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EDUCATION    OFFICE. 

Halifax,  January,  1897. 


Sir:— 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  Hia 
Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  my  report  on  the  Public  Schools 
of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  School  year  ended  July  31,  1896. 

I   am,  with   respect. 

Tour   obedient   servant, 

A.   H.    MacKAY, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

To  the  Hon.  Qeorqe  H.   Murray,  M.  P.  P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


ON  THE 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF   NOVA  SCOTIA, 


iso5-oe. 


To  His  Honok  Malachy  Bowes  Daly, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia : 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor,— 

I  beg  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  annual  report  on 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended  31st 
July,  181)6. 

For  much  detail  that  might  otherwise  appear  in  this  Annual 
Report,  I  refer  you  to  the  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education^ 
issued  according  to  law  in  April  and  October  respectively,  which 
contain,  among  other  items,  a  list  of  teachers,  with  the  amount  of 
the  Provincial  Grant  paid  each,  and  of  the  school  sections,  with  the 
amount  of  County  Fund  distributed  to  each. 

General  Summary. 

The  number  of  schools  during  the  year  increased  from  2,805  to 
2,312;  the  pupils  enrolled  from  100,.555  to  101,032  ;  the  number  of 
Normal  School  trained  teachers  from  OIG  to  090  ;  and  the  "  total  days* 
attendance"  made  by  pupils,  from  10,773.255  to  11,061,572. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  sectional  assessment  was  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  a  comparatively  small  amount,  a  little 
over  $2,000 ;  but  the  total  Provincial  grants  were  greater  by  over 
83,500,  thus  making  the  total  expenditure  for  public  education  about 
81,500  greater  than  that  of  1895. 

On  account  of  the  increased  attendance  at  school,  however,  the 
cost  of  education  per  pupil  was  reduced  about  three  cents.  The  total 
cost  this  year,  including  all  assessments  on  the  school  sections,  the 
county  assessment,  and  all  payments  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  to 
teachers  of  Common,  High  Schools,  Normal  School,  &c.,  and  for  the 
general  administration,  was  for  each  pupil  enrolled  S8.05,  or  for  each 
pupil  "  daily  present  on  an  average,"  $15.06. 

The  corresponding  cost  per  pupil  (daily  prcsint  on  an  average)  for 
all  the  schools  of  the  United  States  in  1805,  was  §18.98.     For  pur- 
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poses  of  comparison  with  various  portions  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  cost  for  the  9  North  Athxntic 
States,  from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania,  was  S26.84  ;  for  the  9  South 
Atlantic  States,  (including;  the  district  of  Columbia),  from  Delaware 
to  Florida,  §8.59  ;  for  the  H  South  Central  States,  from  Kentucky  to 
Texas,  $7.69  ;  for  the  1 2  Noi  th  Central  States,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas, 
$21.60;  and  for  the  11  Western  States  from  Montana  to  California, 
$28.91,  per  pupil  daily  present  on  an  average. 

While  the  Provincial  Grant  gave  to  all  classes  of  teachers  the  full 
original  amount,  exactly,  there  was  a  fall  in  the  average  salaries  of 
every  class  except  that  of  academic  female  teachers.  While  this 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  increased  economy  of  trustees,  in  cutting 
down  salaries  to  the  extent  of  about  $22,000,  it  is  also,  no  doubt, 
in  great  part  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  stringency  in  the  supply 
of  teachers  caused  by  the  advance  in  quali6cations  required  by  the 
changes  inaugurated  in  1893,  is  now  passed  ;  and  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  full  supply  has  at  last  overtaken  the  gradual  and  hopeful  increase 
in  salaries  during  the  previous  three  years.  This  cause  is  suggested 
by  the  regular  and  large  increase  in  the  number  of  teacher's  licenses 
granted  from  year  to  year  since  1893,  which  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

1893.  1894.  1895.  1896. 

Licenses 218.         250.  365.  513. 

So  far,  however,  the  country  has  lost  nothing,  for  although  the 
sum  total  of  the  salaries  was  less  than  that  of  the  previous  years, 
the  sum  total  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  for  doing  effective 
work  was  more.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  salaries  may  not 
continue  to  fall,  for  if  they  do  the  tendency,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  to 
draw  many  of  the  abler  men  into  the  more  remunerative  profession.s. 
And  the  best  system  in  the  world  can  not  produce  good  results  with- 
out good  teachers. 

From  the  reports  of  some  of  the  inspectors  it  will  be  seen,  that 
many  sections  were  without  schools  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the 
remuneration  offered — so  low  that  young  men  prefer  trying  nearly 
anything  else  to  teaching.  In  many  places  this  evil  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  indiscreet  action  of  boards  of  school  commis- 
sioners years  ago,  who  gave  way  to  the  folly  of  ratepayers  who 
thought  it  a  l)oon  to  have  small  school  sections,  no  matter  how  poor, 
that  school  houses  might  be  near  everybody.  Some  of  these  school 
commissioners  have  passed  away ;  but  their  work  remains,  and  may  for 
many  years  of  general  suffering  yet,  before  a  strong  measure  can  be 
applied  to  undo  the  errors.  And  when  that  day  comes,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  more  suffering,  as  when  a  badly  set  bone  is  broken  in  order 
to  be  re-set. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  changes  in  the  law  referred  to, 
is  its  reversal  this  year  of  the  tendency  going  on  in  this  and  other 
provinces  during  the  last  half  century.  Female  teachers  were 
increasing  in   number  year  after  year,  while   male   teachers  were, 
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although  in  a  less  proportion,  as  regularly  decreasing.  This  year 
female  teachers  number  three  less,  while  male  teachers  number 
forty-two  more. 

The  improvement  jn  school  buildings  and  grounds  still  continues 
above  the  normal  ot*  late  years,  although  a  sum  §2,000  less  than  last 
year  was  voted  for  such  purposes  by  tlie  sections.  It  is  yet,  however, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  two  years  preceding 
1893.  being  875,.S8l  against  $51,000. 

The  High  School  work  as  tested  by  the  Provincial  Examination, 
has  rapidly  accommodated  itself  to  the  new  standard  set.  Nothing 
will  show  this  more  clearly  than  the  series  of  results  of  the  examin- 
ations from  the  last  year  of  the  '*  Teachers'  Examination."  The 
popularity  of  the  present  system  is  indicated  by  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  from  year  to  year,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  : — 


No.  of  Candidates  examined . . . 
No.  received  Grade  applied  for. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1,431 
175 

1,506 
598 

1,922 
760 

2,399 

i       684 

1896. 


2,517 
1,313 


And  lastly,  the  Normal  School,  with  its  additional  facilities,  rein- 
forced by  the  neighboring  School  of  Agriculture,  is  giving  a  better 
training  to  the  teachers  graduating.  Attendance  for  the  minimum 
time  prescribed  is  not  sufficient  to  win  a  diploma  from  the  institution, 
even  when  it  is  combined  with  a  university  career  which  has  not 
developed  an  effective  method  of  teaching  the  subjects  which  should 
be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  A  teacher  who  is  a  graduate  of  a 
university,  no  matter  how  distinguished  in  classical,  mathematical  or 
literary  lore,  if  he  has  not  the  other  accomplishments  required,  is  not 
a  fit  and  proper  person  to  take  charge  of  a  country  school,  or  of  any 
schools  as  a  principal,  although  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  same 
style  of  man  or  woman  who  has  had  no  university  training.  For  the 
tendency  of  such  teachers  has  in  the  main  been  to  exalt,  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  school,  all  those  qualities  of  literary  success  which  point 
directly  to  the  now  over-crowded  professions.  Most  pupils  are 
looked  upon  without  interest,  and  a  bias  in  the  industrial  directions  is 
neither  created  nor  stimulated  among  them.  The  teacher  which  the 
Normal  School  and  School  of  Agriculture  are  now  endeavoring  to 
produce,  in  addition  to  the  old  standard  requirements,  must  have  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  common  things  to  be  met  with  in 
the  rural  and  other  sections,  as  to  enable  him  to  interest  the  young  in 
their  own  surroundings,  with  a  poetical,  patriotic  and  scientific  inter- 
est which  dignifies  industrial  labor  and  invention  in  their  minds,  and 
aids  them,  so  far  as  there  may  be  room,  to  remain  in  their  own  country 
and  in  the  development  of  the  home  resources,  the  value  and  possi- 
bilities of  which  are  tactfully  pointed  out  to  them.  The  teachers 
themselves  are  therefore  required  to  take  practical  courses  in  manual 
work  of  various  kinds,  such  as  wood  work,  chemical  and  physical 
work,  biological  work,  with  short  courses  in  different  practical  depart- 
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nients  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  And  to  aid  teachers  who  are 
permanently  enjijajjed,  and  who  had  not  such  facilities  in-  their  time, 
the  School  of  At^ricuiture  next  summer  is  to  be  kept  open  during  the 
summer  vacation.  In  fact,  a  commencement  was  made  during  the 
last  summer,  when  some  teachers  spent  the  vacation  in  advancing 
their  knowledge  of  practical  agricultural  subjects  for  the  benefit  of 
their  school  sections.  Others  in  like  manner  spent  three  weeks  of 
their  vacation  at  the  Summer  School  of  Science  with  a  similar  object 
in  view.  In  a  few  years  it  is  hoped  we  may  begin  to  note  some  effects 
of  this  eflTort  to  create  an  industrial  sentiment  in  the  common  schools, 
a  sentiment  which  is  also  quite  compatible  with  the  rise  of  those 
specially  fitted  for  the  literary  profcvssions  as  well  as  stimulating  to 
tha  increase  of  those  entering  the  various  present  and  possible  scien- 
tific professions.  It  is  now  found  that  the  trained  teachers  are 
increasing  in  the  profession,  and  the  realization  of  our  hopes  appear 
to  be  bound  up  with  the  continuation  of  such  increase.  The  statistics 
of  the  last  four  years  which  follow  are  therefore  encouraging : — 


Normal  School  trained  teachers  . . 


1893.       1894.        1895.        1896. 

403       49i)       616       690 


STATISTIC  A.  L    ABSTRACT. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  more  important  details  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  education  during  the  year,  the  following  abstract  of  the 
statistical  tables  is  presented  here : — 

1. — Sections. 

1895.        1896.        Dec.  Idc. 

School  Sections  in  Province 1894     1896      2 

Sections  without  school     161       171      10 
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2. — Schools. 

Schools  in  operation 

session    50  days  or  under  .... 

50  to  'lOO  davs   

100  to  150 
150  to  200 

200  but  under  full  term, 
full  term,  216  days, .  . . 
Avei  age  <]ays  in  session     

3. — Teachers. 

Number  of  Teachers 2899 

Normal  trained 
Class  A,  Male 

A,  Female 

B,  Male 

B,  Female 

C,  Male 

C,  Female 

D,  Male 171 

D,  Female 


(( 


(I 


<( 


a 


(< 


t€ 


tt 


2305 

2312 

.... 

7 

16 

13 

3 

a  .  •  a 

00 

m   to 

00 

•  .  •  • 

•  a  .  • 

1-7 

13S 

«  •  a  • 

11 

294 

291 

3 

t    •    •    • 

900 

935 

20 

•     •    •    • 

S5S 

8^0 

.... 

22 

198.7 

199.8 

.  •  a  • 

1.1 

2399 

2438 

.... 

39 

GIG 

690 

.... 

74 

49 

50 

.... 

1 

G 

10 

.... 

4 

142 

157 

t  .  .  * 

15 

1«3 

199 

•  •  a  • 

16 

178 

181 

.... 

3 

900 

840 

60 

r  •  •  • 

171 

194 

*  •  •  • 

23 

770 

807 

•  .  t  • 
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Total  Male  Teachers 

"      Female  Teachers 

New  Teachers     

Teachers,  Service    1  year  or  under 

1  to    2  years  . .  , 


tc 
tt 
t< 
l« 
i< 
It 
fl 
t< 
c< 


<{ 

t( 

(( 
(< 
(( 


2  to   3 

3  to   4 

4  to    5 

5  to  7 
7  to  10 

10  to  15 
15  to  20 
20  to  30 
30  ami  over 


(( 
<( 
tt 
It 

c< 


•    •    •    • 


1895. 

540 
1859 
345 
389 
.  239 
276 
281 
224 
310 
255 
202 
113 
110 


1896. 

5S2 
1850 
361 
452 
246 
265 
239 
224 
316 
251 
197 
122 
112 
14 


4. — Attendance. 

1895. 


ti 


%i 


K 


ft 


ft 


tl 


ft 


ft 


«C 


It 


ft 


1896. 

Pupils  on  Register,  Ist  quarter .  77,566  78,766 

2nd      "  88,177  89,088 

3rd       "  91,136  '92,983 

4th       "      .  99,625  100,244 

A V.  Daily  Attend.,  I  st  quarter .  53,673  54.088 

2nd     "  51.748  52.754 

3rd     "        .  48.344  51,450 

4tlf     •'  52.349  53.797 

Tot'lDays'Attendance  for  year  10,773.255  11,061,572 

5. — Classification  of  Pupils. 

Grade  I  (and  Kindergarten). .  19,470  18,893 

II ;..  13,042  13.384 

III     12.361  12.385 

IV 13,011  13.195 

V 10,833  10.893 

VI 9.711  9,138 

VII 9,854  9,913 

VIII 6,745  7,115 


tt 


tt 


tt 


t* 


St 


tt 


Dec. 


•    •    »    • 


Inc. 

42 

•      •      • 

16 

6.3 
7 


11 

42 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  * 


6 


9 
2 

14 


Dec.  Inc. 

1,200 
911 
1,847 
619 
415 
l.OOG 
3,105 
1,448 
,...   288,317 


•  •  ■  f 


«  •  •  • 


577 


I  •  •  • 


573 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • « 
342 

24 

184 

60 

•  •  •  /. 

59 
370 


Tubal  in  Common  Schools 


95,027  94,916        111 


Grade  IX 
X... 
XI 
XII 


tt 


tt 


.3,553 

4.008 

1,3.31 

1,482 

576 

530 

68 

90 

40 


Total  in  High  Schools 


5.528 


6.116      .... 


Total  in  Public  Schools  .  . .        100,555        101.032      


455 
151 

> .  • . 
22 

I 

588 
477 


Fall    Academic    High    School 

Students 

Fall  Non-Academic    do.    do. 
Partial  High  School  Students. 


1,492 

1,.539   ... 

47 

2.593 

2,928   . . . 

335 

1.174 

1,649   . . . 

475 
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6. — Section  Statistics. 

1895.                  1896  Dec.        Inc. 

Value  of  property  in  section...$78,702,374.  $78,847,559      $145,185 

"      schoolprop'ty  in  section     1,401,155       1,518.131  ....    111,976 

Total  vote  at  annual  meeting.        453,144          450,972  2,172 

Voted  for  buildings  &  repairs.          77,838            75,881  1,957 

Paid  for  teachers'  salaries ....        375,725         353.921  21,800 

Volumes  in  library  of  school...            8,274              7,929  345        ^ . 

No  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  7,138  7,138      

Value  of  scientific  app.  and  col.  $7,106  10.775       3,669 

Value   of    total    literary    and 

scientific    3^^,703           38,870  ....       5,172 


7. — Total  Expenditure. 

Total  Provincial  Grants $238,760       $242,345  ....  $3,584 

"      County  funds 119.900          120,018  ....  118 

*'      Section  a.ssessment 453,144         450,972  2,172        


Total  expenditure,  Public  Edu- 
cation      $811,804       $813,335      1,531 


8. — Enrolment  and  Average  Attend^^ce  of  Pupils. 

1895.             1896.  Dec.          Inc. 

Total  annual  enrolment 100,555     10l,o32      477 

Daily  present  on  an  average 54,006       54,015  ....            9 

9 — Total  Cost  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $  8.08       $  8  05   $0  03     

Daily  present  on  an  average 1 5.03         1 5.06  ....    $0.03 

10.— Cost  to  (a)  Section,  (6)  County,  and  (c)  Provincial  Funds. 

(a.)     Section  Aasessmevt  per  PupiL 

In  annual  enrolment   $  4.51         $4.46  $0.05      .... 

Daily  present  on  an  average 8.39           8.35  0.04     .... 

(b.)     County  Assessment  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment    $1.19         $1.18  $0.01      .... 

Daily  present  on  an  average 2.22  2.22 


•••.      ..«• 


(o.)     Provincial  Grant  per  PupiL 

In  annual  enrolment    $2.38         $2.40     $0.02 

Daily  present  on  an  average   4.42  4.49     ....       0.07 
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From   1850  to   1896. 

I  present  in  the  following  table  a  statement  of  the  leadinor  educa- 
tional statistics  of  the  province  from  1850,  the  year  in  which  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Education  was  appointed,  down  to  the  present  year. 

To  simplify  the  statistics  by  having  a  single  measure  for  each  year, 
I  give  the  average  of  the  summer  and  winter  term  statistics  in  the 
cases  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  enrolment  of  pupils, 
and,  where  they  could  be  obtained,  the  "daily  average  "  in  attendance, 
and  the  "  percentage  "  of  those  enrolled  daily  present  on  an  average. 

In  the  remaining  columns  are  given  the  sums  of  the  expenditures 
for  each  half  of  the  year,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the 
various  Superintendents  as  published  in  the  Journals  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  The  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  prior  to  1800  are  con- 
verted into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  £1  =  $4. 

In  the  earlier  statistics  up  to  1805,  the  "  grammar,  school  "  pupils 
and  their  cost  to  the  section  and  the  provincial  treasury  are  not  given. 
If  these  figures  could  be  obtained  it  would  slightly  raise  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  at  a  higher  ratio  the  cost  per  pupil.  The  difference, 
however,  would  be  but  a  sma^l  fraction.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1887  that  it  became  the  custom  of  the  Superintendent  to  include 
in  his  total  provincial  aid  to  public  education  the  annual  expenditure 
on  the  Normal  School,  inspection  and  the  general  expenses.  Up 
to  that  date  there  was  a  slowly  disappearing  impression  that  it  was 
the  direct  expenditure  on  the  common  schools  and  their  teachers  which* 
should  be  considered  the  expenditure  on  public  education.  In  the 
days  when  grants  were  ^iven  to  the  colleges  these  were  not  included, 
nor  at  first  were  the  grants  to  the  special  academies  or  high  schools. 
From  1887,  however,  all  provincial  grants  for  education  are  included. 

Explanation  of  Annotations  in  Table. 

(a.)  In  the  year  1853  the  statistics  given  are  for  the  eastern  half 
of  the  province  alone,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Munro,  one  of  the  two 
inspectors  or  superintendents  who  were  appointed  to  succeed  J.  W. 
Dawson.  Munro's  colleague,  Mr.  Randall,  who  was  n  charge  of  the 
western  half  of  the  province,  had  no  statistics  published  with  his 
report  this  year.- 

(6.)     1865  is  the  first  year  under  the  "  Free  School  "  system. 

(c.)  1887  is  the  first  year  in  which  all  the  s^rants  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury  for  all  educational  purposes  commenced  to  be  included 
in  the  total  given  under  the  heading  *'  Provincial  Grant."  The 
omissions  in  the  previous  years,  which  it  would  require  some  time  to 
collect,  would  not  change  the  cost  per  pupil  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  a  dollar,  and  does  not  materially  differ  from  an  exact  representation 
of  the  growth  of  school  attendance  and  expenditure  from  1850  to  1890. 

(d.)  1893  being  the  year  of  transition  from  the  old  year  of  two 
terms,  winter  and  summer,  ending  on  the  3 1st  of    October,  to  the 
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present  year  of  four  quarters  ending  on  the  -Slst  of  July,  contains  the 
statistics  of  only  three  quarters  of  a  ca'endur  year.  This  school  year 
commencei]  unJer  the  statute  on, the  1st  of  Nnveniber,  1892,  as  under 
the  previous  system,  and  ended  on  the  31st  July,  1S93. 

From  1850  to  1865  there  is  not  even  an  estimate  given  of  the  total 
annual  enrolment  in  the  records,  and  for  some  years  later  the  estimates 
are  only  approximately  correct.  Hence  the  necPHsity  of  takini;  the 
average  of  the  winter  and  summer  term  enrolments  which  are  exactly 
accurate  and  not  so  suliject  to  irregular  and  misleading  inflation  as 
would  be  the  exact  annual  enrolment  when  obtainable.  From  1893 
the  averages  are  those  of  the  four  "  quarteis  "  of  the  school  year. 


Allowing  the  figures  in  the  foregoine  table  to  describe  in  their 
own  language  the  growth  of  educational  effort  from  the  middle  of  the 
century,  it  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  some  (  '  the  ideas  kept  in  tho 
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foreground  by  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
**  Free  School  "  system,  and  follow  their  development  with  those  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  system  was  actually  committed. 

John  William  Dawson,  the  present  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  was  the 
first  superintendent  of  education,  and  in  his  three  years*  incumbency, 
from  1850  to  1852,  he  did  a  marvellous  amount  of  work  not  only  in 
improvinof  the  character  of  the  teaching,  of  the  school  buildings,  and 
of  the  course  of  study  in  more  or  less  general  vogue  ;  but  in  outlining 
a  programme  of  legislation  which  it  took  many  years  for  the  public  to 
understand  and  authorize  to  be  enacted.  The  following  paragraph 
from  .  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  office,  is  evidence  of  his 
prompt  and  definite  action  towards  a  geneial  educational  system. 


*******  There  are  two  points,  however,  specially  referred  to  in 
the  Report,  to  which  the}'  invite  the  attention  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  anxious  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  Assessment  into  the  next  School  Act,  and  also  that 
means  should  be  taken,  before  the  close  of  this  Session,  for  providing 
for  a  Normal  School,  to  be  built  and  established  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  season  in  some  central  locality.  Both  of  these  subjects  are 
very  fully  treated  in  the  Report;  and  Mr.  Dawson  was  invited  by 
your  Committee  to  deliver  an  address  before  them  (which  was  opened 
to  the  public)  upon  both  these  subj<'ct.s,  that  the  views  entertained 
might  be  thoroughly  understood.  To  your  Committee  this  address 
was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory."  ♦♦«♦♦« 

(Signed,)         Geo.  R.  Young,  Ckairmav. 

H.  Blackadar, 
John  McDougall. 
Stephen  F»  lton, 
W.  A.  Henry, 
Ch.  F.  Harington." 
Halifax,  March  6\  185 L" 

With  reference  to  the  subjects  taught,  he  laid  stress  on  the 
development  of  the  scientific  and  industrial  bias  of  sentiment  in  the 
schools  while  encourairinsr,  of  course,  the  literary  and  classical  in 
their  proper  place.  The  following  extract  from  his  first  Report 
indicates  the  commencement  he  proposed  : 

"  Pictoa,  Nov.  2,  1850. 
"  To  THE  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  : 

*  •  *  *  The  introduction  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  contemplated 
in  the  new  law,  is  an  improvement  of  great  importance  to  the  growth 
of  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  which  is  now  suffering  from  a 
deficiencv  of  scientific  knowledge  more  than  from  anv  other 
cause."  ♦  ♦  *  * 

J.  W.  Dawson." 
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He  also  wrote  a  capital  treatise  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  for  the 
schools  of  the  province.  In  addition  to  his  investigation  of  the  best 
educational  systems  and  appliances  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
the  publication  of  directions  and  plans  for  improved  buildings,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  Journal  of  Education,  which  reached 
five  numbers  before  he  resigned  his  position.  Montreal  and  the 
University  of  McGill  welcomed  and  utilized  the  genius  which  made 
its  first  public  etfbit  in  moving  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  to  consider 
seriously  a  general  and  useful  .system  of  education.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  Report,  dated.  Jan.  21),  1852,  leaves  the  impression, 
when  considered  with  the  inaction  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the 
legislature  for  the  two  or  three  years  following,  that  his  ideas  were  not 
understood  by  all  his  contemporaries  as  being  practicable  at  the 
time.  It  often  takes  a  generation  for  an  advanced  idea  sown  to  ger- 
minate and  produce  fruit. 

*  *  *  "  Under  this  head  I  may  also  mention  the  publication  of  a 
Journal  of  E*iucaiion,  of  which  three  numbers  have  been  issued  at 
intervals  of  about  two  months,  and  which  I  trust  lias  served  to  ditJuse 
a  little  educational  information  in  localities  to  which  such  matters 
seldom  penetrates,  and  which  I  have  been  unable  to  visit.  It  has 
also  afforded  a  useful  medium  of  communication  with  commissioners 
and  teachers." 

'*  The  Journal  of  Education  has  been  circulated  gratis  to  com- 
missioi.ers  and  teachers,  to  the  extent  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  copies  of 
each  number.  I  trust  that  the  legislature  may  afford  the  means  of 
publishing  it  monthly  in  future.     •  ♦  ♦  *' 

Both  teachers  and  the  legislature,  not  to  speak  of  the  tru**tees  and 
the  public,  allowed  this  Journal  of  Kducatiov,  which  wouhl  have 
merited  support  even  at  the  present  day,  to  collapse  without  an  efTort; 
just  as  some  eight  years  later  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  and  AgHculture,  edited  for  two  years,  1858  to  18G0.  by 
the  second  Superintendent  of  Education,  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,D.  D. 

One  more  extract  from  Dawson's  Report  of  1852  : 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  faint  signs 
of  incipient  elevation,  the  common  school  education  of  this  province 
is  in  general  far  below  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  demands  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  A  large  majority  of  the  schools,  as  at 
present  taught,  supported  and  attended,  are  evidently  unfit  to  give 
the  amount  of  education  necessary  for  the  re.spectable  pursuit  of  any 
ordinary  business,  or  to  extend  such  education  as  they  can  give  to  the 
whole  community.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  over  large  portions  of 
onr  country,  a  population  is  being  reared,  fitted  only  to  live  in  poverty 
and  ignorance  on  its  native  soil,  or  to  emigrate  and  furnish  drudges 
to  our  better  educated  neighbors,  while  the  rich  natural  resources  of  our 
province  are  neglected,  or  aie  ruinously  wasted  by  heedless  ignorance. 
Every  imperfectly  educated  country  is,  in  the  ordinary  recurrence  of 
unfavorable  seasons,  expo.'-ed  to  famine  or  to  the  necessity  of  oiuigra- 
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tion,  while  educated  countries  are  comparatively  exempted  from  such 
calamities  ;  and  I  suspect  the  present  census  will  evidence  an  amount 
of  emigration,  which,  in  a  yountj;  and  naturally  rich  country,  must 
result  more  from  a  want  of  that  mental  and  moral  trainiiig  which 
enables  men  to  combat  the  difficulties  and  improve  the  advantages  of 
their  position,. than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  time  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  were  directed  to  these  evils,  and  that  vigorous 
measures  were  taken  for  placing  a  practically  useful  education  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  youth  of  our  country.' 


n 


Alexander  Forrester. 

In  the  very  first  report  of  Rev  Dr.  Forrester  (for  1855),  we  find 
him  taking  up  the  s^ame  line  started  by  Dawson.  The  educational 
system  should  have  the  industrial  so  wedded  with  the  academic,  that 
instead  of  exclusively  tending  to  draw  people  from  the  industrial  into 
the  professional  classes,  it  would  equally  stimulate  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  industrial  occupations,  and  a  more  accurate  and 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  ever  present,  everlasting  laws  conditioning  life 
and  industrial  progress. 

An  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  greatness  of  his  eflTort 
in  this  direction,  in  publi.shing  for  two  years,  without  adequate  sup- 
port from  any  quarter,  in  the  midst  of  duties  now  divided  among 
several  men,  the  Journal  of  Education  and  Ag^nciiltuie.  Here 
I  give  a  paragraph  from  his  first  report,  which  shows  the  arrange- 
ment he  was  laboring  to  convince  the  Provincial  authorities  to  make. 

"  There  is  still  another  subject  connected  with  this  important 
undertaking  to  which  I  must  advert,  viz.:  the  proposed  experimental 
garden  and  farm. 

That  agriculture  forms  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
human  industry  in  this  province,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  all  our  schools  as  a  branch  of  elementary  education,  are,  we 
believe,  points  now  very  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted.  The 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  has  already  given  forth  its  judgment 
theieon,  in  enjoining  the  teaching  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  all  the 
more  advanced  schools  of  the  province.  But  in  order  to  the  effective 
accomplishment  of  this  object  the  teachers  themselves  must  be 
instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  ;  and  this  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  in  the  Normal  School.  In  the  teacher's  seminary,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  as  well  as 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  will  be  imparted  ;  those  branches,  in  fact, 
on  which  the  whole  issue  of  the  science  of  agriculture  dipends.  In 
the  experimental  garden  and  farm  they  will  see  these  principles 
reduced  to  practice.  By  actual  experiment  they  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  improving  and  qualifying  the  different 
kinds  of  soils;  with  the  various  manures  and  other  fertilizing  sub- 
stances ;  with  the  effects  of  different  soils  on  different  crops  ;  with  the 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  best  methods  of  producing  anci  securing 
them ;  with   the  agricultural  implements  and  the  machinery  which 
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have  been  invented  to  save  labor ;  witli  the  different  kinds  of  stock  ; 
and  the  various  modes  of  feeding,  &c." — Page  221,  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  1856, 

A  few  years  later,  the  free  school  system  was  inaugurated  (1865), 
the  Journal  of  Agriculture  was  started  (1865),  and  the  first  series  of 
the  present  Journal  of  Education,  was  established  (1866).  But  hence- 
forth the  "Journals"  and  "Departments"  were  separate.  Agri- 
culture was  agriculture  ;  and  public  education  became  more  academic, 
pointing  from  every  school  in  the  land  through  the  syllabi  of  the 
"teachers'  examination"  to  the  learned  professions,  until  Dawson's 
and  Forresters  dream  was  partially  realized  in  the  establishment  and 
affiliation  of  the  Provincial  School  of  Aofriculture  with  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  under  Dr.  Allison.  Dr  Rand's  historical  effort  in 
launching  so  successfully  the  system  with  its  at  first  unpopular 
principle  of  universal  assessment,  was  two  short  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  final  direction  he  might  give  it  in  this  industrial  aspect.  He 
did  work  enough  in  making  the  system  run  effectively  from  the  start 
80  as  to  recommend  itself  to  the  province  forever  theieafter.  In 
the  following  years  we  trod  in  the  course  of  other  countries  which 
led  the  way,  and  with  the  same  experience  practically. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  universal  education  of  the  same  kind  as 
wasfound  eminently  useful  for  the  few  who  were  originally  educatedfor 
the  professions  and  the  governing  castes  was  not  so  satisfactory  when 
impressed  on  the  many,  for  it  virtually  tended  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  many  to  the  spheres  of  the  original  and  necessary  few.  And 
it  also  neglected  the  development  of  a  sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  a 
scientific  and  patriotic  interest  in,  the  industrial  life  vocations  of  the 
mas.ses. 

Earning  the  bread  of  the  450,000  of  our  population  of  the  census 
of  18iil  were  some  156,000  indivi<luals  engaged  in  specific  employ- 
ments. Of  these  more  than  one-half,  some  83,000,  were  farmers, 
fishermen,  miners  and  the  like,  53,000  being  farmers.  26.000  were 
engatjed  in  the  various  manufactures  and  in  mechanical  employments, 
23,000  in  personal  service  and  domestic  service,  18,000  in  merchandise 
and  trade  transportation,  but  only  6,000  in  the  learned  professions. 
These  last,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  few  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  state.  In  fact  without  them  and  the  special  educa- 
tion they  require  a  state  could  not  exist  at  all  in  the  modern  sense  or 
in  modern  times.  But  as  to  numbers  thi^*  class  is  but  as  6,000  to 
150,000 ;  and  the  functions  of  each  although  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence and  well  being  of  the  state,  are  quite  diverse.  There  is  very 
much  which  is  in  common  to  the  two  classes  also.  The  common 
school  education  should  be  common  to  them  all,  and  what  is  best  for 
the  150,000  at  this  stage  also  forms  the  best  foundation  for  the  more 
advanced  and  .special  training  of  the  various  members  of  the  6,000. 
In  the  past  it  is  thought  by  many  that  our  common  school  education 
was  too  exclusively  directed  as  an  introduction  to  the  special  studies 
of  even  byt  a  portion  of  the  said  6,000,  the  literary  professions  more 
particularly. 
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Now,  it  is  also  said  that  even  this  literarv  work  has  not  been  too 
thoroughly  done;  and  that  although  our  farmers  dropped  down  from 
63,000  in  1881  to  53,000  in  1891,  the  literacy  of  the  province  did  not 
advance  very  much  in  these  last  ten  yeais  notwithstanding  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  free  schools. 

In  noting  the  percentage  of  our  people  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  in  1891,  we  must  remember  that  those  who  emigrated  to  other 
countries  could  as  k  rule  read  and  write.  The  study  of  the  three  R*s 
enabled  them  to  count  a  little,  so  that  they  could  reckon  up  the  sura 
total  of  wages  at  home  and  abroad,  to  read  the  newspapers  which 
reported  the  stirring  times  and  great  prospect  in  foreign  lands,  to 
write  letters  to  those  who  had  gone  before.  But  there  was  nothing 
done  in  too  many  school  rooms  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  young  to  the 
objects  of  interest,  and  things  to  be  loved,  and  loves  to  be  proud  of  in 
his  own  country-side.  He  read  in  his  text  book  of  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood,  the  land  of  the  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
wood,  and  of  his  sires  knit  to  it  by  a  filial  band  which  could  be  untied 
by  no  mortal.  But  he  saw  no  poetry,  no  patria,  no  possibilities  in 
the  dull  old  farm,  in  which  he  has  taught  to  see  little  more  than  byre- 
cleaning,  stone-picking  and  weeding.  The  Eldorados,  golden-horizoned, 
were  abroad,  for  did  lie  not  learn  to  read  and  know,  and  could  he  not 
write  and  prove  it  ?  So  he  determined  to  venture  abroad,  when  in 
many  cases  with  the  same  energy  he  could  have  done  better  at 
home. 

In  examining  the  results  of  the  census  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  illiteracy  in  the  province,  1  eliminated  in  the  first  column 
all  below  the  age  of  ten  year-j  in  order  to  find  the  percentage  of 
people  above  ten  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  in 
each  of  the  counties  in  1891.  From  the  result  it  will  be  seen  that, 
making  allowance  for  peoples  who  are  descended  from  races  not 
speaking  the  English  language,  and  from  the  influx  of  foreigners  who 
never  received  an  education,  as  is  the  case  at  some  of  the  coal  mines 
which  we  find  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Pictou,  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  at  our  larger  seaports,  the  percentage  of  those  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  may  very  probably  be  aft'ected  by  emigration, 
the  literate  emigrating  in  greater  proportion  than  the  illiterates. 

In  the  second  column  I  give  the  percentage  of  those  over  40  years 
of  age  in  1891,  which  includes  all  14  years  old  and  over,  at  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  the  free  school  svstem.  This  second 
column  then,  approximately,  measures  the  illiteracy  due  to  the  *' pre- 
free  school  "  systems. 

The  difference  between  first  and  second  columns  forms  the  third 
column,  which  approximately  measures  the  illiteracy  persisting  in 
spite  of  a  quarter  of  century  of  free  schools. 
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Counties  arranged  in   order  of   the  Percentage   of   persons 

OVER  THE   age   OF    10    YEARS   WHO   COULD   NEITHER   READ   NOR 
WRITE   ACCORDING   TO   THE   CENSUS   OF    1891. 


County. 


Kings , 

Colchester 

Hants , 

Pictoii 

Shelburne , 

Annapolis 

Cumberland • 

Halifax  (City)  

Queens 

Lunenburg 

Nova  Scotia  (Province) 

Halifax  (Rural) 

Yarmouth   

I>jgby  

Victoria 

Guysboro 

Inverness 

Antigonish    

Cape  Breton 

Richmond 


Per  cent,  of  il- 
literat*-s  over 
10  years  of 
Age. 


2  71 

2.75 

3.51 

3.59 

3.68 

3.86 

4.81 

5  37 

8.22 

8.86 

9.12 

10.42 

11.28 

11.87 

13.51 

15.8.: 

16.27 

16.35 

16.38 

27.22 


Per  cent,  of  il- 
literates over 
40  years  of. 
Age. 


Per  cent,  of  il- 
literates 10  to 
40  years  of 
Age. 


.17 
.16 
.19 
.18 

.20 
.22 
.31 
.29 
.54 
.47 
.46 

.68 


11.22 

.65 

13.10 

.41 

14.96 

.89 

15.59 

.68 

15.75 

.60 

15.61) 

.69 

2.5.92 

1.30 

Showing  the  results  given  in  the  last  column  above  in  their 
regular  order,  and  dispensing  with  the  decimals  for  greater  si ui pi icity, 
we  find  that  the  illiterates  in  the  various  counties  which  can  bv  the 
most  extravagant  estimate  be  charged  to  the  neglect  or  failure  of  the 
free  school  system  from  1865  to  1890,  varies  only  from  a  minimum  of 
16  in  Colchester  to  a  maximum  of  130  in  Richmond  out  of  every 
10,000.  Allowing  for  the  influx  of  illiterate  foreigners,  and  for 
pioneer  settlements,  especially  those  in  which  the  vernacular  was  not 
English,  the  system  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  met  with  much 
succei=»s  so  far  as  reading  and  writing  of  an  elementary  kind  is  con- 
cerned— a  great  improvement  on  the  previous  lack  of  system. 
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Counties  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  proportion  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  40  years  who  could  neither 

READ  NOR  W.UTE  IN   1801.      (The   fi^nires  show   the  number  of 
illiterates  in  every  10,000  individual-). 

County.  .  No.  out  of  every 

10,000 

Colchester 16 

Kin*Ts 17 

Pictou 18 

Hants 19 

Shelburne 20 

Annapolis -. 22 

Halifax  (City) 29 

Cumberland 81 

Victoria   ,  41 

Nova  Scotia  (Province)      46 

Lunenburg 47 

Queens 54 

Halifax  (Rural)    55 

Antigonish   60 

Digby    , .- 65 

Yarmouth 68 

Inverness 68 

Capp  Breton 69 

Guvsboro 89 

Richmond 130 

Following  the  previous  tables,  it  may  be  appropriate  here  to  give 
one  showing  the  counties  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  increase  in 
days'  attendance  during  the  past  year,  1896.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
six  there  is  a  decrease.  But  as  an  increase  or  decrease  for  one  year 
may  be  due  to  local  and  accidental  causes,  I  give  another  table  show- 
ing the  variation  in  the  total  days'  attendance  for  the  previous  year^ 
1895,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  variation  is  not  exactly  the 
same  in  each  year.  In  still  another  table  the  results  of  the  two  years 
are  combined  to  show  the  resultant  change  during  the  last  two  years. 
If  the  total  days*  attendance  be  fiivided  by  the  approximate  average 
days  in  the  school  year,  200,  it  will  approximately  give  the  equivalent 
number  of  pupils  daily  present  on  an  average  by  which  each  county 
has  increased  or  diminished  during  the  respective  periods  : 
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School  Year,  1896. 


County. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease in 
clays' attend- 
ance made 
by  Pupils. 


Cape  Breton  . . 
Cumberland . .  . 
Lunenburg   . . . 

Kingrs 

Halifax  (City). 

^y^fn^y  

Yprmouth  .... 

Victoria 

Annapolis 

Richmond    . . . . 

Hants 

Colchester  . . . . 

Queens 

Pictou    

Shelburne   . . . . 

Invernej^s 

Anticfonish   ... 

Guysboro 

Halifax  (Rural) 


+  58,731 
+  45,712 
+  42,485 
+  37.974 
+  34,695 
+  32,920 
+  29,956 
+  25,341 
+  2.-^,964 
+  20  631 
+  12.130 
+  2,930 
+    1,221 

-  1,335 

-  6,038 

-  8,788 
-17,647 
-19,907 
-27,560 

287,415 


Schools,  more 
or  lead. 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


7 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 


+  8 

0 

+  6 

-  2 
+  4 

-  2 
+  3 

0 
-16 
-12 

-  2 

+   1 


Sections  with- 
out school, 
more  or  less. 


+  7 


-  1 

-  1 

-  1 
+  3 

0 

-  1 

-  1 

-  9 
0 

-  6 
4 
1 
2 
1 
0 

+  16 

+   4 

+  1 
0 


+ 

+ 
+ 


+  10 


School  year,  1895. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 
County.  Days'  attendance 

of  Pupils. 

Cape  Breton +81,200 

Inverness    +46,000 

Cumberland +34,555 

Colchester +34,542 

Yarmouth +31 ,799 

Pictou +29,972 

Richmond +26.616 

Guysboro +19,473 

Queens    + 17,699 

Antirronish , +11 ,556 


Halifax  (City) + 

Dio^by .' 

Victoria 

KinLjs 

Shelburne 

Hants 

Annapolis 

Lunenburor 


+ 

+ 
+ 
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Two  School  Years,  1895  and  180G. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 
County.  Days'  atteDdancc 

of  Pupils. 

Cape  Breton 139.031 

Cumberland 80,267 

Yarmouth  . . .  ^ 61 ,75o 

Richmond 47,247 

Halifax  (Citv) 39,911 

Kings   r 38.907 

Colchester 37,472 

Digby 37,442 

Inverness 37,212 

Lunenburg 33,534 

Pictou 28.637 

Victoria 27.812 

Annapolis 20.239 

Queens 18,920 

Hants   10.160 

Guvsboro   —      434 

Antigonish —  6,09 1 

Shelburne —  6,758 

Halifax  (Rural) —57,712 

The  figures  opposite  the  last  four  counties,  representing  as  they 
do  a  decrease  witliin  two  years,  suggest  a  decreasing  population,  but 
not  necessarily  so. 

The  Three  R's. 

It  will  be  seen  on  a  moment's  consideration  that  to  limit  the  work 
of  the  common  schools  (the  tirst  eight  years  of  public  school  work)  to 
Reading.  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  farm  or  other  industrial  occu- 
pations of  their  fathers.  It  would  simply  be  giving  them  the  three 
naked  inscruments  of  iiolding  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  witliout  any  directive  suggestions  as  to  how  or  where  they 
should  with  best  advantaj^e  use  them.  But  to  a  certain  extent  they 
have  a  directive  inHuence,  as  they  are  the  prime  instruments  of 
clerkships  and  related  occupations.  The, school  reading  would  also 
liave  a  ceitain  directive  influence  ;  but  if  we  analyze  tins  literature, 
the  best  of  it  foreign  perhaps,  and  what  is  not  foreign  but  little 
stimulating  to  industrial  pursuits,  what  can  we  reasonably  expect  from 
it  ?  It  may  be  enough  to  dovelope  the  power  of  reading  and  of  appreci 
ating  literature,  providing  the  drill  be  not  too  monotonous  or  worrying. 
The  defect  of  too  many  of  our  schools  is  that  the  teacher  is  not  com- 
petent to  do  much  more  than  a  mechanical  routine  work  on  the  three 
R's,  and  can  often  do  but  little  else.  And  in  every  case  in  which  little 
else  is  done,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  good  work  done  in  the  three 
Rs  themselves.  Sometimes  other  subjects  are  given  the  pupils  to  be 
memorized.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  it  is  simply  a  piece  of 
memory  work  which  the  teacher  is  causing  to  be  done,  it  would  be 
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about  as  well  for  the  pupils  to  be  playing  out  on  the  hillside  or  by 
the  brook.  There  would  be  a  useful  development  of  the  physical  side 
of  the  pupil's  nature  under  such  circumstances,  and  a  probable  chance 
of  acquiring  some  knowledge  that  would  be  of  use. 

And  should  we  V)e  surprised  at  such  a  state  of  affairs  when  we 
reflect  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  province 
were  never  in  attendance  at  a  Normal  School  to  prepare  for  the 
efficient  exercise  of  their  profession  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  Normal 
School  training  will  not  make  every  one  a  good  teacher,and  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  who  have  never  been  at  a  Normal  School  have  been 
and  are  superior  teachers.  But  special  training  is  just  as  useful  in 
this  profession  as  in  any  other.  The  average  untrained  teacher  does 
not  understand  what  he  is,  what  the  pupils  are,  and  what  the  world 
is.  Even  when  partially  successful  he  works  too  mechanically  to  pro- 
duce good  reading,  writing,  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  calculation,  and 
by  memorizing  he  stores  the  child's  mind  with  facts  thought  to  be  the 
fashionable  furniture  of  the  memory,  such  as  fact*^  in  geography  and 
history,  or  even  in  science.  But  while  all  of  this  may  be  of  some  use, 
his  principal  value  should  be  in  so  influencing  the  character  of  the 
pupil  as  to  give  him  the  disposition  of  mind  and  purpose  of  will  to  do 
the  best  for  himself  and  his  neighbor,  to  train  his  thinking  powers  so 
that  he  may  the  more  fully  and  certainly  know  what  may  he  the  best ; 
and  as  the  foundation  for  his  reasoning,  to  be  sure  of  the  accurate 
observation  of  the  facts  ;  and  as  all  reasoning  is  affected  bv  a  defective 
major  premise,  to  have  a  sufficient  range  of  accurate  facts  from  which 
to  obtain  his  major  of  the  syllogism. 

A  Course  of  Study. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  definite  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  all  the  schools  ;  then  why  should  not  all  the  schools  be 
alike  in  their  general  influence  ?  Well,  the  untrained  teacher,  and 
sometimes  the  teacher  who  has  passed  through  the  Normal 
School,  even  when  honest  enough  to  make  an  eff«»rt  to  follow  the 
course  in  every  detail,  often  profoundly  misconceives  it.  Our  course 
of  study  is  simplj'  an  outline  V)alancing  the  various  elements  of  school 
work  l\y  titles  as  it  were.  This  leaves  it  to  each  individual  to  make 
the  treatise  from  the  title.  When  the  title  means  a  certain  book,  the 
teacher  knows  that  the  book  must  be  "  learned,"  and  he  proceeds  to 
make  the  pupil ''  learn  "  the  hook  ;  but  as  a  rule  he  does  not  know  how 
to  teach  the  subject,  and  the  pupil  after  "  learning  it  all  "  often  does 
not  know  anything  properly  about  it.  When  the  portion  of  the  course 
which  prescribes  definite  parts  of  books  is  treated  in  this  manner, 
what  can  we  expect  the  teacher  to  do  with  subjects  which  are  not 
represented  by  some  book  which  can  be  ordered  to  be  crammed  ? 
They  are  either  neglected,  which  may  be  the  lesser  misfortune,  or 
dealt  with  in  a  grotesque  if  not  mischievous  fashion.  When  an  ignor- 
ant teacher  has  sound  judgment  he  thinks  the  course  prescribed 
absurd,  and  he  does  not  try  to  carry  it  out,  thus  lessening  the  evil  he 
might  otherwise  do.  And  the  profession  to-day  is  full  of  such.  In 
order  that  they   should  understand   what  is  meant,  the  prescription 
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should  be  amplified  in  detail.  But  if  such  details  as  oral  hssons  on 
moral  and  patriotic  duties  are  outlined  it  will  do  away  with  the  free- 
dom, naturalness  and  effectiveness  of  basing  such  lessons  on  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day  or  of  the  lesson  in  literature,  history  or  geography. 
Or  if  a  complete  scheme  of  *'  nature  lessons  "  were  made  out,  first  it 
would  not  fit  the  procession  of  natural  phenomena  equally  well  in  every 
section,  nor  would  it  equally  well  represent  the  various  phenomena  to 
be  found  in  the  different  sections  whose  flora,  fauna,  geological  and 
geographical  conditions  are  diverse.  Then  it  would  he  too  much  for 
some  schools  and  too  little  for  others.  To  avoid  so  procrustean  a 
course,  the  amount  of  development  and  the  kind  of  development  is  left 
to  each  teacher,  who  should  be  able  to  adjust  the  work  to  the 
conditions  of  his  school. 

The  Teacher. 

Teaching  is  not  being  done  when  the  pupils  are  simply  marshalled 
before  the  teacher  to  test  whether  they  have  "  learned  "  or  memorized 
their  lessons.  This  is  examination.  And  in  many  of  our  schools  yet 
there  is  little  done  except  examination.  The  spelling  class  is  an 
examination.  The  geography  class  is  an  examination  of  the  facts  of 
the  book.  So  is  history,  often  the  grammar.  The  teaching  has  been 
done  by  the  pupil  himself  at  home,  sometimes  aided  by  the  parents. 
The  school  master  or  mistress  is  not  the  teacher,  onlv  a  task  master. 
Now,  what  good  influence  can  such  a  kind  of  school  have  ?  It  may 
be  a  sort  of  disciplinary  realm,  where  pains  are  endured  which  in  many 
cases  develop  patience  and  the  will  power  to  <lo  disagreeable  things 
because  they  must  be  done.  But  there  is  no  purifying  or  elevating 
effect  in  such  discipline.  Nothing  to  cause  the  young  to  love  good 
literature  or  science,  much  less  to  love  to  work. 

But  let  us  assume  the  teacher  to  be  one  who  can  successfully 
teach  reading  and  English,  writing  and  arithmetic,  even  history  and 
geography  from  the  book,  one  who  woidd  be  called  a  good  teacher  in  the 
average  section.  And  of  such  teachers  the  past  thirty  years  developed 
a  great  number;  and  for  the  high  schools  quite  a  number  with  a  fair 
clasftical  culture.  It  is  the  general  defect  in  these  I  would  now 
briefly  consider. 

Science  and  Industry. 

The  classical  culture  was  the  earliest  developed  in  the  teaching 

Profession.  Then  came  the  vernacular  lan(»uages  and  the  mathematics, 
hese  subjects  are  hoary  with  the  prestige  of  pedagogical  triumphs 
in  the  past.  All  great  men  took  them  in  course  as  they  did  some  other 
things.  They  became  great,  of  course,  in  spite  of  the  other  things, 
and  altogether  on  account  of  the  virtue  in  the  classics,  mathematics  or 
English — it  would  never  do  to  say,  in  many  cases  in  spite  of  them. 
We  are  too  ready  to  amuse  ourselves,  even  when  we  do  not  even 
deceive  ourselves,  by  using  the  argument  "  after  this  therefore  on 
account  of  this."  We  are  all  ready  to  admit,  that  in  the  case 
of  these  older  subjects,  their  prestige,  their  having  for  so  long  a 
time  being  a  subject  of  pedagogical  interest,  and  on  account  of 
the  number  of  teachers  well  trained  in  them,  they  are   much  better 
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taught  to-day  than  the  natural  sciences  which  are  new,  and  which 
have  to  be  studied  practical!}.  The  teacher  in  the  one  class  of  sub- 
jects can  sit  in  his  chair  and  lecture  or  teach,  or  rise  merely  to  the 
blackboard.  The  natural  science  teacher  must,  before  the  hour  of  his 
lesson,  get  his  material  ready  for  the  class,  then  comes  the  teaching 
with  manipulations  altogether  incompatible,  not  only  with  the  easy 
chair,  but  with  the  leisurely  pose  even  of  the  ancient  peripatetic.  It  is 
work  and  worry,  with  always  a  dash  of  anxiety  as  to  the  results  of  new 
combinations  in  new  hands,  with  the  laboratory  teacher.  Then  when 
class  is  over,  the  kitchen  maid's  work  falls  on  the  teacher,  who  has  to 
see  the  apparatus  carefully  cleaned,  dried  and  put  away,  and  the 
debris  put  in  regular  train  for  its  disappearance.  The  teaching  of 
science  is  doubly  as  Uborious"  as  that  of  the  literary  and  mathematical 
branches. 

But  it  is  not  the  antipathy  to  laborious  work  which  is  the  main 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  having  proper  science  teaching.  It  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  few  opportunities  to  receive  a  scientific  training  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  Many  of  our  literary  educationists  are 
entirely  incompetent  even  to  discuss  the  matter  usefully  on  account  of 
their  profound  misconception  of  what  science  and  the  scientific 
method  are.  Granting  their  conception  to  be  a  true  one,  the  scientific 
teacher  is  as  much  as  any  one  at  the  mercy  of  a  logical  syllogism  as 
to  assent  to  their  conclusion  that  science  teaching  is  of  little  value. 
But  it  is  in  that  comprehensive  major  premise,  that  details  have  been 
assumed,  confuse^l  or  over-looked. 

Our  present  High  School  system  encourages  all  the  abler  students 
to  acquire  some  knowledges  of  the  classics.  As  some  assert,  there  may 
be  tco  much  or  too  little  of  it  for  our  good.  But  it  has  undoubtedly 
a  value  which  we  would  greatly  miss  were  it  repressed,  as  already 
it  appears  to  be  in  at  least  one  country  noted  for  its  otherwise  good 
educational  system.  As  there  is  no  disposition  of  serious  proportions 
to  repress  the  classical  side  of  our  High  School  woik,  I  need  say 
nothing  in  its  behalf;  but  shall  confine  mysdf  to  pointing  out  our 
very  great  backwardness  in  science,  although  the  subjects  are  impera- 
tive. We  have  a  surplus  of  teachers  graduating  as  classical  "  A*s ;" 
but  there  has  always  been  a  deficit  in  the  number  of  scientific  "  A's," 
and  the  present  scientific  requirements  are  very  elementary. 

Although  in  our  Academies  and  High  Schools,  laboratory  work  in 
chemistry  and  physics  is  improving  and  extending,  it  is  yet  not  uni- 
versal. And  the  written  examination  method,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
allows  fictitious  knowledge  of  facts  acquired  by  book  study,  and 
mnemonical  work  to  count  too  much,  so  as  to  '*  pass  "  persons  who  may 
have  no  real  scientific  knowledge,  and  who  know  nothing  of  scientific 
method. 

Now,  we  often  find  literary  men  who  appear  to  fear  that 
if  better  attention  (not  necessarily  more  time  in  all  cases)  be 
given  to  science  in  the  High  School  course,  it  may  be  an  injury 
to    the    literary    side.      They   surely  forget   that   the    more    scien- 
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tific  Students  which  are  turned  out  of  the  schools,  the  more  it  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  over-crowding  in  the  literary  professions,  and 
therefore  the  more  it  will  tend  to  make  the  literary  professions 
remunerative.  And  secondly  and  chiefly,  the  scientific  men  will  be 
mainly  skilled  laborers,  or  directors  of  labor,  who  will  be  produc- 
ing wealth  in  the  community,  thus  in  another  way  benefitting  the 
literary  professions. 

Pure  science  and  industry  are  related  to  each  other  somewhat  as 
grammar  and  literature.  A  law  of  pure  science  is  a  rule  in  art  and  in 
the  industries.  And  as  grammar  is  best  studied  as  language  lessons  by 
the  beginner,  so  is  science  best  begun  by  observations  on  what  is  at 
our  hand,  around  us,  nearest  us  in  interest  and  locality.  But  there  is 
apparently  little  demand  for  the  general  teaching  of  scientific  princi- 
ples in  the  High  Schools,  or  for  technical  institutions  for  the  scudy  of 
these  principles  in  detail  as  applied  in  the  different  arts  and  industries. 
And  why  ?  The  discovery  and  application  of  the  new  ideas  which 
elevate  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically  the  status  of  human 
society,  are  not  made  by  the  crowd.  The  light  is  seen  first  by  one 
man  ;  and  for  his  message  he  has  often  been  illused  by  those  whom  he 
eventually  benefitted.  Just  watch  the  laborers  tearing  down  the  finst 
saw  mill.  For  if  the  brook  were  taus^ht  to  saw  what  would  become  of 
the  hand-sawyers  ?  Every  new  labor-saving  invention  was  received 
in  the  like  spirit  by  the  unthinking  laborer.  But  instead  of  being 
starved  to  extinction,  even  after  the  wind,  steam  and  lightning  have 
been  chained  to  labor,  he  gets  a  shilling  a  day  for  every  penny  in  the 
olden  time,  and  his  cabin  is  more  luxjirious  than  was  the  castle  of  his 
lord.  Such  thoughts  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  new  iLOvements 
destined  to  be  of  use  might  not  only  not  be  discovered  by  the  masses, 
but  might  be  temporarily  opposed  by  them  and  their  leaders,  especially 
when  the  common  school  work  does  not  more  decidedlv  awaken  and 
stimulate  the  industrial  sentiments  of  the  pupils  during  the  eight  long 
years  of  boyhood. 

After  Thirty   Years. 

Now  after  thirty  years  of  our  free  school  system,  it  is  being  dis- 
covered that  its  action,  although  on  the  whole  good,  has  been  unneces- 
sarily one  sided.  An  old  ideal  of  education,  passable  enough  for  the 
profestiional  and  ruling  classes  when  the  masses  wore  uneducated,  is  now 
with  some  extensions  made  compulsory  on  all.  All,  then,  moved  to- 
ward the  places  for  which  their  education  was  suggestively  preparing 
them.  The  manual  laborer,  manufacturer,  trader,  were  no  ideals  for 
the  young  scholar  to  look  up  to.  The  sentiment  engenderecl  in  the 
schools  carried  his  sympathies  away  from  his  station  and  his  home  too 
often. 

Sentiment. 

We  all  know  the  powerful  influence  of  sentiment.  Create  the  senti- 
ment, no  matter  how,  and  we  can  change  men,  change  society,  change 
governments,  change  the  face  of  the  world.  Even  when  the  senti- 
ment is  known,  or  may  easily  be  known  to  be  ir.juriou<,  it  con- 
trols   many   people.       The   Flathea'ls  compress   the   skulls  of    their 
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infantf^,  the  Chinese  their  feet,  and  the  civilized  world  his  a  respect- 
able and  sometimes  religious  class  who  contribute  to  the  extinction  of 
the  race  b}'  the  torture  of  tight  lacing — ail  on  account  of  a  sipccies 
of  sentiment. 

Now,  if  sentiment  is  so  all  powerful  even  when  it  is  injurious  to 
ourselves,  what  a  great  power  it  might  be  should  it  reinforce  our  best 
interests. 

The  Industrial  and  Patriotic  Sentiments  in   the  Common 

School. 

As  distinguished  from  our  High  School  grades,  the  common  schools 
stand  for  the  first  eight  years  of  public  school  work.  If  during  these 
eight  years  the  pupils  are  so  trained  as  not  to  observe  their  surround- 
ings accurately,  not  to  reason  accurately  from  these  observations,  not 
to  gain  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  true  ''public  spirit ;"  if  his 
attention  is  absorbed  in  mental  woik  which  does  not  open  his  eyes 
to  the  advantages,  natural  or  otherwise,  of  his  home  and  his  country, 
he  will  not  be  likely  fo  be  conspicuous  for  accurate  observation  or 
patriotic  feelings  thereafter,  even  should  he  go  through  the  High  School 
and  the  University..  The  habits  of  body  and  mind  are  begun  to  be 
formed,  and  are  generally  fixed  in  direction  during  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  life. 

The  duty  of  a  good  teacher  is  to  direct  properly  the  sympathies 
and  volitional  energy  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  From  the  time 
his  young  pupil  first  meets  his  fellow  pupils  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
learns  that  he  must,  do  to  the  other  boys  as  he  would  have  them  do 
to  himself,  his  moral  training  begins.  Here  on  his  first  introduction 
to  the  world  are  the  oppoitnnities  of  the  most  impressive  and  longest 
remenibered  lef^sons.  If  the  young  patriot  shows  himself  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  time  and  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows  or  for  the 
honi  r  of  his  school,  the  next  steps,  his  duty  to  his  country,  to  the 
empire,  and  to  man  generally  will,  in  their  place,  easily  and  naturally 
follow.  He  discovers  the  good  points  of  his  own  country,  and 
insensibly  the  bonds  of  a  sentiment  binding  him  to  it  are  forming 
while  he  is  discovering. 

The  pr()per  teacher  looks  after  all  the  interests  of  his  pupils 
proximate  and  remote.  He  corrects  not  only  bad  habits  of  speech, 
but  ungraceful  and  injurioiis  habits  of  posture.  If  not  seen  to  be 
injurious  to  the  pupil  now,  bad  manners  and  unhealthful  habits  w\\\ 
certainly  profoundly  affect  him  at  .some  future  cri.sis  in  his  life.  He 
learns  habits  of  careful  investigation  and  accurate  de.scriptions  of  the 
same,  from  what  he  .sees  on  his  way  to  and  from  school  and  on  his 
longer  excuisions.  On  nearly  every  roadside,  in  the  cuttings  of  the 
banks  and  water  courses,  he  can  see  nearlv  evcrvthincr  in  the  science 
of  geology,  for  in.stance,  illustrated  so  that  a  child  can  understand,  if 
only  assisted  by  the  fifteen  minute  talk  on  what  is  seen  or  observed 
during  the  day.  The  elements  of  every  natural  .science  can  thus  be 
started  on  as  ^ound  a  basis  as  in  the  universities,  without  using  one 
unnecessary  technical  word.     If  the  teacher  oidy  knows   the  natural 
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science  of  the  school  section,  he  can  make  nearly  all  of  his  pupils 
observers,  without  interfering  with  the  book  studies.  He  can  liojhten 
che  lot  of  the  pupil,  sick  of  the  excess  of  memory  tasks  and  the 
deductive  reasonincr  of  his  text-books.  His  observation  of  and 
reasoning  from  natural  phenomena  of  all  kinds  observable,  will  pre- 
pare him  for  the  understanding  of  the  world  of  which  he  himself  is  a 
part,  and  co  which  he  has  dutit^s  to  perform.  In  all  this  elementary 
work,  the  names  of  the  different  sciences  need  not  be  as  much  as 
named,  should  not  be  named.  It  is  nature  which  is  questioned  closely, 
and  made  to  reveal  its  character  and  purpose  in  everything  looked 
into.  And  evervthinjj  should  be  looked  into,  not  certain  classes  of 
things,  everything  cofnmon  and  at  hand,  so  far  as  opportunity  offers. 

If  he  should  afterwards  select  a  literary  vocation,  this  training 
and  knowledge  would  be  among  the  most  valuable  to  him.  If  he 
becomes  a  tradesman,  or  a  manufacturer,  it  would  be  equally  valuable 
to  him  ;  for  all  wage  earners  live  in  the  same  world,  and  the  course  of 
nature  lessons  we  assume  to  include  only  what  is  most  common  to  all 
and  most  important  to  all,  and  near  us  all.  To  the  sons  of  farmers, 
for  instance,  it  would  mean,  that  having  an  insight  into  the  natural 
sciciice  of  rock,  pebble,  gravel,  soils,  loams,  trees,  bushes,  grasses,  grains, . 
weeds,  animals,  birds,  insects,  bacterial  germs,  ferments,  dairy  pro- 
ductions, vegetable  productions,  fruit  production,  food  preparation, 
food  preservation,  health  preservation,  and  even  political  economy, 
to  name  subjects  at  random,  the  moorland  would  not  be  so  dreary, 
nor  the  shore  >o  barren  as  before.  It  would  undoubted  I  v  determine 
many  clever  young  men,  who  otherwise  would  leave,  possibly  for  less 
productive  fields,  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  their  own  homes, 
especially  as  nature  study  so  intimately  suggests  and  enhances  the 
patriotic  sentiments  already  referred  to. 

In  fact,  the  nature  lessons  which  are  only  suggested  in  outline  in 
our  Course  of  Study,  is  the  scientific  study  of  Agriculture  begun.  If 
the  farmer's  son  goes  to  an  Agricultural  college,  he  will  have  to  study, 
as  a  part  of  the  science,  botany,  especially  when  combined  with  chem- 
istrj",  as  the  greater  subject  of  his  course,  the  foundation  of  all  the 
wealth  above  the  soil ;  zoology,  to  un.lerstand  the  treatment  of  his 
animals;  entomology,  to  save  his  vvork  from  the  destruction  of  insects; 
geology,  to  understand  the  growth  and  decay  of  soil,  and  so  forth. 
But  if  the  5'oung  lad  passed  eight  or  ten  \ears  of  his  life  trained  b^' 
custom  and  ignorance  not  to  observe  the  material  lying  around  him  on 
every  side,  his  book  study  and  museum  specimens  will  be  of  very  little 
service  in  overcominnr  the  Jinobservunt  habit  formed.  Infinitely  more 
profitiible  from  every  point  of  view  will  it  be  to  train  him  to  observe 
from  his  childhood,  especially  when  it  will  not  take  a  minute  from  his 
three  R's,  taking  up  only  that  spare  time 

**  When  Satan  f]n<l8  some  mischief  still. 
For  idle  hands  to  do  ;'* 

giving  more   pleasure,   and    a  pleasure   that  will    never  need    to    bt 
repented  of. 
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Teachers  of  our  lowest  class  are  expected  to  know  some  botany  to 
start  with,  and  to  keep  growinfj  in  its  uneftd  applications  with  every 
year  of  experience.  But  unfortunately,  many  of  them  are  not  very 
successful,  lackinsf  in  the  common  sense  procedure  as  well  as  the 
applications.  And  some,  in  their  unwisdom,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
such  subjects  arc  valueless,as  in  their  hands  they  very  probably  are.  But 
when  it  is  found  that  such  a  subject  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for 
early  training,  not  only  for  farmers,  but  for  literary  scholars,  not  only 
in  the  country,  but  in  the  largest  cities  in  the  world  where  many  chil- 
dren seldom  ever  see  the  country  in  a  life  tiuie,  it  should  give  even 
such  people  pause.  Who  should  know  ?  Those  who  have  tried  it  for 
years,  even  at  considerable  expense,  and  tind  it  becoming  more  and 
more  worthy  of  development,  we  must  suppose. 

Take  one  fronj  a  numbe»  of  examples  Berlin,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  a  million  and  a  half,  far  removed  from  the  fields  and  the 
woods  and  the  roadside  specimens  which  can  be  Imd  so  cheaply  in 
every  country  school  section  with  us,  so  cheaply  that  in  many  places 
the  pupils  pass  and  repass  them  more  than  400  times  a  year  for  a 
decade  without  seeing  anything  more  than  one  ill-defined  plant  which 
thev  can  neither  describe  nor  locate  definitely — the  "  weed«<."  But  if 
*  botany  is  so  valuable  a  study  to  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  why  should 
it  not  be  to  the  farmer  whose  whole  wealth  and  even  sustenance  comes 
throujifh  the  vegetable  kincrdom,  the  science  of  which  is  botanv.  I 
quote  from  the  latest  report  which  has  come  to  hand  on  the  schools  of 
Berlin : — 

"  The  School  Gardens. — The  fact  that  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  in  a  metropolis  to  piovide  for  the  necessary  number  of  plants 
for  instruction  in  botany  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  garden 
in  1869.  The  commission  of  parks  and  gardens  was  authorized  to 
arrange  it,  and  in  the  year  1N75  the  first  plants  were  distiibuted 
amonijj  six  large  schools.  During  the  following  year  forty-nine  schools 
could  be  supplied,  and  ever  since  1877  every  public  school  of  Berlin  is 
regularly  supplied.  Since  1881  the  private  schools  uf  the  city  are  also 
supplied,  as  well  as  the  royal  institutions,  if  they  pay  a  small  sum  of 
$10  to  $20  per  year  for  100  or  200  plants  or  cuttings  twice  a  week. 

During  the  summer,  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  large  wagons 
start  from  the  sehool  gardens  loaded  with  cuttings  packed  and  labelled, 
which  are  delivered  to  the  different  schools.  All  the  city  schools  are 
divided  into  thiee  groups,  each  group  receiving  its  cuttings  on  two 
days,  the  lessons  in  botany  being  arranged  accordingly.  Every  packet 
contains  one  species.  On  an  average  every  city  school  receives  four 
different  species,  in  secondary  schools  (high  schools)  six  species,  fer 
week.  Every  packet  has  150  and  190  cuttings.  During  vacation,  of 
course,  the  supply  ceases.  In  order  that  the  superabundance  in  sum- 
mer be  not  followed  b}^  a  scanty  supply  in  the  fall,  annuals  are  chiefly 
raised,  and  it  is  done  so  early  that  the  blossoms  are  obtained  long 
before  the  very  hot  season  sets  in.  This  is  neces.sarv,  owin<if  to  the 
fact  that  the  plants  have  to  be  cut  the  evening  Vefore  their  delivery. 
In  order  to  accjuaint  the  teachers  with  what  they  may  expect  from 
the  gardens  during  the  following  week,  the  ihiUij  papers  have  regular 
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announcements,  and  since  1887  a  list  of  the  plants  raised  is  submitted 
to  the  special  teachers,  who  consult  with  the  gardeners  as  to  what  may 
or  ought  to  be  sowed  or  planted.  Teachers  in  botany  are  permitted 
to  take  their  classes  into  the  school  gardens  and  give  a  lesson  in  the 
open  air,  wliere  they  aye  aided  by  the  gardeners  who  cut  the  specimens. 

But  the  plants  thus  placed  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  teachers  are  not 
the  only  ones  observed  and  studied,  for  the  playgrounds  of  every 
school  has  flower  beds  ;  shrubbery  and  trees  are  maintained,  which 
offer  opportunity  for  observation,  and  pot  plants  kept  by  teachers  and 
pupils  give  aid  in  the  same  direction.  All  these  arrangements  for  a 
rational  teaching  of  botany  have  proven  eminently  beneficial." 

What  Special  Changes  in  Education  Policy  have  already  done. 

This  can  be  illustrated  briefly  by  referring  to  the  commotion  pro- 
duced in  Britain  t»y  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  International 
Exposition  of  1851,  when  it  was  found  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
artistic  designs  and  finish  in  its  textile  fabrics,  its  potteries,  and  its 
manufactures  generally,  it  was  inferior  to  France,  and  England  was 
beginning  to  lose  some  of  its  trade  throughout  the  world.  At  once 
an  efl*ort  was  made  to  improve  the  defect  by  laying  more  stress  on 
drawing  in  the  schools,  and  establishing  special  schools  of  art  and 
design  with  an  abundant  expenditure  of  public  money.  Within  ten 
years  there  was  evidence  that  the  comparative  original  position  of 
English  superiority  was  being  regained. 

The  government  was  apparently  much  pleased  with  this  success, 
but  with  a  .strange  fatuity  the  development  of  scientific  education  was 
not  pushed  WMth  the  same  vigor  and  liberality.  As  a  good  authority 
has  just  expres.sed  it: — "In  vain  did  men  like  Roscoe  and  Plaxfair 
plead  for  the  endowment  of  research  and  the  support  of  pure  science. 
The  utilitarian  Philistines  and  the  classical  extremists  were  too  strong. 
Meanwhile  in  Germany  pure  science  was  pursued  with  ardor  and 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  Eveiy  new  discovery 
made  in  the  laboratory  has  been  immediately  seized  by  trained  experts 
who  have  developed  its  piactical  apf)lioation  to  the  arts.  At  the  same 
time  a  system  of  commercial  education  has  been  maintained  by  which 
young  men  are  equipped  for  the  special  purpose  of  introthicing  German 
manufactures  into  foreign  countries.  The  result  of  this  consummate 
system,  and  its  bearing  upon  English  prestige,  are  set  forth  in  a  little 
book,  with  the  ominous  title,  '  Made  in  Germany,'  that  has  created  a 
"^sensation  in  England.  The  burden  of  the  book  is  that  the  glowing 
representations  of  Thorold  Rogers  and  Sir  Robert  Giften,  which  still 
delude  Englishmen  into  the  belief  that  they  monopolize  the  trade  of 
the  world,  pertains  to  the  dead  past,  and  that  Geiniany  is  not  only 
beating  England  in  foreign  markets,  but  flooding  the  home  market 
with  its  merchan*iise.  This  success  is  attributed,  first,  to  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  secondly,  to  the  superiority  of  the  German  consiilar 
system  and  the  advantages  she  derives  fiom  protection.  The  efi'ective 
style  which  the  author  employs  might  raise  questions  as  to  the  sound- 
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ness  of  his  expedition,  were  it  not  confirmed  hy  the  most  calm  and 
dispassionate  authorities.  Thus  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Birmingrham  Municipal  Technical  School,  admitted 
that  England  had  suffered  loss  through  '  neglect  of  the  new  sciences 
and  new  discoveries  which  Germany  had  adopted  and  developed  in  a 
marvelous  manner.'  He  instanced  the  growth  of  the  color  trade  in 
Germany.  *  That  industry  was  an  English  discovery,  founded  by  a 
Birmingham  man  and  worked  in  Manchester.'  Yet  English  manu- 
facturers, from  the  mere  lack  of  knowledge,  have  allowed  it  to  be 
exploited  by  Germany,  and  the  trade,  amounting  to  many  millions  a 
year,'  has  almost  left  the  country  of  its  origin." 

"  The  same  week  Mr.  Juhn  Morley,  M.  P.,  in  an  address  at  a  Lon- 
don Polytechnic,  dwelt  upon  the  superior  system  of  Germany  where 
technical  education  is  intimately  connected  with  other  branches, 
especially  with  the  profoundest  principles  of  science." 

The  same  writer  also  proceeds  to  say  of  the  United  States  : — *'  It 
would  he  easy  to  prove  that  the  system  of  technical  instruction  in  our 
own  countrv  has,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  same  defects  as  that  of 
England.  It  is  often  too  superficial,  lacks  adequate  enrichment  from 
research,  and  the  insights  which  come  from  the  mastery  of  principles 
and  relations." 

This  criticism  refers  mainly  to  the  higher  education,  while  I  am 
confining  my  consideration  chiefly  to  that  of  the  common  schools.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  those  whoare  going  to  be  successful  in  the  higher  grades 
of  scientific  and  technical  work,  the  bias  must  be  early  formed,  and 
the  most  precious  time  of  life  for  the  acquirement  of.  the  habit  of 
accurate  observation  must  not  be  neglected.  Both  England  and 
the  United  States  are  now  commencing  to  spend  large  suuis  on  the 
development  of  this  side  of  education,  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  skilled  manual  manipulation  and  labor.  In  this  direction  we  are 
doing  comparatively  little,  but  if  we  b<^gin  below  in  the  common 
school  the  infiuence  will  soon  be  felt  all  the  way  up  to  the  top.  We 
shall  then  be  in  a  position  for  the  development  of  technical  schools 
with  profit. 

The  French  historian,  G.  Monod.  who  revisited  Gernianv  recentlv 
after  a  period  of  twenty  years,  expresses  himself  as  surprised  with 
the  changes  and  advance  in  that  country.     He  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  see  that  the  study  of  science  as  against  the  arts  and 
literature  can  be  couiplained  of  justly.  While  Germany  increases  her 
exports  she  also  enlarges  her  infiuence.  It  is,  I  think,  all  the  better 
for  the  country  that  the  educated  (cla>sical)  proletariat  is  decreased, 
and  the  number  of  poor  writers  and  savants  diminished  by  the  rapid 
extension  of  Germany  cormnerce  anrl  industry,  especially  if  the  study 
of  practical  sciences  reduce  the  number  of  young  men  eai;er  to  obtain 
a  government  position.     In  France  we  are  ruined  by  office-seeking." 
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Attractive  Schooi-S  and  Homes. 

I  endeavored  to  sugjijest  tlmt  the  development  of  a  patriotic  and 
industrial  sentiment  based  on  the  nature-lessons,  and  on  the  geography, 
history  and  literature  of  our  country,  would  be  the  best  possible 
preparation  also  for  those  destined  for  the  literary  professions, 
even  ii\  the  extreme  case  of  the  poet,  who  to  be  read  at  the  present  day, 
must  see  more  in  his  surroundinjrs  than  ihe  ordinary  observer  and 
must  see  truly.  This  when  combined  with  opportunities  for  getting 
manual  training  in  woodwork,  in  knitting  and  sewinor,  in  cooking,  or 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  teaclier  has  had  such  training  and  can 
show  the  benefit  of  the  same,  will  undoubtedly  aid  the  coiintry  boy 
or  girl  to  be  better  disposed  to  the  acquiring  of  such  accomplishments 
and  the  utilizing  of  them. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  such  an  ideal  form  of  rural  school  would 
entirely  stop  emigration  and  keep  every  one  on  the  original  home. 
Under  many  circumstances  this  would  be  undesirable.  For  from 
some  of  these  country  sections  will  rise  people  most  competent  to 
take  charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  country,  to  take  high  place  in  the 
professional  ranks,  and  to  captain  skilled  labor  in  manufacturing 
centres.  The  science  of  common  things  would  give  people  the  prin- 
ciples of  making  the  best  possil»le  out  of  their  special  environments. 
The  schoolhouse  itself  should  have  its  experimental  garden,  and  its 
grounds  should  be  a  model  of  neatness,  if  not  of  beauty. 

Then  the  school  still  further  should  become  an  intellectual  centre 
for  the  section,  with  a  useful  libraiy  which  each  within  the  section 
could  use  at  the  cost  of  only  his  own  share ;  the  microscope 
should  be  found  in  every  home,  not  for  intellectual  amusement  alone, 
but  for  its  practical  use;  and  the  loneliness  of  small  rural  sections 
shouKI  be  eidivened  by  esthetic  or  intellectual  entertainments,  and 
healthful  athletic  sports.  When  such  conditions  begin  to  prevail, 
home  life  will  be  more  attractive  and  more  full. 

Book  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is,  of  course,  the  most  fundamental  provincial  industry. 
The  reading  of  well  adapted  text-books  on  this  subject  in  schoo) 
would  to  some  extent  develop  the  agricultural  sentiment  if  associated 
with  objective  work,  illustrating  and  demonstrating  the  text.  But  in 
the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  non-scientific  teacher,  it  might  be  more 
injurious  than  useful.  It  would  be  another  meanin»*less  book  to 
cram  for  man  v.  While  it  mav  sometime  be  possible  to  find  a  book 
suitable  for  supplementary  rea<ling  in  .schools,  and  for  school  libraries, 
we  are  now  endeavoring  to  develop  the  teacher  who  by  means  of 
object-les.sons  may  be  superior  to  the  book.  Everything  depends  on 
the  teacher.  No  syst»ni  can  be  su(ce>sful  if  it  cannot  provide  in 
sonie  manner  or  other  the  proper  teachers.  One  essential  condition  is 
that  public  sentinient  will  allow  the  proper  teacher  to  have  a  salary 
upon  which  he  can  live.  If  a  good  teacher  can^make  niore  in  another 
profes.sion,  he  considers  that  fact  as  "  a  call  to  liim  "  to  enter  the  other 
profession.     The    lower   salaries    are,    then,    the    poorer    will   be  the 
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stranded  derelicts  left  to  do  the  teaching.  No  lt»gislative  acts,  or 
regulations  of  the  council  can  change  a  law  of  nature.  A  great  effort 
is  therefore  being  made  to  give  a  more  thorough  and  useful  training 
to  teachers,  so  they  may  be  the  more  able  to  demonstrate  their  useful- 
ness than  ever  before.  And  with  a  demonstration  of  greate 
ness  we  may  expect  a  more  liberal  remuneration  from  intellig*  nb 
sections.     To  carry  out  this  feature,  in  1893,  the 

Provincial  Normal  School 

was  changed  from  the  unnecessary  position  of  being  merely  a 
handicapped  rival  of  the  Hitjh  Schools,  to  whose  students  licenses 
were  granted  on  examination  without  their  taking  a'  course  of 
professional  training  for  which  they  were  allowed  to  substitute 
simply  a  written  examination,  neces^ririly  weak,  on  teaching  and  school 
manaofement.  The  result  of  this  was'to  attract  Uie  ambitious  students 
competing  for  university  scholarship-;  and  general  advancement  toward 
8  )me  of  the  learned  professions^  to  the  high  schools,  leaving  mostly 
young  ladies  who  took  an  interest  in  teaching  to  attend  the  Normal 
School.  From  this  highly  anomalous  state  of  the  law  when  compared 
with  that  of  England  aud  practically  all  the  advanced  countries  of 
Europe,  most  of  the  United  States,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  a  popular  notion  was  naturally  created  that 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  was  inferior  not  ou]y  to  the  colleges  but 
to  some  of  the  academies.  In  1893,  the  Normal  School  curriculum  was 
changed  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
leaving  the  general  elements  of  scholarship  to  the  Academies  and. 
High  Schools,  which  for  some  time  before  became  quite  capable  of 
doing  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

But  we  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  just  referred  to,  for  we  have  not  made  professioual  training 
imperative  on  any  class  yet  except  that  of  class  A.  There  is  an 
advantage  now,  however,  in  Normal  School  training,  as  it  gives  a 
teacher  an  advance  of  license  by  one  grade.  This  is  a  well  earned 
advantage,  1st  by  the  improved  general  scholarship  given,  especially 
to  the  lower  g?*ades,  and  2nd,  by  the  professional  training  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  3rd,  by  the  extension  of  the 
range  of  the  candidates'  knowledge  to  necessary  subjects  which  are 
yet  imperfectly  taught  in  many  of  the  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

But  still  the  gi eater  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  non-pro- 
fessional teacher,  who  can  obtain  an  advance  of  license,  as  a  rule,  by 
taking  a  year  at  the  High  School  and  advancing  a  grade  in  scholar- 
ship This  in  addition  puts  him  a  yearneaier  his  ultimate  profession 
of  theology,  medicine  or  law,  which  the  Normal  School  would  not  do. 

But,  as  the  attriulance  at  the  Normal  School  is  large  enough  at 
present  for  this  tiansition  period,  theie  need  be  no  haste  in  still 
further  reducing  the  disci  imination  aijuinst  it.  The  professional 
s^tandard  will,  however,  be  very  ixradiiallv  raided  from  vear  to  year  so 
far  as  the  i^eneral  conditions  will  allow  it  to  be  doi.e  with  advantac^e 
to  the  province  as  a  whole. 
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Here  I  may  refer  to  a  very  remarkable  criticism  coming  from  a 
quarter  naturally  having  no  educational  authority.  But  as  the  state- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  n)a<le  in  the  presence  of  public  men  who 
are  sometimesjtoo  busy  to  investigate  the  matter  for  themselves  ant!  who 
have  much  sympathy  with  struggling  students,  when  known  to  be 
worthy,  I  here  for  once  refer  to  it.  It  is  said  that  the  present 
standard  for  teachers  licenses  is  too  high.  That  they  are  one  grade 
higher  than  thev  were  in  1892.  I  am  starry  it  is  not  the  case.  And 
as  soon  as  pos.sible  I  hope  it  may  V)e  the  case.  But  it  is  not  yet.  The 
present  examination  of  the  grades  D,  C,  B  and  A,  were  most  dis- 
tinctly predicted  in  my  previous  reports  to  be  of  an  easier  nature 
than  the  corresponding  teachers'  examinations  prior  to  1898,  in  order 
to  allow  the  average  High  School  student  to  make  a  "  pass  "  if  he  did 
fair  work,  and  so  proceed  to  the  next  higher  gratle.  The  standard  of 
scholarship  on  the  whole,  was  estimated  to  be  raised  about  half  a 
grade  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  limit  of  the  teacher's  age  was 
virtually  lowered  a  half  year  by  the  regulation  allnwing  a  candidate 
with  all  the  other  qualifications  which  could  be  obtained  without  the 
restriction  of  an  age  limit,  to  obtain  his  license  on  the  day  he  became 
of  age.  To  plainly  reduce  this  criticism  to  an  absurdity  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  look  on  the  following  statistics,  showing  the  number  of 
candidates  who  went  up  to  the  last  teachers'  exaviination  for  grades 
D,  C,  B  and  A,  in    lb92,  and   the  number   who  obtained   the  grades 

applied  for,  with  the  corresponding  figures  in  189G : 

1892.  1896. 

No.  candidates  examined 1,431         2.517 

M  obtained  grades  applied  for 175         1,313 

In  1892,  175  only  obtained  the  grades  they  applied  for;  but  these 
grades  gave  them  licenses  of  the  same  class  In  189C,  1.313 
candidates  obtained  the  grades  they  applied  for,  but  each  grade  with- 
out Normal  School  training  qualified  only  for  a  license  of  the  class  one 
degree  below.  But  neaily  as  ujany  received  the  grade  applied  for  in 
1896  as  went  up  to  examination  altogether  in  1892. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  legislature  has  practically  put 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  nearer  the  doors  of  the  people  of 
the  counties  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  the  west  of  the  province 
than  to  tho.se  within  the  314  square  miles  around  Truro  ;  for 
travelling  expenses  going  to  and  returning  from  the  school  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  five  cents  a  mile  to  those  livins:  more  than  10  miles  from 
the  school. 

We  have  now  a  Normal  School  which  will  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  the  best  in  Canada.  But  that  does  not  imply  that  it  should 
not  be  better.  It  is,  however,  every  year  improving,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  yet.  It  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  Art  and 
Museum  material  as  at  least  one  of  the  Canadian  Normal  Schools. 
But  the  loyal   efforts   of  its  graduates  aie  adding  to  the.se  when  the 

fovernment  cannot  do  it.  But  the  government  has  not  been  idle. 
Ivery  nook  of  the  fine  Provincial  Normal  School  building  is  now 
utilized.  Every  .student,  in  addition  to  the  practice  in  teaching  from 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  High  School,  the  methods  of,  and  the 
arrangements  for  which  are  improving  each  year — in  addition  to  the 
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music,  elocution,  art  and  mathematical  drawing,  mathematical, 
geojrraphical  and  literary  review,  has  the  advantage  of  doing 
practical  work  in  phjsic-*,  chemistry,  and  wood  work  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Normal  School,  and  of  doing  biological  work, 
botany,  zoology,  entomology,  dairy  work,  &e.,  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  School  of  Aoricultuie,  where  observations  are  also  made  on  ether 
point-^  in  general  Ajjriculture  anti  Horticulture.  The  teachers  now 
graduating  from  the  institution  should  t^ive  much  more  practical  and 
interesting  talks  to  their  pupils  in  a  country  school.  The  teacher,  for 
instance,  who  t^ok  a  short  course  in  dairy  work  can  tell  or  illustrate 
in  an  oral  or  object  lesson,  the  best  methods  of  milking,  of  preserviog 
the  milk  from  impurities  and  noxious  germs,  and  the  treatment  all 
through  until  the  highest  priced  butter  is  produced.  The  pupils  will 
also  soon  see  that  the  teacher,  if  a  lady,  knows  how  to  do  some  thinffs 
better  than  the  boys.  She  can  drive  a  nail,  saw  a  board  to  the  line, 
square,  make  a  cabinet  if  necessary  ;  and  she  can  show  the  boys  how 
to  do  it  better  than  they  ca!»  do  it  themselves.  She  is  not  to  become 
a  carpenter  to  keep  the  school  room  in  the  condition  it  should  be;  but 
having  a  carpentei's  eye,  she  can  see  when  anything  is  wrong  which 
can  be  put  right,  and  she  can  direct  it  to  be  done  by  the  trustees, 
should  she  have  no  volunteer  boys  to  work  under  her  instructions,- - 
boys  who  might  in  this  manner  be  inspired  with  such  respect  for  the 
"  knowing"  teacher  as  to  be  induced  also  to  learn  their  spellings  and 
work  at  their  arithmetic.  The  general  air  ot  such  a  school  would 
inspire  the  idea  in  the  boys  that  mechanical  art  may  be  a  learned  art, 
for  the  teacher  had  to  learn  it ;  and  that  if  they  cannot  remember  all 
the  rules  of  grammar  at  the  proper  moment,  and  write  brilliant 
essays  like  the  boy  at  the  head  of  the  class,  they  at  least  knew  some- 
thing about  wood  working,  dairying,  useful  and  noxious  plants,  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil,  or  the  physics  of  a  drain.  Labor  would  be 
dignified  in  the  minrls  of  even  clever  pupils,  and  an  industrial  bias 
developed  in  the  sentiments  of  many  which  would  help  them  to  con- 
genial employment,  and  the  country  eventually  to  a  producer  as  well 
as  a  consumer. 

The  School  of  Agriculture. 

al though  in  winter  time  rather  far  removed  fiom  the  Normal  School 
for  convenience,  is  specially  useful  on  account  of  its  laboratories  for 
qualitative  and  quantitative  work  in  chemistry,  vegetable  and  animal 
dissection,  and  the  apparatus  neceusary.  Then  there  is  the  Experi- 
mental Farm,  with  its  various  crops,  its  fruit  trees,  small  fruit,  dairy, 
stock,  and  model  faruL  Although  the  farmer's  classes  take  up  con- 
siderable time  from  the  instructor,  the  work  done  with  the  140  teachers 
training  in  the  Normal  School  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  each 
one  of  these  should  be  expected  to  carry  into  as  many  school  sections 
througho'it  the  province,  some  inspiration  for  the  development  of 
the  aijricultural  sentiment.  Were  the  School  of  Horticulture  com- 
bined  with  this  institution,  it  would  give  that  division  of  labor  which 
would  add  greatly  to  the  total  effectiveness  without  additional  expense. 
The  influence  of  such  a  combined  institution  would  be  of  special  value 
in  aiding  teachers  to  catch  the  spirit  of  scientific  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. A  report  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  from 
its  energetic  principal  is  given  in  the  appendix,  page  128. 
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Attendance  at  Normal  School. 

Graduates  of  our  universities  were  formerly  allowed  to  take  the 
highest  class  of  licence  by  passing  a  written  examination,  although 
they  never  had  the  experience  of  teaching  one  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  occasionally  there  should  be  found  some 
at  present  who  would  like  the  privilege  of  stepping  full-fledged  into 
the  profe.ssion  wiUiout  either  experience  or  professional  training. 
What  the  clergy,  the  lawyers  and  the  doctors  would  think  of  such  a 
proposal  for  their  respective  orders  we  know.  But  still  there  is  an 
idea  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  all  that  should  be  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  profession  is  a  degree  from  an  arts  college,  especially  if 
the  teacher  intends  to  be  a  specialist,  say  teaching  either  cla.ssics, 
mathematics,  or  English.  But  an  "A"  license  gives  the  teacher 
authority  to  be  the  principal  of  a  school.  And  the  principal  of  a  school 
should  be  competent  to  direct  and  supervise  all  the  schools  under  his 
charge  from  the  kindergarten  up.  Sometimes  graduates  of  a 
university  find  it  very  distasteful  to  teach  an  elementary  class, 
especially  before  critics.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  candidate 
should  receive  a  license  without  the  test  or  without  the  training. 
We  have  now,  however,  more  academic  teachers  than  there  are  good 
positions  for.  It  is  our  duty  then  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion tis  high  as  will  admit  of  <iur  obtaining  a  sufiicient  supply.  This 
action  will  tend  also  to  raise  the  salaries  of  g'^od  teachers. 

That  the  policy  of  requiring  piofessional  training  at  a  Normal 
School  can  never  be  reversed,  must  appear  from  the  course  of  events 
m  all  the  advanced  countries  in  the  world,  where  from  one  to  three 
years*  professional  training  is  required  without  any  material  exception. 
In  this  province,  as  I  have  already  noted,  nearly  three-fourths  of  our 
teachers  never  passed  through  a  Normal  School  at  all.  Gradually  this 
state  of  affairs  is  improving. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer  edu- 
cational state  of  all  the  Americas,  conditions  exist  which  I  note  for 
the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  the  direction  in  which  all 
countries  are  moving.  The  following  paragraph  is  from  one  of  the 
official  "  Circulais  of  Information,"  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill : — 

"  THE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

"  Requjrements   for   Admission,   hSDC). 

*'  Candidates  for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  Normal  Schools  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years  complete  if  young  men  ;  and 
sixteen  years,  if  young  women  ;  and  must  be  free  from  any  disease  or 
infirmity  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  otfice  of  teacher.  Tliey  must 
present  certificates  of  good  moral  standing,  give  evidence  of  good 
intellectual  capacity  {records  of  their  scholar i*hip  standimj  in  the  high 
schools  are  desired)^  and  be  graduates  of  high  schools  whose  courses  of 
study  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,"  etc. 
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In  Nova  Scotia  the  High  Schools,  of  course,  are  all  unified  under 
the  Education  Department,  and  candidates  must  present  Provincial 
certificates  of  scholarship.  But  they  are  admitted  independently  of 
age  whenever  they  have  the  scholarship. 

"  New  classes  will  be  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  and,  as  the  studies  of  the  course  are  arranged  progressively  from 
that  time,  it  is  important  that  students  shall  present  themselves  for 
duty." 

"General  Two  Years'  Course  ob^  Study. 

"  This  course  is  deaigned  primarily  for  those  who  aim  to  teach 
public  schools  below  the  High  School  grade." 

Imagine  at  present  the  effect  of  a  law  in  this  province  requiring 
teachers  to  be  graduates  of  the  High  Schools,  (grade  A) ;  and  then  to 
spend  two  years  more  in  the  Normal  School,  in  order  to  prepare  to 
teach  a  school  below  the  High  School  grade  ! 

*•  Four  Years'  Term. 

"  The  Framingham,  Westtield,  Salem  and  Bridgewater  (Normal), 
Schools  should  have  also  a  regular  course  of  four  years,"  &c. 

"  Advanced  Course  of  Two  Years. 

"  The  requirement  for  admission  to  this  course  is  graduation  from 
college  or  its  equivalent.  Promising  graduates  from  the  general  two 
years'  course  are  also  permitted  to  take  it.  It  is  designed  primarily 
for  those  who  aim  to  teach  in  public  schools  above  the  grammar 
school  grades." 

Graduates  from  our  colleges  have  hitherto  not  been  required  to 
attend  even  a  one  year  course. 

From  an  official  seven  page  pamphlet,  addreased  to  any  one  wish- 
ing to  become  a  teacher,  I  quote  as  a  sample  an  opening  paragraph 
*'  What  can  the  Normal  School  do. and  ivhat  it  cannot :' 

"  It  is  true  there  are  good  teachers  who  have  not  been  normally 
trained  ;  it  is  also  true  th«re  are  poor  teachers  who  have  been  normally 
trained.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  if  you  attend  a  Normal  School,  it 
does  not  follow  that  you  will  become  a  successful  teacher.  This  is 
because  somuch  of  what  is  essential  to  success  is  a  matter  of  happy  native 
endowment,  and  therefore,  not  in  the  power  of  the  Normal  School  to 
give.  Physique,  presence,  health,  temper,  scholarly  power,  tact, 
patience,  ambition,  moral  spirit,  lovableness, — the  hasifi  of  all  these 
things  comes  not  from  schools  but  from  ancestry  and  surroundings. 
This  foundation  wanting,  no  Normal  School  can  make  it  good.  This 
foundation  present,  you  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  Normal  School, 
build  more  rapidly  and  securely  upon  it  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  Normal  School  will  give  you  a  quicker  insight  into  the 
nature  of  education,  put  you  earlier  upon   right  methods,  save  you 
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from  many  mistakes, — in  short,  furnish  you  with  the  gjreat  lessons 
that  have  come  from  the  study  of  the  teaching  process  and  from  the 
history  of  teachinjE:  in  the  past ;  for  you  need  as  a  teacher  to  begin 
where  the  successful  experience  of  the  world  has  left  off.  It  is  a 
clear  waste  for  you  to  spend  years  in  discovering  what  is  already 
known.  Moreover,  you  have  no  right  to  gain  at  the  "  expense  of  your 
pupils  what  you  should  gain  before  hand  at  your  own  expense." 

Remarks  on  Tables  of  Statistics  for   1896. 

Table  I. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  while  the  number  of  sections  without 
school  were  ten  more  than  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  schools 
increased  by  seven.  This  appears  to  mean,  that  while  some  sections 
were  becoming  too  small  or  weak  to  support  school,  in  seventeen  other 
sections  the  population  so  increased  as  to  require  to  open  another 
department.  Fhe  schools  open  for  the  full  year  increased  and  the 
time  in  session  of  all  the  schools  on  an  average  was  more  than  a  day 
better  than  in  1895.  All  this  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  increase 
of  sections  without  school,  which  tells  of  something  wrong  somewhere, 
although  it  was  more  than  balanced  by  advance  in  other  sections. 

Looking  for  the  cause,  we  find  it  to  be  mainly  d je  this  year  to  one 
county  which  in  1895  had  12  sections  without  school,  but  in  1896,  28 
sections — 16  more.  The  weak  sections  of  the  province  outside  this 
county  diminished  to  the  extent  of  six  ;  but  the  backward  movement 
in  this  one  county  neutralized  this  improvement  and  reversed  the 
figures  to  the  extent  of  10.  Turning  to  Tables  XIV  and  XV,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  average  salary  per  annum  from  the  sections  (exclu- 
dintr  Provincial  Grant)  of  this  county  for  male  teachers  of  classes  D, 
C  and  B,  were  respectively  S71,  $102,  and  $127,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  averages  of  all  the  counties  of  the  province,  SI  21,  $185, 
$277.  For  female  teachers  the  corresponding  figures  were  $57,  $85, 
and  $110,  as  compared  with  the  provincial  averages  $100,  $137,  and 
$182. 

This  same  county  also  demanded  and  received  more  "  permissives," 
on  the  plea  that  licensed  teachers  could  not  be  engaged,  than  fifteen 
other  counties  altogether  for  the  few  exceptions  to  be  provided  for  in 
them.  Is  the  difficulty  here  to  any  extent  due  to  causes  which  might 
be  obviated  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  carry  out  either  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  the  law  ?  Last  year  I  called  attention  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  evil  of  unnecessarily 

Small   School   Skctions. 

"  In  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  it  is  very  clearly 
implied  that  four  miles  is  not  an  excessive  diameter  for  the  school  section,  especi- 
ally where  the  population  is  sparse.  Now,  while  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
school  makes  attendance,  especially  for  young  pupils,  impossible  in  stormy 
weather  and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
such  a  distance  has  some  compensation  as  compared  with  the  too  often  longed  for 
position  near  the  school-house.  .An  hour's  walk  to  school  in  the  morning,  and 
another  back  again  in  the  afternoon,  give  the  very  best  opportunities  for  health  and 
strength-developing  exercise  in  the  open  air,  give  good  chances  for  the  practical 
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Study  of  nature  along  the  road,  and  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  enjoyment  of  physical 
rest  and  mental  work  in  the  school-room,  and  also  at  home  when  such  work  is 
required.  Still  so  many  parents  can  only  think  of  the  discomfort  of  the  distance  in 
bad  weather  that  they  are  ready  to  create  a  weak  section,  which  can  never  be  in  a 
position  to  keep  a  good  school  regularly,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  a  portion 
of  the  distance,  as  if  the  additional  distance  were  of  so  much  importance  once  the 
pupil  is  on  the  road. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  the  various  boards  of  district  school  commissioners,  assisted 
by  the  inspectors,  resist  any  extreme  or  unwise  demands  for  such  re-organizations 
of  boundaries  as  will  increase  the  number  of  sections.  And  it  is  most  necessarv. 
For  while  the  law  leaves  it  comparatively  easy  to  divide  a  section,  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  practically  impossible,  to  consolidate  again.  At  some  future  time  it 
may  be  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  two  sections  to  unite;  but  a  small  minority, 
which  may  nearly  always  be  had,  can  prevent  it.  In  other  cases  three  sections 
should  be  consolidated  into  two,  or  four  into  tnree.  But  such  a  move  would  require 
concerted  and  practically  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  each  three  or  four 
sections,  involving  the  change  of  their  boundaries  and  of  the  school-houses,  each  of 
which  would  affect  several  individuals  unfavorably.  When  sections  are  subdivided, 
then,  it  should  not  be  merely  to  suit  the  present  generation.  The  interests  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  should  be  held  in  view  as  well  as  the  present  fugitive  circum- 
stances. But,  unfortunately,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  counties 
to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  the  mischief  has  been  done  already.  Vox  example, 
Inverness,  with  its  area  of  1,270  square  miles,  has  no  less  than  176  school  sections, 
although  a  large  part  of  the  interior  is  unsettled.  That  would  give  about  y\  square 
miles  to  each  section,  a  diameter  of  only  about  2|  miles  each.  As  a  large  part  of 
the  county  has  no  school  sections,  it  follows  that  the  majority  of  school  sections 
cannot  be  very  much  over  2  miles  in  diameter." 

This  year  the  Inspector  of  District  No.  8  details  the  following 
points  in  his  leport: — 

"  A  great  and  widely  extended  evil  in  this  inspectoral  district,  especially  in 
Inverness,  is  the  very  large  number  of  small  and  weak  sections.  A  very  consider- 
able number  should  be  wiped  out,  and  with  decided  advantage  to  the  school 
interests  of  the  sections  concerned.     A  few  examples  will  illustrate  :-- 

Mount  Young,  in  South  Inverness,  constituted  first  one  good-sized  school 
section.  About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  divided  mto  three  sections, — Mount  Young, 
Hay  River,  and  Miller.  The  two  former  are  small  weak  sections  with  an  enrolment 
of  19  and  23  pupils  respectively,  and  Miller  section,  though  formed  fifteen  years 
ago,  has  never  had  a  school  opened,  though  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  have  been 
made  to  build  a  school-house. 

Within  a  radius  of  from  three  to  four  miles  from  the  school-house  of  New 
Canada  section,  the  following  five  school-houses  are  to  be  found,  and  all  closed  at 
this  date  and  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  six  years,  and  for  no  other  cause  than 
the  small  size  and  consequent  financial  weakness  of  the  respective  sections,  viz.  : — 
Melrose,  closed  since  two  years;  Skye  Mount,  since  four  years;  Upper  Glencoe, 
since  three  years;  Judson,  since  four  years;  and  Albert,  since  six  years  These, 
with  the  central  section  of  New  Canada,  forming  a  group  of  six,  could,  with  great 
advantage,  be  re-divided  into  three  sections  of  moderate  size,  and  able  to  support 
three  schools,  and  all  within  reach  of  all  the  schoolchildren  now  scattered  through 
the  five  vacant  sections. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  re-organization  could  be 
carried  out.  A  remedy  is  surely  needed  for  such  glaring  defects  in  the  size  of 
school  sections,  where  the  ratepayers  are  unwilling  of  their  own  motion  to  apply 
the  needed  remedy 

The  evil  of  small  sections  is  manifesting  itself  in  another  direction  besides  that 
of  financial  weakness.  Occasionally  two  or  three  ratepayers,  who  have  no  school- 
going  children,  exert  sufficient  influence  to  elect  trustees  known  to  be  indifferent  to 
having  a  school  opened.  These,  by  masterly  inactivity  on  one  excuse  or  another, 
neglect  to  engage  a  teacher,  and  the  result  is  a  closed  school  for  a  year,  if  not  for 
a  longer  period. 

In  larger  sections,  public  opinion  is  more  influential  and  is  not  so  easily  defeated.'' 
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This  evil  is  not  confined  to  one  county.  To  a  considerable  extent 
it  exists  in  several.  Shall  something  be  done,  or  must  matters  drift 
a  little  longer  ? 

Union  Sections. 

Principal  Soloan  of  the  New  Glasgow  High  School,  at  the  Pro- 
vincial Educational  Association  in  October  last,  presented,  in  a  very 
suggestive  paper,  theadvantajjes  found  to  be  gained  in  many  portions 
of  the  United  States  by  combining  a  large  number  of  ordinary  school 
sections  into  one  "  Union  School  Section,"  under  one  board  of  trustees, 
which  would  administer  all  the  schools,  thus  making  the  wealthier 
portions  of  the  enlarged  section  aid  the  poorer,  and  distribute  them 
so  that  they  would  not  be  unnecessarily  near  each  other,  or  pro- 
provide  cheap  transportation  of  pupils  to  a  central  school.  The 
union  of  large  and  normal  sections  has  been  found  useful.  How 
much  more  so  when  small  weak  sections  could  be  included  !  This 
would  be  a  new  line  of  policy,  if  introduced,  and  we  cannot  speculate 
as  to  whether  it  may  be  introduced.  But  in  the  meantime  it  might 
be  desirable  to  give  District  School  Commissioners  the  power  of  con- 
solidating sections  whose  geographical  extent  and !  population  or 
valuation  would  not  be  up  to  a  certain  minimum,  whether  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  in  favor  of  it  or  not. 

Permissive  Licenses. 

In  the  meantime,  feeling  that  the  practice  of  giving  "  permissive  '* 
licenses  to  teachers  for  such  sections  not  only  helps  to  demoralize  the 
sections  themselves,  but  to  lessen  the  inducement  to  young  men  and 
women  of  the  country  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  regular 
teachers  by  reducing  the  salaries  to  the  barest  pittance,  I  am 
directing  the  inspectors  to  refuse  their  recommendations  for  a  per- 
missive license,  unless  a  proper  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
section.  The  following  tests  of  a  "  proper  effort ''  will  be  required  in 
addition  to  those  already  prescribed  :  1st,  That  the  section  be  not  less 
than  four  miles  in  extent  if  geographical  conditions  will  admit  of  it. 
2nd,  That  the  annual  vote  for  school  purposes  to  be  assessed  on  the 
section  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  half  a  cent  on  each  dollar  of  the 
valuation  of  the  section,  which  is  a  figure  less  than  the  average  for 
the  province  as  a  whole.  As  the  valuation  in  such  settlements  as  a 
rule  is  always  lower  than  the  normal,  this  minimum  is  not  excessive. 
The  same  test  should  also  be  required  of  "  poor  sections  *  before  they 
become  eligible  to  receive  the  additional  grants. 

The  result  of  such  a  rule  may  possibly  be  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  sections  without  school  for  a  year  or  two.  But  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  very  few  years  it  would  result  in  a  great  gain 
to  the  sections  affected  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  all  other  sections 
in  the  counties  concerned. 

Parsimonious  Sections. 

Several  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  of  sections 
which  had  a  majority  of  voters  at  the  annual  meeting,  having  no 
interest  in  maintaining  a  school  or  )>eing  indifferent  to  the  advantages 
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of  education  for  their  own  children,  who  voted  down  a  school 
altogether,  or  elected  trustees  who  were  not  interested  in  starting  a 
school,  thus  leaving  the  children  of  the  section  without  any  schools, 
or  with  the  most  worthless  teacher  procurable. 

To  meet  such  cases  it  might  be  considered  whether  the  failure  of 
the  section  to  vote  an  amount  equal  to  a  certain  minimum  rate  for  the 
support  of  the  school  should  not  be  made  an  occasion  of  vesting  for 
the  year  the  power  ot  trusteeship  and  taxation  up  to  a  certain 
maximum  in  the  inspectors  or  boards  of  District  School  Com- 
missioners, or  parties  appointed  by  them. 

Some  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  trustees  of  sections 
so  large  as  to  have  two  teachers,  appointed  both  of  them  class  D, 
thus  suiting  the  immediate  desires  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
section,  but  unfair  to  those  contributing  most  largely  to  the 
support  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils.  I  am  recommending  that  sections  requiring  two 
teachers  should  have  as  the  principal  a  class  B,  or  a  class  C  teacher 
recommended  by  the  inspector  for  the  particular  principalship. 

Although  the  above  words  with  respect  to  delinquent  sections  are 
more  suggestive  than  usual  of  the  compulsory,  it  is  not  that 
there  are  greater  symptoms  of  degeneracy  than  usual ;  but  that  in  some 
places  the  improvement  has  been  too  slow.  And  if  the  state's  taking 
charge  of  the  schools  tends  to  cause  parents  to  lose  the  normal  or 
original  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
as  has  sometime  been  said,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  the 
educational  authorities  to  compel  attention  to  this  duty. 

Teachers  Employed. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  increased  39. 
From  Table  II  it  will  be  found,  as  already  alluded  to,  that  this  sum  is 
made  up  of  an  increase  of  42  male  teachers  and  a  diminution  of  3 
female  teachers, — a  new  feature  in  our  educational  history.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  this  reversal  of  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
the  increase  of  male  and  female  teachers  will  long  continue. 

Teachers    Licensed. 

The  figures  below  correlate  the  growth  of  the  profession  this  year 
with  that  of  previous  years  : — 

Licenses  Granted   in  1894,  1895  and  1896,  Compared,  showing  the   Proportion 

OF  Sexes. 
1894.  1895.  1896. 

M.        F.      Totals.  M.        F.     Totals.         M.      F.    Totals. 

Class  A  (Classical)   ...6  2            8 6  2  8..    ..9  1  10 

"     A  (Scientifio)  . . .     2  0            2....  .3  0          3 1  ..  1 

*«     B 10  27  37 21  31        62 20  34  54 

"     C 18  64  72  .,...  38  68       106 38  96  134 

••     D 16  67  83 23  75        98 40  152  192 

«•     D  (Provisional)  .10  38  48 29  69        98 32  90  122 

Totals 62      188        250  120      245      365  140    373  513 
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1896  COMPABBD   WITH  THE   ThREB   PREVIOUS   YeARS. 

1893.     1894.      1895.      1896. 


Class  A  (Classical)  . . 
**     A  (Scientific  . . 

••     B 

••     C 

••     D 

•*     D  (Provisional) 


8 

8 

10 

2 

2 

3 

1 

28 

37 

52 

54 

44 

72 

106 

134 

48 

83 

98 

192 

89 

48 

98 

122 

218 

250 

365 

513 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  still  further  advance  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  as  there  is 
every  prospect  of  an  over-supply  in  the  future  on  the  present  lines. 

During  this  present  year  I  purpose  asking  the  Council  to  consider 
the  proposition  of  slijihtly  further  elevating  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship of  the  teacher  without  changing  the  character  or  difficulty  of  the 
examination,  by  requiring  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  who 
do  not  graduate  in  the  Normal  School,  before  obtaining  a  license  to 
have  made  no  "  mark  "  on  an  imperative  subject  below  30  per  cent., 
and  to  make  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  at  least  on  the  English  papers, 
in  addition  to  the  pass  aggregate  of  "  400."  In  the  case  of  those 
receiving  diplomas  from  the  Normal  School,  the  faculty  would  be 
required  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  deficiencies  in  any  scholarship  sub- 
jects were  made  up  by  the  candidates. 

Normal    Trained   Teachers. 

The  table  below  gives  the  promise  that  trained  teachers  are,  under 
present  conditions,  beginning  to  stay  in  the  profession.  It  shows 
the  number  engaged  in  the  several  counties  since  1893: — 

Counties. 

Annapolis 

Antigonish 

Cape  Breton    

Colchester   

Cumberland    

^'^g^y 

Guysboro    

Halifax  Co 

Halifax  City 

Hants , 

Inverness    

Kings 

Lunenburg 

Pictou 

Queens     

Richmond    

Shelburno    

Victoria 

Yarmouth   


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

25 

25 

33 

35 

2 

7 

6 

6 

17 

22 

29 

33 

G3 

67 

85 

98 

75 

83 

95 

104 

17 

14 

14 

27 

2 

13 

18 

13 

23 

40 

57 

57 

31 

35 

34 

38 

45 

38 

48 

46 

7 

7 

17 

20 

23 

35 

48 

43 

23 

34 

38 

51 

20 

33 

41 

49 

5 

7 

7 

15 

1) 

9 

6 

7 

3 

4 

5 

13 

4 

4 

9 

6 

18 

22 

26 

29 

Totals 408  499  G16  690 
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In  the  following  table  the  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  percentages  of  Normal  trained  teachers  employed  on  the  average 
for  the  above  four  years  : — 

Aver.  Actual  Percentage 

CouKTY.  No.  of  Tr   Teach.         of  Trained 

for  four  years.  Teachers. 

Colchester 78.25  48.3 

Cumberland 80.25  43.3 

Hants     44.25  33.3 

Halifax  (Rural) 44.25  28.1 

Kings     .' 37.25  27.4 

Halifax  (Cit>) 34.50  24.8 

Annapolis 29.50  24.2 

Nova  Scotia  (Province) 553.25  22  7 

Yarmouth 2375  22  0 

Lunenburg     36.50  20.1 

?ictou    35.75  18  5 

Digby    18.00  17.0 

Cape  Breton 25.25  15.3 

Queens 8.50  1 4.4 

Guysboro , 11.50  11.6 

Richmond 6.75  8.9 

Victoria 5.75  8.1 

Shelburne 625  8.0 

Inverness 1 2.75  7.9 

Antigonish    5.25  6.0 

In  some  of  the  counties  there  have  been  superior  local  edu- 
cational institutions  which  did  much  for  the  preparation  of  good 
scholars  and  teachers  for  their  public  schools.  The  figures  above  refer 
to  graduates  from  the  Provincial  Normal  School  alone. 

Libraries  and  Collections. 

School  libraries  are  reported  as  having  increased  bv  44  during  the 
year,  and  scientific  collections  by  40.  This  work  is  done  altogether 
by  the  sections.  From  Table  VII,  it  would  appear  that  the  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  libiaries  decreased  by  345.  Searchingr  for 
the  principal  source  of  this  collapse,  we  find  that  in  the  City  of  Hali- 
fax last  year,  1,710  volumes  were  reported,  and  this  year  but  953, 
which  alone  would  cause  a  shrinkage  of  757.  There  may  be  some 
error  in  the  figures  of  this  year,  or  the  previous  year ;  but  they  show 
that  the  rest  of  the  province  made  at  least  a  total  increase  of  412 
volumes  as  well  as  of  40  libraries.  The  estimated  value  of  libraries 
and  scientific  apparatus  increased  by  over  $5,000. 

Tables  II.  and  III 

Give  an  analysis  of  the  various  classes  of  teachers  employed  in 
each  county,  and  the  number  of  those  having  various  terms  of  teach- 
ing experience. 

Table  IV. 

Shows  the  various  elements  of  attendance  during  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year.     The   number  on    the  roll  during  the  fourth 
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quarter  is  lef^s  than   the   total   annual  enrolment  by  the  number  of 
schools  closed  before  the  fourth  quarter. 

Table  V. 

Contains  one  column  needinpf  explanation — "  Under  five  years  of 
ao:e."  The  sum  total  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  pupils 
attended  school  under  five  years  of  a<?e.  It  simply  means  that  1,943 
children  attended  school  who  were  not  jive  years  old  on  the  1st  day  of 
August — the  beflfinning  of  the  school  year..  It  shows  the  number 
who  commenced  attending  school  during  the  year  just  as  soon  as  they 
became  of  age — five  years. 

The  total  annual  enrolment  is  101,032.  But  this  includes  only 
those  in  the  regular  day  schools.  The  Normal  School  attendance  of 
144,  the  Model  School  attendance  of  108,  and  the  Government  Night 
Schools  attendance  of  1,034,  should  be  added  for  the  grand  total  of 
public  school  pupils. 

There  were  3,(500  more  boys  than  girls  attending  school  in  the 
province  as  a  whole.  In  every  county  the  boys  were  in  excess, 
excepting  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  which  the  girls  led  by  289. 

Table  VI. 

In  its  first  six  columns  shows  that  there  has  been  improvement  in 
the  more  continuous  attendance  of  pupils, — those  in  attendance  for 
less  than  21,  51  or  101  days  being  less  by  from  500  to  800  each,  while 
those  attending  up  to  150  days  increased  over  900,  and  those  up  to 
200  days  over^  1,200. 

The  compulsory  school  enactment  did  not,  outside  of  Halifax  and 
Dartmouth  and  a  few  other  places,  lessen  the  number  who  "  did  not 
attend  school  at  all  * — as  compared  with  last  year.  There  appear  to 
be  still  some  6  000  of  school  age  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools.  From  the  statistics  on  page  148,  Appendix  F.,  it, 
would  appear  that  nearly  2000  of  these  might  be  in  attendance  at 
private  schools. 

From  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  it  will  be  seen  that  trustees 
as  a  rule,  are  so  powerless  to  carrv  out  a  principle  where  they 
have  to  take  the  initiative,  that  the  law  in  many  cases  is  not 
attempted  to  be  carried  out.  In  many  sections  the  attendance 
appears  to  have  been  so  good  that  there  was  no  need  of  enforcing  the 
law.  In  the  Journal  of  Education  of  October,  1896,  I  out- 
lined a  law  which  would  infallibly  go  into  effect,  unless  the  trustees 
overcame  the  inertia  so  peculiar  to  their  cla^s,  as  to  exempt  parties 
showing  reason  for  it  before  a  given  date.  No  expressions  of  opinion 
have  yet  been  received.  Here  follows  the  proposition  referred  to, 
with  the  remarks  made  on  it : 

**  At  the  close  of  the  school,  during  the  first  week  of  July,  just  after  the  return 
has  been  completed,  the  secretary  of  the  school  would  take  from  the  register  the 
number  of  days  of  school  lost  by  the  children  from  6  to  13  years  old  of  each 
parent  or  guardian,  and  notify  liim  immediately  to  state  to  the  trustees  any  time 
before  the  last  day  of  July,  any  reasons  why  he  should  not  on  the  first  day  of 
August  be  charged  one  cent  for  each  lost  day,  to  be  collected  as  the  poll  tax  with 
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the  sectional  taxes  for  the  following  school  year  On  showing  reasons  such  as 
now  allow  trustees  to  exempt  parents  from  fines  before  the  end  of  July,  a  proper 
portion  of  the  absences  might  be  excused. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  over  the  present  are  :  (i)  It  would  be  a 
general  law  so  that  no  odium  would  be  incurred  by  parties  in  the  section  for  the 
introduction  of  a  fining  system  for  non-attendance  as  at  present.  (2)  It  would  not 
be  nominally  a  fine,  but  a  compensation  to  the  section  for  the  loss  of  county  grant 
which  the  rest  in  the  section  must  be  taxed  for  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
child.  Now,  if  a  parent  keeps  his  boy  at  home  one  day,  the  whole  section  must 
be  taxed  about  two  cents  for  it  It  would  be  only  fair  from  every  point  of  view 
that  the  parent  «?hould  pay  a  cent  to  the  section  rather  than  force  the  section,  as  he 
now  does,  to  pay  two  more  cents  on  account  of  his  boy's  help  or  holiday.  A 
person  who  has  no  children  to  attend  school  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a 
school  for  his  neighbor's  children,  but  the  neighbor  may  keep  his  family  a  day 
from  that  school  and  the  ratepayers  instead  of  being  charged  less  for  the  school 
are  really  taxed  ten  cents  more.  Why  should  not  the  parent  pay  the  whole  of  that 
extra  tax  on  his  neighbors  for  the  luxury  or  necessity  of  keeping  his  children  at 
home  ?  What  objections  should  anyone  have,  then,  to  making  up  to  the  section,  say 
a  cent  a  day,  which  is  really  less  than  the  cost  of  a  day's  absence  to  the  section  ? 
(3)  It  would  encourage  regular  attendance,  and  would  not  contribute  to  the  feeling 
a  pupil  or  parent  may  have  now,  that  if  the  child  can  put  in  120  days,  it  is  all 
right  to  stay  home  the  other  96  days.  If  he  attends  evei-y  other  day,  or  stays  at 
home  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  it  is  all  right  !  Whereas  such  irregular 
attendance  may  make  a  genius  a  dunce,  and  an  angel  the  greatest  villain  in  the 
section.  The  cent  every  absent  day  would  be  a  loud  advertisement  if  not  an 
exhortation  to  many  people  who  at  present  do  not  think.  (4)  The  trustees  could 
even  as  easily  as  at  present  excuse  absence  in  the  case  of  children  living  over  two 
miles  from  school  in  stormy  weather,  those  receiving  education  otherwise,  or  those 
physically  or  by  illness  prevented  from  attending,  etc. 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  is  this  :  Tax  every  day's  absence  one  cent,  appeals  for 
exemptions  to  boards  of  trustees  being  allowed  up  to  the  31st  day  of  July. 
Thereafter  this  absentee  tax  (or  compensation  to  section  for  equivalent  loss  of 
county  grant)  to  be  collected  as  the  poll  tax  with  the  regular  school  rates  in  the 
school  year  following." 

The  numbers  of  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb  who  are  not  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  the  splendid  schools  in  Halifax  are  diminishing, 
according  to  the  teachers'  reports  from  each  section.  The  province 
has  provided  education  for  these  as  freely  as  for  the  normal  children. 
And  the  accommodations  and  privileges  of  those  attending  these  schools 
are  far  ahead  of  what  are  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
generally,  so  that  it  is  astonishing  to  find  any  such  atHicted  children 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  the  country  has  so  liberally  provided 
for  them.  It  must  be  assumed  that  in  some  parts  of  the  province  the 
character  and  advantages  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Halifax  Institution  for  the  Doaf  and  Dumb  are  not  yet  fully  known. 
The  teachers  are  instructed,  however,  to  bring  this  information  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  who  may  be  benefitted  by  it  in  the  sections  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Table  VII. 

Shows  that  the  average  rate  of  sectional  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools  is  57  cents  on  the  SlOO.  Sections  seeking  any  piivileges  such 
as  the  one-third  additional  Provincial  and  County  Grants  for  "  poor 
sections,"  or  a  '*  permissive,"  should,  at  least,  show  that  they  did  their 
duty  to  the  extent  of  thj  average  provincial  rate  of  taxation.  For  it 
is  a  wrong  in  principle  to  give  aid  to  sections  which  will  not  make  an 
average  effort  to  help  themselves,  when  the  rest  of  the  province  is 
indirectly  taxing  itself  to  give  them  special  or  extra  aid. 
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The  average  valuation  of  the  school  sections  of  the  province 
5s  ^41,586.  But  as  some  single  school  sections,  for  instance,  Halifax 
City  with  its  139  departments,  are  large,  let  us  divide  the  total  valu- 
ation, $78,  847, 559,  by  the  number  of  schools  (departments  under  one 
teacher),  2,312.  This  shows  the  average  value  of  property  assessable 
for  school  purposes  for  each  school  of  one  teacher  in  the  province  to 
be  $34,103,  which  is  value  of  the  average  school  section. 

This  average  of  $34,000  should  be  a  guide  to  district  school  com- 
missioners in  considering  the  financial  strength  of  a  new  section  which 
they  may  be  pressed  to  create.  As  this  valuation  includes  large  towns 
and  cities,  let  us  take  for  example  a  few  counties  not  having  large 
towns  where  the  technical  valuation  is  said  to  be  nearer  the  real  value  : 

Average  Section,  Annapolis $86,474 

Halifax  (Rural)    28.772 

Guysboro 11,799 

Inverness 8,019 


If  the  school  sections  of  Inverness  were  all  of  the  proper  geographi- 
cal size,  the  average  value  of  each  would  he  over  $15,000. 

Table  VIII. 

Shows  how  the  teacher's  time  during  school  hours  was  occupied. 
As  this  table  was  discussed  so  fully  in  the  two  previous  reports,  I 
leave  it  to  speak  for  itself  on  the  present  occasion. 

Table  IX. 

It  will  be  noticed  under  the  heading  of  "  transfers,"  that  in  some 
counties  there  have  been  principals  of  schools  who  were  not  able  to 
keep  the  statistics  of  their  various  departments  correct  on  this  point. 
The  errors  are  due  to  the  marking  of  a  pupil  as  transferred  out  of  one 
department  before  his  name  and  attendance  are  entered  on  the 
register  of  the  second  department.  It  would  appear  that  as  many  as 
57  pupils  had  their  names  and  attendance  lost  to  the  annual  return 
n   this  way. 

Tables  X.,  XL,  XII.  and  XIII. 

Give  an  analysis  of  the  High  School  work,  including  what  was 
done  in  the  Academies,  the  High  Schools  and  the  Common  Schools 
doing  .some  work  above  grade  VIII.  As  a  mistake  was  made 
inadvertently  in  the  return  of  one  teacher  in  the  County  of  Victoria, 
by  entering  the  No.  of  minutes  devoted  to  each  subject  instead  of  the 
number  of  pupils;  and  as  the  printers  had  the  form  struck  otf  before  the 
teacher  could  be  communicated  with  for  a  correction,  this  correction 
of  tables  X.,  XI.  and  XII.,  for  Victoria,  and  the  province  are  given 
here.  It  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what  the  non-detection  of  an 
error  may  entail  on  all  the  statistics  into  which  it  enters.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  decided  grovvth  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  statistics  from  year  to  year. 
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Table  XIV. 

Shows  that  the  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  fell  during  the  year 
as  already  referred  to.  The  fall  is  $48  for  class  A  ;  $21  for  B  ;  $12 
for  C  ;  and  half  a  dollar  for  D. 

Class  5,  (Male.) 

Highest  County  average,  Halifax  City $667 

Provincial  averaore 397 

Lowest  County  average,  Victoria 200 

Class  C,  {Male.) 

Highest  County  average,  Halifax  City $610 

Provincial  average 275 

Lowest  County  average.  Inverness , . ,  . .    192 

Class  D,  {Male) 

Highest  County  average,  Digby $237 

Provincial  average 181 

Lowest  County  average,  Inverness 71 

Table  XV. 

Shows  that  salaries  of  female  teachers  also  slightly  declined 
except  class  A,  which  rose  $88.  Class  B  fell  $7  :  C  nearly  $5,  and  D 
$2. 

Glass  B,  {Female.) 

Highest  County  average,  Halifax  City $361 

Provincial  average 302 

Lowest  County  average,  Inverness 230 

Class  (7,  {Female.) 

Highest  County  average,  Halifax  City $272 

Provincial  average 227 

Lowest  County  average,  Inverness 175 

('lass  D,  (Female.) 

Highest  County  average,  Halifax  City $207 

Provincial  average 160 

Lowest  County  average,  Inverness 117 

Salaries  of  Male  vs.  Female  Teachers. 

While  the  Government  Grant  to  each  section  is  the  same,  namely, 
for  B,$120;C  $90,  and  D  $60,  the  following  shows  the  portion  of  the 
salary  raised  by  the  section  including  County  fund  : 

B.  C.  D. 

Males $277       $185         $121 

Females 182         137  100 


Difference $95         $48  $21 


xliv 
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It  is  held  by  some,  that  if  female  teachers  can  underbid  the 
males  to  such  an  extent  it  is  unfair  to  give  them  the  same  Provincial 
Grant ;  that  the  value  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  salary 
given  by  the  trustees,  to  which  the  Provincial  Grant  should  be  pro- 
portional. The  best  way  for  the  female  teachers  to  meet  such 
criticism  is  to  ask  for  their  services  the  same  salary  as  the  male 
teachers,  and  demonstrate  their  ability  to  manage  the  school  just  as 
well  as  they  can.     In  many  cases  they  prove  their  superiority. 

Table  XIX. — The  County  Academies. 

On  pages  24  and  25  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Academy  staff  of  the  province,  their  respective  salaries,  and  a 
reference  to  the  subjects  taught  by  each. 

The  County  Academies  show  a  healthy  increase  compatible  with 
the  general  increase  of  pupils  in  the  province.  There  were  only  47 
more  enrolled  than  in  1895.  In  the  non-academic  High  Schools  there 
is  nominally  a  larger  increavse  of  pupils;  but  this  rather  shows  the 
greater  care  taken  in  the  County  Academies  in  the  admission  and 
promotion  of  the  pupils.  Yet,  some  of  the  High  Schools  are 
superior  to  some  of  the  County  Academies.  But  there  are  hundreds 
of  miscellaneous  schools  which  do  some  High  School  work,  and  in 
the  "returns"  from  them  we  have  simply  the  estimates  of  the 
teachers  uncontrolled  by  the  inspection  of  the  Superintendent  as  are 
the  Academies. 

The  following  figures  show  how  these  two  classes  of  high  schools 
compare : — 


1895. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Academies,  Regular  Students 

Partial            "          

High  Schools,  &c.,  Regular  Students.. 

Partial 

1,492 

34 

2,593 

1,140 

],539 

34 

2,928 

1,G15 

47 

0 

335 

475 

Totals 

5.259 

6,116 

857 

Errors  in  Classification   1895* 

269 

• 

Corrected  increase  in  1896 

588 

•See  Page  XIX,  Report  of  1895. 


There  are  probably  not  more  than  3000  regular  fully  qualified  high 
school  pupils  in  the  province,  if  we  allow  the  non-academic  high  schools 
to  have  only  a  little   more   of   equal  standing  than  the  academies. 


ST.    MARTHA'S   CONVENT,    ANTIGONISH, 
(Founded  1898.) 


ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER-S  COLLEGE,  ANTtGONISH. 
(Founded  1864.) 
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That  is,  some  three  out  of  every  one  huvdred,  at  the  most  not  Jiue  out 
of  one  hundred,  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  various  learned 
professions,  and  these  now  include  those  who  will  have  to  manage  or 
direct  industrial  and  skilled  labor  of  every  kind.  The  proportion  is 
small  enough.  Three  or  even^ve  to  direct  intelligently  every  hundred, 
to  captain  labor  as  well  as  to  till  the  old  learned  professions,  is  not  a 
large  proportion.  The  secondary  education  has  to  make  very  much 
advance  yet  before  intelligent  men  can  think  that  there  is  too  much 
of  it.  We  want  more  of  it ;  but  of  a  more  generally  practical  and 
industry  stimulating  kind. 

The  County  Academies  have,  on  the  whole,  made  a  very  consider- 
able advance  during  the  year.  A  few  of  the  smaller  ones  are  yet 
nearly  stationary,  but  all  iraprovin<r.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones,  as 
well  as  of  the  greater,  have  been  making  remarkable  progress. 

In  Antigonish  the  college  and  convent  are  so  affiliated  with  the 
public  school  system  as  to  give  freely  not  only  to  the  qualitied  pupils 
within  the  section,  but  to  all  within  the  county,  the  advantages  of  a 
large  and  highly  educated  staff  of  instructors,  with  superior  educa- 
tional appliances.  The  common  schools  of  the  town  would  be  much 
more  effective,  however,  were  the  three  parallel  series  of  grades 
reduced  to  at  least  two.  There  are  two  series  of  high  school  grades, 
one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls,  a  condition,  of  course, 
necessaril}'  determined  by  the  college  and  convent.  But  as  the 
attendance  is  large,  giving  full  classes  of  one  grade  for  each,  the  dupli- 
cation of  teaching  work  is  not  unnecessary,  even  were  consolidation 
practicable  from  other  points  of  view.  The  duplication  of  teaching 
work  in  any  group  of  schools  is  vicious  only  when  it  gives  the  teacher 
twice  as  many  classes  to  teach  in  a  given  hour,  as  the  single  series  of 
grades  would  require.  Whenever  one  grade  forms  a  class  too  large  for 
a  teacher  to  manage  with  the  best  results,  then  duplication  of  the  class 
becomes  profitable.  During  the  past  year  these  institutions  have  been 
considerably  extended  with  the  prospect,  among  other  objects,  of 
affording  facilities  for  the  development  of  more  of  the  industrial  sides 
of  education.  On  the  opposite  page  is  given  a  representation  of  one 
of  these  new  buildings,  together  with  St.  Francis  Xavier  College 
which  functions  also  as  the  County  Academy  under  Section  19  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  relating  to  Public  Instruction. 

Yarmouth,  for  some  years,  had  its  County  Academy  and  a  depart- 
ment of  the  "  Milton  "  school  doing  Academic  or  High  School  work 
in  duplicate.  As  the  principle  of  duplicating  work  when  the  teachers 
have  more  than  one  grade  each  is  a  wasteful  policy,  the  Education 
Department  could  not  recognize,  for  the  purpose  of  award- 
ing the  Academic  Grant,  the  students  of  the  "  Milton "  School, 
although  there  was  no  Academy  in  the  province  in  which  the  grading 
was  more  strictly  up  to  the  prescribed  standard,  promotion  being  on 
the  results  of  the  Provincial  Examination.  The  High  School  depart- 
ment of  this  school  had  so  successful  a  career  before  Milton  became 
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incorporated  with  Yarmouth,  that  the  citizens  were  losing  $500  a  year 
of  a   possible  Academic  Grant    rather    than   consent    to    merge    its 
prestige  in  that  of  the  Academy.      This  year  the  consolidation  was 
effected,  and    the    Countv    Academy    is    taking  at  once  one  step  in 
advance.     A  separate  building    for  Academic  purposes,  and  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  highest   intellectual  and  educative  forces  of  the 
town,  will  naturally  follow,  and  with  that  a  still  further  increase  of 
students.     To  judge  from  what  Yarmouth   haK  done  in  the  past,  and 
the  disposition  shown  at  present,  the  new  building  will  sustain  the 
reputation  of    Yarmouth    throughout    the    province   as   in  the   days 
of  the  "  Seminary." 


Just  here,  I  may  note  that  in  another  county  town  a  system  of 
four  schools  was  divided  into  two  parallel  series  duplicatinir  each 
other.  Eleven  grades  of  the  public  school  course  were  required  to 
be  taught.  Each  teacher  would  be  required  on  an  average,  say,  to 
have  charge  of  only  two  or  three  grades,  when  the  schools  were 
graded  in  one  series.  But  when  the  depaitments  were  graded  in  two 
series,  each  teacher  was  required  to  have  charge  of  twice  as  many 
grades ;  or  in  other  words  was  compelled  to  give  one-half  the  time  to 
each  grade.  This  change  which  virtually  decreased  the  attention 
which  every  teacher  in  the  little  town  could  give  to  each  grade  by 
one-half,  without  lessening  the  cost  to  anyone,  threatened  to  reduce 
the  Academic  attendance  below  the  minimum  of  recognition.  For  those 
doing  High  School  work  in  the  rival  department  could  not  be  counted 
as  qualifying  for  the  Academic  Grant.  The  attendance  has  hitherto 
been  just  large  enough,  owing  to  the  wise  action  of  the  trustees  in 
endeavoring  to  concentrate  the  attendance  of  the  High  School  pupils 
in  the  Academy.  But  as  this  system  of  grading  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  'satisfactory  provision  for  the  instruction  of  all  common  school 
pupils  within  the  section,"  (See  Reg.  1  &;  2,  G. ;  County  Academies, 
page  XVII.  of  the  Manual  of  1895),  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
section  will  longer  continue  to  draw  the  Academic  Grant ;  more  especi- 
ally as  there  is  another  town  in  the  same  county  which  has  a  sinrrle 
system  of  grades,  with  other  conditions  as  satisfactory.  I  endeavored 
to  indicate  how  the  single  graded  system  might  be  applied  in  the  said 
county  town,  so  as  to  be  tolerable  to  those  interested  in  the  separatif  n 
as  well  as  beneficial  to  the  section.  If  some  such  arrangement  can  be 
made  to  prevent  the  injurious  duplication  of  teachers'  work,  the 
county  town  would,  of  course,  continue  to  retain  the  Academy, 
although  the  competing  section  might  be  in  some  other  respects  ahead. 

The  County  Academy  and  public  school  building  of  Lunenburg, 
which  is  represented  in  our  frontispiece,  was  opened  during  the  year. 
With  respect  to  heating,  ventilation,  laboratory  and  other  accommoda- 
tions, it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  modern  school  buildings 
of  the  same  size  and  character  on  the  continent.  Its  site  is  also 
superior,  effectively  improving  the  appearance  of  the  town  from  every 
point  of  view,  as  the  whole  reflects  credit  on  the  citizens  of  Lunenburg. 
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It  has  already  produced  the  usual  effect  of  increasinjif  the  attendance 
in  the  public  schools,  and  is  soon  likely  to  require  an  enlargement  of 
the  Academic  staff. 

The  Clare  County  Academy  is  improving,  and  it  is  no  small  dis- 
tinction that  from  that  institution  this  vear  came  a  student  of  our 
own  Acadian  French  fellow  countrymen,  who  at  our  English  Pro- 
vincial Examinations  led  the  whole  province  with  the  highest 
aggregate  in  Grade  B — the  third  year  of  the  High  School  course. 

In  none  of  our  county  towns  has  a  more  energetic  effort  been 
made  with  success  than  in  Kentville.  The  enlargement  of  the 
building,  the  fitting  up  of  a  laboratary,  the  improving  of  the  grounds, 
and  the  engagement  of  a  staff  of  three  Academic  teachers,  have  been 
justified  by  the  large  attendance  from  the  county. 

Both  at  Amherst  and  Truro,  the  Academies  and  the  common 
schools  have  been  making  a  progress  which  is  not  excelled.  Good 
common  schools  most  profoundly  affect  all  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  pupil. 

Windsor,  lone:  noted  for  its  good  staff  of  teachers,  has  at  last 
determined  to  provide  for  the  County  Academy  and  common  schools, 
a  new  building,  which  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  likely  to  have  all  the  good 
points  of  the  modern  buildings  which  have  distinguished  the  last 
few  years  of  our  educational  history.  The  present  accommodations 
are  not  of  such  a  character  as  would  justify  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  continuing  the  Academic  Grant  under  Reg.  G.,  1  &  2.  (See 
also  Ed.  Reports,  1894.  xxviii.  and  1893,  xv.) 

The  Halifax  (Jounty  Academy  has  also  broken  its  record  for  some 
years  past.  In  ad<lition  to  minor  improvements,  a  well-fitted  up 
physico-chemical  laboratory  for  ninety-six  students — forty-eight  at 
one  time — is  being  supplied  with  gas,  water  and  pneumatic  tanks,  &c., 
at  each  stand.  Physical  education  is  being  more  thoroughly  attended 
to,  the  female  students  taking  a  course  in  Swedish  gymnastics  and 
the  male  students  in  military  drill.  The  Manual  training  department 
for  the  boys  has  been  extended  by  the  intioduction  of  lathe  working, 
and  a  department  of  cooking  is  proposed  for  the  girls — of  the 
seventh  grade,  rather  than  for  those  of  the  Academy. 

The  Pictou  Academy  has  arisen  from  its  ashes  nearly  double  its 
original  size,  and  is  nearing  completion,  with  improvements  in  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  suites  of  rooms  for  laboratory  woik,  museum,  library, 
manual  training,  art  work,  and  the  like.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
without  a  peer  as  a  high  school  or  academic  building.  When  the 
grounds  are  put  in  proper  shape,  a  photographic  view  of  the  building 
may  be  given  in  a  future  report.  In  the  meantime,  the  architect's 
plan  gives  a  correct  idea  of  its  general  appearance. 
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The  leading  high  schools  are  also  having  improved  accommodations 
and  are  doing  good  work,  some  of  them  second  to  but  few  of  the 
academies,  such  as  New  Glasgow,  Parrsboro,  North  Sydney,  Canso, 
Springhill,  Bridgetown,  and  others. 

The  average  ages  for  the  province  of  the  several  grades  in  the 
County  Academies  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  are  as  follows : 

Grade  D.       Grade  C.       Grade  B.       (Jrade  A. 

Years 15.40         16.62         17.58         18.39 


The  Provincial  Examination. 

The  results  of  this  examination,  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Table 
XXI,  with  the  averages  of  the  various  stations  on  the  different 
subjects,  in  Appendix  0,  pages  149,  have  already  been  referred  to. 

A  regulation  has  just  been  published  which  enables  principals  of 
schools  to  have  greater  power  in  securing  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
pupils  to  good  reading  and  good  penmanship.  The  teacher  can  now 
prevent  a  candidate  from  going  up  to  examination  if  he  does  not  show 
proficiency  in  these  subjects.  Good  reading  was  in  many  cases  prac- 
tically neglected  formerly,  not  only  by  pupils  but  by  teachers,  because 
it  would  not  count  at  the  written  examination.  As  the  trustees  and 
parents  did  not  often  examine  with  sufficient  strictness  this  subject  of 
the  school  work  at  the  public  or  other  examinations,  a  high  school 
candidate  might  pass  the  gauntlet  of  the  written  examination,  and  be 
glaiingly  defective  in  this  most  important  branch  of  education.  This 
virtual  power  of  provincial  examination  given  to  the  teacher  will 
greatly  add  to  his  power  over  those  disposed  to  neglect  reading  and 
penmanship  ;  and  the  honest  or  dishonest  use  of  the  power  can  always 
be  seen  by  the  educational  officers  and  the  public,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  material  abuse  of  it. 


M.  P.  Q.  Examination. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  at  each  station  compared  with 
those  of  last  year.  This  is  the  professional  examination  for  teachers 
who  do  not  obtain  classification  at  the  Normal  School : — 
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COKSPECTUS  OF   M.   P.   Q.   EXAMINATION   RESULTS   BY    STATIONS. 


Amherac . . . 
AoD&poIiB  . 
AntigoDish . 

Baddecli '. '. '. 
Barrington . 


Chetiomp 

Clare  

SiSl,™;;::::; 

Halitai   

Keotville 

Liverpool    

Lockeport 

LoDeDburg 

Miitlaad     

M»rg*ree  Forks  . . . 

New  Glasgow 

Parraboro 

Port  Hnwketbnry . . 

Port  Uood 

Sheet  Harbor..     . . 

Shelburne  . 

Shcrbroobc  

Springhill  


TBtam^COUche. 

Trnro 

Windsor 

Wo»»illa      . . . 
Yarmonth 


10    162   192     45    465 


The  Appendices. 


The  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  begins  on  page 
43,  and  is  a  summary'  of  its  work  and  sstatistics  fur  the  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  begins 
on  pag?  51,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
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The  first,  deals  with  the  work  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  proper, 
specifying  the  graduates  in  the  various  courses  for  Teacher's  diploma. 
Farmer  s  diploma,  special  course,  and  the  "  Dairy  class  for  Teachers," 
86  different  individuals  being  in  attendance. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  five  local  Agricultural  Schools. 

The  third  states  the  classes  taken  by  the  141  Normal  School 
students. 

The  fourth  has  some  recommendations,  and  gives  a  summary  of 
the  attendance  of  students,  &c.,  from  the  opening  of  the  school.  The 
work  this  year  was  the  best  since  ios  establishment. 

B. 

The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  which  begin  on  page  58  are  of 
special  value  to  those  interested  in  the  growth  of  our  educational 
work.  They  report  monthly  to  the  Education  Office  all  the  particulars 
of  the  schools  they  visit,  so  that  the  Department  is  constantly  in 
touch  with  every  part  of  the  province. 

The  work  of  inspection  is  the  most  valuable  and  indispensable 
service  in  connection  with  any  educational  system.  The  advance 
made  in  the  various  counties  is  in  some  degree  proportional  to  the 
fitness  and  energy  of  the  inspectors  in  charge.  But  there  are  condi- 
tions in  some  inspectorates  which  make  improvement  more  or  less 
difficult.  The  very  best  men  are  required  for  the  service,  and  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  involve  constant  and  intelligent 
activity.  A  reference  was  expected  from  each  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  amended  compulsory  attendance  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1895 
was  operating.  The  reports  show  that  in  some  districts  the  change  in 
the  law  affected  the  people  so  lightly  that  several  inspectors  have  not 
thought  of  making  any  allusion  to  it.  The  reports  as  a  rule  contain 
useful  suggestions,  as  well  as  interesting  local  facts. 


C. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Halifax,  beginning  on  page  99,  is  as  usual  of  special  value,  first, 
because  of  the  suggestiveness  of  the  points  discussed,  and  vsecondly, 
on  account  of  the  results  of  experiment  and  experience.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  any  other  section  in  the  province  to  acknowledge 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  present  educational  authorities  of  the 
metropolis  as  intelligent  students  of  the  science  of  education. 

D. 

The  Reports  from  special  Provincial  institutions  begin  on  page 
115,   with    (1)    that   of  the  "  Halifax  Institution  for  the    Deaf  and 
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Dumb."     The  short  report  states  the  total  attendance  for  the  year  to 
be  90,  fifty-four  boys  and  thirty-six  girls. 

(2.)  The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  comes  next  with  a  full 
report.  The  progress  was  so  marked  as  to  make  the  year  epochal. 
A  new  wing  was  added  to  the  building.  A  change  in  the  law  allowed 
pupils  to  be  admitted  between  six  and  ten  years,  and  the  legislature  of 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  combine 
with  that  of  Nova  Scotia  in  supporting  and  utilizing  the  institution. 

(3.)  The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  comes  next  with  an 
increased  attendance  and  improved  conditions. 

(4.)  The  Halifax  Medical  College  also  reports  the  attendance  of 
students  and  an  outline  of  the  curriculum. 

(5.)  The  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture,  reports  67  students, 
and  an  outline  of  the  valuable  work  done,  and  of  the  courses  pro- 
vided for  students.  The  institution  is  also  promised  support  from  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  As  Horti- 
culture is  a  subject  on  which  the  public  school  teachers  should  have 
some  clear  and  sound  notions,  some  arrangements  are  made  for  its 
practical  study  on  the  Agricultural  School  Farm  at  Truro.  This 
duplication  of  instruction  cannot  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances, 
as  Wolfville  is  at  present  the  horticultural  centre  of  the  province. 


E. 

The  educational  institutes  are  very  valuable  accessories  to  the 
public  school  system.  They  are  held  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers, 
and  reflect  the  educational  sentiments  of  the  time  while  they 
accelerate  the  general  improvement  of  the  profession.  It  is  therefore, 
from  several  points  of  view  desirable  to  have  a  brief  summary  of 
their  work  on  record  for  the  future  reference  as  well  as  for  present 
information.     They  are  reported  in  the  following  order : 

(1.)  The  Summer  School  of  Science. 

(2.)  Digby  and  Annapolis  Institute. 

(3.)  Hants  and  Kings*  Institute, 

(4.)  Cumberland  and  West  Colchester  Institute. 

(5.)  Thirteenth  Provincial  Educational  Association. 

This  latter  was  attended  by  270  regular  members  together  with 
the  Normal  School  students  for  whose  benefit  the  Association  was 
held  in  Truro  when  the  school  is  in  session.  Among  the  more 
important  subjects  discussed  were  **  Pensions  for  Teachers,"  "  Reform 
Schools  "  and  '*  Union  School  Sections." 


Hi 
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F. 

(1.)    The  University  Colleges,  Page  147. 

Undeboraduatks  in  Arts.                         1895.            1896.  Dec.             Inc. 

1st  vear 67             57  10 

2ncl'^    "     72             60  12 

3rd      "     58             61  . .                3 

4th      "     58             64  . .               6 

Graduates    11              ..  11 

Total  regular  in  Arts. . .            266           242  24               9 

"      general       "       ..              58             94  ..              36 

Total  in  Arts 324           336  , .              12 

Science 36             30  6 

"         Medicine  ....              45              50  . .                5 

Law 53             60  . .                7 

Theology 60             70  ..              10 

Total  (with  dup.  Reg.) 518           546  28 

Students  Registered  twice..*             23              13  10 

Total  Students  in  the  4  ^ 

Colleges    unaflBliated  /             .,..            -o..  oc 

with     Public    School  r            *''^           ^•^•^  ••              ^^ 

System ) 

Only  two  of  the  universities  have  given  the  number  of  graduates 
up  to  date,  viz. : — Kings,  452,  and  Dalhousie,  673. 

Degrees  Conferred  in  1896. 


B.  A 

B.  L 

M.  A 

B.  Sc 

B.  Eng 1 

M.  Eng 


1895. 

1806. 

60 

66 

2 

3 

23 

22 

3 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Ll.B 

D.   \j.  Li.    .  .  . 

L).  Cy.  Li ...  . 

PhD 

M.  D.,  C.  M 

B.  D 

D.  D 


1896. 

1896. 

13 

13 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Total  number  of  degrees  conferred,  1895 1 25 

1896 124 


(2.)    Colleges  and  Private  Schools,  Page  148. 

Twenty-two  of  these  are  known  from  the  large  ladies*  colleges 
down  to  the  infant  school  of  9  pupils.  Their  statistics  are  given  s'> 
far  as  the  facts  could  be  obtained.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
them  all  is  1,778  with  an  estimated  average  attendance  of  1,300. 
These  institution.s,  together  with  the  universities,  are  the  only  known 
schools  independent  of  Provincial  control  and  aid. 
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G 

This  is  a  study  of  the  results  of  the  Provincial  Examination  in 
detail  at  the  various  stations,  which  is  intended  to  be  made  only  at 
intervals  of  some  years. 

Mining  Schools. 

The  Department  of  mines  carries  on  a  number  of  schools 
of  instruction  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector  of  mines. 
By  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  all  managers,  underground  managers 
and  overmen  are  required  to  hold  certificates  of  competency  gained  by 
examination.  These  examinations  are  conducted  in  writing  by  a 
board  representing  equally  the  mining  profession,  the  employers  and 
employees.  Instructors  are  appointed  at  the  principal  mining  centres 
who  are  charged  with  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  examination. 
The  courses  extend  over  the  winter  months,  and  the  instructors  are 
paid  according  to  results.  The  candidates  for  certificates  as  managers 
have  no  special  instructors,  they  being  usually  men  already  holding 
underground  managers  certificates,  and  having  at  their  disposal  one 
or  more  instructors  capable  of  imparting  the  additional  information 
distinguishing  managers  from  the  lower  grades.  A  large  number 
of  men  have  successfully  passed  these  examinations  and  now  fill  all 
positions  of  trust  about  our  coal  mines.  Last  year  forty  certificates 
were  issued  to  managers,  underground  managers  and  overmen. 

A  similar  system  of  examination  and  instruction  is  pursued  in  the 
case  of  men  employed  about  machinery  used  for  raising  and  lowering 
persons  into  and  out  of  the  coal  mines.  There  are  three  classes  of 
certificates,  and  altogether  sixteen  certificates  were  granted  last  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 
Superintendent  of  Education, 
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APPORTIONHEMT    OF    COUSTY    FUND — SUHHEK    TERM. 


TABLE  XVI. 

Aptoutionmest  of  Cuuntv  Fund  to  Tkustees  for  Year  ended 
July,  1896. 


AnnapoIU  . 
AntiguDish. . 
Cape  Bretoo . 
Colchester  . 
Cumber  laud. 
IJigl>y    .    ... 

Cl»re    

Cuysboro  . . . 
'8t.  M&ry'i  ,, 
HaU[»  Co.. 


King*. ; 

Lanenbarg  l 
Cheater I 

Riubmoud  , ,  I 
Shelbnrne  , . 
BitiriniitoD . . 


322,-261 
8M.:i;2 
3l:).124 


fl,317 


S.sn5 

24'i.S24 
210  4Gi 
5.W.83I 
.54S,287 


3  2.N2I  no's 

■2,105  2Si 

3.0S8  53' 

3,0IS  T9 

4  501  f.6', 

1,GnO  49| 

i,aw  7t) 

l,4t)l 


I!l,g29 
131  060 
850.546 
240.4 1 » 
3SS,47I 
193,2-26 
186.140 
228  754 


.^,046  09 
1.440  77 
1.230  64 
3S2\  51 
2.943  02 
3,.139  71 

6i9  03 
4,203  16 
1,42»  m 
1,914  SH 
1010  07 

»S7  61 
1,670  61 
1,766  90, 


2,(>S3  as 

2.518  32 
6,l.i8  80 
2.7H5  01 
5..Vt3  24 
1,S43  80 
1.315  " 
2  123  BB 
607  23 


s 

75  00 
75  00 

»  23.-.  00 
1.35  IK 
180  (H 

487  SO 
ISO  00 

44  .37, 
30  63 

loa  91 

05  59 


300  00 
75  00 
75  00 


(i7  51 
22  4B 
1.35  00 


74  35 
15  05 
90  00 


S  5,805  48;  SI  IS 

4.8:t3  SO   I  SI 
10,327  33' 

6.603  30' 
10,409  80 

3.531  90 

2,4.37  20 

3,869  40 


I  59 
1  14 
1  23 


I.2S 


10 


8.486  70 
2,8,-j«  00 
2.944  SO 
"714  30 


1  42 

1  76 


io,:u 


.  00 


.3,182  67 1 
4,.320  02: 
2,.326  .50 
2.231  40 
3.740  54 
3.866  70 
2.799  OO 
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GOVERNMENT    AID    TO    POOR    SECTIONS. 


TABLE   XVII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections. 


COUNTIES. 


Paitl  by  Government  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  Oninta,  to- 
warcls  .Salaries  of  Teachers  em- 
ployed in  Poor  Sections. 


Annapolis 

Antioronish 

iJape  Breton  . 

Colcheatei 

Cumberland 

Digby 

Quy.sboro 

Halifax  . 

Hants 

Inverness 

Kin  OS 

Lunenburir 

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond 

Shelburne 

Victoria 

Yarmouth 


Total  1896 ;     $1804  03 

1895 1688  75 


(I 


Increase 
Decrease 


$24.   12 


82084  45 
2104  92 


J?70  47 


Total 


$3899  08 
3993  67 


$94  59 


POOll    SECTION'S — SPECIAL    COUNTY    AID. 
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TABLE   XVIII. 

Pooii  Sections— Special  County  Aid. 


iMUNICJPALlTIES. 


Sections  having  i     ""^"^  P""'  ^^  ^^''^  '"^f. •"»»'» 
o.u i„  over   aiul    ai)Ove    ordinal y 

allowance. 


Schools 


Annapoli'^,  County  of 

Antiironish,        ••          

Cape  Breton,     "          ....... 

Colchester,         ••           

Cumberland,      "          

Di''bv,    District  of .  . 

19 
14 
18 
23 
21 
i              14 

Clare,              "           

7 

Guysboro,       ••           

0 

St.  Mary's,     ••          

4 

Halifax,  County  of 

22 

Uant>5,  District  of,  East 

"                  •»           West 

Inverness,  County  of 

Kings,                 *• 

Lunenbur<r  and    New  Dublin, 
District  of 

12 

7 

20 

24 

15 

Chester,  District  of   

Pictou,   County  of 

Oueons,           ••          

G 
19 
12 

Richmond,     •*            

14 

Shelburne,    District   of 

Barrington,             ••          

Victoria,    County    of 

Yarmouth,  District  of 

Arjryle,                  •'            

3 
4 
9 
11 
2 

't^ 


iotal   189G 
1895 


ti 


Increase 
Decrease 


$192 

66 

1G8 

60 

226 

99 

213 

19 

205 

79 

177 

58 

97 

96 

103 

32 

33 

26 

275 

54 

102 

03 

87 

95 

223 

21 

25G 

(Hy 

143 

98 

(14 

35 

171 

76 

122 

98 

1()7  76 

32 

09 

37 

05 

118 

52 

102 

67 

23  75 


$3350  55 
3524  61 


$174  06 
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TABLE  ZXIIL 

SUMMARY  OF   GOVERNMENT  GRANTS    FOR    EDUCATION, 

YEAR  ENDED  JULY,  1896. 

Provincial  Grant  to  Teachers $182,295  05 

County  Academy  Grants 15,660  00 

Examination  fnet) 3,1 30  31 

Inspection 13,975  00 

Normal  and  Model  Schools 9,400  00 

Travelling  Expenses,  Normal  School  Pupils 1,563  40 

School  of  Affricnltnre 1,500  00 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 4.620  00 

School  for  the  Blind    3.225  00 

Government  Night  Schools      1,589  21 

Educational  Association  and  School  of  Science 400  00 

Expenses  (Office) 1,186  95 

Salaries          '^        3,400  00 

Travelling  Expenses,  Superintendent , 400  00 

$242,344  92 
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APPENDIX     A. 


REPORT    OF    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

Dear  Sin, — The  total  number  of  studerits  enrolled  in  the  Normal 
School  duringr  the  session  closed  on  June  26th  was  one  hundred  and 
fort3'-four.  Of  these  forty-four  were  graduated  in  first  rank  ;  fifty - 
two  in  second  rank  ;  and  forty-three  in  third  rank.  Five  were  not 
classified.  Fourteen  students  of  the  first  class  failed  to  secure  the 
diploma  of  their  class,  but  were  awarded  diploma  of  second  rank. 
Nine  of  the  second  class,  falling  short  of  the  standard  of  their  class, 
received  diploma  of  third  rank.  Thus  twenty-eight  failed  to  obtain 
the  rank  for  which  they  were  competing;  that  is.  five  received  no 
diploma,  and  twenty-three  were  placed  in  the  rank  next  below  that 
which  they  sought.  Seventeen  of  these  twenty-three  will  be  entitled 
to  the  higher  rank  for  which  they  worked  after  one  year's  successful 
teaching,  duly  certified  by  an  inspector. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  this  withholding  of  the  higher  rank  diploma 
until  there  is  full  assurance  of  teaching  skill  is  a  wise  and  equitable 
arrangement.  Those  of  our  students  who  are  placed  in  this  class  are 
adjudged  to  have  passed  our  tests  as  regards  professional  knowledge, 
their  classification  in  the  lower  rank  being  due  to  lack  of  practical 
skill.  In  some  instances  this  is  due  to  the  immaturity  of  youth  ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  owin<j  to  deficiencv  in  those  endowments  which  afford 
special  facility  in  learning  the  art  of  teaching.  These  are  not  to  the 
"  manner  born."  The  students  who  have  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  regulation  should  certainly  regard  it  with  satisfaction.  Without 
such  a  provision  they  would  have  been  classed  absolutely  in  the  lower 
rank,  and  advancement  could  be  secured  only  bv  a  return  to  the 
Normal  School.  The  arrangement  provides  a  way  by  which  they  can 
obtain  the  requisite  qualifications  while  pursuing  their  work  in  the 
school-room. 

Hitherto,  as  you  are  aware,  we  have  given  the  same  diploma  (first 
rank)  to  students  competing  for  first  class  common  school  license  and 
to  those  competing  for  academic  license.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  and 
in  this  opinion  I  have  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  that  we  should  have  a  distinct  diploma  of  higher  rank  for  the 
last-named  class.  To  distinguish  these  diplomas  the  advanced  rank 
may  be  designated  academic  diploma,  while  that  given  to  common 
school  teachers  of  first  class  mav  still  retain  the  name  of  first  rank. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  of  attendance  prescribed  for  the  various 
ranks  of  diploma  requires  careful  revision,  but  I  have  not  yet  given 
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the  matter  such   attention   as  to  enable  me  to   make   any   definite 
recommendations. 

Our  closinjr  exorcises  in  June  were  of  unusual  intere»*t.  This 
interest  was  cfreatlv  increa»<ed  hy  a  brilliant  address  from  Principal 
MacRae,  D.  1)..  of  Morin  College,  Quebec.  I  subjoin  the  pro^xramme 
of  the  exercises  of  the  day ; — 

PART  I. 
Opening    Exkrciseh,    ».4r)   a.   m. 

DlSCrSHION  AND  TK ACHING. 

ASSEMBLY   HALL  : 

rhUA  Qf.iri^^    /  HiHt4)ricrtl  Development ..  Wm.  Hkpiiurn,  B.  A.,  (Dal.) 
vnua  »i,ua>    ^  Disciussion  of  Principles  .  Mikh  Jessie  E.  Freeman. 

ENGLISH   ROOM  ; 

Physical  Geoj^aphv Miss  Lizzie  Smith. 

EuKlish  Literature. Francis  Simpson.  B.  A.,  (Dal.) 

MATHEMATICAL  ROOM  : 

Physics .   K.  \V.  Mole,  B.  A.,  (I^ondon. 

Mechanical  Drawing    Mr.  Wm.  Pcrdy. 

MODEL  SC^HOOL  : 

ADVANCED   DEPARTMENT  : 

Geopraphv  of  Dominion   Miss  (i KOROINA  D'Entremont. 

Mineralogy  **     Mary  E.  Hemmeon. 

CLASS    ROOM  : 

Language  lesson    Mr.  Frederick  Burrill. 

History  of  (Canada    Miss  E.  Blanche  Spcrr. 

PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT  : 

Reading  and  Drawing Miss  (  'atherine  Cullinen. 

Entomology    '*     Mollie  Blanch ard. 

CLASS  ROOM  : 

Arithmetic  Miss  Mary  ( '.  MacDonald. 

Remiing    '*     Annie  L.  McGillivray. 

DRAWING   ROOM  : 

Black-hoard  Drawing Sti'DENTS. 

LIBRARY  ; 

Microscopy    Students. 


PART    II.      11.45  A.  M. 

ASSEMBLY    HALL: 

Story  and  Black-board  Illustration (Children  of  Primary  Department. 

Exercise  in  Music •'         Advanced  Depai-tmont, 

Principal's   Address. 

PRIZE   ESSAY  :    Subject-! ^lild  Study,  its  Influence  on  the  Teacher  and 

Tc»aching. 

Awaixiing  of  Medals  and  Diplomas. 

MCSK^ Italia. 

Address  by  Rev.  Principal  McRae,  D.  I). 
MUSIC- -Quart€'tte. 

Address  by  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.D.,  Sup<»rintendent  of  Education. 
MCSIC Yachting  Glee. 
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Lectures. 

Duiin<^  the  session  the  institution  was  favored  with  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  course  of  lectures,  as  follows  : — 

What  is  Science  Teaching  ?  by  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  D.,  Superivieri' 
duTit  of  Education. 

Words  and  their  Uses,  by  pROF.  R.  V.  JoNES,  Ph.  D.,  Acadia 
University. 

Student  Life  in  Germany,  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Tweedie,  A.  M.,  Mount 
Allison  University, 

English    Educational    Classics,  by   Prof.   W.  Murray,  A.  M.,  Dal- 

housie  University. 

•> 

An  Evening  with  Favorite  Authors,  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Horrigan,  A.  M., 
St.  Francis  Xavier. 

A  Primary  School  in  Altruria,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Black,  D.D.,  Halifax. 

The   Governor-General's   Medals. 

The  Governor-Generars  medals  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Silver  Medal  to  Miss  J.  Emily  Fultz,  of  the  B  class,  for  the  best 
essay  on  Child  Study ;  Its  Influence  on  the  Teacher  and  on 
Teachincj. 

Silver  Medal  to  Mi^s  Bessie  Swim,  of  the  C  class,  for  the  best  essay 
on  The  Influence  of  the  Home  and  the  Section  on  the  Child. 

Bionze  Medal  to  Miss  Mary  Patterson,  of  the  D  class,  for  the  best 
essay  on  The  School  Premises  as  an  Influence  on  the  Child. 

I  wrote  to  His  Excellency's  secretary  last  June,  asking  that  tlie 
medals  be  forwarded  for  presentation  at  our  closing.  He  replied  that 
the  medaU  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  were  received  from  England, 
and  I  have  heard  nothing  further  on  the  matter. 

Donations. 

Busts  of  Shakespeare,  John  Locke,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  the 
graduating  class  of  18!)5. 

Mineral  Specimens,  from  Miss  Clara  McLean,  Miss  Mary  O'Mul- 
lon,  Mr.  E  Fulton,  Mr.  W.  D.  McCallum,  Rev.  W.  F.  Parker^  and  Mr. 
Lee  Ru.ssell. 

Class  Pictures,  froui  the  second  and  third  classes  ot  1895-90. 
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STUDENTS     OF     SESSION      1895-96. 


AWARDED     FIRST     RANK     DIPLOMAS. 


(The  figures  show  the  nuraher  of  the  Diploma.) 

Archibald,  George  G 35 Truro CSolehester. 

Blanchard,  Mollie 26 "      

Burrill,  Frederic  T 33 Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Burnaby,  Edward  F 38 Milton Queens*. 

Creighton,  Graham    1 .  . . .  Halifax Halifax. 

Cullinen,  Katharine 3 . . . .  Liverpool Queens. 

Crowe,  Annie  F 21 Truro Colchester. 

Caldwell,  Myrtie 23 Cambridge Kings. 

Dexter,  Sadie  F 6 . .  . .  Liverpool   Queens. 

Dickey,  Sophie 16  .    . .  Halifax Halifax. 

D'Entremont,  Georgina  . . .  .24. . .  .Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Freeman,  Jessie  E 7 .  . .  .  Greenfield Queens. 

Fultz,  J.  Emily 17 . . .  .Halifax Halifax. 

Goudey,  Alice  A 12....  Port  Maitland Yarmouth. 

Hemeon,  Mary  E 11 ... .  Liverpool   Queens. 

Hood,  Albert  H 36    . ,  .Yarmouth Yarmouth, 

Hepburn.  William  M.,  B.  A. .  43 . . . .  Pictou Pictou. 

James,  Beryl  G 19 ... .  Lawrencetown Annapolis. 

Laws,  Sophie 13. .  . .  Windsor  . Hants. 

McGilli vray.  Annie  L 2 Springville Pictou. 

McDougall,  Euphemia 8. .  .  . Parrsboro' Cumberland. 

McKinnon,  Alice  A 9 .  .  .  .  Amherst ** 

McCunJy,  Tena 14.  .  .  .Clifton    Colchester. 

Macdonald,  Mary  C 20 Truro 

MacKeen,  Winifred 22 ...  .  North  Sydne}^ Cape  Breton. 

McDougall,  Edwin 30.  .  . .  Riverside  Corner  ....  Hants. 

Macdonald,  Blanche,  B.  A .  .  39 ,  .  . .  Hopewell    Pictou. 

Mole,  Ernest  W.,  B.  A 40 ... .  Bristol England. 

McPhie,  James,  B.  A 41 ...  .  South  River Antijjoni.sh. 

Nelson,  Bessie 25  ...  .  New  Glasgow    Pictou. 

Newconibe,  Dena  M 27    ...  Lawrencetown Armapolis. 

O'Mullon,  Mary  F    4.  .  .  .  Parrsboro' (Cumberland, 

Putnam,  Alice  M 18.  .  .  .  Maitland Hants. 

Purdy,  William  F 31 ...  .  Brid^ewater Lunenburg. 

Parker,  Fred  A 37 ...  .  Hebron Yarmouth. 

Sinips(»n,  Francis  S.,  B.  A. .  .  42 .  .  .  .  Halifax Halifax. 

Shields.  William  J 44.  .  .  .Bear  River Annapolis. 

Smith,  Lizzie lo. .  .  .Liverpool   Queens. 

Spurr,  E.  Blanche 10 ... .  Deep  Brook Annapolis. 

Tobin,  Stanley  G 32.  .  . . Bridgewater Lunenburg. 

Urquhart,  Geo.  W 29  ....  St.  George's  Channel. .  Richmond. 
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Wyman,  Harold  J 34. . .  .Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Wagner,  Charles  D 28 . , . .  Shell  urne Shelburne. 

Young,  Helen  R 5 . . . .  Lunenburg Lunenburg. 


QUALIFIED    FOR    FIRST    RANK  DIPLOMAS    AFTER   ONE 
YEAR  OF   SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING— IN  THE  MEAN- 
TIME HOLDING  SECOND  RANK. 


Elliott,  Jane 44 ... .  Springhill Cumberland. 

Fraser,  Daniel  A.,  B.  A . . . .  49 . . . .  N  e w  Glasgow, Pictou. 

Lawson,  Thomas,  B.  A 50 ... .  Grafton Kings. 

Loughead,  Carrie 47 ... . Truro '. Colchester. 

McKinnon,  Colin  F.,  B.  A.  .51 . . . .  Antigjonish Antigonish. 

Pugh,  Ethel  M 45 ... . Springhill Cumberland. 

Peppard,  Sara  1 4f3 . . . .  Great  Village Colchester. 

Roop,  Ernest  P 48 Clementsport Annapolis. 

Sproull,  Katie  1 42 ... .  Stellarton Pictou. 

Spencer,  Aggie 46 ... .  Great  Village Colchester. 


AWARDED    SECOND    RANK    DIPLOMAS. 


Angus,  Marietta 18. . .  .Shinimicas Cumberland 

Bentley,  Florence   37 ... .  Halifax Halifax. 

Barnstead.  Mabel 38 "         

Binoay,  Bessie  M 2 . .  . .  South  Range Digby. 

Burke,  Ella  L 24 Barronsfield Cumberland. 

Benvie,  Robert  McL 31 ... .  Sultsprings    Pictou. 

Christopher,  Minnie 7 ....  Mill  Village Queens. 

Churchill,  Harry 33. . .  .Richmond Yarmouth. 

Douglass,  Josephine 1 .  .  . .  Alma Pictou. 

Forbes,  Lillian 23. .  .  .Five  Mile  River    . .  .  .Hants. 

Hunt,  Mabel    14 ... .  Mahone Lunenburg. 

Hennigar,  Beatrice 15 Chester  Basin    

Hamm,  Erema 16....  Mahone   Bay 

Jordan,  Maggie 19 ... .  Lower  Selma Hants. 

Logan,  Sadie  F 38 ... . Truro Colchester. 

McCurdy ,  Helen 40   . . .     " 

Magee,  Unity 4 .  .  .  .  Somerset    Kings. 

McLean,  Alena  M 5 .  . . .  Weston " 

MacDonald,  Mary  M 9 Hopewell    Pictou. 

McLeod,  Bessie  J 10 ... .  Springhill Cumberland. 

McNutt,  Minna 12. . .  .Truro Colchester. 

MacDonald,  Tena  S 17 ... .  Whitburne Pictou. 

Macomber,  Alice ...  21 ... .  Maitland    Hants. 

McEachern,  Maggie    35 , . .  .Tatamagouche Colchester. 


n 
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Murray,  May 40. .  .  .Truro Colchester. 

Nicholson, Katharine 6. . .  .Gulf  Shore     Cumberland. 

Ormiston,  Elizabeth 8 . . .    Hopewell    Pictou. 

O'Brien,  Mamie  E 26.  .  .  .  Westchester Cumberland. 


i<  •< 


O'Brien,  Hattie 27 

Porter,  Euprene  L 32 ... .  Port  Maitland Yarmouth. 

Rafuse,  Edith  J 13. . .  .Conquerall  Bank  . . .  .Lunenbuig. 

Roy,  Ada  C 20 ... .  Maitland  .    Hants. 

Roland,  John  W 34 ... .  Factory  Dale Kings. 

Rumsey,  Clara    25 ... . Clarence  Centre Annapolis. 

Schnare,  Lillie  A 41 . .  .  .Windsor Hants. 

Stewart,  Celia  M 3 . . . .  Lochaber    Antigonish. 

Strum,  Laura  J ll....Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 

Spencer,  Esther  J 22 ... .  Mira  Gut   Cape  Breton. 

Swim,  Bessie 29 ... . Swansburg    Shelburne. 

Williston,  Jennie  I . .  *. 36 ... .  Halifax Halifax. 

Wilson,  Ella  B 28 Port  Greville Cumberland. 

Westha ver,  Carrie 30 ... ,  Mahone  Bay Lunenbur<T. 


QUALIFIED  FOR   SECOND   RANK   DIPLOMAS  AFTER  ONE 
YEAR   OF   SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING.— IN   THE    MEAN- 
TIME  HOLDING    THIRD   RANK. 


Frame,  Emma     34. . .  .Shubenacadie    Colchester. 

Murphy,  Bella     36 Truro 

Purdy,  Janie 39 ... .  Westchester Cumberland. 

Ritcey,  Sarah  M 35 ... . Ritcey*s  Cove     Lunenburg. 

Sutherland,  Dorothy 37 . .  .  .The  Falls   Colchester. 

Trenholra,  Minnie 38. .  .  .Fort  Laurence Cumberland. 

Webster,  Carrie  Leora  ....  33 ... .  Camljridge     Kings. 


AWARDED    THIRD    RANK    DIPLOMAS. 


Bradley,  Mary     27 ... .  Princeport Colchester. 

Boyle,  Mary    29 ...  .  Whitburne     Queens. 

Chiasson,  Norie 24. . . .  Mari;aree  Forks    ....  Inverness. 

Chisholm,  Katie 18....  North  Grant Antigonish. 

Croucher.  Mamie    21 ... . French   Villajje Halifax. 

Coady,  Michael 23 ....  S.  W.  Margaree Inverness. 

Dartt,  Adelaide 3 . . . .  Brooktield Colchester. 

DeLaurier,  Maggie   6 . . . .  Tracadie     Antigonish 

Fenton,  Mabelle . .    20. .  .  .East  Rawdon    Hants. 

Fader,  Blanche   4 . . . .  Chester Lunenburg. 

Fulttm,  George    32. . .  .Upper  Stewiacke  .  .  .  .Colchester. 

Gaudet,  Beatrice     2 Weymouth  Bridge    . .  Digby. 
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Gillis,  Catharine 30 ... .  Linwood    Antigonish. 

Hatherly,  Rose  E 15....  New  Canaan Cumberland. 

Hatfield,  Lela 22  ... .  Tusket Yarmouth. 

Lockman,  Annie 1 . . . .  Sydney  Mines Cape  Breton, 

McKim,  Bella 44   ...  Londonderry Colchester. 

McKenzie,  Marion 7. . .  .Toney  Ri%'er Pictou. 

McLean,  Antiie  M 11 . . .  .Truro. Colchester. 

Morse,  Annie     26 ... .  Paradise     Annapolis. 

McColIum,  Mary  K 16 ... .  Camden Colchester. 

McLeod,  JSarah  E .'U  . . . .  Diligent  River  ....      Cumberland. 

McDonald,  Janet    19 ....  St.  Andrew's Antigonish. 

McCallum,  Lily  H 8. . . .  McCallum  Seitlement..Colchester. 

McKenzie,  Bertha 41 ... .  Greenfield " 

McDo'  aid,  A^nes 43. . . . Low  Point Inverness. 

O'Connor,  E.  Gertrude  . . . .  10. . . . Culloden     I^>J4^y- 

Patterson,  Mary  M 17 ... .  Lin<len    Cumberland. 

Pothier,  Marie  A 9 .  . . .  EhJ  Brook D^ghy. 

Ross,  Mary 28 ... .  Saltsprings    Pictou. 

Sanders,  Lilah  M 12. . .  .Port  Maitland    Yarmouth. 

Shoop,  Nora  E 13....  Lunenburg    Lunenburg. 

Sarty,  Eva  L' 14. . . .  Pleasantville Colchester. 

Scott,  Edward     25 . . .  .Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Saulnier,  Zelie    42 ... .  Little  Brook Digby. 

Williamson,  Margaret    ....    5. . . . Logan ville Pictou. 


COURSE    UNCOMPLETED. 


Brenton,  Christie    Brookfield Colchester. 

Fraser,  fohn    Lr.  Sutherland's  River.Pictou. 

Gilchrist,  Lexie  R Poplar  Cove " 

Murphy,  Mary    Shelburne Shelburne. 

Shannahan,  Maggie Glace  Bay Cape  Breton. 


STUDENTS    OF    A    FORMER    YEAR   ADVANCED    FROM 
SECOND  RANK  TO  FIRST  RANK  ON  INSPECTORS' 

RECOMMENDATION. 


McArthur,  Olive  E Pictou     Pictou. 

Morton,  Rupert  F Milton    Queens. 
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SCHOOL   OF   AGRICULTURE. 


Dr.  a.  H.  MacKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
School  of  Agriculture.     It  contains — 

Part  I.,  the  School. 

Part  II.,  Local  Agricultural  Schools. 

Part  III.,  Normal  School  Work  in  Science. 

Part  IV.,  Recommendations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  SMITH,  Princival. 


PART    I. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
school.     The  attendance  at  the  school  was  : — 

Regular  students   54 

Normal  students  taking  extra  work 8 

Irregular  students 2 

Dairy  class  of  teachers  from  the  Normal  School... .  25 
Students   who  have  studied    under   my  direction 

elsewhere 4 

Total 93 

Number  counted  twice 12 

Correct  total     81 

The  regular  students  have  an  average  attendance  of  five  months 
each.  The  Normal  students  taking  extra  work  about  two  months 
each. 

There  were  twenty-eight  graduates.  Of  these  ten  received  diplo- 
mas and  eighteen  certificates.  The  twenty-five  taking  dairy  work 
also  receive  certificates.  The  graduates  have  an  average  attendance 
of  seven  and  one-half  months  each  this  year.  (Most  of  them  have 
attended  previously.)  In  the  following  list  of  graduates  the  figure  in 
parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  years,  or  parts  of  years,  the  stu- 
dent has  attended,  while  the  letter  indicates  the  term  or  terms 
attended  this  year.  No  letter  indicates  the  entire  year.  (F.,  fall ;  W., 
winter  ;  S.,  spring  ;  Su.,  summer.) 
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Teacher's  Diploma. 

(2)  James  E.  Barteaux Port  Maitland,  Yarmouth  Co. 

(3)  George  R.  Morse Melvern  Square,  Annapolis  Co. 

(3)  Willoughby  Phinney  . . .  .South  Faruiington, 

Farmer's  Diploma. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


cc 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15.  , 

16.1 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


3)  George  Grassie  Archibald..Truro,  Colchester  Co. 

2)  Charles  Joseph  Bruce " 

2)  Alexander  S.  Cassels  . . .  .Glasgow,  Scotland. 
2)  Lockhart  S.  Cassels 

1)  Harold  O'Brien Noel,  Hants  Co. 

2)  Harry  W.  O'Key Kentville,  Kings  Co. 

2)  William  A.  Ross Hilden,  Colchester  Co. 

Certificat 


(1)  S.,  Su. . . 

(2)  Su 

(1)  Su.,  F... 

(2)  Su 

(2)  Su 

(1)  S..Su.... 
(1)  S.,Su.... 

(1)  Su.,  F... 

(3)  S.,Su.,F.. 

(2)  Su 

(I) 

(1)  S.,Su.,F.. 

(1) 

(2)  Su..  F. . . 

(1)  S.,  Su 

(1)  S 

(1) 

(1) 


Eben  H.  Archibald...Harmonv,  Colchester  Co. 

W.  R.  Beveridge Hebron,  Yarmouth  Co. 

Ross  L.  Blackadar . . 

Annie  Crouse Lapland,  Lunenburg  Co. 

Mabelle  Fash Bridgetown,  Annapolis  Co. 

Allison  Cumming.  .Truro,  Colchester  Co. 
Melville  Cnmming...     "  " 

Loran  A.  DeWolfe..West  Gore,  Hants  Co. 
.Leslie  C.  Harlow  .  .Lockepoit,  Shelburne  Co. 
Albinus  W.  Horner...Salem,  Yarnjouth  Co. 
Albert  H.  Hood. .  .  .Yarmouth,  Yarmouth  Co. 
Howard  A.  Morton...New  Germany, Lunenburg  Co. 
William  F.  Purdy .  .Bear  River,  Digby  Co. 
Arthur  G.  Ruggles...  Annapolis,  Annapolis  Co. 
Wm.J.G  Reinmuth..Gratz,  Austria. 
William  J.  Shields...Bear  River,  Annapolis  Co. 
Geo.  W. Urquhart.  .Cross  Roads,  Victoria  Co. 
Charles  D.  Wagner...Shelburne,  Shelburne  Co. 

Dairy  Class  of  Teachers. 


Mary  F.  O'Mullon Parrsboro*. 

Helen  M.  Young , Lunenburg. 

Sadie  F.  Dexter. Liverpool. 

E.  M.  McDougal Parrsboro'. 

Alice  A.  McKinnon    Amherst. 

Mary  E.  Hemeon Liverpool. 

Sophie  Laws   Windsor. 

Tena  McCurdy    Clifton. 

Myrtle  Caldwell   Cambridge. 

Georgie  M.  D'Entremont Yarmouth. 

Mollie  Blanchard    Truro. 

Charles  D.  Wagner JShelburne. 

George  W.  Urquhart Cross  Roads,  Victoria  Co. 
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William  F.  Purdy Bear  River,  Digby  Co. 

Stanley  G  Tobin    Bridgewater. 

Fred.  t.  Bnrrill Yarmouth. 

Harold  J.  Wyman 

Jennie  L.  Williston    Halifax. 

Sarah  J.  Peppard    Great  Village. 

Jane  Elliot Springhill. 

Ethel  M.  Pugh    

Carrie  Longhead     Truro. 

Katie  F.  Sproul Stellarton. 

Daniel  A.  Eraser,  B.  A New  Glasgow. 

Thomas  Lawson,  B.  A Grafton. 


Of  the  regular  students,  (54),  Yarmouth  Co.  sends  8  ;  Halifax,  3 
Hants,  3 ;  Kings,  1;  Lunenburg  3;  Colchester,  8;  Annapolis,  6 
Digby,  2;  Shelburne,  2;  Pictou,  3 ;  Antigonish,  4;  Inverness,  1 
Victoria,  1 ;  Cape  Breton,  2 ;  Scotland,  2  ;  England,  3  ;   Austria,  2. 

Of  the  graduates,  (28),  Yarmouth  Co.  sends  5 ;  Annapolis,  5 ; 
Digby  1  ;  Shelburne,  2  ;  Kings,  1  ;  Lunenburg,  2  ;  Hants,  2 ;  Col- 
chester, 6;  Victoria,  1 ;  Scotland,  2;  Austria,  1. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  fourteen  counties  and  three 
foreign  countiies  were  represented  at  the  school  by  regular  students 
(exclusive  of  the  dairy  class)  during  the  past  year. 

The  agricultural  teachers  who  have  graduated  have  taken  the 
course  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  sciences  and  agriculture  better,  and 
are  thus  carrying  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  school.  Some  may 
not  realize  how  many  of  our  agricultural  teachers  are  also  practical 
farmers.  Of  the  five  teaching  local  agricultural  schools  during  the 
past  year,  four  own  and  operate  farms  as^  well.  Our  graduates  are 
inclined  to  leave  the  teaching  profession  for  farming  as  is  shown  by 
Mr.  George  B.  McGill,  who,  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  so  successfully 
taught  a  local  agricultural  school  in  Annapolis  Co.,  and  who  expects 
hereafter  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  farming.  Quite  a  number  of 
our  pupils  already  owned  farms  on  entering,  although  most  of  them 
were  attending  with  a  view  of  either  farming  at  home  or  purchasing 
when  they  have  completed  the  course.  Three  of  our  students  pur- 
chased farms  this  spring  and  summer. 

The  school  affords  an  excellent  means  of  acquainting  foreigners 
with  our  methods  of  farming.  As  a  result,  five  were  induced  to  settle 
here  during  the  past  year,  and  others  previously. 

Students  from  each  of  the  colleges  in  this  province  attended  this 
school  during  the  past  spring  and  summer.  A  number  of  students 
attended  to  prepare  for  scientific  "  A."  We  have  special  facilities  for 
such  work  and  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  but  we  can  offer  no  inducement  to  those  who  wish  to  get 
through  without  thorough  study. 
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To  show  the  work  we  are  doing,  I  give  below  a  comparison  of  our 
school  for  this  year  with  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  for  last  year. 
(The  latest  figures  which  I  have).  As  I  have  given  a  large  part  of  my 
time  to  the  Normal  School,  it  is  difficult  to  give  just  the  expenditure 
for  this  institution,  but  it  is  placed  too  high.  In  both  I  have  omitted 
all  references  to  the  farms  or  farm  expenditures,  and  simply  give  the 
educational  features  : — 

School  of  Agriculture.  Ont.  Ag\.  College. 

Instructors 1  7 

Expenditure   $1500.00  $28042.11 

Graduates  (full) 10  7(11  this  year.) 

Certificates 18  25  (Diplomas.) 

Teachers  in  JSummer 

Class    15  7 

Dairy  Class    25  108 

Regular  Students  . .  54  180 

For  1896.  For  1895. 

Our  school  year  opened  November  4th,  1895,  and  has  continued  in 
session  since  to  date  (August  1.)  During  the  fall  the  attendance  was 
23.  It  fell  ott'  during  the  winter  but  increased  again,  so  that  for 
April,  May  and  June  it  was  28,  and  for  July  it  was  30.  Ten  have 
signified  their  intention  of  remaining  during  the  fall,  while  the  others 
will,  most  of  them,  leave  the  last  of  August.  The  special  summer 
class  was  very  successful.  There  were  15  teachers  in  attendance, 
some  of  whom  will  remain  till  the  middle  of  September. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  which  the  students  have 
done;  as  in  the  past  it  has  been  characterized  with  earnestness  and 
intelligence.  They  have  studied  nearly  every  large  division  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  devoting  especial  attention  to  plants  which  were  useful 
or  injurious.  In  the  same  way  they  have  studied  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  insects  and  the  domestic 
animals.  In  chemistry  they  have  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to 
tho«»e  subjects  which  especially  concern  the  farmer.  They  have 
analysed  many  samples  of  muck  and  native  litters,  sandstone,  the  soil 
of  the  farm,  fertilizers,  fodders,  milk  and  butter,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the  theses  of  the  graduates 
receiving  diplomas.  The  number  corresponds  to  the  graduate  in  the 
preceding  list : — 

1.  The  cabbage  butterfly  ;  its  life-history  and  its  enemies. 

2.  The  new  red  sandstones  ;  their  composition  and  properties. 

3.  The  leguminose  plants. 

4.  Roots  and  ensilage. 

5.  S«»il  analysis. 

6.  The  diseases  of  plants  and  their  remedies. 

7.  The  stomach  ;  its  structure  and  functions. 

8.  Fertilizers. 

9      Diseases  of  animals. 
10.     Milk. 

In  each  of  these  the  student  made  original  investijrations  for  him- 
self, and  based  his  thesis  upon  them. 


r»**"**'    "         ^•-"'•p.' 
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The  school  was  presented  with  the  following  books  and  papers 
during  the  past  year  : — 

The  American  Farm  Enclyclopedia,  Emerson. 
Lavoisiers'  Chemistry,  Kerr's  trans.,  1793. 
Report  of  N.  S.  Institute  of  Science. 
American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  1896. 
International  Journal  of  Microscopy,  1896. 
The  New  England  Homestead,  1896. 
*  Popular  Science,  1896. 
American  Gardening,  1896. 
The  Co-operative  Farmer,  1896  (from  the  publisher.) 

Reports  from  the  following  experiment  stations  : — 

Dominion,  Ontario,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  Y.,  Cornell,  Pa.,  Purdue,  Michigan,  111.,  Wisconsin. 

We  subscribe  for  and  take  the  following  publications  : — 

Scientific  American  and  Supplement. 

New  England  Farmer. 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Farmer's  Advocate. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

American  Naturalist. 

Chemical  News. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Forty  bound  volumes  were  added  to  the  library  by  purchase  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  These  works  treat  of  agriculture  and  the  sciences. 
Twenty-eight  volumes  were  bound  by  the  Queen's  Printer,  thus 
adding  in  all  sixty-eight  bound  volumes  to  the  library. 


PART    II. 

Local  Agricultural  Schools. 

There  were  five  local  agricultural  schools  in  session  during  the  past 
year  : — 

Georgp  B.  McGill Middleton,  Annapolis  Co. 

G.  R.  Marshall Richmond,  Halifax  Co. 

W.  O.  Creighton Trenton,  Pictou  Co. 

J.  D.  McKinnon Beaver's  Cove,  C.  B. 

J.  W.  Edwards    Little  Glace  Bav,  C.  B. 

These  schools,  with  a  combined  attendance  of  over  two  hundred, 
had  one  hundred  and  eleven  taking  agriculture.  This  makes  a  total 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  who  hav«  attended  these  schools  since 
they  were  established,  of  which  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  have 
studied  agriculture. 

These  schools  have  maintained  their  high  standard  in  the  work 
they  have  done.     It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  not  only  do  the  children. 
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but  the  people  of  the  section  and  adjoining  sections,  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  work.  Mr.  MrKinnon  has  devoted  a  part  of  his 
farm  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  it  affords  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  him  and  his  pupils  studying  the  jjrowth  of  the  crops  which  they 
have  experimented  upon  together.  The  other  teachers  are  also  con- 
ducting experiments  upon  their  farms  of  great  practical  importance  to 
their  localities. 

*    Evenintj  classes  were  conducted  in  some  of  the  schools  for  the 



benefit  of  those  unable  to  attend  during  the  day.  These  werfe  very 
satisfactory. 

During  the  coming  year  there  will  probably  be  local  agricultural 
schools  in  the  following  counties : — Yarmouth,  Digby,  Annapolis^ 
Halifax,  Pictou,  and  two  in  Cape  Breton. 


PART    III. 

Normal  School   Work  in  Science. 

The  following  classes  from  the  Normal  School  received  instruction 
in  science  at  this  school. 

The  "  A  "  class,  9  students,  in  chemistry  and  biology. 
1st     *'     51 

2nd    **     48         "         in  biology. 
3rd    "     33         "         in  botany. 


ct 


Total ....  141 

The  character  of  the  work  was  about  the  same  as  given  in  my 
report  for  last  year.  The  recommendations  there  ma,de  I  would  renew 
again. 

PART    IV. 

Recommendations,  &c. 

Our  attendance  h  higfhest  durinor  the  summer  and  lowest  in  th 
winter.  A  number  of  causes  contribute  to  this.  The  spring,  summer 
and  fall  are  the  best  seasons  in  which  to  study  farming.  Also  at  these 
seasons  students  can  help  themselves  through  the  school  better  by 
their  work  on  the  farm.  College  students  attend  at  this  time  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  their  college  work.  It  is  the  best  time  for 
teachers  to  attend.  There  were  five  coUeore  students  (undergraduates 
from  Dalhousie,  Acavlia  and  St.  Francis  Xavier),  and  fifteen  teachers 
attending  this  .summer.  A  number  of  graduates  of  each  of  the  above 
colleges  also  have  attended  this  school. 

I  wouM  therefore  recommend  that  the  calendar  of  the  school  be 
altered  to  meet  these  conditions.  The  session  of  the  school  to  extend 
from  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  New 
students  to  be  admitted  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  May,  June  and 
Novtmber,  and  immediately  following  the  provincial  examination  in 
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July.  The  school  to  be  open  for  advanced  students  only  (students 
who  have  previously  attended)  during  January,  February  and  March. 
These  students  ]  could  teach  without  taking  all  my  time.  This  would 
leave  me  free  to  attend  the  various  aorricultural  and  horticultural 
meetings,  and  lecture  throughout  the  province  at  the  time  moii^t  suitable 
for  such  work. 


A  number  of  agricultural  colleges  elsewhere  have  this  arrangement 
and  find  it  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  second  suggestion  is,  that  teachers  regularly  employed  in 
teaching  who  attend  this  school  during  the  vacation  in  the  public 
schools  and  desire,  with  the  consent  of  their  trustees,  to  remain  a 
month  longer  here  after  the  public  jschools  hi*ve  opened,  can  do  so 
and  receive  their  full  government  grant  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
teaching  for  that  time,  providing  the\'  obtain  a  certificate  from  this 
school  that  they  have  done  satisfactory  work  while  here. 

It  is  evident  that  after  a  student  teacher  has  spent  six  weeks  here 
studying,  the  next  four  would  be  of  very  great  value  if  continued  in 
the  work.     One  ."tudent  teacher  did  so  this  year,  although  he  would 

lose  his  salary  for  the  time.     Others  wished  to  but  could  not  aflri)rd  it 

• 

The  next  suggestion  which  I  have  to  make  is  that  all  teacheis  who 
rai?e  their  class  of  license  by  attending  the  Normal  School  be  required 
to  present  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  this  school  in  science  in 
addition  to  their  certificate  and  Normal  School  diploma.  This  science 
certificate  to  be  based  upon  their  work  at  this  school  while  attending 
the  Normal  School  and  this  institution  jointly,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
independently  here  if  tue  candidate  so  elects.  This  arrangement  not 
to  apply  to  candidates  for  **  D  *'  license. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  well  to 
emphasize  that  to  teach  science  correctly  the  teacher  must  have  been 
taught  it  correctly.  That  it  is  not  the  acquisition  of  the  facts  but  the 
method  of  acquiring  them  that  is  of  greatest  importance. 

Finally,  T  would  urge  what  I  have  already  many  times  pointed 
out, — the  staff  of  this  school  should  be  increased.  I  fail  to  see  how 
any  one  can  read  the  foregoing  report  and  not  realize  that  there  is  too 
much  work  for  one  person  to  do.  The  eflSciency  of  the  school  can 
only  be  maintained  in  this  way. 

Summary  of  Attendance. 

Students  registered  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  for  1896 81 

Regular  students 54 

Graduates 28 

Students  in  agriculture  in  local  schools  for  189G Ill 

before  1896 812 

Students  at  School  of  Agriculture,  •*      1896 264 

Total  who  have  received  agricultural  instruction  from  this  school 

and  the  local  schools  (exclusive of  Normal  School  students). .    1268 

H.    W.    SMITH,   B.  S., 

Prin.  School  of  Agricultare 
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APPENDIX     B. 


REPORTS  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


DISTRICT  No.  1.— CITY  AND   COUNTY  OF   HALIFAX. 

G.  Oreighton,  [vspedor. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  tables  and  notes  of  inspection  contain 
detailed  information  respecbiiicr  each  school.  All  schools  open  outside 
the  city  were  visited  with  the  exception  of  Lower  Meagher's  Grant 
and  McKenzie.  Head  Chezzebcook,  North  Musquodoboit  and  Kerr's 
sections,  built  school-houses  during  the  year.  The  new  building 
in  North  section  has  rooms  for  two  departments,  heated  by  furnace  in 
capacious  basement.  The  large  school  grounds,  when  properly  graded 
and  set  out  with  shade  trees,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  village  and  a 
source  of  just  pride- to  this  enterprising  section. 

Two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  Kerr's  school-house 
was  burned  by  a  bush  fire.  With  commendable  energy  a  new  build- 
ing was  almost  immediately  begun.  In  two  months  it  was  ready  tor 
occupation.  This  is  a  scattered  section;  some  of  the  children  walk 
over  four  miles  to  school. 

A  school  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  Lindsay  Lake.  The 
satisfactory  progress  made  by  the  children  in  this  isolated  section  was 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  their  new  privilege. 

East  River,  Sheet  Harbor,  added  a  comfortable  primary  room. 

The  work  of  many  schools  was  seriously  hindered  by  the  preval- 
ence of  measles  and  other  epidemics.  Any  effort  to  stay  the  spread 
of  these  diseases  is  exceptional.  In  one  section  the  people  paid  dearly 
for  their  neglect.  A  virulent  type  of  diphtheria  broke  out  in  an 
isolated  house.  Visitors  flocked  to  see  the  sick.  Fifteen  children  in 
other  homes  died. 

While  much  hixn  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving  buildings  in 

past  years,  improvements  in   ventilation,  lighting,  and  more  generous 

equipment,  is  much   needed.      Had  trustees  access  to  plans  especially 

adapted  to   the  needs  of  our  rural  section^,  it  would  greatly  aid   in 

securing  builrlinffs  better  suited  to  school  work.     Few  school  rooms  are 

... 
sufficiently  provided  with  good  black-board  surface,  none  are  properly 

supplied  with  closets,  or  other  simple  conveniences  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  maps,  globes,  and  other  indispensable  apparatus. 
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Much  praise  is  due  to  a  goocily  number  of  teachers,  who  during 
the  past  year,  through  school  concerts,  and  in  other  ways,  procured 
maps,  dehks,  dictionaries,  and  other  necessaries.  There  are  few 
sections  in  which  a  teacher  possessed  of  tact  and  energy  cannot  exer- 
cise influence  sufficient  to  procure  needed  improvements  in  school- 
room and  surroundin^rs. 


■r»' 


Three  colored  sections  had  school  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Five  were  without  school.  Four  of  the  latt^^r  were  visited  during 
vacation  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  secure  schools.  The  buildings 
in  several  of  these  sections  have  had  a  tendency  to  burn.  This, 
doubtless,  has  discouraged  speedy  re-erection. 

Succeeding  one  who  thoroughly  understood  the  conditions  of  the 
district,  and  whose  recommendations  were  invarial:)ly  received  with 
respect,  it  seemed  fit  to  make  few  suggestions  to  boards  of  trustees  till 
maturer  judgments  were  formed  by  larger  experience. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.    CREIGHTON. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Saperintemlent  of  Education, 


DISTRICT    No.  2.— LUNENBURG    AND    QUEENS. 

H.   H.   Macintosh,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
public  schools  of  Inspectoral  District  No.  2,  for  the  school  year  ended 
July  31st,  1896. 

For  general  convenience,  and  that  the  reader  may  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  wading  through  columns  of  statistical  tables,  I  append 
the  following  abstracts  from  the  returns  6i  the  past  j'ear. 

This    inspectorate    comprises    the    Commissioners    Districts    of    . 
Lunenburg  and   New    Dublin,   Chester,   North    Queens,  and    South 
Queens,  and  contains  195  school  sections.     The  number  of  schools  in 
operation,  number  of  pupils  registered  and  attendance,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Lunenburg  County. 

No.  Schools.        No.  Pupili.         Attendance. 

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin . .        1 42  G284         G90.:)24 

Chester 29  1808         132,960 


Total 171  7592         823,484 
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Queens  County. 

No.  Schools.     No.  PupiU.        Attendance. 

South  Queens 39  1 579         193,722 

North  Queens 18  537  53,969 

Total 57  2116         247,691 

Compared  with  the  school  year  ended  July  3 1st,  1895,  Lunenburg 
County  shows  an  ivcrease  of  4  schools,  158  pupils,  and  42,485  days' 
attendance.  Similarly  compared,  Queens  County  shows  a  decrease  of 
2  schools,  12  pupils,  and  180  days'  attendance.  In  the  district  there- 
fore, tht.re  has  been  a  gain  of  2  schools,  146  pupils,  and  42,305  days' 
attendance. 

In  Lunenburg  Count}'  the  schools  were  open  on  an  average  198 
days,  and  in  Queens  County  203.5  days,  the  full  term  beingr  216  da3'8. 
The  proportion  of  population  attending  school  in  Lunenburg  County 
was  1  in  41,  and  in  Queens  Connty  1  in  5.  The  number  of  children 
reported  as  not  attending  school  in  Lunenburg  County  is  577,  and  in 
Queens  County,  136. 

Of  the  241  teachers  employed,  60  were  Normal  -^chool  graduates. 
The  various  classes  were  represented   as  follows  : — 

A  B  C  D 

Lunenburg  County 3  18  75  86 

Queens  County    .\ 1  10  24  24 

The  representation  of  male  teachers  is  small,  only  27  in  the  whole 
district. 

Average    Annual    Salaries. 

Lunenburg  County, 

ABC  D 

Males $910         $346         $223.00         $170.76 

Females 550  286  216.60  161.00 

Queen  ft  County. 

Males $450         $360         $23750         $160.00 

Females 290  21 1.00  150.40 

Perhaps  the  mo<t  noticeable  feature  in  the  above  is  the  large 
increase  in  Lunenburg  County  of  pupils  registered  and  days  attend- 
ance. From  personal  observation,  I  know  this  increase  to  be  made 
largely  in  sections  adopting  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act.  I  would 
alj?()  call  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  A  and  B  teachers. 
The  fact  that  thn  number  of  Normal  trained  teachers  employed  is  50 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year  is  also  encouraging. 

Seven  sections  in  Lunenburg  County  were  without  school  during 
any  part  of  the  year.     Two  of  these.  Beech  Hill  and  Lower  Northfield, 
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may  be  considered  dormant  sections  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
pupils.  In  Falkland  section  the  school-house  had  been  condemned, 
and  the  advisability  of  enlarging  and  dividing  the  section,  and  the 
delay  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  is  the  reason  of  there  being  no 
school  in  that  section.  The  proposed  division,  however,  has  lately 
been  effected  and  two  school-houses  will  be  built  this  autumn. 
Meisener  s  section  was  also  closed  in  view  of  building.  Cross  Island 
could  not  secure  a  teacher  for  the  part^  of  the  term  most  convenient 
for  the  attendance  of  pupils.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Bayswater  and 
Forties  have  no  excuse  to  plead  except  the  indifference  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

In  Queens  County  four  sections  were  vacant.  Riversdale  and  15 
Mile  are  without  prganization.  There  are  few  pupils  in  these  sections 
and  they  attend  neighboring  schools.  Buckfield  and  Albany  New, 
should  have  had  school  for  part  of  the  term  at  least. 

The  teachers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-engaged  in  over  40  per 
cent,  of  the  schools.  As  to  length  of  service,  27  were  inexperienced, 
125  taught  less  than  5  years,  58  from  5  to  10  years,  25  from  10  to  20 
years,  and  6  over  20  years. 

In  the  case  of  six  sections,  I  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  that 
permissive  licenses  be  granted.  With  a  single  exception,  these  had 
school  for  only  part  of  the  .year,  and  on  account  of  opening  several 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  term  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
licensed  teachers.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  granting  of  permis- 
sives,  but  considered  it  better  to  do  so  than  have  the  sections  without 
school. 

It  was  found  necessary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  to  eroploy 
an  additional  primary  teacher  in  the  Lunenburg  town  schools,  making 
in  all  13  departments;  and  if  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Bigh  School  pupils  continues,  a  second  academic  teacher  will  be  required 
in  the  near  future. 

During  the  year  it  was  also  found  necessary  to  open  another 
department  in  Bridgewater.  Temporary  arrangements  were  made, 
and  a  new  building  is  being  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
to  better  accommodate  the  large  number  of  children  in  that  quarter. 

A  school-house  was  built  in  the  new  section  Rosebud,  No.  109,  and 
school  will  open  for  the  first  time  next  term. 

The  large  miscellaneous  schools  of  Blockhouse  and  Chester  Basin, 
with  about  100  pupils  in  each,  will  in  future  be  graded  schools. 

The  greatly  over-crowded  condition  of  the  primary  department  in 
the  Milton  school  made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  increased  accommoda- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  another  department. 
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The  school -house  in  Port  Mouton  section,  No.  4,  has  been  condemned 
after  July,  1897,  by  which  time  we  hope  to  see  a  modern  building  take 
the  place  of  the  present  wreck. 

More  than  ordinary  attention  has  been  given  to  school  premises 
during  the  pa.st  year.  In  a  number  of  sections,  new  and  better  out- 
buildings have  been  supplied,  and  in  others,  the  old  ones  have  been 
repaired.  Both  teachers  and  trustees  ate  giving  more  attention  than 
formerly  to  these  matters,  and  the  change  for  the  better  in  this 
respect  is  very  gratifying.  Some  of  the  .school  grounds  in  country 
sections  are  yet  rough  and  lack  a  fence  of  any  kind.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  have  noticed  seveial  cases  of  improvement  the  past  year,  and 
have  the  promise  of  a  number  of  trustee  boards  that  the  matter  will 
receive  attention  next  year. 

Some  of  our  High  Schools  are  liberally  supplied  with  apparatus  ; 
some  are  fairly  well  provided,  while  others  have  but  a  meagre  outfit. 
I  hear  little  complaint  in  this  respect  from  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  country  schools.  A  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  makes  up  for  a  very  small  supply  of  apparatus. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  school-room  the 
past  year  differs  .so  little  from  that  of  the  previous  year  that  a  review 
of  it  nere  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  what  appears  in  last  year's 
Veport.  In  comparing  the  work  of  any  year  with  that  of  the  year 
immediately  preceding,  there  may  be  apparently  little  improvement, 
but  when  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  condition  of  affairs  three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  progress  is  marked.  Though  there  is  little  of 
a  special  nature  to  report  for  the  year  just  closed,  good  work  has  been 
done  and  steady  progress  made.  The  results  of  the  Provincial 
Examinations  from  year  to  year  show  that  the  district  is  even  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  average  school  work  of  the  province. 

In  last  year's  report  I  referred  to  the  small  percentage  of  schools 
in  which  reading  and  writing  could  be  classed  as  good,  and  I  must 
here  repeat,  and  if  possible  emphasize,  the  same  remark.  In  my 
inspectoral  work,  among  the  common  schools  particularly,  I  have  given 
more  time  to  the  three  R's  than  to  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  course, 
with  the  following  result: — The  arithmetic  is  now  generally  .satisfac- 
tory, but  the  reading  and  writing,  though  improved,  are  still  decidedly 
below  the  mark.  It  must  not,  however,  by  any  means,  be  understood 
that  poor  reading  and  bad  writing  is  confined  to  the  common  schools. 
Of  forty  candidates  writing  for  a  certain  grade  at  the  Provincial 
Examination,  only  three  sent  in  real  good  specimens  of   penmanship. 

As  you  are  aware,  High  Schjol  work  is  attempted  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  .schools.  I  think  the  question  may  well  be 
asked, — Is  such  a  course  in  the  interest  of  either  the  common  or  High 
Schools  ?  All  will  admit  that  the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school 
work  is  enough  for  one  teacher,  al:50  that  High  School  work  requires 
a  specially  qualified  teacher.  How  then  can,  say  an  ordinary  C  teacher. 
be  expected  to  do  both  well  ?     Almost  invariably  the  attempt  means 
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that  a  large  part  of  the  school  time  is  taken  from  the  school  as  a  whole 
and  given  to  the  few  advanced  pupils  and  ends  in  the  neglect  of  the 
common  school  work,  and  in  failure  to  accomplish  anything  approach- 
ing thorough  High  School  work.  I  can  see  where  difficulties  might 
arise  in  a  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  work,  but  the  question  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

With  two  exceptions,  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and 
quite  a  number  of  them  a  second  time.  The  two  not  visited  were  open 
part  of  the  term  only,  and  closed  earlier  than  anticipated. 

Complete  details  of  all  the  schools  in  the  district  will  be  found  in 
the  statistical  tables  and  notes  of  inspection  already  forwarded. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  MACINTOSH. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq..  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT   No.  3.— YARMOUTH    AND    SHELBURNE. 

James  H.  Munro,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  my  tenth  annual  report.  With  one  exception 
no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  boundary  lines  of  sections.  For 
several  years  the  Argyle  commissioners  had  under  consideration 
petitions  from  Belleville  asking  for  a  division  of  the  section.  The 
commissioners  took  the  ground  that  a  graded  school  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  place,  but  as  the  ratepayers  remained  stubborn  in 
their  determination,  some  to  have  two  sections,  others  to  have  thr^e, 
the  Board  resolved  that  unless  a  graded  school  was  organized  before 
their  next  meeting  they  would  divide  Belleville  into  two  sections. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  in  March,  1895,  the  two 
opposing  parties  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  understanding,  for  they 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  two  sections.  As  the 
commissioners  were  bound  by  their  previous  decision,  and  as  the  rate- 
payers seemed  now  to  be  of  one  mind,  they  passed  a  resolution  making 
Belleville  two  school  sections.  The  new  schools  will  give  the  advan- 
tages of  education  to  every  young  person  in  the  sections,  and  the 
reproach  will  no  longer  apply  that  there  were  adults  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  old  section  unable  to  read  and  write.  As  Belleville  is  a  thriving 
settlement,  and  has  124  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years, 
the  day  is  not  remote  when  an  advanced  department  will  be  a 
necessity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Shelburne  Count}-  is  credited  with  64 
sections,  being  two  short  of  the  previous  number.  Not  that  any 
amalgamation  of  sections  have  been  effected,  but  simply  because  there 
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18  no  prospect  of  a  school  in  either.  MacNutt's  Island,  where  I  hope 
to  see  a  school  some  day,  and  Morris  Island,  Yarmouth  County,  which 
has  a  scattered  population,  I  have  retained. 

Three  new  school-houses  were  built  during  the  year.  As  I  fore- 
saw, Forest  Glen  lini^hed  and  equipped  a  nice  building,  with  good 
furniture.  The  room,  which  was  occupied  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,, 
is  attractive  and  very  comfortable.  The  ratepayers  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  the  school  commissioners  who  made  a  very  generoua 
estimate  when  granting  them  the  benefit  of  section  89  of  the  School 
Law.  To-day  we  have  "  the  first  fruit "  of  the  union  of  Power's  Brook 
and  Enslow's  Point,  in  a  new  school-house  supplied  with  modern 
furniture.  The  grounds  are  elevated,  and  with  a  moderate  effort  can 
be  made  to  show  to  good  advantage. 

Eel  Brook  can  now  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  school-houses  in  the 
rural  sections.  Viewed  from  the  outside  one  would  consider  it  small 
for  two  apartments,  but  on  entering  he  would  see  two  spacious  rooms^ 
finely  finished,  with  windows  suspended  on  pulleys,  and  (which  is  a 
rare  thing)  with  excellent  provision  for  ventilation.  To  Rev.  Father 
Crouzier  the  section  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  took  the  initiative 
in  the  enterprise,  furnished  the  plan,  pushed  on  the  work,  and  allowed 
no  pause  until  it  was  finished.  I  think  the  new  building  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  teachers  and  pupils ;  at  any  rate  their  work  was  much 
better  than  usual,  and  at  the  Provincial  E.xamination  one  pupil  took 
a  C  and  two  or  three  took  a  D  certificate. 

There  is  quite  a  growing  appreciation  of  stylish  furniture  and 
attractive  school-rooms  in  this  district,  and  everv  year  adds  to  the 
number.  Argyle,  South  Ghegoggin,  Argyle  Head,  Upper  rt.nd  Lower 
West  Pubnico,  have  all  improved  their  rooms,  and  introduced  the 
latest  styles  of  seats  and  desks.  The  ratepaj^ers  of  Birch  Town 
reconstructed  the  school-house,  which  now  looks  like  a  new  building, 
and  provided  appointments  to  suit.  Judging  from  the  exterior  a 
stranger  would  scarcely'  suspect  that  the  school-rooms  are  up  to  date 
in  co.nfort  and  neatness.  And  so  long  as  ratepayers  are  indifferent  to 
appearances,  as  regards  the  school-houses  and  the  grounds,  they  will  not 
receive  the  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  good  they  have  done.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  I  must  keep  up  heart,  content  with  seeing  here  and 
there  a  section  which  aims  for  a  high  ideal. 

'  The  number  of  working  schools  in  Shelburne  County  was  7^5,  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  in  Yarmouth  County,  108,  being  one  more. 
East  Green  Harbor  and  Birch  Town  had  no  school,  both  alleging  that 
the  concurrent  expense  of  improving  the  buildings  and  of  maintaining^ 
a  school  w;»s  more  than  they  could  bear.  The  destruction  of  the  new 
school-house  at  West  Green  Harbor  by  an  incendiary  was  previously 
reported.  As  the  people  are  very  poor  the  loss  seems  irreparable. 
Wero  that  section  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  and  its  educa- 
tional destitution  known  to  the  good  people  in  sections  around 
Lockeport,  plans  would   be  devised  to  relieve  "  the  poor   heathen." 
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But  not  having  the  enchantment  of  distance  in  their  favor,  they  have 
to  bear  the  pain  year  after  year  of  seeing  their  children  pass  the  school 
age  without  access  to  a  school. 

I  regret  to  state  that  in  Shelburne  County  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  the  attendance  of  175  pupils,  and  of  course  there  was  a  proportion- 
ate declension  in  the  number  of  days  attended. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  children  in  sections  having 
school,  but  which  they  did  not  attend,  is  less  by  73  than  in  1895.  A 
partial  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  two  primary  room:s  were 
started  which  did  not  affect  the  aggregate  attendance,  and  that  two 
schools  which  registered  100  names  were  closed.  But  further,  a  com- 
parison of  the  tables  would  indicate  that  in  several  sections  the  num- 
ber leaving  school  was  larger  than  that  of  the  fresh  arrivals. 

In  Yarmouth  County  the  showing  is  better  : — 


In  1896 — No.  of  pupils  registered  was 5,058 

**   1895—       "  "  "  4.928 

In  favor  of  1896    130 

In  1896— No.  of  days'  attendance  was 600,747 

*'  1895—       "  "  "         570,791 

In  favor  of  1896   29,956 

Indeed  the  increase  is  due  to  the  better  attendance  in  Yarmouth 
town  and  municipality.  So  marked  is  the  increase  in  the  town,  the 
commissioners  are  obliged  to  provide  another  department,  making 
the  eleventh  in  the  seminary.  I  have  to  add  that  every  section  in 
Yarmouth  municipality  has  a  school-house,  as  a  rule  a  well-furnished 
school-house,  and  that  there  was  a  school  in  every  section,  at  least 
some  part  of  the  past  year. 

A  similar  remark  might  be  made  in  regard  to  Barrington 
municipalit}'. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  showino:  for  both  counties 
would  have  been  better  had  it  not  been  that  trustees  in  many  cases 
had  80  much  difficulty  in  getting  teachers,  and  some  failed  altogether. 
The  three  schools,  Rockingham,  Hawthorn  and  Maple  Orove,  were 
vacant  on  that  account,  and  two  or  three  graded  schools  had  to  put 
lip  with  the  services  of  unlicensed  assistants.  Besides,  more  permis- 
sive licenses  were  needed  than  usual.  Some  holders  had  taken 
scholarships,  and  the  rest  were  disappointed  candidates.  In  no 
instance  is  a  local  license  recommended  when  proof  of  fair  qualifications 
has  not  been  given. 

At  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  (June,  1895)  ratepayers  had 
not  the  leisure  to  study  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act,  and  in  some 
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sections  they  seemed  not  to  know  of  its  existence.  To  insure  attention 
at  the  racent  annual  meeting  I  put  notices  in  the  Shelburne  and  Yar- 
mouth papers,  which  had  the  effect,  in  most  sections,  of  testing  the 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Act.  At  present  I  cannot  give  an 
analysis  of  the  votes — that  will  be  given  in  the  School  Directory — 
but  I  can  state  that  there  are  sections,  notorious  for  irregularity 
of  attendance,  which  would  safeguard  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject  "  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  him  to  starve  the  mind  of  his  children.  The 
important  question  now  is  :  Will  those  sections  that  have  adopted 
the  law  enforce  its  penalties  ? 

The  number  of  candidates  that  were  registered  for  the  Provincial 
Examination  was  212,  namely,  106  at  Yarmouth  station,  31  at  Bar- 
rington,  34  at  Shelburne,  and  41  at  Lockeport.  The  previous  year  the 
total  was  207.  I  can  give  no  official  statement  of  the  results,  but  sa 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  pupils  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy  and  Milton 
High  School,  as  also  the  pupils  of  Shelburne  Academy,  made  a  splendid 
record.  Of  the  other  stations  I  have  received  no  report,  except  tha^ 
Osborne  school  took  four  C's,  with  one  or  two  D's  to  be  heard  fronu 

I  noticed  that  in  a  sub-district  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  candidates 
took  certificates  in  1895.  Were  I  asked  in  what  subjects  failure  was 
most  marked,  I  would  hazard  the  reply,  geometry  and  history. 
Before  principles  are  learned  pupils  are  hurried  to  the  propositions, 
and  before  they  have  grasped  the  construction  or  solution  of  one  they 
are  passed  on  to  another  proposition.  Rapid  reviews  are  made,  but 
to  the  pupils  the  exercises  are  bewildering  and  without  profit.  Were 
those  pupils  drilled  until  they  understood  well,  yes,  knew  by  numbers* 
definitions,  postulates,  etc.,  and  trained  to  view  figures  in  other 
positions,  and  kept  at  each  proposition  until  it  was  understood,  pro- 
gress, though  slow,  would  be  sure,  and  when  left  to  themselves,  as  at 
the  examination,  they  would  show  good  work.  History  is  in  too  many 
schools  a  mere  memory  exercise.  I  once  heard  a  young  woman  of 
15  years  of  age  recite  a  long  paragraph  without  missing  a  word.  To 
answer  a  question  which  had  its  answer  in  the  same  paragraph,  she 
had  to  begin  again,  muttering  her  words  until  she  came  to  the  answer, 
when  she  spoke  out  distinctly.  How  can  pupils,  under  such  teaching, 
attain  success  ? 

On  the  whole  the  schools  are  doing  better  work.  The  younger 
classes  are  receiving  more  intelligent  instruction,  and  are  nearer  the 
standard  when  transferred  to  new  grades.  Reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  receive  the  largest  allotment  of  time.  Spelling  is  taught 
in  a  practical  way,  pupils  being  required  to  write  to  dictation,  alsa 
outlines  of  lessons,  and  anv  words  and  sentences  that  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  teacher.  For  years  I  closely  supervised  the  writings 
and  frequently  gave  lessons  on  the  elements,  principles,  etc.,  on  the 
blackboard.  I  often  felt  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  and  of  effort  to 
accomplish  better  results.  Lately,  improvement  was  noticed,  and  the 
past  year  it  was  marked.  In  some  schools  there  was  not  a  badly 
written  book.  The  worst  writing  I  saw,  and  it  was  shamefully  bad 
was  in  a  school  taught  by  a  grade  B  male  teacher. 
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Two  or  three  winters  ago  I  set  out  "  to  boom  "  the  agricultural 
school  at  Truro,  bj  placing  before  the  pupils  in  farming  sections  tlie 
advantages  of  attending  there  a  term  or  two.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
excited  much  enthusiasm  among  the  boys,  and  I  never  heard  that  one 
on  my  recommendation  became  a  pupil.  What  much  astonished  me 
was  that  on  propoj^ing  to  *'  the  big  boys"  a  show  of  hands  in  favor  of 
farming,  few  hands  were  raised, — in  some  schools  not  one.  1  think 
our  farmers  need  more  knowledge  as  to  the  advantages  offered  by  that 
institution  to  their  sons. 

A  new  thing  is  going  to  happen  in  Yarmouth  town, — the  union  of 
the  County  Academy  and  Milton  High  School.  On  the  first  day  of 
opening  Mr.  W.  F.  Kempton  and  his  Milton  classes  will  take  their 
places  in  the  Academy. 

Messrs.  Cameron  and  Kempton  are  a  strong  team,  and  their  man- 
agement will  reinvigorate  the  institution.  The  union  Avill  supply 
what  the  Academy  had  for  some  time  been  lacking,  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  to  draw  the  double  grant.  1  shall  not  be 
astonished  to  hear  at  an  early  day  of  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
names. 

After  a  service  of  five  and  a  half  years,  Miss  Antoinette  Forbes 
dissolved  her  connection  with  the  Academy.  Miss  Forbes  proved  a 
teacher  of  no  ordinary  merit.  Her  discipline  was  uniform,  her 
iustruction  full  and  clear,  and  the  progress  of  her  pupils  gratifying. 
Miss  Forbes  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Yarmouth,  and  her 
leaving  was  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES   H.  MUNRO. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


DISTRICT   No.  4.— DIGBY    AND    ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S.  Morse,  A.  M.,  Inspector, 

Sir — I  beg  leave  to  present  my  general  report  for  the  year  ended 
July  3Ist,  A.  D.  1896.  My  monthly  reports  for  the  year  you  have 
already  received. 

In  my  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  rate- 
payers of  Weymouth  Bridge  section  had  voted  two  thousand  dollars 
to  provide  new  school  grounds  and  buildiiigs.  No  suitable  site, 
which  would  meet  with  my  approval,  could  be  found,  except  one  of 
which  the  title  was  so  involved  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chase or  by  expropriation  without  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  for 
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that  purpose.  This  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. As  the  trustees  and  the  owner  named  in  said  Act  could  not 
agree  upon  the  price  of  the  site  selected,  it  was  regularly  expropriated 
during  the  past  summer.  Building  operations  were  immediately  be- 
gun, and  the  new  house  will  be  ready  for  use  within  a  few  weeks.  In 
the  meantime  permission  has  been  given  to  utilize  the  old  school -house 
for  the  short  time  rendered  necessary  by  the  delay  in  getting  the  new 
building  ready  for  occupation. 

In  addition  to  the  new  school-house  for  two  departments  at  Wey- 
mouth Bridge,  a  four  department  building  is  being  erected  at 
Meteghan,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  shortly.  In 
Port  Acadie  section  also  a  fine  building  for  two  departments  with 
class-room  in  connection  has  been  built.  At  Middleton  it  was  found 
to  le  necessary  to  enlarge  the  school-house  and  open  a  third  depart- 
ment. In  Biidgetown  section  the  old-fashioned  method  of  heating 
the  school-rooms  with  stoves  has  been  abandoned,  and  furnaces  have 
been  placed  in  the  basement  for  heating  the  whole  building.  At 
Hillgrove  the  school-house  has  been  placed  upon  a  new  foundation 
and  repaired,  and  furnished  anew  with  paragon  desks.  In  other 
sections  repairs  of  a  less  noticeable  character  have  been  made.  There 
are  still  a  few  sections  for  which  increased  school  accommodation 
must  soon  be  provided. 

While  referring  to  the  matter  of  school  buildings,  you  will  permit 
me  to  record  my  conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  my 
judgment,  a  book  of  plans  for  school-houses  should  be  issued  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  province.     It  is 
true,  I  believe,  that  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  educational 
authorities  of  New   Brunswick  and  Ontario   to  use  their  plans,  yet 
their  use  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  imperative.      Plans  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  trustees  should 
be  compelled  to  build  in  accordance  therewith.      The  want  of  such 
plans  is  resulting  in  this  inspectoral  district  in  a  class  of  buildings 
being  erected  which  are  only  fairly  well  adapted  for  school  purposes, 
and  which  might  have  been  much  better  if  the  advice  of  the  inspector 
and  teachers  had  been  taken,  or  if  there  had  been  an  authorized  stan- 
dard prescribed  which  must  have  been  followed.     As  an  illustration 
of  this  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new  academy  in 
Digby,  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  whose  defects  you  know. 
I  was  consulted  when  the  plans  for  this  building  were  being  discussed, 
and  I  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  a  design  similar  in  its  general 
arrangement  to  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  building  at 
Bear  River,  with   which  you  are  also  familiar,  but  my  advice  was 
ignored,  and  as  I  had  no  prescribed  authority  to)  which  I  could  refer, 
my  recommendations  were  politely  disregarded.     For  further  illus- 
trations of  the  same  kind  I  beg  leave  to  refer  vou  to  the  new  school- 
house  at  Paradise,  and  also  to  the  one  now  building  at  Weymouth 
Bridge,  neither  of  which  will,  I  think,  meet   with    the   unqualified 
approval  of  any  experienced  teacher  or  inspector  in  this  province. 

As  regards  apparatus  and  general  school  equipment,   but   little 
improvement  can  be  reported.     All  schools  have  a  few  of  the  essential 
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articles,  and  some  of  the  villacre  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied,  but 
the  country  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  are  lacking  in  a  full  supply 
of  necessary  apparatus.  In  most  of  the  miscellaneous  schools  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  conducting  experiments  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry is  wantinor.  It  is  difficult  to  educate  trustees  and  ratepayers 
sufficiently  along  this  line  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  money  necessary 
to  equip  their  school-rooms  in  the  manner  required  by  existing 
regulations.  Their  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  mat- 
ter with  but  small  practical  results  in  most  cases  thus  far.  More 
stringent  measures  must  be  adopted  in  the  future. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  sections  during  the 
year.  Two  new  sections  were  created  by  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners in  the  district  of  Annapolis  East,  in  May  last,  but  at  this 
writing  they  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  are  therefore  not  legally  in  existence.  These  pro- 
posed sections  are  so  obviously  necessary  to  the  people  residing  in  the 
settlements  affected,  that  justice  requires  their  recognition. 

Ten  sections  are  at  present  not  organized,  and  do  not  maintain 
schools.  Twelve  sections  (including  the  ten  last  referred  to)  were 
without  schools  any  portion  of  the  year.  Fifty-two  sections  were 
classed  as  "  poor  sections,"  which  number  includes  the  twelve  which 
were  without  schools.  In  a  few  cases,  for  valid  reasons,  permission 
was  given  to  maintain  .schools  for  a  period  less  than  the  whole  year, 
and  in  a  few  other  cases  teachers  were  not  available  at  the  opening  of 
the  year,  thereby  necessarily  and  unavoidably  curtailing  their  period 
of  engagement. 

My  notes  of  inspection  will  give  information  in  detail  concerning 
the  condition  of  all  schools  in  this  inspectoral  district  except  one,  in 
Hectanoo^a  section  in  Clare,  and  one  at  Lake  Munro  in  Annapolis 
West.  These  are  "  poor  sections  "  which  were  unable  to  secure  teachers 
at  the  opening  of  the  year.  Teachers  had  not  been  secured  when  I 
first  visited  the  schools  in  their  vicinity.  By  permission,  they  were 
allowed  to  maintain  school  for  about  two  quarters  each.  They  were 
also  closed  for  the  year  when  I  was  again  in  their  vicinity.  As  both 
of  these  schools  were  presided  over  by  experienced  Normal  trained 
teachers,  who.se  capabilities  were  well-known,  I  have  no  hesitation  i 
stating  my  conviction  that  they  were  efficiently  taught.  My  notes 
will  show  that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  some  schools  were  regarded 
as  efficient,  others  as  being  in  fair  condition,  and  the  remainder  poor. 
It  is  true  that  local  conditions,  such  as  lack  of  apparatus,  irregularity 
in  attendance,  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents,  militate,  in  some 
cases,  against  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
these  hindrances  may  be  largely  overcome  by  well-informed,  energetic, 
and  enthusiastic  teachers.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  in  this  district 
a  fair  proportion  of  such  teachers  is  to  be  found,  whose  schools  are  a 
suurce  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  visitor.  There  are  also 
some  who,  while  possessing  a  fair  share  of  enthusiasm,  are  debarred 
from  achieving  success  by  a  lack  of  natural  aptitude  for  impa^^ting 
instruction,  or  for  government.      Lastly.,  there  are  a  few  who,  I  am 
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constrained  to  believe,  are  "  puttinpj  in  time,"  and  who  are  either  not 
doing  the  work  that  they  are  capable  of  doing,  or  who  are  incompetent 
to  do  ^ood  work.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  in  the  schools 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

Three  hundred  and  two  candidates  applied  for  examination  for 
scholarship  certificates  at  the  four  stations  in  this  inspectoral  district, 
about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  whom  took  the  m.  p.  q,  examination  in 
addition.  The  number  applying  for  Grade  A  was  15  ;  for  Grade  B, 
52  ;  for  Grade  C,  94  ;  and  for  Grade  D,  141.  At  this  writing  the 
results  of  this  examination  are  not  known  to  me,  but  probably  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  applicants  will  fail  as  usual  in  passing  the 
tests,  owing,  in  some  cases  to  their  menial  development  beingf 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  original  questions  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  allotted  to  each  paper,  and  in  other  cases,  to 
their  being  insufficiently  grounded  in  the  work  of  the  grades  up  to 
and  including  that  on  which  they  were  being  examined. 

The  course  of  study  is  being  fairly  well  followed  in  most  schools. 
The  ordinary  text-book  subjects  are  receiving  in  all  schools  a  due 
proportion  of  time  and  attention.  The  results  attained  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  teacher  employed,  and  upon 
the  energy  given  to  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  Of  the  more  com- 
mon subjects  of  the  course,  writing  is  poorly  taught  in  a  majority  of 
the  schools.  A  fair  proportion  of  time  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  but 
in  many  cases  very  little  attention  is  given  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
course  to  teaching  and  explaining  the  fundamental  elements  in  the 
formation  of  letters.  Every  pupil  who  has  attained  to  the  seventh 
grade  should  be  able  to  produce  a  specimen  of  penmanship  nearly' 
equal  to  the  printed  copy,  and  would  do  so  if  the  subject  had  been 
properly  taught. 

In  probably  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  schools, calisthenics,  music, 
moral  and  patriotic  duties,  and  the  nature  lessons,  are  being  well 
taught.  In  all  other  schools  some  attention  is  being  devoted  to  these 
subjects,  with  results  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
impart  in.struction  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  course.  Judg- 
ing from  results  some  teachers  possess  very  limited  ability  along  some 
of  these  lines. 

There  were  reported  to  be  8,839  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  this  inspectoral  district  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  in  sections  having  schools.  Of  this  number  559  were  reported 
not  to  have  attended  school  during  the  year.  The  registered  attend- 
ance, however,  was  9,529.  As  there  were  but  few  in  attendance  under 
five  years  of  age,  there  must  have  been  over  one  thousand  pupils  in 
attendance  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  5091,8,  being  53.6  per  cent,  of  number  enrolled.  This  is  not  so 
large  as  was  reported  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
compulsory  law  had  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  sections. 

At  the  annual  meetings  in  1895  thirty  sections  only  adopted  com- 
pulsory attendance  as  embodied  in  sections  76-83  of  the  School  Law. 
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A  large  number  of  sections  neglected  to  vote  on  the  resolution  in 
Schedule  B  at  those  meetings.  As  a  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty  these 
sections  were  required  to  hold  special  meetings  to  vote  thereon  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  receiving  payment  of  the  county  grant.  Eighty- 
nine  sections  voted  to  adopt  the  law  at  these  special  meetings.  As 
the  adoption  of  the  said  sections  of  the  law  at  special  meetings  was 
illegal  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  vote  must  be  taken  at  the  annual 
meeting,  as  required  by  section  76,  the  attention  of  all  sections  was 
"Called  to  this  fact  by  a  circular-letter  issued  some  time  before  the  date 
of  the  annual  meeting  in  June  last,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
on  paid  resolution  at  the  annual  meeting  as  required  by  law.  The 
result  was  that  forty-eight  sections  adopted  the  resolution  in  Schedule 
B  at  the  last  annual  meetings,  making  in  all  seventy-eight  sections  in 
^hich  the  compulsory  attendance  law  has  now  been  accepted.  Of  the 
remaining  109  sections  seventy-nine  rejected  the  law,  twenty  took  no 
vote  thereon,  and  ten  sections  held  no  annual  meetings.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  is  not  popular  with  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  of  this  inspectoral  district,  and  that  where 
the  law  had  been  adopted  it  failed  to  increase  the  attendance  of  pupils 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  supply  of  licensed  French-speaking  teachers  fell  short  of  the 
demand,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  To  supply  this  deficiency 
fifteen  "  permissive  licenses  "  were  granted.  Several  of  those  who 
were  thus  placed  in  charge  of  schools  were  experienced  teachers  who 
did  good  work  in  their  schools.  The  remainder,  with  tivo  exceptions, 
did  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  those  having  had  no  experience  in 
teaching. 

The  meetings  of  the  17th  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute for  this  district  were  held  in  the  new  academy  at  Bear  River  on 
the  14th  and  15th  days  of  May.  About  one  hundred  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  Four  teachers,  who  had  agreed  to  prepare  lessons  or 
papers  on  assigned  subjects,  and  whose  names  were  upon  the  list, 
failed  to  appear,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  programme  was 
somewhat  curtailed.     The  following  subjects  were  presented,  viz  : — 

"  School  life  as  affecting  character  " — Principal  Longley. 
"  Physical  geography  " — Principal  Cameron. 

*'  Circulation  of  the  blood,"  illustrated  by  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
an  ox — Principal  McDormand. 

"  Tonic-Sol-Fa."     A  lesson. — Miss  Bessie  J.  McNeill. 
"  Mathematical  drawing'* — Mrs.  Ida  M.  Benson. 
"  Mineralogy."     An  oral  lesson. — Miss  L.  Jean  Harris. 
"  Talk  on  Literature  " — Principal  Cameron. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  number  of  practical  questions  of 
peculiar  interest  to  teachers  were  brought  forward  and  discussed. 
The  attendance  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  MacKay,  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  and  of  Principal  Cameron  of  Yarmouth,  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  success  of  this  session  of  the  Institute.  A  large 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  academy  on  the 
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evening  of  the  first  day,  at  which  the  principal  speaker  was  Dr, 
MacKay,  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  His  address,  which  was 
practical  and  inspiring,  held  the  close  attention  of  the  large  audience 
for  over  an  hour,  and  could  nrt  fail  to  impress  all  who  heard  him 
with  the  fact  that  the  advance  being  made  by  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  province  in  prescribing  the  oral  work  outlined  in 
the  course  of  study  was  of  great  practical  importance  to  all.  but 
especially  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  community.  Short 
addresses  were  also  given  by  Principals  Cameron,  Longley  and  Shatfner, 
and  by  Revs.  Eaton,  Craig  and  Nobles.  The  speeches  were  interspersed 
with  finely  rendered  selections  of  music  provided  by  a  choir  whose 
services  were  volunteered  for  the  occasion. 

The  County  Academies  at  Annapolis  and  Digby  were  taught  by 
Principals  McVicar  and  Longley  respectively.  The  attendance  at 
these  academies  was  fair  considering  the  large  amount  of  High  School 
work  being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  two  counties  The  academy  at 
Port  Acadie  was  this  year  taught  by  Principal  Benoit,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Mellish.  The  students  in  this  academy  have  made  excellent  progress 
during  the  year  under  Principal  Benoit  who,  although  young  and 
comparatively  inexperienced,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  capable  and 
successful  teacher. 

With  few  exceptions  the  annual  returns  came  to  hand  promptly. 
Most  of  these  were  neatly  prepared  and  correct.  A  few  required 
correction  or  completion,  and  were  sent  back  for  that  purpose.  In 
view  of  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  teachers  from  whom 
these  returns  came,  charity  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  imperfections 
referred  to  were,  to  say  the  least,  the  result  of  either  gross  carelessness 
or  incompetency  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepared  them. 

All  schools  were  inspected  during  the  year  except  those  in  Hecta- 
nooga  and  Lake  Munro  sections,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
a  former  part  of  this  report.  A  considerable  number  of  those  which 
were  inspected  near  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  visited  a  second 
time.  The  large  amount  of  correspondence  and  other  clerical  work, 
found  necessary  to  be  done,  rendered  further  visitation  impracticable. 

Nothing  further  occurs  to  me  at  present  as  being  worthy  of  especial 
mention.  On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  marked  by  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  The  new  work  of  the  Course  of  Study  is  becoming  more 
familiar  to  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  future  will  develop 
greater  progress  in  all  departments  oi  educational  work  than  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past. 

For  fuller  details  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  general, 
and  to  the  standing  of  each  individual  school  in  particular,  you  are 
referred  to  the  statistical  tables  and  to  my  notes  of  inspection  now  in 
your  hands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  MORSE. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintevdent  of  Education. 
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DISTRICT   No.  5.— HANTS   AND   KINGS. 

« 
Colin  W.  Roscoe,  A.  M.,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools  in  Hants 
and  Kings  counties  for  the  year  ended  August,  1896. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year  I  have  reported  to  you,  in 
various  forms,  the  condition  and  working  of  the  schools,  and  now,  by 
the  full  statistics  sent  herewith,  give  you  almost  all  that  need  be  said. 
I  remember,  however,  that  much  of  what  I  have  already  reported  does 
not  reach  the  public,  and  that  a  somewhat  formal  report  is  expected 
to  give  desired  information.     I  therefore  send  the  following : — 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  much  improvement  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  school  registers  by  the  teachers.  The  school  returns  too — 
semi-annual  and  annual — have  come  to  hand  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  for  the  past  three  years.  At  my  last  visits  it  wes  the  exception 
to  find  a  register  incomplete,  and  very  few  returns  had  to  be  sent 
back  for  correction.  I  reported  to  the  school  commissioners  the 
names  of  schools  in  which  I  found  the  registers,  for  the  past  term, 
incomplete,  and  had  them  sent  back  to  their  teachers  to  be  made 
right.  In  future  I  propose  to  report  all  teachers,  who  are  negligent  in 
this  matter,  tu  the  Education  Office. 

The  statistics  in  the  returns  do  not  always  seem  to  be  made  up 
with  sufficient  care.  In  many  returns  an  undue  proportion  of  time 
is  reported  as  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  a  few  subjects,  and  little  to 
other  subjects.  This  impresses  one  that  only  enough  is  done  in  these 
latter  to  say  they  are  not  wholly  neglected.  This  kind  of  treatment 
of  the  Course  of  Study  cannot  long  be  tolerated.  The  time  needed 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  changes  has  now  expired,  and  now  each 
subject  should  receive  its  fair  proportion  of  time  and  attention,  or  the 
teacher  regarded  as  not  discharging  his  duty.  In  this  I  am  not  for- 
getting that  in  very  miscellaneous  schools  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  multiplicity  of  classes. 

The  secretaries  of  trustees  do  not  always  take  time,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  to  fill  in  the  tables  so  as  to  make  the 
information  fully  reliable.  Much  is  estimated,  and  not  sufficient  effort 
made  to  get  exact  figures.  Also,  in  giving  the  values  of  maps,  etc., 
f  5.00  or  S6.00  is  given  as  the  value  of  these  when  this  is  not  one-half 
of  their  true  value.  The  outfit  in  the  smallest  school  should  not  be 
less  than  S50.00,  and  to  this  there  should  be  a<lded,from  time  to  time, 
so  that  it  should  never  fall  below  that  in  value.  In  a  good  section, 
$100.00  for  these  things  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect.  I  have 
two  complaints  to  make  in  this  matter:  (1)  The  true  value  of  these 
articles  is  not  reported.  (2)  Not  one  section  in  ten  has  anything  like 
an  adequate  supply  of  these  requirements. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  here  in  regard  to  trustees'  returns  for 
graded  schools.     The  tule  now   is  for  each   teacher  to   make  out  a 
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report  of  his  or  her  own  department,  and  the  secretary  of  trustees  to 
copy  these  and  thus  fill  the  trustees'  return.  The  secretary  then  gets 
this  sijjned  and  mails  to  the  inspector.  In  too  many  cases  the  secre- 
tary, being  a  man  full  of  other  business,  forgets  to  attend  to  this  at 
the  proper  time,  and  the  inspector  has  to  write  or  telegraph  for  the 
papers  and  delay  his  work  on  account  of  their  absence.  No  one  is  so 
familiar  with  this  work  as  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  I  would 
have  it  made  his  duty  to  fill  the  trustee's  return,  get  it  signed,  and 
mail  it  and  the  teachers'  reports  to  the  inspector. 

Should  sections  not  supply  their  schools  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  equipments  required  by  law,  1  would  recommend  that  they  be  sup- 
plied by  the  inspector  and  made  a  first  charge  on  the  county  grant 
going  to  such  sections. 

The  school-houses  have  received  the  usual  attention  as  regards 
repairs  during  the  year. 

Often  at  inspectoral  visits  defects  were  pointed  out  and  the  secre- 
tary'' required  to  notify  me  when  these  were  remedied.  I  shall  not 
particularize  in  this  matter,  but  say  that  the  school -houses,  as  a  whole, 
in  this  inspectorate,  are  in  good  condition.  Exceptional  cases  have 
already  been  pointed  out  to  you. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  July,  the  school-house  at  Mt. 
Uniacke  was  destroyed  by  tire.  This  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary 
tramp.  He  said  he  wished  to  be  arrested,  and  his  wish  was  complied 
with,  and  he  is  now  serving  a  term  at  Dorchester. 

Eight  sections  in  Kirttjs,  and  seven  in  Hants,  had  no  school  during 
the  year.  More  then  half  of  these  have  so  run  down  by  the  removal 
of  the  people  from  the  sections  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  a  school. 
Some  of  these  have  voted  money  for  a  school  next  year. 

One  new  section  has  been  formed  in  Kings  county  during  the 
year,  and  something  has  been  done  towards  building  a  school-houpe 
therein.  Thi**  section  is  called  West  Brooklyn,  and  it  is  situated  on 
the  mountain  between  Lockhartviile  and  Lower  Gaspereaux.  I  expect 
a  school  to  be  started  here  next  year. 

A  summary  of  the  schools  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 


County. 

No.  Schools 

No.  Teachers. 

No.  Pupils. 

Attendance. 

Hants 

Kinors 

123 
121 

133 
136 

5.271 
5,380 

550.839 
543,802 

o 

Total,  1896 

"       1895 

244 
247 

289 
264 

10.651 
10.3:)4 

1094,641 
1 ,044,547 

Increase  

0 

257 

50,064 

Decrease    

3 
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TEACHERS. 


County. 

1 
A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tctal. 

Hants 

KlDgS 

4 
4 

19 
26 

63 
61 

47 
45 

22 

27 

49 
46 

Ill 

109 

133 
136 

1896 

i895 

8 
6 

45 
42 

124 
137 

92 
79 

220 
218 

269 
264 

Increase 

Decrease 

2 

3 

13 

13 

3 

2 

5 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  schools  is  three  less  than  last 
year ;  but  the  number  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  clays'  attendance  is 
larger.  Most  of  the  schools  have  made  commendable  progress.  Some 
have  done  good  work  in  certain  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  others 
equally  important ;  and  others  have  only  maintained  an  existence, 
doing  not  much  in  anything.  Those  coming  in  this  last  list  might 
have  been  closed,  any  time  during  the  year,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
papils.  Mischief,  rude  conduct,  untidy  condition  of  the  ro')ra  and 
premises,  and  general  disorganization  of  the  school,  would  describe 
these.  The  unfortunate  section  that  has  a  teacher  inflicted  upon  it 
that  will  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist  will  do  well  in  future  to 
dismiss  him,  and,  if  need  be,  pay  his  .salary,  rather  than  endure  such  a 
nuisance. 

Kentville  Academy  han  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  experi- 
raent  of  establishing  an  A  grade  resulted  in  a  class  of  eighteen,  four 
of  whom,  after  one  years  study  of  A  branches,  wrote  for  the  A  cer- 
tificate. Three  of  these  were  successful.  The  academic  department 
registeied  123,  and  avera^red  over  80.  The  staff  consisted  of  three  A 
teachers,  viz., — Angus  McLeod,  principal,  and  E.  Hart  Nichols  and  Miss 
Jennie  Ross,  assistants.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  the 
County  Academies  in  the  province,  an  academy  with  but  four  con- 
tributing departments  has  in  ten  years  grown  >o  as  to  require  three 
A  teachers  and  be  entitled  to  a  $1500  grant.  Improvements  in  school- 
buildings,  apparatus,  school  grounds,  etc.,  havp  been  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  of  the  school. 

Windsor  Academy,  still  under  the  efticient  principalship  of  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  A.,  and  ably  supported  by  a  staff  of  very  competent  teachers 
in  the  common  school  departments,  has  had  a  year  of  good  progress  in 
school  work.  The  success  of  the  candidates  frou)  this  school  at  the 
Provincial  Examination  attest  to  this.  It  is  hoped  that  thu  old  build- 
ings, which  are  becoming  more  and  more  unfit  for  such  a  school  as 
this,  may  soon  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  It  is  believed  that  the 
sentiment  in  the  town  in  favor  of  a  new  academy  building  is  growing 
Rnd  .soon  one  will  be  erected  second  to  none  in  the  province. 
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Wolfrille,  Maitland  and  Upper  Selma  have  had  class  A  principals 
for  the  past  year  and  done  work  for  which  they  receivcsd  the  aca- 
demic grant  of  $100  each.  To  continue  to  participate  in  this  as  a 
regular  grant  these  schools  must  provide- more  apparatus  and  keep 
well  to  the  front  in  school  work,  not  only  in  the  high  school  grades, 
but  in  the  common  school  grades  as  well.  The  work  must  be  of  such 
a  superior  character  slh  to  warrant  the  inspector  in  certifying  that  the 
school  is  entitled  to  the  grant.  Hantsport  had  a  good  class  A  teacher^ 
whose  work  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  in  the  district,  but  did  not 
receive  the  grant  because  the  number  of  high  school  pupils  to  entitle 
it  to  this  consideration  did  not  attend.  Berwick  still  holds  its  place 
among  our  best  schools.  Mr.  L.  D.  Robinson  and  his  assistants  have 
put  in  a  faithful  and  successful  term's  work.  The  standing  of  the 
high  school  candidates  for  examination  from  this  school  places  it 
among  the  best  of  our  schools. 

There  are  graded  schools  at  Avondale,  Woodville,  Canning,  Shu- 
benacadie,  Waterville,  Noel,  and  other  places  in  the  district,  which, 
for  the  excellence  of  their  work,  might  well  be  ranked  with  the 
county  academies.  They  have  a  smaller  attendance  of  the  high  grades 
of  pupils,  but  in  the  variety  and  scope  of  their  work,  come  to  the 
front  when  just  comparison  is  made  with  others. 

Not  less  meritorious  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools  at  King- 
ston, Gaspereaux,  Horton  Landing,  Bloomtield,  Aylesford,  Ellershoiise„ 
West  Gore,  Elmsdale,  South  Maitland,  Lower  Selma,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous schools,  than  in  the  graded  ones.  The  work,  leaving  out 
some  intermediate  grades,  ranges  from  grade  one  to  grade  eleven.  It 
must  surprise  any  one  familiar  with  school  work  that  so  much  can  be 
accomplished  under  such  circumstances. 

Reading. — Much  good  work  is  done  in  this  subject.  I  think  teach- 
ers are  learning  slowly  that  it  is  neither  the  number  of  times  they  hear 
lessons  daily,  nor  the  rapidity  with  which  pupils  learn  and  repeat 
words,  that  constitutes  good  leading,  or  indicates  real  progress  in  the 
subject.  Once  having  decided  that  the  object  to  be  obtained  in  read- 
ing is  to  master  and  give  expression  to  the  thought  in  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  sets  about  the  task  in  his  or  her  own  way,  so  as  to  accomplish 
this  object.  Good  reading  is  to  be  found  in  many  primary  schools; 
but  in  some  of  the  higher  classes,  and  sometimes  in  the  High  Schools, 
not  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  reading.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  in  all  the  high  school  grades  to  have  one  or  two 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  reading  aloud  and  being  criticized  by  the 
teacher.  Often  pupils  do  no«^  fnlly  comprehend  the  ful)  value  of  good 
reading  till  they  have  passed  through  the  common  school  grades, 
where  this  drill  is  supposed  to  be  given.  With  minds  more  mature 
than  in  the  earlier  staores,  the  exercise  in  the  higher  grades  would  he 
attended  by  more  appreciation  of  the  expression  and  thought,  and  be 
productive  of  lasting  good  for  the  future. 

Writing. — Writing  needs  more  careful   attention  than  it  receivea 
at  the  present  time.     Some  good   writers  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
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the  schools,  but  in  many,  the  writing  is  done  in  a  haphazard  way. 
Then  too,  when  pupils  leave  the  eighth  grade  for  the  high  school,  they 
give  up  practising  to  write  well.  At  this  stage  pupils  begin  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  good  penmanship,  and  should  continue  to  practise 
under  the  teacher's  eye.  This  should  be  continued  with  some  regu- 
larity during  the  most  of  the  High  School  course.  Instead  of  this, 
pupils  write  or  scribble  in  scribbling  books,  and  write  examinations, 
bo  fast  that  not  one  in  five  can  write  a  neat  legible  hand.  This  might 
te  remedied  by  iho  practice  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  is  taught  well  in  most  schools.  More 
regularity  of  class  work,  than  is  now  the  custom,  would  reach  all  the 
pupils  better  than  now.  Too  much  is  sought  to  be  done  for  indi- 
viduals, where  whole  classes  need  the  instruction.  The  text-books,  on 
the  unitary  plan,  have  introduced  a  system  that  works  well.  The 
fault  here  is  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  system.  The  time  comes 
when  it  may  well  be  dropped  for  the  shortest  method  that  can  be  used 

Music. — There  continues  to  be  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
music.  The  schools  referred  to  in  previous  reports  are  still  pressing 
forward  in  this  subject.  The  teachers  of  these  have  made  it  conveni- 
ent to  advance  their  own  knowledge  of  music,  and  their  pupils  have 
received^  an  additional  benefit  in  consequence.  Some  have,  with  little 
or  no  instruction  in  the  new  system  of  music,  studied  and  done  line 
work  in  their  schools  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  institute,  held 
at  Berwick,  will  endorse  the  statement  that  Miss  Ida  A.  Parker  gave 
abundant  evidence,  in  the  class  exercise  she  conducted,  that  mu.<«lc  of 
excellent  quality  can  be  taught  by  self-taught  teachers.  Others,  too, 
have  been  stimulated  to  begin  the  work  during  the  year.  I  may 
mention  the  names  of  Miss  Altee  McMillan  and  Miss  Katie  Craig  as 
being  among  the  ambitious  ones  in  this  matter.  They  succeeded,  of 
course,  and  so  have  scores  of  others.  When  all  who  can  do  so  teach 
music,  we  will  be  able  to  report  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  as 
doing  this  work,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  as  learning  to  sing. 
From  careful  observation  I  am  prepared  to  state  most  positively  that 
this  is  not  too  much  to  expect. 

Drawing. — I  discover  improvement  in  drawing,  in  its  application 
to  the  drawing  of  plants,  animals,  and  other  things  about  which  the 
pupils  are  studying.  The  drawing-book  lessons  are  given  too,  in  a 
manner  to  impress  one  that  more  depends  on  the  exercise  than  for- 
merly. I  am  sorry  to  report  some  sections  declining  to  provide  the 
drawing-books  for  the  pupils'  use  in  school.  After  a  little  more 
persuasion  these  cases  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  list  as  not  com- 
plying with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  grants. 
All  sections  must  learn  that  the  C.  P.  I.  has  aright  to  prescribe  books, 
and  to  insist  that  all  schools  shall  conform  to  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  kind  as  well  as  the  sufficiency  of  the  books  provided. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  school  work  is  still  that  required  to  be 
done  orally.  No  amount  of  persuasion  seems  adequate  to  induce  some 
teachers  to  do  work  not  found  in   the  text-books.     The  lessons  on 
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nature,  etc.,  are  copied  or  read  from  a  book  and  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  at  all.  I  do  not  expect  anything  better  till  these  ar« 
trained  to  do  this  work.  Most  trained  teachers,  and  some  who  were 
born  natural  teachers,  are  excelling  along  this  line. 

Other  .subjects  may  be  reported  as  receiving  a  fair  share  of  time 
and  attention.     The  progress  in  them  has  been  good  in  most  cases. 

Colored    Schools. 

In  Kings  county,  in  the  Pine  Woods,  near  Kentville,  lives  a  com- 
munity of  colored  people.  To  aid  these  in  sustaining  a  school  a  grant 
is  made  from  the  Cornwallis  school  land  fund.  This  fund,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  is  under  control  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
of  the  county.  They  vote  a  sum,  from  time  to  time,  sufficient  to 
supplement  the  county  giant  in  sustaining  a  school  here.  The  people 
are  required  to  provide  a  house  and  supply  it  with  fuel.  A  few  white 
children  attend  this  school  in  preference  to  going  to  Kentville;  but  it 
is  intended  for  the  colored  children.  Failing  to  get  a  teacher  at  the 
first  of  the  term,  a  school  was  begun  about  Christmas  and  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  term.  The  average  of  this  school  was  12.  It 
affords  a  great  privilege  to  these  children. 

Five  Mile  Plain. — This  section  is  situated  in  Hants  county,  and 

is  another  colored  settlement.     It  had  a  school  for  nearly  all  the  vear. 

—  — 

By  vote  of  the  board  of  West  Hants  this  school  receives  special  aid 
to  the  extent  of  830.00  per  year.  This  school  also  is  intended  for  the 
colored  children,  but,  as  in  the  other  case,  some  white  ones  attend. 

Indian    Reserve. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  Indians  in  East  Hants.  During  the  year 
the  attendance  has  averaged  8.  This  is  smaller  than  last  year.  Some- 
times the  settlement  has  many  more  people  than  at  others.  They 
rove  from  place  to  place.     The  school  is  much  needed  and  has  done  well. 

For  the  first  two  of  these  schools  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary 
to  ask  for  permissive  licenses  to  be  granted  to  competent  persons  who 
were  willing  to  teach  them.  Every  one  of  the  269  teachers  employed 
in  this  district  holds  a  regular  provincial  license.  The  granting  of 
permissives  has  been  di.scou raged,  and  is  resorted  to  only  as  the  lasi 
method  of  supplying  schools  that  would  not  otherwise  be  opened. 

Teachers'    Institute. 

A  good  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Berwick  in  April  lasi. 
About  120  teachers  attended.  The  papers,  a<ldres.ses,  illustrative  les- 
sons, etc.,  were  all  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character.  Dr. 
MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  was  present  throughout  all  the 
meetings.  His  timely  remarks  and  advice,  giving  information  on 
points  of  interest  to  teachers,  were  attentively  listened  to  and  appreci- 
ated. The  public  meeting,  in  the  evening,  was  largely  attended. 
Papers  by  Miss  Hebb  of  Maitland,  Miss  Muniford  of  Horton  Landing, 
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and  Mr.  Nichols  of  Kentville  Academy,  were  read,  and  an  excellent 
address  given  by  Dr.  MacKay.  In  this  address  he  compared  present 
methods  with  past,  and  made  a  strong  plea  tor  scientific  teaching. 
Prof.  Tufts  of  Acadia  College,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings  by  an  address  on  the  teaching  of  history.  As  the  secretary 
of  the  institute  is  required  to  furnish  a  report  for  publication  in  the 
annual  report,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  at  this  point. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  impression  grows  upon  me  that  to  reap 
the  highest  benefit  we  need  a  more  extended  course  of  institute  work. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  advise  all  teachers  to  procure  the  report  of 
the  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Truro  in  October,  1895,  and  read 
the  paper  on  district  institutes,  therein  published.  The  people  are 
looking  for  trained  teachers.  The  long  term  of  a  year  is  awakening 
trustees  to  make  enquiries  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  do  good  work, 
and  maintain  an  interest  throughout  the  term.  Those  who  are  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  do  the  best  kind  of 
teaching,  are  not  wanted,  and  will  not  be  engaged  so  long  as  better 
teachers  can  be  found.  Along  with  this  must  come  an  increa.se  of 
salary  to  efficient,  wide-awake  teachers.  "  They  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold."  I  would  suggest  that  a  section  that  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  one  who  is  interested  to  give 
the  section  the  best  kind  of  school,  pay  sufficient  salary  to  allow  their 
teacher  to  attend  the  Summer  School  of  Science  and  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  coming  into  touch  with  what  is  new  and 
best  in  the  line  of  methods.  Three  questions  may  well  be  put  to 
teachers  as  a  test  of  their  interest  in  their  profession  : — (1.)  What 
educational  papers  do  you  subscribe  for  and  read  ?  (2.)  Do  you  spend 
part  of  your  vacation  in  study,  or  in  attending  a  course  of  lectures  to 
better  tit  yourself  for  successful  work  ?  (3).  Are  you  in  the  habit 
of  attending  teachers'  meetings,  institutes,  or  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  ? 

Text-Books. 

Pupils  are  generally  well  supplied  with  readers,  geographies, 
histories,  arithmetics,  etc.,  and  most  of  the  books  required  for  the  more 
advanced  work  of  the  .schools.  In  the  case  of  books  that  must  be 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  others  at  the  end  of  1897,  care  must 
be  exercised  that  the  schools  be  not  allowed  to  consume  the  teachers' 
time  by  the  use  of  two  books  on  the  same  subject.  I  think  in  the  case 
of  Kirkland  and  Scott's  arithmetic,  Todhunter's  algebra,  and  Uamblin 
Smith's  geometry,  the  books  should  be  discontinued  at  once  on  the 
expiration  of  the  time  granted.  Many  have  already  procured  the 
new  books,  but  there  will  be  others  to  hold  on  to  the  old  ones  as  long 
as  possible.  I  am  convinced  that  the  custom  for  each  parent  to  sup- 
ply the  books  for  his  own  children  is  working  well.  1  would  not  have 
this  plan  disturbed. 

There  is,  however,  a  lack  in  the  matter  of  cheap  supplies  that 
might  be  remedied  by  requiring  the  trustees  to  supply  them  out  of 
the  section's  funds.  In  this  list  I  would  include  slate  pencils,  slates, 
pens,  pen-holders,  copy   and    drawing-books,   scribbling-books,   lead 
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pencils  and  erasers,  music-books,  and  a  good  supply  of  stationery. 
Bought  at  wholesale,  ihey  would  not  cost  the  individual  ratepayer 
nearly  as  much  as  now,  and  each  pupil  would  have  at  hand  a  suppl}^ 
of  what  is  needed,  and  at  the  time  needed.  By  a  proper  system  of 
supplying  and  caring  for  these  they  will  last  longer  than  now,  and  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

Under  the  present  plan  pupils  are  found  without  some  of  these 
articles,  or  bring  to  school  what  is  not  suitable.  Others  are  compelled 
to  use  short  pencils,  or  poor  pens,  because  no  better  can  be  had  at  the 
time.  The  saving  in  cast,  and  the  certainty  that  all  shall  have  the 
article  needed,  will  many  times  repay  the  effort  to  provide  them  in 
this  way. 

High    School    Subjects. 

Many  very  miscellaneous  schools  have  pupils  doing  work  in  the 
high  school  subjects.  All  the  teachers  time  is  needed  for  those  in  the 
lower  grades  :  but  the  few  that  want  to  do  work  of  a  higher  grade 
make  demands  on  his  time  which  deprive  the  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  their  rights.  Should  a  fair  proportion  of  time  be  given  to 
the  few  they  could  do  little  or  nothing,  and  would  not  be  satisfied. 
Because  thev  have  an  undue  share  of  the  teacher's  time  the  rest  of  the 
school  suffers.  As  the  County  Academies  are  much  better  equipped 
than  these  scho'^ls,  and  were  established  to  do  this  work,  I  would 
MUggCHt  that  every  effort  be  made  to  induce  all  such  pupils  to  attend 
the  academies,  because  it  will  relieve  their  own  schools  and  secure 
much  better  privileges  to  themselves  than  they  can  have  at  home. 

I  might  report  several  cases  of  schools  holding  literary  entertain- 
ments to  furnish  the  schools  with  apparatus,  etc.  These  entertainments, 
properly  conducted,  may  prove  a  benefit  to  those  taking:  part  in  them, 
and  increase  the  interest  of  parents  in  their  school.  Kentville,  Ber- 
wick, Waterville,  VVoodlawn,  Long  Point,  Highbury  and  others  have, 
in  this  way,  contributed  much  to  the  equipment  of  their  schools. 
This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

COLIN    W.  ROSCOE. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 


rn 


Superintendent  of  Education. 
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DISTRICT    No.    6.— ANTIGONISH    AND    GUYSBORO. 

W.  MacIsaac,   B.  a.,  Inspector, 

Sir, — As  required  by  law,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  my  report 
on  the  schools  of  District  No.  6,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1896. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  and  the  general  condition  of  the  schools 
throughout  this  inspectorate  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  pa^it  year  and  the  preceding  one.  * 

Two  new  sections  were  formed  in  the  district  of  Ouysiboro,  one  at 
Forest  Hill,  a  new  gold  jegion,  situated  four^  miles  from  Erinville, 
and  nine  miles  from  Country  Harbour,  the  other  at  the  "  Junction," 
Tor  Bay  Road,  a  small  and  sparse  settlement  between  Cook's  Cove 
and  the  Guysboro  Bay  shore. 

The  school  house  at  Sandy  Cove  Section,  No.  14,  Guysboro,  and 
the  one  at  N.  W.  Arm,  Tracadie,  Section,  No.  28,  Antigonish,  were 
destroyed  by  tire  in  July.  As  far  as  1  could  ascertain,  the  origin  of 
fires  has  not  been  accounted  for. 

In  comparison  with  the  year  1895,  there  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  and  the  grand  total  of 
attendance. 

There  were  twenty  sections  without  school  any  part  of  the  year, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  majority  of  these  had  no  school  for  many 
years.  The  idea  of  maintaining  schools  in  some  of  these  sections  has 
been  piactically  abandoned,  although  fair  inducements  had  been 
offered  by  the  school  commissioners  in  the  way  of  jissistance.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  few  of  them  have  schools 
in  operation  this  year.  To  the  inquiry,  why  so  many  schools  are  kept 
closed  from  year  to  year,  the  invariable  answer  is  poverty  and  few- 
ness of  pupils.  So  long  as  such  an  ungenerous  spirit  prevails  there 
i.s  little  to  hope  or  expect  by  way  of  progress  in  uiany  of  our  schools. 

From  a  glance  at  the  average  annual  salaries  of  teachers  from 
.sections,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  that  a  large  number  of  sections  had 
to  pay  was  but  a  trifle  over  their  portion  of  the  county  fund.  Yet 
I  often  experienced  much  ditticulty  in  coaxing  and  persuading  trustees 
of  such  sections  to  engage  teachers  even  at  these  low  salaries.  In 
view  of  all  the  Government  has  done  and  is  doing  for  popular  educa- 
tion, and  because  the  evil  is  almost  entirely  due  to  parental  apathy, 
one  is  compelled  to  look  for  a  reform  of  this  state  of  things  less  at  the 
)iands  of  the  legislature  than  at  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  such  scheme  as  the  one  outlined  by 
Professor  Graham  Bell,  at  the  recent  association  of  teachers,  might  be 
made  to  afford  a  remedy  by  arousing  some  interest  in  education 
among  parents;  or  it  may  be  that  the  township's  plan  of  administer- 
ing schools,  so  elaborately  and  so  forcibly  presented  by  Principal 
Soloan,  of  New  Glasgow,  at  the  same  convention,  is  destined  one  day 
to  furni.sh  the  much  needed  solution  of  the  difiicultv. 
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During  the  year  there  were  32  new  teachers  and  88  old  teachers, 
but  new  to  sections,  making  a  change  of  120  out  of  171  schools.  The 
evil  resulting  from  frequent  changes  of  teachers  is  a  subject  of 
general  complaint.  In  the  present  state  of  our  schools  hardly  any 
two  teachers  have  the  same  methods.  The  new  teacher  has  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the 
method  of  his  predecessor.  He  enters  the  school  a  stranger  to  the 
children,  and  unacquainted  with  the  relative  disposition  and  aptitude 
of  the  different  pupils,  and  with  the  course  pursued  by  former 
teachers.  There  can  be  no  progress  until  he  learns  his  position  in  the 
school,  and  mOch  time  is  wasted  by  the  pupils  in  adapting  themselves 
to  his  ways  and  method  of  teaching,  and  in  retracing  ground  which 
they  have  already  travelled.  The  effect  is  equally  bad  on  the  teacher. 
No  sooner  does  he  succeed  in  making  a  fair  headway  than  he  begins 
to  realize  that  through  the  caprice  of  his  employers  or  other  reasons, 
the  period  of  his  service  is  about  to  terminate.  These  evils  will  exist 
until  the  teaching  profession  is  placed  on  a  more  permanent  footing. 

Out  of  a  total  of  87  teachers  in  Antigonish,  there  were  but  11 
class  6  teachers,  and  only  6  out  of  96  in  Guysboro,  so  that  91  per 
cent  of  our  teachers  are  classes  C  and  D.  The  average  salaries, 
including  the  provincial  grant,  were  8243  for  grade  C  and  $155  for 
grade  D.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  teachers  will  remain  long  in 
the  profession  while  there  is  so  little  remuneration  for  their  services. 

In  the  matter  of  school  buildings  and  other  necessary  improve- 
ments I  have  little  to  report.  A  few  school  rooms  have  been  made 
warmer  and  more  comfortable,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  direction.  The  number  of  graded  schools  in  Guysboro  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  handsome  and  an  elegant  wing  to  the  Hazel 
Hill  school. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  our 
schools  are  not  making  progress.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  best 
and  most  skilful  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession  every  year  and 
are  succeeded  by  fresh  and  inexperienced  recruits,  explains  to  a  large 
extent,  for  reasons  already  advanced,  why  so  little  progress  is  made 
in  some  of  our  schools. 

A  few  of  the  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  show  a  degree  of  careless- 
ness in  keeping  the  register  in  proper  form.  The  explanations  on  the 
last  page  are  often  overlooked  or  not  fully  mastered,  so  that  the 
school  returns  on  which  so  much  useful  and  interesting  statistical 
information  depends,  are  apt,  in  many  in.stances,  to  prove  untrust- 
worthy. 

In  regard  to  registers  let  me  quote  in  conclusion  from  Horace 
Mann,  foimerly  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education : — 

"  Another  provision  of  the  law  requires  that  registers,  in  such 
forms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  kept 
in  all  the  schools.  As  a  means  of  collecting  accurate  statistics  regis- 
ters are  indispensable.     They  will  also  reveal  a  fact,  to  the  existence 
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of  which  the  public  eye  seems  almost  wholly  closed,  I  mean  the 
amount  or  extent  of  non-attendance  upon  our  schools,  and  the  enor- 
mous loss  thereby  occasioned.  In  the  hand  of  an  adroit  teacher,  too, 
the  register  may  be  made  an  efficient  means  of  remedying  that 
irregularity  of  attendance  which  it  discloses.  If  the  school  is  what 
it  should  be,  the  remark  will  be  literally  true,  that  every  mark  in  the 
register  indicating  a  vacancy  in  the  child's  seat,  will  also  indicate  a 
corresponding  vacuum  in  his  mind." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  MacISAAC. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D.. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT    No.   7.— CAPE    BRETON    AND    RICHMOND. 

M.  J.  T.  Macneil,  B.  a..  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  educational 
affairs  in  District  No.  7  for  the  school  year  ended  July  31,  1896. 

The  number  of  organized  school  sections  in  the  County  of  Cape 
Breton  remains,  for  purposes  of  this  report,  at  132.  Attempts  were 
made  during  the  year  to  organize  two  of  the  sections  originally  laid 
off  (Mount  Cusack  and  Twelve  Mile  Lake)  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
had  never  been  organized,  and  which,  therefore,  I  never  counted 
among  the  operative  sections ;  but  as  those  efforts  had  not  as  yet 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  schools  up  to  the  close  of  the  term,  I 
refrain  from  taking  them  into  account  for  the  year  under  review. 

Of  the  number  above  stated  108  were  in  session,  leaving  24 
sections  without  school  any  part  of  the  year,  as  against  25  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  number  of  schools  or  departments  open  in  those  108 
sections  was  165,  as  compared  with  158  in  107  sections  the  previous 
vear. 

The  number  of  sections  in  the  County  of  Richmond  was  increased, 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  one  at  Irish  Cove,  to  71,  in  which  were  76 
schools  in  operation,  as  compared  with  70  schools  in  59  sections  the 
year  before.  The  number  of  vacant  sections  was  only  5,  as  against 
11  in  1894-95. 

Of  the  241  schools  in  operation  in  the  district,  114  were  in  session 
the  full  term  of  216  days;  122  were  open  more  than  100  days,  but 
less  than  the  full  term  ;  and  the  remaining  5,  100  days  and  under. 
The  time  lost  was,  in  most  cases,  at  the  first  part  of  the  term,  i.  e., 
before  opening  school,  and  the  cause  assigned  was,  generally,  difficulty 
in  securing  teachers.  The  average  number  of  days  all  schools  were  in 
session  was,  in  Cape  Breton  county,  200.34,  and  in  Richmond,  205.18. 
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While  the  increase  in  the  number  of*  pupils  enrolled  and  their 
attendance  at  school  were  reported  last  year  as  satisfactorj',  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  note  a  continued  increase  in  these  respects  for 
the  year  just  clo.sed.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  state- 
ment  of  the  principal  items : — 

CAPE  BRETON  COUNTY. 


Under  5 
years. 

117 

176 

5  to  15. 

Over  15. 

Total  Annual 
Enrolment. 

Total  Days* 
Attendance  at 
School  foryear. 

Average  of 
.Quarterly  Per- 
centage of 
Attendaince. 

1895    .... 
1896 

6798 
6931 

476 
524 

7391 
7631 

768.901 
827,632 

63.4 
65.2 

Increase . . 

5»        133 

48 

240 

58,731 

1.8 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 


1895 

1896 

61 

77 

2776 
2908 

197 
180 

Increase . . 
Decrease  . 

16 

132 

"*i7* 

3034 
3165 


131 


309,208 
329,839 


60.6 
63.0 


2.4 


The  proportion  of  population  at  school  during  the  year  was  1  in 
4.1  (in  1895,  1  in  4.6)  in  Cape  Breton  County,  and  1  in  4.5  (1895,  1  in 
4.4)  in  Richmond. 

The  teachers  employed  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year 
in  class  and  .sex  as  follows  : — 

CAPE     BRETON     COTTNTY. 


Malk. 

Female. 

■ 

Total. 

A. 

4 

4 

B. 

IS 
20 

c. 

I),   i 

'.    A.    '    B. 

i 

C. 

45 
43 

1). 

44 
46 

M. 

F. 
97 

99 

Total. 

1895 

1896.    .. 

18 
24 

21    ' 
IS 

•    •    • 
•    •    •    • 

.s 

10 

61 
66 

158 
165 

I 

UCHM 

OND     COUNTY. 

1895 

•    •    •   • 

«    •    • 

7      13 

20 
23 

12 
10 

IS 

28  , 

40 

38 

30 
38 

70 
76 

1896 

6 

9 

•  •  •  • 

•    •    • 

In  the  County  of  Cape  Breton  the  amount  of  money  voted  by  the 
sections  for  general  school  purposes  for  the  year  shows  quite  a  large 
increase  over  the  corresponding  item  for  the  previous  year,  as  well  as 
the  gross  amount  of  salaries  paid  ;    while  in  Richmond  C^Jounty  the 
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total  sum  reported  as  voted  was  slightly  less;  and  still  the  aggregate 
of  salaries  paid  shows  an  increase  of  all  but  nineteen  per  cent.,  as  seen 
from  the  subjoined  comparison.  This  result  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  nece««sarv  deficit  in  some  of  the  sectional  **  budgets,"  but  the  explana- 
tion prob»ibly  lies  in  the  facts  that  (1)  the  amount  appropriated  for 
building  and  repairs  in  1895  was  much  larger;  and  (2)  that  greater 
care  than  usual  was  exercised  this  vear  in  securing  accurate  answers 
to  column  four  of  the  returns  ("  annual  salary  exclusive  of  provincial 
grant  ")  and  the  aggregate  is  consequently  more  nearly  connect  than  in 
any  previous  abstracts.  While  the  number  of  teachers,  as  already 
shown,  was  increased  by  7  in  one  county  and  6  in  the  other,  there 
does  not  appear  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  average  of  salaries 
paid,  in  either  county,  one  grade  of  one  sex  showing  a  slight  increase, 
another  a  slight  decrease,  and  vice  versa,  intliscriminately  : — 


CAPE    BRETON     COUNTY. 


Total  amount  votorl  at 

last  Annual  Meeting 

for  all  t^chool  Purposes. 

l*ortion  vote<l  for 

Building  and 

Repairs. 

Total  amount  of 

Salaries  paid  during 

year  by  Sections. 

1895 

1896 

§25,545  00 
80,491  00 

s:3,:ui  00 

7.78G  00 

§22,248  00 
24  509  00 

Increase 

SI 0,940  00 

S4,445  00 

COUNTY. 

$2,821   00 

RICHMOND 

1895 

1«9G 

87,580  00 
7,220  00 

$1,975  00 
1,874  00 

S6.748  05 
8,028  00      . 

Increase 

$1,279  85 

Decrease 

8804  00 

SGOl  00 

The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  High  School  studies  shows  a  con 
siderahle  increase  in  the  County  of  Cnpe  Breton : — 

1895.  1896. 

Taking  the  full  course 284  285 

"       partial  or  special  course 35  78 

Total 319  308 

An   increa.se  of  14  per  cent;    the  numbers  in   the  County  of  Rich- 
mond are  nearly  the  same,  viz. : — 

1895.  1896. 

Full  course    44  40 

Partial  course    7  0 

Total 51  52 
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Of  the  number  in  the  former  county  64  are  to  be  credited  to 
Sydney  Academy,  classified  as  follows: — Grade  IX,  36  ;  X,  16  ;  XI, 
10  ;  and  Hpecial,  2.  The  report  of  this  flourishing  institution  will 
doubtless  be  found,  as  usual,  highly  satisfactory.  The  average  made 
for  the  year  was  41.3. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  of  Glace  Bay  necessitated  the 
opening  of  two  additional  departments,  bringing  the  number  of  its 
schools  up'to  ten. 

Mitchell  section  hitherto  had  but  a  compsLratively  small  miscel- 
laneous school.  By  the  sudden  springing  up  of  a  mining  **  town  " 
within  its  limits  (Dominion,  No.  1 ),  a  graded  school  with  three 
departments  was  rendered  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
with  commendable  energy  the  trustees  were  in  a  position  in  December 
last  to  open  two  departments  in  a  new  four-room  building. 

In  Caribou  Marsh,  a  scattered  rural  section,  two  schools,  though 
not  graded,  were  established  in  place  of  one  as  formerly,  under  the 
following  circumstances: — For  several  consecutive  3'ears  a  number  of 
the  ratepayers  had  been  making  application  to  the  board  for  a  division 
of  the  section  on  the  plea  that  the  pupils  were  situated  principally  in 
both  ends  of  the  section,  and  that  no  school  located  in  the  uninhabited 
centre  could  accommodate  more  than  half  of  them.  The  board 
repeatedly  resifited  the  application,  but  at  length  the  trustees  were 
recommended  to  establish  a  school  at  each  end  of  the  section,  as  a 
test  of  their  willingness  and  ability  to  support  two  schools  instead  of 
one.  Accordingly,  the  section  school-hou'^e  was  moved  to  one  end  of 
the  section,  and  a  new  hall,  ready  at  hand,  was  rented  in  the  other 
end,  with  the  result  that  61  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  made  a  total 
attendance  of  6,250  days,  where,  in  1895,  the  enrolment  had  been  39 
and  the  attendance  2,454,  and  in  1894,  30  pupils  and  1,767  days.  The 
result  seems  to  have  justified  the  experiment.  A  further  trial  is  being 
made,  however,  before  taking  any  other  action. 

At  L'Ardoise,  (section  No.  28,  Richmond  county),  a  graded  school 
of  two  departments  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
it  was  none  too  soon,  as  140  pupils  of  school -going  age  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  of  whom  125  were  actually  enrolled.  Two  other  sections  in 
the  same  parish  will  have  to  follow  suit  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
accommodation  can  be  provided. 

At  West  Arichat,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  had  been  four 
departments  for  a  great  many  years,  the  schools  had  to  be  reorganized 
in  January  last  under  two  teachers.  The  sisters  of  the  congregation 
of  Notre  Dame,  who  for  probably  over  25  years  had  been  in  charge  of 
three  female  departments,  took  their  departure  from  the  place  towards 
the  latter  part  of  November,  and  after  needed  alterations  in  school- 
buildings,  all  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  graded,  as  already  stated, 
into  two  departments. 
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New  school-houses  have  been  erected  or  occupied  during  the  term 
in  the  following  sections  : — 

Cajye  Breton  Co, — Lingan-Barasois,  Mitchell,  Glace  Bay,  Clarke's 
Road,  Trout  Brook,  Edwardsville,  and  Bras  d*Or  Gut — seven. 

Richmond  Co. — Port  Malcolm,  Grand  Digue,  Cape  George,  Irish 
Cove,  Red  Islands,  Hay  Cove,  L'Ardoise,  Loch  Lomond,  Head  Loch 
Lomond,  Orange,  and  Little  Ance — eleven. 

This  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  one  year,  and  at  anything  like  the 
same  rate,  the  worst  class  of  school-buildings  should  soon  disappear 
from  this  district.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  these  new 
buildings  are  models  of  modern  school  architecture,  but  in  every  case 
(or  nearly  so)  the  change  marks  a  more  or  less  great  improvement  in 
point  of  choice  of  site,  exterior  finish,  and  interior  arrangement. 
Among  the  new  school-houses  above  enumerated  there  are  several 
good  and  commodious  ones,  and  the  following  deserve  special  mention  : 
The  building  at  Glace  Bay,  a  former  church  renovated,  contains  four 
good  large  rooms,  besides  halls  and  necessary  ante-rooms,  all  well 
lighted  and  furnace-heated.  The  building  in  Mitchell  section 
(Dominion,  No.  1)  is  an  ordinary  plain  two-story  house,  having  four 
fairly  good  rooms  with  halls  in  centre,  but  no  cloak  or  ante-rooms. 
The  one  at  Bras  d*Or  Gut  is  a  well -planned  modern  school-house,  and 
when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  rural  sections  of  the  county. 
In  Richmond  county  I  would  particularize  the  following  : — L'Ardoise, 
a  fine  building  comprising  two  large  well-lighted  and  lofty  roams  ; 
Port  Malcolm,  a  two-story  building,  combining  school-room  and  tem- 
perance hall,  with  two  entrances  and  lobbies,  the  upper  story  available 
at  any  time,  if  required,  for  a  second  department ;  Little  Ance.  a  well- 
planned  modern  style  school-house  with  good  class-room.  The  two 
last,  though  not  all  finished  inside,  are  furnished  with  Gillis's  patent 
desks.  And  finally,  the  buildings  at  Orange  and  Irish  Cove,  when 
finished  inside,  will  be  very  creditable,  commodious,  and  handsome 
school-houses. 

Quite  a  number  of  school-buildings  remain,  however,  which  ought 
to  be  condemned  as  unfit.  I  had  a  list  of  no  less  than  eight  to  recom- 
mend to  the  board  of  Cape  Breton  county  alone  at  last  meeting,  but 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  before  the  board,  and  the  hurry 
of  many  of  the  commissioners,  my  report  on  the  subject  could  not  be 
reached  before  adjournment.  The  sections  concerned  having  been 
notified,  however,  of  this  intended  action,  I  learn  that  several  will  not 
wait  for  official  intervention  before  commencing  building  operations, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  another  year  will  see  a  further  respectable  batch 
of  new  school-buildings. 

It  were  verv  desirable  that  some  means  could  be  found  of  awaken- 
ing  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  sections  in  the  direction  of  enclosing 
and  ornamenting  their  school-grounds.  Adjoining  or  neighboring 
sections  will,  here  and  there,  vie  with  each  other  in  erecting  decent 
school-houses,  but  beyond  that  it  seems  impossible  to  get  the  ordinary 
country-  section  to  go.  It  often  (I  might  say  generally)  requires  con- 
siderable pressure  and  persuasion  to  induce  trustees  to  provide  the 
most  indispensable  outside  appurtenances. 
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One  school-house  was  destroyed  l>v  fire  during  the  year, — that  at 
Macadam  s  Lake,  in  Cape  Breton  count}', —  a  small  section  that  could 
ill  afford  the  loss,  more  especially  a^  the  building  was  nearly  new, 
beinjj  onlv  the  second  term  in  use.  The  fire  broke  out  one  afternoon, 
shortly  after  the  closinor  of  the  school  for  the  day,  having  probably 
had  its  origin  in  some  unnoticed  or  ne^jlected  spark  from  a  defective 
stove.     Moral : — Keep  your  school-buildings  insured. 

Each  of  the  boards  of  school  commissioners  in  this  district  found 
itself  confronted  with  a  difficult}'  of  a  similar  nature  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Jt  was  an  application,  by  petition,  in  each  case,  of  certain 
ratepayers  of  one  district  to  be  annexed  to  a  section  in  an  adjoining 
district  (county),  thus  to  form  what  is  technically  known  as  a  ''bor- 
der" section.  While  the  law  recognizes,  incidentally,  the  existence  of 
such  sections  [sec.  28  (10)  and  sec.  91  of  the  Education  Act],  it  pro- 
vides no  procf^dure  for  establi>hing  new  ones.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  each  board  has  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  district  for  which  it  is  constituted,  and  the  Cape  Breton  board, 
after  discussing  the  matter,  decided  that  while  it  had  the  power  to 
alter  the  boundaries  of  the  section  in  question  by  lopping  off  the 
petitioners,  the  authority  to  "cede"  the  territory  occupied  by  them  to 
be  taxed  by  another  district  is  nowhere  conferred  ;  and,  a  fortiori, 
that  other  district  has  no  authority  to  "  annex  "  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion.    The  board  therefore  declined  to  take  anv  action  in  the  matter 

In  the  case  before  the  Richmond  board,  the  petition  for  severing 
the  parties  interost^^d  from  the  section  within  its  district  was  granted, 
but  the  board  could  go  no  further  ;  and  it  realized  the  possibility  that 
the  petitioners  njight  fail  to  make  application  to  the  boanl  of  Inver- 
ness county  to  Vie  admitted  to  the  neighboring  section,  and  would  thus 
be  placed  in  a  position  (possibly  the  desired  one)  of  escaping  all 
taxation  for  school  purposes.  I  was  therefore  instructed  "  to  V>ring  the 
matter  of  the  creation  of  new  '  border  sections'  to  the  notice  of  the 
Superintendent  of  E'iucation,  with  a  view  to  securing  legislation  or 
the  adoption  of  regulations  enabling  boards  to  deal  with  such  cases." 

The  establishment  of  an  additional  examination  station  was  fully 
justified  by  the  number  of  applications  received  for  admission  at  North 
Sydney,  there  having  been  no  less  than  73.  The  convenience  of  the 
arrangement  was  much  appreciated  by  those  immediately  concerned, 
and  it  doubtless  largely  augmented  the  number  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  Sydney,  where  80  of  the  87  applicants  for 
that  station  presented  themselves.  The  results  of  the  examinations 
will,  no  doubt,  appear  as  usual  in  your  report. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  visitation  I  have  had  to  respond 
to  numerous  calls  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  settling  sectional  diffi- 
culties of  various  kinds,  principally  connected  with  the  selection  of 
sites  for  school-houses,  and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  nearly 
all  (if  not  in  all)  such  cases,  the  difficulties  were  amicably  arranged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

M.  J.  T.  MACNEIL. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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DISTRICT    No.  8.— INVERNESS    AND    VICTORIA. 


J.  McKiNNON,  Inanedor. 

SlR» — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my 
inspectoral  district  for  the  past  school  year. 

This  district  includes  three  School  Commissioners'  sub-districts, 
viz: — South  Inverness,  North  Inverness,  and  Victoria  county. 

There  were  in  operation  for  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  year  215 
schools  with  232  departments  and  teachers,  comprisinor  148  schools 
with  161  teachers  in  Inverness,  and  G7  schools  with  71  teachers  in 
Victoria,  an  increase  of  six  schools  and  seven  teachers  over  189.^.  This 
addition  is  wholly  in  Victoria  county,  the  number  of  schools  open  in 
Inverness  in  the  year  now  expiring  being  two  less  than  in  1895. 

Though  one  new  section  in  each  county  was  created  by  the  respec- 
tive school  boards  of  South  Inverness  and  Victoria  at  the  June 
meeting>*,  yet  these,  not  having  up  to  the  close  of  the  school  year 
received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
number  of  sections  remains  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year — 177  in 
Inverness  and  80  in  Victoria.  Of  the  29  vacant  sections  in  Inverness 
ten  or  twelve  may  be  set  down  as  permanently  disorganized  through 
depopulation,  financial  weakness,  or  want  of  pupils  (contiguous  sec- 
tions absorbing  the  school-going  population).  Of  the  remaining  19 
sections,  five  are  at  present  without  suitable  school-buildings,  and  four- 
teen have  failed  or  neglected  to  secure  licensed  teachers,  chieHy 
because  ratepayers  were  unwilling  to  nmke  adequate  provision  for 
teacher's  .salaries,  and  hoped  that  some  young  teacher  would  happen 
along  willing  to  teach  for  what  sum  the  government  and  county  grants 
would  yield.  Of  the  thirteen  vacant  sections  in  Victoria  four  or  five 
are  quite  disorganized,  and  not  likely  to  have  schools  in  the  near 
future.  Three  sections  are  at  present  without  suitable  school-houses, 
and  the  remaining  six  sections  are  vacant  from  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing licensed  teachers  at  inadequate  salaries. 


Of  the  161  teachers  enfjaired  in  Inverness  98  are  males  and  6.^ 
females.  Of  the  7 1  in  Victoria  35  are  males  and  36  females.  The 
various  grades  were  as  follows  : — 


INVERNESS    COUNTY. 


Males. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

1 

15 

26 

D. 

56 


A. 


0 


Females. 


B. 


3 


C. 
16 


D. 


44 


90 
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VICTORIA    COUNTY. 


Males. 

Fbmalks. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

0 

1 

10 

.  24 

1 

2 

7 

26 

A  new  school-house  was  built  in  Seal  Cove  section,  South 
Inverness,  and  several  other  sections  in  the  county  have  had  their 
6chool  buildings  repaired  and  improved  in  fittings  and  furniture. 

Goose  Cove  section  in  Victoria  county  has,  during  the  summer, 
erected  a  large  and  substantial  school-house,  which,  when  finished 
inside  and  seated,  will  reflect  on  that  section  much  credit. 

Barra  Glen  section,  in  the  southern  end  of  that  county,  has  also 
during  the  year  put  up  a  new  school  building,  which,  though  not 
large,  will  amply  meet  the  needs  of  the  section. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers  in  the  district  (the  range  of 
salaries  offered  not  being  sufficient  to  attract  teachers  from  outside)  a 
number  of  permissive  licenses  had  to  be  granted,  chiefly  in  sections 
weak  and  isolated,  and  who  were  late  in  making  arrangements  for 
opening  the  schools. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  Inverness  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  last  year,  and  was  chiefly  caused  by  an  outbreak  of  measles 
and  diphtheria  in  several  sections,  leading  to  the  closing  of  the  schools 
for  a  number  of  weeks. 

Generally  speaking,  school  work  is  improving,  though  slowly.  The 
proportion  of  good  teachers  is  increasing.  Trustees  are  more  generally 
alive  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  are  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  and  regulations 
Still  the  condition  of  very  many  schools  is  unsatisfactory.  About  20 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  the  district,  I  hope,  may  be  classed  as  good, 
though  in  varied  degree  ;  25  per  cent,  may  be  classed  as  poor,  and  the 
rest  fair. 

As  a  class  the  Normal  School  graduate  teachers  prove  the  advan- 
tage of  a  professional  training  by  the  superior  quality  of  their  work  in 
the  school-room  Yet,  occasionally,  one  meets  with  a  teacher,  here 
and  there,  who,  without  any  such  special  training,  but  endowed  with 
a  natural  aptitude  and  capacity  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  is  fully 
the  peer  of  the  trained  teacher. 

The  proportion  of  good  teachers  is  largely  determined  by  the 
salaries  offered  by  sections,  and  so  long  as  the  range  of  remuneration 
is  low,  the  profession   will   be   represented   by   poor  and  inefficient 
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teachers  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  scale  of  salaries  in  this  district 
is  very  low,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of 
good  teachers,  and  to  retain  them  in  the  profession. 

Improvement  is  noticeable  in  most  schools  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  grammar,  history  and  geography.  Text  books  are  less 
used,  or  at  least  less  depended  upon,  and  teachers  require  more  of  their 
pupils  than  the  reciting  of  names  and  rules,  and  bald  facts,  without 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  meaning  and  connection. 

The  subjects  of  calisthenics,  drawing,  lessons  on  nature,  and  m  usic 
are  much  neglected  in  many  of  the  miscellaneous  schools, — the  latter 
subject,  on  the  plea  of  having  not  had  training,  or  being  wanti  n 
voice,  etc.  The  excuse  generally  offered  for  neglect  of  drawing  is 
that  parents  do  not  consider  the  teaching  of  it  necessary,  and  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  provide  the  books. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teaching  of  vocal  music 
cannot  be  made  general  jn  our  schools,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years, 
unless  some  special  provision  is  made  to  send  into  country  sections 
trained  instructors  to  give  lessons  for  a  number  of  hours  in  each  week 
in  schools  where  the  teacher  is  incapable  of  doing  so. 

A  great  and  widely  extended  evil  in  this  inspectoral  district, 
especially  in  Inverness,  is  the  very  large  number  of  small  and  weak 
sections.  A  ver>  considerable  number  should  be  wiped  out,  and  with 
decided  advantage  to  the  school  interests  of  the  sections  concerned. 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  : — 

Mount  Young,  in  South  Inverness,  constituted  first  one  good-sized 
school  section.  About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions,— Mount  Young,  Hay  River,  and  Miller.  The  two  former  are 
small  weak  sections  with  an  enrolment  of  19  'and  23  pupils  respectively, 
and  Miller  section,  though  formed  15  years  ago,  has  never  had  a  school 
opened,  though  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  have  been  made  to  build 
a  school-house. 

Within  a  radius  of  from  three  to  four  miles  from  the  school-house 
of  New  Canada  section,  the  following  five  school-houses  are  to  be 
found,  and  all  closed  at  this  date  and  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to 
six  years,  and  for  no  other  cause  than  the  small  size  and  consequent 
financial  weakness  of  the  respective  sections,  viz. : — Melrose,  closed 
since  two  years  ;  Skye  Mount,  since  four  years  ;  Upper  Glencoe,  since 
three  years;  J udson,  since  four  years;  and  Albert,  since  six  years. 
These,  with  the  central  section  of  New  Canada,  forming  a  groap  of 
six,  could,  with  great  advantage,  be  re-divided  into  three  sections  of 
moderate  size,  and  able  to  support  three  schools,  and  all  within  reach 
of  all  the  school  children  now  scattered  through  the  five  vacant  sections. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  re-organiza- 
tion coald  be  carried  out.     A  remedy  is  surely  needed  for  such  glaring 
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defects  in  the  size  of  school  section?,  where  the  ratepayers  are  unwill- 
ing of  their  own  motion  to  apply  the  needed  remedy. 

The  evil  of  small  sections  is  manifesting  itself  in  another  direction 
besides  that  of  financial  weakness.  Occasionally  two  or  three  rate- 
payers, who  have  no  school-going  children,  exert  sufficient  influence 
to  elect  trustees  known  to  be  indifferent  to  having  a  school  opened. 
These,  by  masterly  inactivity  on  one  excuse  or  another,  neglect  to 
engage  a  teacher,  and  the  result  is  a  closed  school  for  a  year,  if  not  for 
a  longer  period. 

In  larger  sections,  public  opinion  is  more  influential  and  is  not  so 
easily  defeated. 

I  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  precise  and  positive  injunctions 
given  from  time  to  time  in  the  *'  Journal  "  and  "  Reoulations  "  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  voting  funds  for  the  support  ot  schools  at  annual 
meetings,  the  practice  still  obtains,  in  many  sections,  of  including,  in 
the  sum  voted,  the  estimated  amount  to  be  received  from  the  Countv 
Fund.  This,  of  course,  makes  the  statistical  return  of  the  sum  voted 
by  sections  for  support  of  schools  worthless,  and  necessarily  makes  the 
sectional  vote  an  uncertain  amount.  In  many  sections  the  amount 
levied  upon  ratepayers  is  merely  nominal,  the  Government  grant  and 
Count}'  Fund  being  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  section  to  a  Class  D  teacher. 

•   In  the  majority  of  cases  at  present  poor  sectioyis  rely  altogether 
upon  the  Government  and  County  Funds  to  support  their  schools. 

A  regulation,  I  think,  should  deal  with  this  matter,  and  provide 
that  c;ach  section  receiving  poor  aid  should  contribute  a  minimum 
amount  based  upon  the  valuation  of  section  property  to  entitle  it  to 
such  benefit. 

The  statistical  tables  already  forwarded,  furnish  a  more  detailed 
information  concerning  the  schools  of  this  inspectoral  district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J    McKINNON. 

To  A.  H.  McKay,  Esq  ,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendeyit  of  Education, 
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DISTRICT  No.  9.— PICTOU  AND  SOUTH  COLCHESTER. 

W.  E.  Maclellak,  Ll.  B.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my 
inspectorship  for  the  past  school  year. 

Only  one  organized  section  in  my  district  was  without  school  dur- 
ing/ the  whole  year,  namely,  Springmount,  No.  10,  in  the  district  of 
South  Colchester,  which  failed  to  secure  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  afterwards  decided  upon  removing  and  repairing  its 
school-house. 

Two  sections,  Carriboo  Island  and  Black  Brook,  were  re-organized, 
and  have  built  new  houses  which  will  probably  be  occupied  for  school 
purposes  during  some  part  of  the  coming  year.  There  are  now  only 
two  disorganized  sections  i-emaining  in  my  district,  Eraser's  Mountain 
and  Riverton.  The  children  of  the  former  have  access  to  the  schools 
of  New  Glasgow  ;  and  of  the  latter,  to  those  of  Ferrona  or  Stellarton. 
Neither  of  these  sections  is  really  neede^l  at  present,  so  I  may  fairly 
report  my  whole  district  as  in  good  working  order,  for  the  first  time, 
I  believe,  in  its  history. 

A  new  school-house  has  been  completed  at  Rossfield,  South  Pictou, 
in  addition  to  the  two  already  mentioned.  A  number  of  old  buildings 
have  been  so  thoroughly  repaired  as  to  be  as  good  as  new.  Among 
these  may  be  named,  Upper  Noith  River,  Onslow  Mountain,  Central 
Onslow,  Valley  Station,  Riversdale,  Kemptown,  Johnson's  Crossing, 
Upper  Pleasant  Valley,  Lower  Stewiacke  East,  Newton  Mills,  East- 
ville  and  Otter  Brook,  in  South  Colchester,  and  Bay  view.  Cross  Roads, 
Roger's  Hill,  West  River,  Brookland,  Six  Mile  Brook,  Lower  Green 
Hill,  and  West  River  Station,  in  the  county  of  Pictou. 

A  good  many  sections  have  refurnished  with  modern  furniture. 
Out-buildings  have  been  renewed  in  many  sections,  and  in  a  few 
provided  for  the  tirst  time. 

The  year  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  one,  so  far  as  outside 
improvements  are  concerned  ;  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is 
highly  encouraging.  The  copies  of  minutes  of  annual  meetings  of 
sections,  returned  to  my  office,  show  increasing  liberality  in  the  voting 
of  money  for  buildings  and  repairs.  I  can  also  report  progress  in  the 
matter  of  school  equipment.  Maps  and  other  necessaries  are  promptly 
provided  in  most  cases  in  accordance  with  my  recommendations. 

There  was  a  slight  shortage  of  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  some  three  or  four  permissive  licenses  had  to  be  issued,  for 
the  first  time  during  my  tenure  of  office. 

So  far  as  school  work  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing  new  to  report. 
The  law  in  all  its  details  has  been  very  generally  complied  with. 
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Where  there  has  been  any  failure  in  this  respect  it  has  been  due  to 
Ignorance  or  mistake  rather  than  intention.  The  prescribed  text- 
books have  been  faithfully  adhered  to.  The  Course  of  Study  is 
becoming  better  understood  from  year  to  year,  and  is  being  more 
effectively  complied  with. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  during  the  year  in  the  number 
of  miscellaneous  schools  undertaking  high  school  work.  An  unusually 
large  number  of  candidates  came  up  from  such  schools  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Examinations  in  July.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  far  from  being 
a  matter  for  congratulation.  Not  only  is  high  school  work  much 
better  done  in  the  County  Academies,  but  the  common  schools  are 
mostly  the  worse  for  its  being  done  in  them.  I  generally  expect  to 
iind  neglected  lower  grade  pupils  in  miscellaneous  schools  in  which 
high  school  work  is  done,  more  especially  if  candidates  are  prepared 
for  examination.  In  such  cases,  one  or  two  pupils  are  usually  allowed 
to  appropriate  the  greater  part  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  all  the  others. 

The  work  done  at  the  academies  of  Pictou  and  Truro,  and  the  New 
Glasgow  High  School,  is  showing  constant  improvement  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition  and  the  Provincial  Examinations.  The 
attendance  at  each  of  them  is  also  steadily  increasing.  Pictou,  most 
unfortunately,  lost  its  building  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ; 
but  its  classes  promptly  found  comfortable,  if  somewhat  straitened 
accommodation,  and  in  the  end  made  as  good  a  showing  as  any  of 
their  predecessors.  A  new  building  is  now  nearing  completion,  which 
gives  promise  of  being  the  best  of  its  kind  in  eastern  Canada.  Truro's 
handsome  new  building,  erected  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  no  more 
than  up  to  the  requirements  of  its  rapidly  growing  classes,  and  there 
is  a  probability  of  its  being  enlarged  at  no  distant  date.  In  the  mean- 
time. Principal  Campbell  and  his  able  staff  are  winning  high  honours 
for  themselves  and  their  institution.  New  Glasgow  has  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  and  best  appointed  high  school  building  in  Nova  Scotia  ; 
and  within  it  young  people  are  being  educated  and  trained,  not  stuffed, 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Soloan,  in  a  way  even  more 
worthy  of  commendation  than  the  manner  of  their  housing. 

The  statistical  tables  submitted  herewith  furnish  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  -jchools  of  my  district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  MACLELLAN. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education 
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DISTRICT    No.  10.— CUMBERLAND    AND    N.  COLCHESTER 

Inglis  C.  Craig,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  herewith  sabmit  my  report  on  the  schools  of  this  district, 
together  with  the  statistics  for  the  school  year  1895-96. 

This  school  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  educational 
affairs  and,  as  the  statistical  tables  show,  one  of  growth  in  every 
respect.  More  schools  have  been  in  session  this  year  than  any  other 
in  the  history  of  the  district.  The  grand  total  attendance  increased 
by  49,372  days,  and  the  registration  of  pupils  by  168. 

Among  the  281  teachers  engaged  during  the  year  only  eight  were 
forced  by  illness  to  cancel  their  engagements — two  in  Cumberland 
and  six  in  Colchester.  This  proportion  of  teachers,  compelled 
on  account  of  some  indisposition  to  relinquish  their  duties,  may  seem 
small,  and  at  variance  with  remarks  made  hereafter  under  the  head 
of  "  sanitation,''  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  85  of  the  teachers 
are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30,  a  vigorous  period  of  life. 

Five  teachers,  on  account  of  incompetency  either  to  teach  or 
govern  their  schools,  resigned,  and  sought  some  more  congenial  sphere 
of  labor. 

Schools  were  maintained  in  199  sections,  representing  264  schools, 
and  employing  281  teachers.  Nineteen  sections  have  graded  schools 
which  represent  92  departments. 

Thirty-three  male  teachers  were  engaged  in  this  district  during  the 
year,  an  increase  of  six  over  last  year.  I  believe  that  hereafter  more 
male  teachers  will  be  employed.  That  is  the  outlook  at  present.  The 
demand  is  greater,  and  then  the  protection  afforded  to  the  teachers  by 
the  new  regulations  gives  the  profession  some  stability.  Four  years 
ago  there  were  but  two  academic  male  teachers  engaged  in  the  entire 
district,  to-day  there  are  ten  holding  "  A  "  scholarship. 

Buildings. 

The  school-rooms  condemned  in  Minudie  and  Upper  Linden  last 
year  have  been  reconstructed,  and  are  much  improved  in  their  sur- 
roundings. Little  River,  Shinimacas  and  Tidnish  River  sections  have 
enlarged  their  school-rooms.  Balmoral  Mills,  New  Prospect,  Went- 
worth  Station,  Doherty  Creek,  North  Middleboro',  East  Mapleton, 
Masstown  and  Little  Bass  River  sections,  have  been  furnished  with 
patent  desks. 

The  last-named  section  affords  an  example  of  what  an  enterprising 
board  of  trustees  is  able  to  do.  There  is  no  rural  section  in  this  dis- 
trict where  the  ideal  is  so  nearly  approached  a*;  in  this.  The  house 
is  complete  in  findings ;   the  school  grounds,  which  are  liberal  in  area 
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and  wisely  selected,  are  surrounded  by  a  neat  fence  ;  then  to  complete 
all,  the  grounds  are  adorned  with  forty  beautiful  trees.  I  hold  the 
section  up  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  district. 

The  miscellaneous  schools  in  Five  Islands  and  at  Debert  Station 
have  been  graded. 

In  the  town  of  Springhill  the  sixteenth  department  was  opened 
last  spring.     Another  large  building  is  needed  in  this  place. 

BuiLDiN'GS  Condemned. 

The  school-rooms  in  North  Wallace,  Lower  Gulf  Shore,  Fort  Law- 
rence and  River  Hebert,  in  the  district  of  Cumberland  ;  the  primary 
school-room  of  Acadia  Mines,  in  the  distiict  of  West  Colchester  ;  and 
Conkey's,  in  the  district  of  Stirling,  were  condemned  by  the  boards  of 
commishioners  at  their  last  st»ssions. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  school  buildings  in  the  district  of  Stir- 
ling are  much  inferior  to  those  of  other  distiicts. 

Truancy   Act. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  trustees  there  are  607  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  who  have  not  attended  school  during 
the  year.  This  is  a  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  registration. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  these  are  employed  in  coal  mines  at  the  Joggins, 
Springhill  and  River  Hebert.  Non-attendance  in  the  lural  districts 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  an  J  wherever  it  exists  it  is  due  to  the  ignorance, 
poverty  or  indifference  of  the  parents. 

Of  the  194  sections  reported  88  have  adopted  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act ;  77  have  rejected  it ;  29  made  no  mention  of  it  in 
their  minutes. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  of  one  instance  where  the  Act  has  been  enforced 
in  the  country  sections.  It  requires  a  greater  amount  of  courage  than 
the  aveiage  school  board  possess  to  execute  the  law  after  authority 
has  been  given  them.  An  aversion  to  meddling  with  peoples  private 
affairs  seems  the  stumbling-block,  and  until  some  other  provision  is 
made  for  the  execution  of  the  law  the  Act  will  only  remain  an  empty 
menace  in  the  country  section.  A  little  more  or  a  little  new  machinery 
is  needed.  I  would  not  require  the  trustees  to  be  the  prosecutors. 
Let  the  inspector,  where  the  Act  is  adopted,  report  from  the 
register  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  ail  delinquents  to  a  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  to  whom  wmII  be  delegated  power  to  summon 
parents  to  show  cause  why  their  children  have  not  attended  the 
minimum  number  of  days.  Sections  then  adopting  the  Act  will  be 
careful  to  know  the  need  of  such  a  law  and  less  anxious  to  make  it  a 
scare-crow  as  it  is  in  too  many  instances  now. 

The  Towns*  Compulsory  Act  is  more  workable,  chiefly  on  account 
of   having   the    municipal  government  to  carry  out  its    intentions. 
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Amherst  and  Farrsboro'  have  adopted  it,  and  with  beneficent  results, 
judging  from  the  increase  in  attendance  at  school.  Farrsbot^'  added 
another  department  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  as  also 
did  Amherst.  The  increase  in  the  grand  total  days  in  the  town  of 
Amherst  was  7,252,  and  in  Farrsboro',  7,856.  All  of  this  increase  is 
not  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  but  it  is  in  a  large 
measure.  In  Springhill,  where  the  necessity  is  great  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law,  Mr.  John  Murray,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  reports  to  the  town  council,  as  follows : — 

"  It  was  the  intention  of  the  board  to  enforce  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act,  but  after  corresponding  with  other  towns  we  found 
that  to  make  it  successful  we  would  have  to  be  prepared,  that  is,  to 
have  ample  room,  truant  officers,  and  to  have  public  opinion  well 
stirred  up  in  our  favor.  We  hesitated  for  fear  of  meeting  with 
failure.  The  town  of  Amherst  has  adopted  it.  and  we  may  be  able 
to  profit  by  their  experience  and  adopt  the  Act  in  the  near  future. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  parents  are  taking  more  interest  in 
sending  their  children  to  school  than  formerly.  At  any  rate  the 
attendance  is  improving,  although  not  yet  what  it  should  be.'' 

For  the  town  to  adopt  the  Act  at  once  was  impossible.  At  present 
there  are  80  pupils  on  an  average  to  each  of  the  sixteen  departments, 
and  not  another  room  is  available  in  the  three  buildings  used  for  school 
purposes. 

Sanitation. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  much  attention  when 
inspecting  school-rooms  and  out-buildings,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  report 
everything  is  not  as  it  should  be.  When  I  cange  to  this  office  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  had  no  closets,  and  still  more  had  not  a  shed  for 
fuel.  In  many  cases  the  sections  without  closets  were  better  off  than 
those  which  had  them.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  many  a 
school-room  is  a  disgrace  to  the  section  which  tolerates  it.  Sweep- 
ing, scrubbing  and  whitewashing,  elementary  principles  of  cleanliness^ 
are  much  neglected.  Hygiene  is  taught,  but  its  laws  defied  in  the 
simple  act  of  cleaning  a  slate.  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  every  school- 
room scrupulously  neat,  and  at  least  clean,  let  the  section  be  ever  so 
poor  ?  Teachers  and  trustees  are  very  remiss  in  their  duties  in  this 
way  :  teachers  in  not  keeping  their  boards  informed  as  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  buildings  under  their  supervision,  and  trustees  in  having  no 
care  of  them. 

In  a  matter  which  so  much  affects  the  health  of  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren, I  believe  the  inspector  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  such 
cases  directly.  What  care  the  boards  of  trustees  who  know  that  it 
may  be  a  year  before  an  inspector  can  report  their  case  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  another  before  they  can  be  punished  for  their  short- 
comings ? 

Abbor   Day. 

The  day  is  generally  observed  in  some  way  in  this  district,  but  not 
as  I  desire.  It  too  often  takes  upon  itself  the  character  of  a  holiday. 
With   considerable   trouble   I   learned   that  257  trees  were  planted 
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last  May,  whereas  ten  times  that  number  should  have  been  planted. 
Bass  River,  Little  Bass,  Upper  Economy,  Hartford,  Amherst  Point, 
Nappan  and  the  Falls,  were  sections  where  the  day  was  properly 
spent.  An  intelligent  and  energetic  teacher  always  influences  the 
result  of  this  day. 

Many  school  grounds  are  too  limited  in  area  and  consequently 
children  play  upon  the  streets.  It  is  useless  to  beautify  such  places. 
Few  school  grounds  are  enclosed,  the  trustees  objecting,  as  fences 
make  a  catch  for  snow.  Teachers  will  not  observe  arbor  day  as  they 
would  were  the  school  grounds  enclosed. 

Patriotism. 

During  the  school  year  this  subject  received  its  due  share  of 
attention.  At  the  first  of  the  year  I  issued  a  circular  letter  to  every 
teacher  in  the  district,  directing  them  to  give  particular  attention  to 
the  lives  of  our  dead  Canadian  statesmen.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal 
there  may  bo  found  in  many  a  school-room  the  picture  of  many  of 
our  "  illustrious  dead,"  and  conspicuous  among  these  the  picture  of 
Howe.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  interest  manifested  in  this  subject, 
I  may  add  that  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  has  been  raised  by  the 
schools  of  this  district  for  the  Howe  Memorial  Fund,  and  the  work  is 
not  yet  done. 

High  School  Work. 

At  the  four  stations,  Amherst,  Springhill,  Parrsboro*  and  Tatama- 
gouche,  there  were  231  candidates  for  the  government  examination. 
Divided  according  to  grades,  there  were  2  A's,  28  B's,  78  C's,  and  123 
D's.  For  the  M.  P.  p.  Examination  there  were  42  applicants  at  all 
these  stations.  More  than  thirty  candidates  from  West  Colchester 
enrolled  at  Truro  station. 

If  the  progress  in  common  school  work  for  the  year  can  be  adjudged 
by  the  results  of  the  High  School  Examination,  then  indeed  this 
district  may  be  able  to  say  that  it  has  made  wonderful  strides.  The 
results  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  last  year.  Two  schools, 
Oxford  and  Great  Village,  sending  35  candidates,  did  not  have  a  com- 
plete failure ;  all  received  some  grade,  and  30  the  grade  applied  for. 
Such  are  the  reports  from  all  the  leading  schools. 

District  Institute. 

This  was  held  in  the  town  of  Parrsboro*  during  the  first  week  of 
May.  The  usual  interest  was  displayed,  the  attendance  being  over 
one  hundred.  An  excellent  report  of  all  the  sessions  is  to  be  found  in 
the  July  number  of  the  "  Review,"  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you. 
The  next  session  is  to  be  held  at  Acadia  Mines. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

INGLIS  C.  CRAIG. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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CITY   OF    HALIFAX, 
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(I.) 

CHAIRMAN'S    REPORT. 

Office  of  School  Commissioners, 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  December,  1896. 

To  A-  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D.. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction,  the  reports  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Expenditure. 

The  expenditure  of  the  board  received  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  the  strictest  economy  was  exercised  throughout,  up  to  the 
point  of  not  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system.  As  the 
funds  of  the  board  are  now  provided  for  in  the  general  assessment  of 
the  city,  and  as  the  actual  and  estimated  cost  of  the  schools  approximate 
so  closely,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  prompt  payment  be  made  to 
the  board,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses.  As  the  city  is  frequently  behind  in  its  payments  to 
the  board,  the  result  has  been  that  the  board  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  large  sums  of  interest  on  money  which  had  to  be  borrowed  to 
meet  current  expenses.  Formerly  the  rate  was  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  last  year  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America  which  resulted  in  a  saving  in  the  rate  of  one 
per  cent. 

The  custom  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  city  to  pay  over,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  such  sums  as  were  collected.  The  Board  thinking 
this  unsatisfactory  (especially  as  the  city  makes  a  provision  for  short 
collection  in  its  annual  assessment,  which  includes  school  rates,  and 
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has  the  power  to  charge  interest  on  all  taxes  overdue),  application 
was  made  to  the  City  Council  to  change  the  present  system  to  twelve 
monthly  payments  of  equal  amounts,  for  the  whole  assessment  of  the 
year,  which  application  being  referred  to  a  sub-committee  was  reported 
upon  unfavourably.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Legislature  a**  its  next  meeting  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
School  Act,  recognizing  the  Board's  authority  to  continue  the  present 
system  of  providing  funds  during  the  interim. 

Sinking  Fund. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  present  school  system  the  Board  under 
legislative  sanction  has  borrowed  various  amounts  on  account  of  Per- 
manent Construction,  for  land,  buildings  and  furniture,  representing  a 
bonded  debt  of  $262,100. 

This  expenditure  in  time  will  have  to  be  replaced,  as  the  life  of 
buildings,  whether  of  wood  or  stone,  has  only  a  limited  permanency. 
In  years  to  come  the  whole  outlay  will  have  to  be  renewed,  either  by 
additional  borrowing  or  by  a  special  fund  to  be  provided  for  annually, 
and  chargeable  to  yearly  School  Expenditure.  Already  the  assets 
represented  by  real  estate  and  personalty  show  a  deficiency  of 
818,600. 

The  Board  should  immediately  create  a  Sinking  Fund  under  two 
separate  headings,  first, — a  special  yearly  amount,  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  that  already  exists,  and 
secondly, — a  permanent  fund  to  provide  for  reconstruction  of  old 
buildings  and  for  the  replacing  of  worn  out  furniture.  If  this  sug- 
gestion is  acted  upon  promptly,  the  amount  required  yearly  will  not 
have  to  he  large,  but  if  delayed  it  will  become  a  serious  burden  to  the 
city  of  Halifax.  I  may  remark  that  Halifax  is  the  only  school 
section  in  the  Province  needing  some  provision  of  this  kind,  and  where 
it  is  not  made. 

Buildings. 

During  the  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Le  Marchant  Street 
School,  at  a  cost  of  $2808.75  giving  additional  rooms  with  seating 
capacity  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.  Extensive  improvements 
were  also  made  to  the  Albro  St.  and  other  schools. 

I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  reporting  that  all  school  buildings 
are  now  in  good  condition,  special  attention  having  been  given  to  the 
interiors  in  making  them  not  only  comfortable  and  attractive  to  the 
pupils,  but  also  a  means  of  improving  their  morals  and  extending  their 
refining  influences. 

The  Laboratory  in  the  County  Academy  is  also  undergoing  changes 
which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  students  studying  Chemistry 
and  Physics — subjects  which  when  learned  experimentally  form  the 
basis  of  industrial  progress. 
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Compulsory  Law. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  has  endeavoured  to  apply  the 
Compulsory  Law  honestly  and  impartially  so  that  I  am  able  to  report 
a  better  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  While  severe  measures  have  had 
to  be  resorted  to  occasionally,  it  has  only  been  in  cases  of  wholly  in- 
corrigible truants,  or  very  careless  parents. 

Last  winter  the  Board  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers  and  a 
number  of  citizens,  provided  clothing  for  poor  children,  thus  relieving 
their  distress  and  at  the  same  time  enabling:  them  to  attend  school 
daily.  The  Board  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Poor's  Association  for 
their  help  in  distributing  articles  sent  in.  The  efficient  secretary,  Mr. 
Neal,  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  this  important 
work. 

In  connection  with  the  Compulsory  Law  the  Board  has  taken  over 
the  school  at  St.  Patrick's  Home  as  part  of  the  system,  and  I  hope  to 
see  in  the  next  yearly  report  that  the  Industrial  School  will  also  be 
included  under  the  same  conditions. 

In  administrating  the  law,  I  would  suggest  that  the  truant  officer 
be  clothed  in  uniform  to  distinguish  him  from  the  active  police  force. 
I  am  sure  that  every  right  thinking  citizen  will  admit  that  truancy 
should  be  overcome,  but  in  applying  it  to  any  particular  case  the 
appearance  of  crime  on  the  part  of  a  child  should  be  removed  as 
much  as  possible. 

Manual  Training. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  increased  interest  in  this  very  necessary 
department  of  our  School  System. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all  educationalists  that  Manual  Training  is 
very  advantageous,  especially  to  pupils  who  intend  entering  upon  a 
mechanical  career. 

I  think  that  the  range  of  work  in  this  branch  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  afford  greater  variety  and  more  advanced  work  for  the  students 
of  the  High  Schools. 

Cooking. 

For  some  time  past  many  thoughtful  citizens  have  been  expressing 
a  desire  for  something  more  practical  than  the  present  course  of  study 
affords  for  the  girls  attending  our  schools, — some  training  that  would 
not  interfere  with  their  present  studies,  and  yet  be  of  more  practical 
value  in  after  life.  Now,  for  girls,  there  are  just  two  lines  of  manual 
labor,  educative  in  their  general  effects,  and  of  very  great  value  in 
every  station  of  life.  These  are  sewing  and  cooking.  I  have,  at 
various  times,  seen  excellent  exhibits  of  needlework  in  different 
schools,  so  that  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  girl  need  leave  our 
schools  without  a  useful  knowledge  of  that  subject.     I  would  recom 
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mend  that  at  least  as  much  attention  be  given  to  cooking,  which  is  in 
some  respects  even  more  important.  In  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  food  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  exercise  of  economy  and  for  the 
study  of  practical  facts  and  hygienic  principles  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state.  Surely  children 
should  be  called  upon  to  learn  in  youth  what  they  must  practise 
throughout  life  if  they  would  be  healthy  and  thrifty.  If,  however, 
a  school  of  cookery  is  to  be  established,  care  should  be  taken  to 
confine  the  work  to  the  simplest  forms  of  scientific  cooking,  so  that  it 
may  be  equally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes.  By  following  the 
plan  adopted  in  other  cities  not  larger  than  Halifax,  the  Board  will 
find  it  inexpensive  and  popular. 

Physical  Exercise. — Cadet  Corps. 

This  year  the  Board  made  arrangements  with  Miss  Holinstrom  for 
a  special  class  of  instruction  in  Swedish  gymnastics  which  have 
resulted  very  beneficially,  many  of  the  teachers  having  become 
competent  to  teach  the  children.  I  hope  this  department  of  work  will 
be  sustained  by  the  Board  so  that  before  long  gymnastics  will  be  part 
of  the  daily  drill  in  every  department  of  our  schools. 

I  am  also  pleavsed  to  report  that  during  the  year  the  formation  of 
a  Cadet  Corps  in  the  County  Academy  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Canadian  Militia  Department  under  provision  of  Militia  Act. 

Three  companies  have  been  enrolled  and  are  now  drilling  under 
instruction  provided  by  the  Government.  I  trust  this  undertaking 
will  receive  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Board  and 
citizens  generally. 

The  advantages  arising  are  many.  Boys  receive  healthful  exercise 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  systematic,  orderly  and  obedient. 

I  humbly  request  all  parents  to  assist  as  much  as  posssible  by 
providing  uniforms  before  next  summer,  so  that  the  Cadet  Corps  will 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign. 

The  formation  of  the  Cadet  Corps  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  it  not  been  for  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Cogswell, 
the  interest  of  which  has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  for 
this  laudable  purpose. 

Arbor  Day. 

On  Arbor  Day  the  usual  programme  was  carried  out,  and  teachers 
as  well  as  children  seemed  to  take  more  interest  than  ever. 

Street  Railway. 

For  some  time  past  the  Board  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Street  Railway  Co.,  for  special  rates  for  children  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  school,  and  although  no  definite  arrangement  has  been  arrived 
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at,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Company  has  shown  a  desire  to 
meet  the  Board's  request. 

Cost  of  Schooi^. 

Last  year  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
cost  of  our  school  system,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  cities  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  After  exhaustive  investigation,  their 
report  shows  that  the  expenditure  per  capita  is  no  larger  in  Halifax 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  same  size. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  me  by  the  members  of  the  Board  while  occupying  the 
position  of  Chairman. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Supervisor,  Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  who  is  most  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  also  to  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilson, 
the  capable  Secretary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  J.  STEWART, 

Chairman, 
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(II.) 

SUPERVISOR'S    REPORT. 

To  tlie  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  School  Comniis- 
sionera  for  the  City  of  Halifax : 

Gentlemen  : — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  emJed  July  31st,  189G. 

SUHUART   OF   STATISTICS,   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  enrolled  pupils 
and  the  number  of  teachers  have  increased  pari  passu  about  13  per 
cent,  while  the  attendance  has  increased  26  per  cent, — a  considerable 
improvement 

For  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  male  teachers  has  remained 
the  same,  but  during:  that  period  there  has  been  an  increase  of  sixteen 
female  teachers. 

The  average  attendance,  as  compared  with  the  number  enrolled, 
has  increased  from  60  to  67  per  cent.  On  account  of  the  improved 
attendance  each  teacher  had  last  year  an  average  of  38  pupils  every 
day,  as  against  34  in  the  year  1891. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Common  Schools  was  $12.45  in  1891  ; 
last  year  it  was  $12.91 — an  increase  of  $0.46.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  for  the  Academy  in  1891  was  $47.96.  In  1896  it  was  only 
$30.27 — a  remarkable  decrease. 

In  the  number  holding  a  Normal  School  diploma  there  has  been  a 
slight  advance. 

As  compared  with  last  year,  the  number  of  enrolled  pupils 
increased  145,  and  the  days'  attendance  34694. 

The  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  were  very 
judiciou.sly  applied  dnring  the  past  year,  and,  from  all  I  can  learn,  its 
effects  were  most  salutary.  The  result  of  keeping  the  older  boys 
more  regularly  at  school  has  been  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  in  the  police  court  for  other  offences 
than  truancy.  There  is  manifest  throughout  the  city  a  growing 
desire  to  comply  with  the  Act,  as  its  objects  are  becoming  better 
understood.  On  account  of  the  mildness,  but  firmness  and  certainty 
of  its  administration,  it  commands  the  respect  of  careless  parents, 
while  it  has  ceased  to  give  offense  to  those  who  do  the  best  they  can 
to  have  their  children  educated. 

I  wish  again  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  Parental  Schools 
in  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  reports  of  Inspectors  at  the  last  Provin- 
cial Educational  Association,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about 
330  incorrigible  truants  in  the  whole  province.  Suppose  we  estimate 
only  on  one-half  of  that  number.  Does  it  not  seem  a  very  great  evil 
that  165  young  lads  should  be  allowed  to  become  criminals,  when, 
with  a  little  care  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  become  useful  citizens  ? 

The  province,  as  a  whole,  should  be  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  schools,  for  their  pupils  would  come  from  all  parts.  The 
conditions  favoring  truancy  exist  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  larger 
towns  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Halifax.  This  School  Board 
should,  therefore,  take  the  lead  in  using  its  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  such  schools.  Their  cost  would  not  be  as  great  as 
would  at  first  appear.     The  expense  of  caring  for  the  criminal  classes 
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would,  within  a  short  time,  be  very  considerably  reduced.  As  illus- 
trating thiti  phase  of  the  Fubject,  I  may  refer  to  the  present  laudable 
effort  to  bring  under  one  management  the  county  and  city  prisons — 
an  improvement  rendered  possible  by  the  lessened  number  of  prison- 
ers. When  other  communities  in  our  Dominion  and  neighboring 
countries  are  setting  us  such  good  examples  in  this  direction,  we  are 
inexcusable  if  we  still  continue  to  allow  our  wayward  but  often 
clever  boys  to  go  to  ruin  from  mere  indifference  on  our  part.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.  Sending  boys 
whose  only  offense  is  truancy,  and  that  often  the  fault  of  others,  to 
consort  with  criminals,  is  not  the  ideal  way  of  winning  such  boys  to 
lives  of  usefulness. 

COMMON    SCHOOL   STUDIES. 

Estimating  roughly,  of  the  1200  pupils  who  enter  the  schools  in 
grade  I  each  year,  1000  reach  grade  IV,  500  reach  grade  VI,  and  only 
200  enter  the  High  Schools.  Of  the  700  or  800  who  leave  every 
year  from  the  four  higher  school  grades,  about  500  leave  school  per- 
manently, and,  with  no  further  education,  begin  the  .struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  framing  a  course  of  study  the 
interests  of  the  500  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  commonly  taken 
for  granted  that  the  three  K's,  so  called,  form  the  best  basis  of  an 
education  that  leads  to  success  in  life.  Assuming,  for  the  time  being, 
that  this  is  correct,  what  attention  is  given  in  our  schools  to  these 
fundamental  studies,  and  with  what  success  ?  As  to  the  time  devoted 
to  them,  I  find  that  on  an  average  it  is  about  17  hours  per  week,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  time  spent  in  school.  Of  the  other  subjects, 
gymnastics  and  recesses  take  less  than  one  hour  a  week,  tonic  sol-fa 
less  than  one  hour,  nature  lessons  about  one  hour,  composition  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  geography  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
history  the  same,  and  drawing  one  hour.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  four  primary  grades  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
time  are  devoted  to  the  three  R*s.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
attention  given  to  them  is  so  great  that  it  should  satisfy  every  rea- 
sonable person  that  they  are  not  neglected. 

Now  as  to  the  results.  If  I  should  say  that  they  were  very  satis- 
factory, I  might  be  supposed  to  be  biassed.  We  hear  frequent  com- 
plaints about  bad  writing,  incorrect  spelling,  monotonous  reading  and 
inability  to  figure  rapidly.  Those  who  make  the  complaints  forget 
to  make  allowance  for  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils.  They  take  their 
own  present  attainments  as  the  standard  for  comparison.  In  writing, 
they  very  absurdly  expect  a  finished  and  characteristic  business  hand 
from  children  just  entering  their  teens;  yet  these  children  may  have 
written  copy  books  like  copper-plate.  Men  who  could  not  themselves 
spell  words  of  any  difficulty  outside  of  ordinary  business  correspond- 
ence, will  complain  of  children  who  are  in  the  main  goo»i  spellers  but 
who  miss  some  words  of  not  very  frequent  occrrrence  in  their  read- 
ers. The  schools  are  very  often  blamed  unjustly  when  their  young 
graduates  are  unable  to  solve  a  problem  quickl}'  by  some  short 
method  or  make  out  a  bill  in  some  particular  form.  Yet  such  pupils 
may  have  been  admirably  trained  in  arithmetic  and  be  able  to  solve 
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difficult  problems.  All  they  want  to  make  them  superior  to  their 
critics  is  a  little  practice  in  the  new  conditions.  If»  then,  such  criti- 
cisms are  practically  worthless,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions as  to  the  general  character  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools  ? 
The  general  testimony  of  commissioners  and  parents  is  a  fairly  good 
indication,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  the  work  is  very 
good,  and,  in  quite  a  number,  that  it  is  superior  from  every  point  of 
view. 

But  there  is  another  test  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  work, 
which  is  much  more  reliable,  and  that  is  the  results  of  the  provincial 
examinations.  If  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools  wore  not  well 
grounded,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  as  enter  our  high  schools  to 
pass  the  difficult  and  searching  tests  instituted  by  the  Education 
Department.  In  July  49  student8  of  the  Academy  received  grade  B 
diplomas,  80  grade  C,  and  81  grade  D.  Of  those  from  St.  Patrick's 
Girls'  High  School,  four — all  who  applied  for  B — succeeded,  while 
over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  C's  and  D's  were  successful.  From  St. 
Patricks  Boys'  High  School  also  quite  a  number  of  the  lower  grades 
were  taken.  Such  a  record  as  this  is  one  of  which  we  are  proud, 
for  it  shows  not  only  that  the  High  Schools  are  doing  superior  work, 
but  also  that  they  are  supplied  from  the  lower  schools  with  pupils 
well  grounded  in  all  that  is  tested  by  the  government  examinations. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  subjects  not  properly  covered  by 
these  examinations.  Of  these  reading  is  one.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  results  that  the  pupils  are  able  to  understand  what  they 
recul,  but  the  examinations  do  nothing  to  promote  fluency,  proper 
emphasis,  correct  expression,  and  other  graces  which  are  required  to 
make  what  is  usually  understood  by  good  reading. 

The  temptation  to  slight  subjects  not  included  in  the  examinations 
has  been  very  great  on  account  of  the  amount  of  time  required  for 
subjects  which  go  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  marks.  On  this  account 
the  reading  in  our  schools  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  For*the 
same  reason  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  obtain  for  some  other 
subjects,  such  as  gymnastics,  hygiene,  practical  science  work,  and 
literature,  the  consideration  which  they  deserve.  The  evil  will  be 
partly  corrected,  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned,  by  a  new  regulation 
of  the  education  department,  requiring  every  principal  to  certify  that 
his  pupils  are  fairly  good  readers  before  they  are  allowed  the 
entrance  examinations  to  the  Academy. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  our  schools  are  not  seriously  wanting 
in  their  conformity  to  the  demands  of  modern  culture,  But  I 
believe  that  the  popular  demand,  that  would  make  proficiency  in  the 
three  R's  to  be  the  end  of  elementary  education,  is  wrong.  To  enable 
the  pupil  to  meet  the  hopes  of  life  without  hurt,  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  .success,  and  to  leave  with  a  calm  trust  a  world  made 
better  by  his  having  been  in  it,  it  is  desirable  in  the  first  place  that 
his  physical  nature  should  be  well  and  generously  built  up.  To  this 
end  gymnastics,  out-door  games,  and  out-door  studies  should  be 
encouraged.  Intelligent  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  should  be 
madu  a  habit.  This  implies  the  study  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
suited  to  the  various  grades. 
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Again,  his  mind  must  be  disciplined  and  nourished  by  interesting 
and  valuable  thoughts — mental  food — material  suited  to  the  various 
stages  of  development.  The  mind  must  receive  its  material  for 
thought  through  the  senses.  These  therefore  require  special  cultiva- 
tion. Now  what  are  the  studies  best  suited  for  these  purposes  ? 
Unquestionably,  nature  studies.  Properly  pursued  they  develop  the 
powers  of  observation,  supply  thought  food,  cultivate  the  inductive 
powers  of  reasoning,  and  enable  the  pupil  by  knowing  his  environ- 
ment to  have  some  control  over  it. 

Again,  muscular  activities  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
development  of  brain-power  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  muscular 
development.  The  intelligent  mind  and  the  skilled  hand  have  a 
favorable  reaction  upon  each  other.  Hence  the  necessity  for  manual 
training  which  also  has  the  great  advantage  that  to  the  great  major- 
ity it  is  a  preparation  for  some  of  the  active  duties  of  life. 

And  lastly,  we  must  have  character  building.  This  calls  for  the 
skilful  use  of  the  world  s  great  literatures,  which  can  be  found  well 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  all  grades  of  advancement. 

But  where  then  do  the  three  R's  come  in  ?  Let  us  suppose  that 
after  careful  preparation  the  teacher  gives  a  most  interesting  lesson 
on  some  plant  specimens  which  have  been  collected  and  examined  by 
the  pupils.  As  the  lesson  progresses  an  outline  of  it  with  illustra- 
tive drawings  appears  on  the  blackboard.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  tell  the  story  as  they  recollect  it.  They  are 
learning  the  use  of  words.  They  write  the  story,  and  so  learn  to 
write  and  spell,  and  do  so  well,  because  they  are  interested.  They 
read  their  little  compositions  and  so  learn  to  read  with  natural 
intonations. 

•Or  suppose  there  is  a  lesson  on  lime,  its  composition  and  uses. 
And  the  pupils  are  asked  to  calculate  the  cost  of  plastering  the  walls 
of  the  school  room  at  so  much  a  square  yard.  Are  they  not  learning 
arithmetic  in  a  practical  way  ?  The  theory  then  is  that  thought 
studies — subjects  valuable  for  their  content — should  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  course  of  study,  and  that  subjects  useful  as  instruments 
should  be  taught  incidentally  by  using  them  as  instruments.  The 
realization  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  must  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  teaching  of  those  branches  that  are  by  their  nature  of 
interest  to  the  pupil.  Unless  his  interest  be  secured  there  can  be  no 
mental  assimilation  and  growth.  The  rapidity  of  his  progress  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  interest  developed.  Thought  subjects 
propel  ly  presented  are  necessary  to  create  interest.  The  old  curriculum, 
or  even  the  present  curriculum,  as  it  is  too  often  presented,  is  remark- 
ably barren  of  thought  food  suited  to  the  majority  of  our  younger 
pupils.     To  quote  from  Professor  McMurry  : — 

*'  Our  school  curriculum,  especially  that  for  the  first  few  years,  suffers 
remarkably  from  a  Hearth  of  thought.  There  is  nothing  inspiring  about  it. 
Reading,  writing,  spelling  and  number  were  not  made  the  chief  studies 
because  they  contained  interesting  ideas,  but  because  they  are  branches  which 
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have  a  great  practical  utility.  They  tend  rather  to  deaden  than  to  enliven 
mental  activity,  and  hear  little  relation  to  character- huilding  ;  for  these  reasons 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  studies." 

Some  of  our  best  teachers  are  trying  to  carry  out  these  principles, 
while  others  equally  good  in  some  respects,  make  discipline  their  chief 
care.  The  latter  plan  implies  a  narrow  drill ;  the  former  a  more 
generous  culture. 

It  is  the  business  of  education  to  prepare  the  child  to  become  a 
good  citizen.  In  the  opinion  of  many  people  this  is  best  done  by 
training  him  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  his  future  occupa- 
tion. In  a  mercantile  community  very  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
penmanship  and  book-keeping.  Among  intelligent  farmers,  agricul- 
tural chemistry  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor.  In  the  opinion  of 
others,  however,  all  children  should  receive  a  broad  and  general 
education  first, — an  education  which  looks  altogether  to  the  training  of 
the  physical  and  mental  faculties  by  means  of  special  subjects  which 
they  conceive  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose,  such  as 
grammar,  geometry  and  classics.  After  this  disciplinary  culture 
they  would  have  their  pupils  receive  a  special  preparation  for  life's 
work  in  technical  schools.  Now  the  utility  coarse  leads  to  narrow- 
ness— a  narrowness  that  is  not  conscious  oF  its  own  limitations.  The 
disciplinary  course  is  impossible  of  general  application,  and  is  not  the 
best  even  for  those  who  can  secure  it.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
the  middle  course  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the  best.  Prior  to  the 
recent  industrial  changes  in  society,  practical  and  disciplinary  educa- 
tion went  together  to  a  greater  extent  than  now  and  the  result  was  a 
better  general  development.  If  a  boy  defers  all  training  that  leads 
directly  to  his  future  career  until  he  has  finished  his  academic  and 
college  course  he  is  then  too  old  to  adapt  himself  readily  to  the 
routine  of  industrial  pursuits. 

Taking  society  as  we  find  it,  the  ideal  school  system  would 
found  its  course  of  study  on  subjects  rich  in  thought,  bodily  activi- 
ties and  interest,  subjects  which  form  the  ground  work  of  or  even 
the  first  lessons  in  the  future  occupations  of  the  majority  of  pupils. 

Language — the  vernacular,  would  be  such  a  subject,  for  what  con- 
tributes more  to  one's  success  in  life  than  the  ability  to  express  one's 
thoughts  readily  and  clearly.  Natural  Science  would  be  another 
such  subject — training  the  powers  of  observation  and  the  senses 
through  which  we  obtain  the  stufi'of  which  knowledge  is  made. 

Then  comes  Manual  Training.  In  learning  the  use  of  tools  the 
skill  gained  would  be  of  use  in  almost  every  pursuit  of  life  from  the 
most  ordinary  mechanical  occupations  to  the  most  delicate  surgical 
operations.  A  knowledge  of  sewing  and  cooking  would  increase  the 
usefulness  of  one-half  of  our  citizens  and  the  comfort  of  all. 

And  lastly  comes  Literature,  the  condensed  wisdom  gained  from 
all  past  experience. 
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The  child's  direct  preparation  for  his  future  vocation  should  begin 
about  the  age  of  ten,  while  his  general  preparation  for  life  should 
continue  to  the  end  of  his  school  career,  which,  in  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  safe  and  wise  to  extend  as  much  as  possible. 

I  have  dwelt  more  fully  than  I  otherwise  would  have  done  upon 
these  fundamental  ideas  of  the  science  of  education,  because  in  them 
I  find  the  reasons  why  some  of  the  recommendations  which  I  make 
should  be  carried  out. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  for  the  schools  in  general 
Swedish  gymnastics  are  the  best  suited  to  our  conditions — the  best 
calculated  to  build  up  the  muscular  system,  increase  the  blood  circula- 
tion, secure  attention  and  develop  orderly  habits.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  that  quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  have  so  far 
mastered  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  successfully  in  their  class- 
rooms. One  of  its  advantages  is  that  but  little  apparatus  is  required, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  expense  except  for  the  training  of  the 
teachers. 

Instead  of  gymnastics  the  boys  of  the  higher  grades  are  expected 
to  take  military  drill,  which  affords  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  physical 
education.  Two  companies  of  cadets  have  been  formed  in  the 
Academy.  While  they  are  with  the  drill  instructor  the  girls  are 
engaged  with  their  Swedish  drill. 

The  teachers  of  the  primary  grades  should  be  required  at  the  end 
of  the  first  hour  of  each  school  day  to  devote  ten  minutes  to  Ling 
gymnastics  and  marching,  and  to  divide  each  of  the  other  two  sessions 
by  a  five  minutes  drill.  For  the  other  grades  one  drill  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour  would  besuflScient.  While 
the  pupils  are  drilling  the  windows  should  be  open.  No  teacher 
should  be  allowed  to  neglect  this  part  of  the  day's  programme. 

NATURE  LESSONS. 

Every  teacher  should  be  required  to  give,  every  week,  two  well- 
prepared  nature  lessons.  The  lessons  should  be  such  that  for  a 
majority  of  them  there  would  be  some  natural  objects  to  be  examined 
by  the  pupils  individually.  The  lessons  should  be  invariably  followed 
by  a  short  spoken  description  from  a  few  of  the  pupils,  and  a  written 
composition  from  all.  This  composition  should  be  corrected  and 
re-written  if  not  sufficiently  well  done  at  first.  Drawings  of  the 
objects  should  be  required  from  the  higher  grades  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable. Every  teacher  should  be  required  to  have  a  collection  of 
specimens — increasing  in  number  from  year  to  year.  I  would 
recommend  that  at  every  public  examination  a  nature  lesson,  to  be 
selected  from  a  list  of  ten  subjects,  be  a  part  of  the  programme. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  manual  training  lessons  of  the  first  year  of  the  course  might 
be  completed  by  the  boys  of  the  eighth  grade.      A  more  difficult 
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set  of  exercises,  including  the  use  of  the  turning  lathe,  might  be  devised 
for  the  second  year's  work.  These  exercises  would  be  suitable  for 
the  boys  of  the  Academy  and  of  St.  Patrick's  Boys*  High  School.  The 
most  of  the  work  accomplished  at  present  is  very  satisfactory.,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  teachers  of  the  common  schools  might 
be  expected  to  encourage  manual  work  to  be  done  by  the  boys  at 
their  homes. 

When  Inspector  Creighton  was  Principal  of  Morris  Street  school 
he  did  much  in  this  way  to  develop  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  some 
of  his  boys.  From  encouragement  of  this  kind,  boys  sometimes  dis- 
cover that  they  have  natural  aptitudes  which  fit  them  to  fill  useful 
places  in  the  industrial  world. 

Miss  Theakston,  the  Principal  of  LeMarchant  Street  school,  and 
one  of  our  best  teachers,  has  done  much  on  a  small  scale  to  train  her 
boys  to  the  skilful  use  of  the  knife — a  system  of  home-made  Sloyd. 

Sewing  is  well  and  systematically  taught  in  several  departments. 
While  some  teachers  complain  that  their  pupils  are  never  supplied 
with  material,  there  are  other  teachers  whose  pupils  always  seem  to 
have  all  that  is  needed.  They  are  (taught  the  various  stitches,  after 
which  they  put  their  knowledge  to  practice  in  the  making  of  useful 

Sirments.  Miss  Sullivan  of  Morris  Street  school,  and  Miss  Agnes 
amilton  of  Richmond  school,  and  all  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  may 
be  mentioned  as  being  particularly  faithful  and  successful  in  teaching 
sewing.     There  is  system  and  method  in  all  they  do. 

After  having  the  pupils  devote  several  years  to  manual  training  in 
the  form  of  sewing,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them  if  cooking 
were  introduced  in  the  seventh  grade.  That  would  accommodate  the 
the  large  number  that  leave  school  from  that  grade.  The  eighth 
grade  would  then  be  left  free  to  prepare  for  the  High  School. 

At  every  public  examination  there  should  be  specimens  of  the 
pupil's  handiwork  on  exhibition.  Every  kind  of  school  work  requires 
the  stimulus  either  of  an  examination  or  an  exhibition. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

During  the  last  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
several  schools  in  raising  funds  for  school  libraries.  Albro  St.  school, 
Alexandra,  Richmond,  Bloomfield  and  LeMarchant  St.  schools  have 
shown  commendable  activity  in  this  direction.  The  School  Board  has 
done  its  part  in  granting  book-cases  where  needed.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  application  be  made  by  this  Board  to  the  Government  for 
a  grant  to  those  schools  which  fulfil  certain  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  regulations.  The  amount  of  the  government  grant  might  be 
expended  in  standard  reference  books  bearing  directly  upon  the 
science  and  art  studies  of  the  pupils. 

Let  me  here  quote  the  opinions  of  some  school  principals,  who 
speak  from  experience  on  the  subject.  One  says :  "  The  library  con- 
tinues to  be  largely  taken  advantage  of,  and  its  influence  cannot  be 
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over-estimated/'  Another  says  :  **  The  school  library  is  much  appre- 
ciated ''  And  yet  another :  "  I  have  to  Emphasize  its  value  as  an 
educational  adjunct."  Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
a  school  library  : 

1.  It  encourages  the  T*eading  habit. 

2.  It  increases  a  knowledge  of  useful  facts. 

3.  It  supplies  the  pupil  with  information  which  the  teacher  can 
utilize  in  his  teaching. 

4.  It  makes  the  pupil  familiar  with  words,  improves  his  spelling, 
and  improves  him  in  composition. 

5.  It  makes  him  appreciative  of  good  literature. 

6.  By  keeping  the  pupil  occupied  with  noble  thoughts  it  lessens 
the  opportunities  for  vice. 

7.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  accustom  his  pupils  to  scientific 
methods  of  investigating  historical  questions. 

8.  It  gives  the  pupil  the  habit  of  utilizing  books  as  instruments 
of  self-culture — a  habit  which  is  apt  to  remain  with  him  throughout 
life.  And  what  habit  can  be  more  useful  ?  For  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  leave  school  early,  drop  their  books  and  their  school  work 
together.  But  the  boy  who  has  learned  to  love  the  books  of  the 
school  library  will  be  much  more  likely  to  utilize  his  leisure  moments 
in  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 

9.  A  good  library,  well  used,  adds  to  the  pupiTs  capability  of 
receiving  the  most  refined  pleasure  from  the  world's  great  literary 
artists. 

Surely,  then,  we  should  all  unite  in  doing  what  we  can  to  encour- 
age the  teachers  and  pupils  in  forming  in  every  school  fair  libraries  of 
well-selected  books.  To  some  extent  the  city  library  might  be  made  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  school  libraries.  This  is  done  in  Boston 
by  giving  to  every  teacher  a  card  allowing  her  to  withdraw  six  books 
at  a  time,  to  be  kept  four  weeks  for  the  use  of  her  pupils.  These 
books  are  to  be  used  as  collateral  reading  from  which  pupils  may 
gather  information  upon  subjects  of  study  in  the  class. 

Last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  need  for  Supplementary  School 
Readers.  Two  or  three  of  the  teachers  have  done  something  for  their 
own  pupils,  to  prevent  the  monotony  of  reading  and  re-reading  the 
same  text-books  until  they  lost  all  interest. 

DECORATION    OF    SCHOOL    ROOMS. 

During  the  last  two  years  much  has  been  done  by  the  Board  in 
making  the  school  rooms  clean,  comfortable,  and  attractive.  Many 
of  them  are  fairly  well  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and 
with  cases  for  collections  and  books.  Much  has  also  been  done  by 
several  teachers  in  decorating  their  rooms.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
deserve  special  mention  in  this  respect.  Their  blackboards  are 
usually  covered  with  well-executed  drawings  in  colors,  and  their 
windows  with  beautiful  plants.  Several  other  teachers  also  have  the 
walls  of  their  rooms  covered  with  pretty  pictures,  often  nicely  framed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  by  every  teacher,  for 
good  prints  are  cheap,  and  the  children,  if  appealed  to,  would  be  able 
to  supply  much  that  would  be  desirable. 
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I  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  subject.  An 
artistically  decorated  school-room  is  an  esthetic  education  of  great 
value.  Dr.  Osterberg  gives  the  following  pleasing  description  of  the 
American  schools  which  he  visited  : 

**  The  schools  which  I  visited  made  a  very  pleasing  impression  by  their  airy 
and  light  architecture.  This  impression  was  not  lessened  after  having 
inspected  the  interior  of  the  buildings.  Statues  and  mural  tablets  decorated 
the  corridors,  stairways,  and  study  halls.  When  visiting  an  American  school- 
room, decorated  with  mural  tablets,  photographs,  large  charts,  wall  pictures, 
and  book  cases,  I  found  myself  desiring  to  become  a  student.  According  to 
my  idea,  these  pleasant  surroundings  must  produce  a  very  beneficial  influence 
Dp<»n  the  schoolboy.  It  may  be  said  that  he  becomes  so  used  to  these  pictures, 
etc.,  Ihat  they  no  longer  attract  his  attention.  But  why  then  do  we  decorate 
our  homes  and  endeavor  to  give  them  a  cozy  appearance  ?  The  artistic 
impression  produced  upon  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  children  at  school  and  at 
home  by  these  externals  is  by  no  means  insignificant." 

I  hope  that  before  the  end  of  another  year  every  school-room 
may  be  able  to  report  the  addition  of  one  or  two  portraits  of  some  of 
our  distinguished  Canadians,  and  one  or  two  re-productions  of  master 
artists. 

PENSIONS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

If  the  pensioning  of  teachers  worn  out  by  long  service  is  a  sound 
policy,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be 
acted  on  in  the  city  of  Halifax.  Within  the  next  ten  years  some  of 
our  best  teachers  will  have  to  retire.  We  have  25  teachers  who  have 
been  in  the  service  over  20  years,  15  of  these  over  25  years,  and  5 
over  30  years. 

Many  of  these  having  had  relations  dependent  on  them,  and  from 
other  causes,  were  unable  to  lay  by  enough  from  their  salaries  to  keep 
them  in  old  age.  With  such  a  prospect  before  them  they  have 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  sustain  them  in  their  trying  and 
severe  labors.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our  best  high  school  and 
college  graduates  never  enter  a  profession  which  would  leave  them 
heartlessly  stranded  after  years  of  faithful  labor.  Or  if  they  do  enter 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  leave  it  on  the  first  opportunity  Thus  both 
talents  and  experience  are  lost  to  the  teaching  profession.  Even 
those  who  remain  are  rendered  less  useful  by  their  anxiety  for  the 
future.  Instead  of  being  enervated  and  harassed  by  fear  and  mis- 
givings for  the  future,  they  should  be  enabled  to  give  themselves 
unreservedly  to  their  lofty  lut  difficult  duties.  In  Germany,  where 
they  have  the  best  system  of  education  in  the  world,  the  teacher, 
like  every  other  government  official,  has  permanent  employment  and 
a  recognized  social  position.  When  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  work 
the  state  provides  for  him,  and  after  his  death  it  provides  for  his 
family.  Although  no  pensions  are  provided  for  our  aged  teachers  yet 
public  sympathy  will  not  allow  them  to  be  cast  out,  even  when  their 
efficiency  begins  to  be  seriously  impaired.  Therefore  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  that  the  teacher  should  be  pensioned.  In 
order  to  get  their  pensions  the  teachers  themselves  are  willing  to  be 
taxed,  and  only  ask  that  some  central  authority  take  upon  itself  the 
control  and  disbursement  of  the  fund. 
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On  this  question  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools 
remarks : — 

"  Men  and  women  who  have  spent  the  prime  and  strength  of  their  lives  in 
the  public  service  have  claims  to  consideration  which  only  the  most  barbarous 
could  deny ;  and  yet,  as  things  are  now  managed,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
regard  these  claims  without  sacrificing  the  beat  interests  of  the  children  in  the 
schools.  The  problem  is  to  devise  some  practical  method  whereby  teachers, 
who  have  parsed  their  prime,  shall  receive  all  merited  consideration  for  long 
and  faithful  service,  without  at  the  same  time  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

The  argument  for  the  pension  system  does  not  rest  alone  or  chiefly  on  the 
claims  that  long-tried  and  faithful  servants  have  so  considerate  and  merciful 
treatment,  strong  as  thcvse  claims  may  be  ;  it  rests  chiefly  on  the  interest 
which  the  public  has  in  securing  the  highest  character  and  efficiency  in  the 
public  school  service.  Probably  the  school  committee  could  do  nothing 
which  would  more  enhance  the  dignity,  the  attractiveness,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  school  service  in  this  city  than  to  put  in  operation  a  good  system 
for  the  gradual  retirement  and  pensioning  of  teachers. 

Why  bhould  not  the  management  of  the  public  school  service  he  as  wise  as 
that  of  the  be.st  colleges,  and  the  most  successful  private  corporations?  The 
professor  emeritus  is  paid  a  salary  (a  reduced  salary,  perhaps),  more  in  considera 
tion  of  his  past  than  of  his  present  service.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  policy  to 
encouiape  teachers  with  the  prospect  of  a  like  dignified  and  honorable  retire- 
ment after  long  and  faithful  service?  Would  not  the  schools  be  enough 
better  managed  and  taught  to  make  it  in  the  long  run  an  economical  policy  ? 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  beneficial  action  in  this  matter  do  not  seem 
insurmountable — would  probably  sink  into  insignificance  in  presence  of  a 
hearty  determination  to  overcome  them." 

I  find  that  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  provision  is  made  for  the 
pensioning  of  retired  teachers.  In  many  other  cities  there  are 
Teachers  Mutual  Benefit  Associations.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
there  is  a  law  which  allows  any  section  to  impose  a  tax  for  pensions. 
In  nearly  all  European  countries  provision  is  made  for  aged  teachers 
and  for  their  families.     Quebec  also  has  its  pension  laws  for  teachers. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  committee  of  this  Board  be 
appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  and   formulate  a  scheme   for  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  self-supporting  system  of  pensioning 
city  teachers. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme 
would  be : — 

1.  A  better  class  of  teachers.  A  medical  certificate  of  health, 
and  a  professional  training  would  be  required  of  every  one  before 
appointment. 

2.  Teaching  would  become  a  life  profession,  and  the  teachers 
would  therefore  devote  themselves  wholly  to  it,  having  no  other  care. 
Much  better  work  would  be  done. 

8.  After  a  teacher's  usefulness  was  gone  she  would  be  retired  and 
a  capable  teacher  would  be  put  in  her  place,  so  that  the  public  interest 
would  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  an  almost  excusable  sympathy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAY,  Supervisor. 
Halifax,  January,  1897. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


SPECIAL   PROVINCIAL   INSTITUTIONS. 


(I.) 

HALIFAX  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  1896. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

Dear  Sir, — The  total  attendance  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1896,  has  been  ninety,  tifty-four  boys  and  thirty-six  girls.  Of  these 
seven  come  from  Newfoundland,  four  from  P.  E.  Island,  and  seventy- 
nine  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  going  on  satisfactorily,  and  good 
results  in  language  and  subjects  are  being  accomplished.  The  teachers 
have  one  and  all  been  striving  zealously  for  the  progress,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils,  who,  on  their  part,  have  been  well-behaved 
and  diligent  in  their  studies.  Though  the  general  health  of  the  pupils 
has  been  exceedingly  good,  I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  deaths  of 
two  little  girls,  one  in  October  of  diphtheria,  and  the  other  in 
December  last  of  an  internal  organic  trouble.  Both  children  were 
favorites  and  were  greatly  missed  and  deplored  by  teachers  and 
schoolmates  alike. 

Mies  O'Brien,  the  matron,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  assistant  matron, 
have  given  every  satisfaction  in  the  domestic  department,  and  by 
their  affectionate  motherly  ways  have  endeared  themselves  to  the 
children.  A  class  in  cookery  for  the  girls  has  been  started,  and 
encouraging  interest  and  success  have  already  been  manifested.  The 
girls  are  also  being  taught  sewing,  knitting  and  fancy  work.  All  the 
pupils  receive  exercises  four  times  a  week  in  physical  drill  by 
Sergeant- Major  Long,  and  have  been  benefited  greatly  in  health  and 
general  appearance  thereby.  The  comfort  and  convenience  afforded 
by  the  new  building  as  compared  with  the  old  cannot  be  estimated. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  FEARON, 

Principal, 
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(II.) 

HALIFAX    SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND,    i80. 

TWENTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  inter- 
ested, and  to  the  friends  of  the  Blind,  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report 
of  the  school,  and  in  doing  so  they  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  many  blessingH  the  school  is  now  enjoying,  and 
for  the  encouragement  they  have  received  during  the  past  year  in  the 
efforts  they  have  made  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent,  which  deals  in  detail  with  the 
entire  work  of  the  school,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  educational  facili- 
tiep  now  within  reach  of  the  blind  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Newfoundland,  and  so  far  as  the  funds  at  command  will  allow,  your 
board  is  endeavoring  to  yearly  improve  these  facilities,  so  that  the 
graduates  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  are  trained  in  the 
school  have  always  to  meet  the  competition  of  persons  blest  with  sight, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  music  teacher  or 
piano-forte  tuner,  who  is  blind,  is  to  give  him  the  best  training 
possible,  and  thus  enable  him  to  claim  and  merit  a  share  of  patronage. 

Through  the  benevolence  of  the  late  William  Murdock,  Sir  William 
Young,  John  P.  Mott  and  others,  we  have  been  enabled  to  raise  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  each  of  our  educational  departments,  and 
while  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished,  we  feel  that  the  members 
of  the  association  and  the  friends  of  the  blind  may  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  position  which  the  school  has  attained,  and  upon  the 
solid  character  of  the  work  that  is  being  done.  The  institution  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  securing  as  teachers  thoroughly  educated  and 
zealous  men  and  women,  and  your  board  has  pleasure  in  expressing 
its  entire  satisfaction  with  the  work  they  are  accomplishing,  and  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  untiring  devotion  to  duty  evinced  by  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  domestic  department  of  the  school  is  one  that  requires  con- 
stant and  careful  supervision,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  on 
efficiently  and  economically,  that  the  household,  comprising  one 
hundred  persons  in  all,  may  be  comfortably  lodged  and  fed.  The 
duties  of  our  matron,  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  our  steward,  Mr.  G.  N.  Towell, 
have  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  appoint  an  assistant  matron  to  take  special  charge  of  the 
clothing  of  the  pupils,  and  otherwise  look  after  the  cleanliness  of  the 
younger  children.  Mrs.  Dudley,  the  bright  and  energetic  matron,  and 
Miss  Jost,  her  assistant,  are  busy  from  morn  till  eve  looking  after  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  pupils,  while  our  efficient  steward,  Mr. 
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Towell,  who  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  superintends  the  work 

of  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  laundry  and  furnace-room,  as  well  as 

1  ookinor  after  the  improvements  on  the  school  grounds.     The  fact  that 

^here  is  so  little  sickness  among  the  pupils  testifies  to  the  care  and 

Cftttention  which  they  constantly  receive. 

The  number  of  pupils  from  Nova  Scotia  attending  the  school  shows 
^  comparatively  small  increase  over  that  of  last  year,  but  a  very  large 
increase  as  compared  with  the  number  in  attendance  two  years  since. 
TThe  respective  attendance  beinu  as  follows: — 1894,  twenty-eight 
pupils  ;  1895,  forty-one  pupils  ;  1896,  forty -seven  pupils.  The  increase 
"Crom  1894  to  1895  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  respecting 
^he  education  of  the  blind  in  Nova  Scotia  was  changed  so  as  to  allow 
mjs  to  admit  pupils  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age.  It  will  be  noted 
^hat  the  increase  between  1895  and  1806  is  less  than  one-half  of  that 
in  the  previous  year.  Statistics  respecting  the  blind  as  a  rale  are  very 
^^jnreliable,  but  we  feel  confident  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  youth- 
ful blind  of  this  province  are  now  receiving  an  education,  and  for  this 
^^re  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  which,  by 
its  statutory  provisions,  has  enabled  us  to  do  so  much  for  the  training 

those  deprived  of  night. 


The  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  during  its  last  session,  amended 
"^he  Act  relating  to  the  blind  so  as  to  allow  us  to  receive  little  children 
^fcetween  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  and  of  the  twelve  new  pupils 
Xrom  that  province  nine  have  been  admitted  this  year  as  a  result  of 
"^his  amendment.    The  following  shows  the  attendance  of  New  Bruns- 
-^ick  pupils  for  the  past   two  years  :— 1894,  12  ;    1895,  17  ;  1896,  25. 
^e   do   not  anticipate   that  the   numbers  in  attendance  from  New 
Brunswick  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  but  as  yet  the 
^rcentage  of  blind  youth  from  New  Brunswick  receiving  an  educa- 
tion has  not  reached  its  natural  limit.     Your  board  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  the  government  and  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  have  provided  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
«nd  believe  their  action  will  be  indorsed  by  the  broad-minded  men 
mnd  women  of  that  province.     Five  pupils  are  in  attendance  from  the 
island  of  Prince  Edward,  an  increase  of  one  over  the  previous  year, 
«nd  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  government  of  the  island 
will,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  introduce  an  Act  making 
^ucation  in  this  institution  free  to  the  blind  of  that  province.     This 
Tecognition  of  the  educational  rights  of  those  who  are  deprived  of 
«ip;ht  will  be  a  credit  to  the  legislators  and  people  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  a  blessing  to  the  youthful  blind  of  that  province.     Nine 
pupils  are  in  attendance  from  the  province  of  Newfoundland,  being 
An  increase  of  one  as  compared  with  the  attendance  in  1895.     The 
|l[Overnroent  and  legislature  of  Newfoundland  have  had  to  retrench  in 
many  directions  in  order  to  make  the  revenue  meet  expenditure,  but 
to  their  credit  it  may  be  said  that  no  diminution  has  been  made  in  the 
£rant  for  the  education  of  their  blind  in  this  school,  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped   that  with  increasing  revenue  at    their   command 
provision  will  be  made  for  increasing  the  number  of  Newfoundland 
pupils  sent  to  the  school. 
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Shortly  after  the  last  annual  meeting  your  board  took  active 
measures  to  provide  the  additional  accommodation  so  urgently  required. 
A  deputation  of  the  managers  waited  upon  the  Executive  Council  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  presented  the  claims  of  the  school,  and  urged  the 
government  to  recommend  a  grant  towards  the  proposed  new  building. 
Under  date  of  Februarv  IDth,  we  received  a  minute  in  council  to  the 
effect  that  a  special  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose named  would  be  recommended  to  the  legislature  at  its  next 
session.  This  sum  having  been  assured,  and  having  been  further 
supplemented  by  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  services  of  architect  J.  C  Dumaresq  were  engaged  to  draw 
up  plans  and  specifications  of  the  new  wing,  and  alterations  in  the 
main  building.  Tenders  were  then  called  for.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Marshall,  whose  work  in  erecting  the  east  wing 
had  proved  so  satisfactory.  The  contract  for  supplying  the  hot  water 
heating  apparatus  was  awarded  to  McDonald  &  Co.  The  building 
was  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  April,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
wet  season,  has  been  pushed  to  its  present  state  of  completion  with 
commendable  energy,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  within  a  few 
weeks. 

The  building  is  in  every  way  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has  been  erected,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  alterations  to 
the  main  building,  which  have  been  carried  out,  will  materially  add 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  institution.  The  building  is  a  fitting 
memorial  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century's 
work  in  educating  the  blind  in  these  provinces,  and  serves  to  show 
how  the  school  has  in  twenty-five  years  grown  from  its  modest  begin- 
ning of  four  pupils  to  its  present  satisfactory  state. 

The  gratifying  response  which  has  been  made  to  our  appeal  for 
assistance  has  in  a  great  measure  relieved  your  board  from  the  anxiety 
which  is  naturally  entailed  by  the  erection  of  a  buildinir,  the  cost  of 
which  will  not  be  less  than  twenty-two  thousand,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Of  this  amount  we  have  assured,  including  the  appropriation 
from  the  N  ova  Scotia  government,  $1 9,282.1 6,  and  we  trust  that  friends 
will  be  found  who  will  subscribe  the  balance  required.  The  board  of 
managers  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  those  who  have  so  gener- 
ously aided  them  in  this  undertaking,  and  trust  that  the  benefactors 
and  friends  who  have  thus  rallied  around  the  school  will  find  their 
reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  helped  forward 
a  truly  noble  work,  and  an  institution  which  is  not  only  a  blessing  to 
the  blind  but  a  source  of  pride  to  the  people  of  the  provinces  from 
which  the  pupils  are  drawn. 

The  great  advance  made  during  the  past  year,  and  the  satisfactory 
financial  statement  connected  therewith,  are  largely  due  to  the  admin- 
istrative abilities  and  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Fraser. 

The  treasurer's  statement  herewith  submitted  shows  the  receipts 
on  current  account  to  have  been  812,825.73,  and  the  expenses 
812,708.59,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  the  barik  to  the  credit  of  the 
school. 
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In  addition  to  the  donations  elsewhere  acknowIeJ^ed,  your  board 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $200  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Keith  of  Halifax,  S5()  from  the  late  Mons.  Carniody,and  a  further 
sum  of  ?3,530.77  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  P.  Mott. 

The  thanks  of  the  board  of  managers  are  hereby  tendered  Drs. 
Lindsay,  Dodge,  Kirkpatrick  and  Cogswell  for  their  kindly  attention 
to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  railways,  steamships,  and  coach  proprietors 
for  the  privileges  granted  to  our  pupils. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S     REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind : 
Gentlemen  : — 

The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  shows  that  25  blind 
persons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  past  year,  63  of  whom 
were  males,  and  32  females.  9  of  these  have  since  graduated  or  left 
the  school,  making  the  total  number  in  attendance  Dec.  1st,  1896, 
86 ;  of  whom  56  are  males,  and  30  females.  Of  these  47  are  from 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  25  from  New  Brunswick,  5  from  Prince 
EJdward  Island,  and  9  from  Newfoundland. 

Table  of  Attendance. 

Boys.  Girls.         Adults.        TotaL 

Registered  Dec.  Ist,  1895 49  20  1  70 

Entered  during  the  year 13  12  0  25 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home 6  2  1  9 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1896 o  56  30  0  86 

Literary  Department. 

The  importance  of  a  good  education  to  one  who  is  deprived  of 
sight  can  never  be  too  clearly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  To 
those  who  have  given  the  matter  a  few  moments  serious  consideration, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  physical  disability  of  blindness  is 
accentuated  to  a  marked  degree  when  the  mind  of  the  person  deprived 
of  sight  is  untrained  and  unenlightened.  Our  best  efforts  to  prepare 
our  pupils  for  leading  active  and  useful  lives  would  be  fruitless  were 
it  not  for  the  thorough  and  systematic  training  they  receive  in  the 
school-room,  and  indeed  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  graduates  follow 
occupations,  other  than  those  in  which  the  institution  affords  special 
training,  proves  that,  given  a  good  education,  the  limitations  of  a  blind 
person  are  only  individual,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  our  privilege  as 
well  as  our  duty  to  give  each  pupil  the  broadest  and  most  effective 
educational  training  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving. 

0 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  several  changes  may  be 
noted :  the  increase  in  the  Kindergarten  departn^ent  of  from  1 2  to  25 
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pupils  has  made  it  necessary  to  sub-divide  it  and  arrange  for  the 
assistant  teacher,  Miss  Howe,  to  devote  additional  time  to  the  work. 
In  this  way  Miss  Fletcher,  who  has  charge  of  the  department,  has 
been  enabled  to  divide  her  time  between  the  new  pupils  and  those 
who  entered  during  the  previous  year.  MivSS  Fletcher's  success  as  an 
enthusiastic  Kindergartener,  and  Miss  Howe's  love  of  her  work,  have 
made  the  school-room  a  delight  to  their  pupils,  and  a  broad  and 
permanent  foundation  is  being  laid  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
this  department.  Froebel  aimed  at  developing  the  senses  by  means 
of  personal  observation,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  cultivating  the 
judgment  by  comparative  analogy.  The  charm  of  his  system  lies  in 
its  attractiveness  to  childien,  and  in  its  universal  adaptability.  Had 
he  spent  a  life-time  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  devised  a  system  which  would  have  proved  more 
suitable  for  the  training  of  little  blind  children.  Dependent  as  the 
after  success  of  these  children  is  upon  strong  bodies,  bright  intellects, 
and  keen  senses,  it  is  certain  that  no  system  of  education,  saving  that 
of  Froebel, — could  produce  results  so  pleasing  alike  to  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  so  full  of  hopeful  promise  for  the  future. 

The  regular  school  work  of  the  pupils  from  eleven  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  has  been  carried  on  with  zeal  and  thoroughness.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  present  term  it  was  found  impracticable  to  grade 
the  pupils  satisfactorily  without  employing  a  portion  of  the  time  of 
an  additional  teacher,  and  the  school  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Miss  Gumming,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  College.  Miss 
Gumming  has  shown  an  intelligent  interest  in  her  work,  and,  with 
more  experience,  bids  fair  to  become  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
teaching  staff.  Miss  Frame,  our  earnest,  painstaking  and  ambitious 
teacher,  lives  in  the  lives  of  her  pupils,  and,  morally  speaking,  her 
influence  like  that  of  gravitation  is  ever  working  quietly,  strongly, 
and  irresistibly.  Mr.  Hussy's  success  demonstrates  that  a  good 
student  makes  the  best  teacher,  and  year  by  year  he  climbs  to  higher 
educational  heights,  and  by  example  teaches  his  pupils  not  to  be 
content  with  the  dull  level  of  mediocrity. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  in  every  way  merit  the  confidence  of 
the  pupils,  and  it  is  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure  that  I  give 
expression  to  my  own  satisfaction  with  the  work  that  is  being 
accomplished,  and  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  teaching  statf  of 
our  literary  department.  During  the  past  year  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  preparation  of  oui  pupils  for  business  life,  and 
several  of  the  young  men  have  received  instruction  in  Gommercial 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  etc.  A  member  of  this  class,  Willard 
Smith  of  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  graduated  from  the  school  last  June,  and 
is  about  opening  a  grocery  store  in  his  own  locality. 

The  study  of  French  and  German,  under  the.  tuition  of  Prof.  Lanes, 
has  been  carried  on  throucrhout  the  vear  with  excellent  results.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  classes,  Prof.  Lanos,  by  his  own  request,  has 
been  teaching  French  to  the  pupils  in  the  Kindergarten  department, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  have  acquired  the  pronunciation  of  the 
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language,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  express  and  translate  short 
sentences,  makes  me  more  than  ever  hopeful  that,  with  careful 
training,  our  graduates  may  find  remunerative  employment  as 
teachers  of  languages. 

Musical  Department. 

"The  question  is  frequently  asked  how  blind  persons  can  teach 
music  to  children  with  sight.  The  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  blind 
teacher  is  not  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  touch,  time,  or  expres- 
sion, but  rather  as  to  his  conception  of  the  printed  music  which  he 
can  neither  see  nor  feel.  It  mav  seem  inconceivable  that  a  blind 
music  teacher  can  take  a  child  from  her  first  music  lesson  and  teach 
her  to  recognize  b^^  sight  the  notes  and  other  signs  on  the  printed 
page  before  her,  and  yet  this  is  constantly  being  done  by  our 
graduates.  The  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  training  which  gives 
them  an  accurate  knowledge  of  how  music  is  printed,  and  as  they 
commit  to  memory  the  exercises,  studies,  or  pieces  which  they  purpose 
teaching,  they  can  direct  the  pupil  not  only  successfully,  but  with 
absolute  certainty.  Some  years  since  one  of  our  graduates  taught 
her  little  brother  to  correctly  write  out  and  perform  difficult 
arithmetical  problems,  and  another  taught  his  little  brother,  four 
years  of  age,  to  read  from  an  ordinary  ink  print  primer.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  however  useful  sight  may  be,  it  is  not  an  absolute 
essential  to  a  well-trained  instructor.  Those  who  have  received 
musical  instruction  from  our  graduates  have  frequently  expressed 
to  me  their  appreciation  of  the  thoroughness  and  skill  of  their 
teachers,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  musical  department  has 
grown  steadily  with  the  growth  of  the  school,  and  that  the  success  of 
the  graduates  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  the  pupils  who  are  now 
receiving  training.  Mr.  A.  M.  Chisholm,  our  musical  director,  has 
discharged  his  duties  as  heretofore  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner.  The  performances  of  his  pupils,  individually  or  collectively, 
being  the  best  testimony  to  his  skill  as  an  instructor.  Owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  now  being  given  a  musical  education,  Mr. 
H.  B  Campbell,  who  graduated  from  the  school  last  June,  has  been 
engaged  as  a  music  teacher,  and  is  proving  by  his  work  that  he  is  in 
every  way  a  competent  and  desirable  assistant.  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson 
of  St  John,  N.  B.,  who  graduated  with  Mr.  Campbell,  is  now 
endeavoring  to  establish  himself  as  a  music  teacher  in  our  sister  city. 

Miss  Owen's  faithful  work  in  reading  music  to  the  pupils,  and  in 
teaching  them  the  Brail  musical  notation,  and  the  musical  notation 
used  by  those  with  sight,  well  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  Realizing 
the  importance  ot  giving  our  pupils  as  broad  a  musical  education  as 
possible,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Herr  Doering  and  Prof. 
Siebeltz  to  instruct  small  classes  in  cello  and  violin  playing,  and  this 
new  departure,  so  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  ha^  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  pupils.  Of  those  receiving  instruction  in 
music  45  are  studying  the  piano-forte,  7  the  cabinet  organ,  1  the  pipe 
organ,  2  the  cello,  4  the  violin,  15  brass  and  reed  instruments,  52 
vocal  music,  19  Brail  musical  notation  and  musical  notation  for  those 
with  sight,  and  8  harmony  and  composition. 
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The  Tuning  department  has  for  the  past  few  months  been  seriously 
crippled,  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodation,  but  I  hope  that  within 
a  few  weeks  this  department  will  be  in  full  runninjj  order,  and  that 
Mr.  Reid,  the  efficient  tunincr  master,  will,  with  increased  facilities, 
secure  even  better  results  than  those  hitherto  accomplished. 

Technical  Department. 

In  the  Technical  traininor  of  our  pupils,  we  have  followed  the  lines 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  advantageous  to  those 
who  are  deprived  of  sight.  The  lines  include  such  handicrafts  as 
willow  basket-making,  brush -making,  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs. 
The  majority  of  handicrafts  have  been  so  revolutionized  by  the  use  of 
machinery  that  they  are  no  longer  remunerative  without  it,  and  hence 
the  field  of  occupation  for  the  blind  has  been  restricted  to  such  trades 
as  do  not  require  horse,  steam  or  electric  power.  An  industrious 
blind  person,  who  has  average  mechanical  abilitj',  and  who  has 
received  a  thorough  training  in  our  work-shops,  can  earn  from  S250 
to  $300  per  annum  ;  but  few  of  our  graduates  are  satisfied  to  remain 
so  continuously  at  their  work-benches,  and  hence  many  of  them 
branch  out  for  themselves  into  other  occupations  for  which  they  have 
a  special  aptitude.  I  will  here  give  an  example  which  will  illustrate 
this  tendency. 

William  Porter  of  Falmouth,  N.  S..  entered  the  workshops  of  the 
institution  in  November,  1878,  and  after  remaining  with  us  for  one 
year,  he  graduated  as  a  brush-maker,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Falmouth.  For  some  years  he  worked  steadily  at  his  trade  and  did 
well,  but  finding  he  could  employ  labor  to  advantage  in  cutting  out 
and  finishing  hi?  brush  blocks,  backs,  handles,  etc.,  he  did  so,  and 
greatly  increased  the  output  of  his  factory.  At  a  later  period  he 
introduced  machinery  for  cutting  laths  and  shingles,  for  the  operation 
of  which  he  employed  additional  hands.  Mr.  Porter  now  directs  the 
operations  of  his  mill  and  factory,  attends  to  all  purchases  and  sales, 
and,  when  necessary,  drives  for  miles  alone  when  his  business  calls 
him  from  home.  Mr.  Porter  frankly  admits  that  previous  to  entering 
the  school  he  believed  that  he  was  destined  to  live  a  helpless, 
dependent  life,  whereas,  since  leaving  the  institution  his  time  and 
thoughts  have  been  fully  occupied,  his  energies  have  been  stimulated, 
and  his  life  has  been  one  of  contentment  and  happiness. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Baird,  our  painstaking  teacher,  devotes  his  full  time  to 
giving  instruction  to  the  pupils,  and  the  baskets  and  other  articles 
manufactured  in  the  workshop  are  the  best  evidence  of  his  skill  and 
competency. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Fletcher  of  DeBert,  N.  S.,  after  having  taken  the  full 
course  of  training  left  the  institution  in  June  last,  and  received  a 
certificate  as  a  first-class  basket  maker.  Mr.  Fletcher  proposes  grow- 
ing his  willow  at  home,  and  by  so  doing  hopes  to  realize  a  good 
return  upon  his  sales. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Harivel,  the  energetic  teacher  of  light  electrical  work,  is. 
an  enthusiastic  believer  in  this  new  occupation  for  the   blind,  and  is 
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doingf  his  bent  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  his  belief.  The  fact 
Mr.  Harivel  has  himself  practically  tested  the  suitability  of  the 
occupation  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  and  has  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  a  fair  livelihood  can  be  realized  thereby,  has 
induced  us  to  give  our  pupils  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  train- 
ing in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  them,  and  prove  a  new 
source  of  profitable  occupation. 

The  instruction  of  our  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine  has  been  zealously  carried  on  b\'  their  teacher,  Mrs. 
Dudley,  and  each  girl  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  time  when 
she  will  complete  the  full  and  comprehensive  course  of  work  laid 
down,  knowing  that  the  skillful  use  of  the  needle  or  needles  will 
prove  to  her  a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure. 

General. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  grati- 
fying results  of  operations  performed  upon  the  pupils  by  our 
Ophthalmic  surgeon,  Dr.  S.  Dodge,  and  again  it  is  satisfactory  to 
report  that  one  pupil  has  so  far  recovered  her  sight  as  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  sight  of  two  others  has  been 
very  materially  improved.  The  services  of  Dr.  Dodge  are  given  to  the 
school  without  remuneration,  but  I  feel  that  the  interest  he  has  taken 
in  the  pupils,  and  his  evident  desire  to  have  them  realize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  greatest  possibility  of  sight,  deserves  not  only  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils  benefited, 
but  the  recognition  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  great 
blessings  of  sight. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  year  has  been  exception- 
ally good,  and  while  Dr.  Lindsay,  our  attending  physician,  has  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  school,  it  has  been  rather  to  administer  the 
ounce  of  prevention  than  the  pound  of  cure. 

Physically  speaking  our  pupils  have  not  reached  the  standard 
aimed  at,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  as  their  physical  training 
now  commenced  at  a  very  early  age  the  results  will  in  time  show 
themselves. 

Sergt.- Major  Long,  who  conducts  the  girls'  classes  in  calisthenics, 
and  the  boys'  classes  in  the  gymnasium,  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  proved  himself  an  exceptionally  good  instructor  of 
the  blind.  So  soon  as  the  contemplated  improvements  in  our 
gymnasium  and  grounds  are  carried  out,  our  pupils  will  have  more 
than  ever  before  admirable  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  recreation 
and  physical  exercise  which  is  so  necessary  to  those  deprived  of  sight. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  new  wing  to  our  building,  now  nearing 
completion,  was  not  erected  before  it  was  required.  The  increase  in 
the  school  during  the  past  five  years  has  truly  been  phenomenal,  but 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  increase  will  longer  continue 
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at  the  same  ratio.     The   following  table   will  show  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  on  the  respective  dates  nanjed  : — 

Month.  Year.  Pupils. 

December 1891  38 

1892  46 

1893  47 

1894  52 

1895  70 

1896  86 

We  will  have  with  our  new  building  accommodation  for  120 
pupils,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  pupils  entering  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  from  the  information  now  at  command,  this  accom- 
modation, so  far  as  our  main  building  is  concerned,  should  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  for  at  least  ten 
years  to  come.  As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  I  believed  that  the 
friends  of  the  blind  were  in  full  sympathy  with  our  work,  and  that 
the}'  would  willingly  contribuce  of  their  means  to  provide  the  increased 
accommodation  required.  This  belief  the  many  and  very  handsome 
subscriptions  towards^  our  building  fund  prove  to  have  been  well- 
founded.  True,  the  amount  subscribed  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  but  I  trust,  as  opportunity  offers, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  claims  of  the  school  to  a  number 
of  persons  that  I  have  not  yet  called  upon,  and  feel  confident  that 
their  contributions,  with  those  who  have  already  promised  subscrip- 
tions, will  be  sufficient  to  clear  the  building  of  debt,  and  enable  us  to 
<2ontinue  the  work  without  being  hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds. 

I  desire  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  I  was  received  by  those  from  whom  subscriptions 
were  being  solicited,  and  my  appreciation  of  the  ready  and  cordial 
response  with  which  my  requests  were  met. 

The  school  has  now  completed  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  good 
practical  work  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  its  future,  so  full  of  promise  and  beneficence,  may,  with  God's 
blessing,  prove  advantageous  to  the  blind,  so  that  its  graduates  may 
go  forth  strong  christian  men  and  women,  ready  to  take  an  active 
part  in  life's  great  work,  and  to  prove  a  blessing  to  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  their  cordial  support  and  co-operation  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  blind,  and  to  express  the  hope  that, 
with  increasing  responsibility  and  increa^^ed  experience,  our  mutual 
relations  will  continue  to  be  as  in  the  past,  pleasant  and  satisfactory. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  F.  FRASER,  Superintendent 
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(III.) 

THE  VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN- 

To  A.  H.  MacKay.  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Edtucation, 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith   the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design. 

The  attendance  for  last  year  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  24. 

Free  Hand  and  Object  Drawing  ....    34  enrolled. 

Painting  and  Life  Class 19  n 

Senior  Mechanical. 10  »i 

Junior           m           22  n 

Architectural 21  n 

Children's  Class 10  n 

Deaf  and  Dumb 23  n 

Total 139 

Of  these  over  one  hundred  received  free  tuition.  The  interest  of 
the  pupils  in  art  work  is  increasing.  The  exhibition  of  work 
though  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  was  nevertheless,  the  best  yet 
shown  b}'  the  school. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  regular  syllabus  of  work  be  drawn  up 
by  each  teacher  to  be  approved  by  the  directors  and  that  hereafter 
diplomas  be  granted  to  all  students  completing  the  work  of  the 
syllabus  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  competent  judges. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Halifax,  Dec.,  1896.  A.  McKay,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN,   HALIFAX. 

(ZxLCorporatt*&  13  33.) 


DIRECTO  V5. 

Vrr  n^  '       f  ''^^  Superintendent  of  Education, 
j!.x-ufficio :  I  ^jjg  Mayor  of  Halifax. 

Mrs.  Leonowens,  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith, 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Fuller.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Kenny,  Mr.  E.  P.  Archbold, 

Miss  E.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Geo.  Harvey, 

Miss  H.  Allison,  Mr.  D.  Keith, 

Mr.  J.  Dempster,  Hon.  Senator  Power, 

Dr.  J.  G.  MacGrkgor,  Mr.  M.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  a.  McKay, 

Auditors  :  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilson. 
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President Mayor  McPherson, 

Vice-President Dr.  MacKay, 

Treasurer Mr.  J.  M.  Smith, 

Secretary , Mr.  A.  McKay. 

TEACHING  STAFF,  1805-96, 

Principal. 

Miss  K.  N.  Evans, 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Mechanical  Drawing J.  T.  Larkin,  Engineer. 

Architectural  Drawing Charles  H.  Hopson,  Architect 

Saturday  Class. 
Miss  M.  Graham. 

The  Treasurer  in  account  with  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 

Design. 
Endowment  Fund : 

Amount  from  1895 $  7,702  40 

Building  Fund : 

Amount  from  1895 8,000  00 

Current  Account  Receipts : 

School  Fees    8  511  00 

Local  Government  Grant 800  00 

City  Grant 500  00 

Interest 599  69 

$2,410  69 
Less— Loss,  Kentville  Bond  redeemed  . .      108  33    $2,302  36 

$18,004  76 

Disbursements :  

Salaries $1,325  26 

Rent 200  00 

Fuel  and  Light 60  20 

Advertising  and  Printing   45  00 

Models,  Squares,  etc 45  45 

Janitors 120  00 

Sundries 4  24 

$1,800  15 
Balance,  from  1805 3,564  62 

$5  364  77 

City  of  Halifax  Consols $4,950  00 

Deposit  Receipts  Bank  N.  S 7,300  00 

Bank  account  and  Cash 389  99  $12,639  99   $18,004  76 

JOHN  M.  SMITH,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  Septemher,  1896. 
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(IV.) 

HALIFAX    MEDICAL   COLLEGE,    1896. 

A.  P.  Reid,  M.  D.,  etc President. 

Geo.  L.  Sinclair,  M.  D Dean. 

No.  of  regular  Professors,  sixteen ;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators, 
tleven. 

No.  of  Undercrraduates  :  First  Year,  15  ;  Second  Year,  16  ;  Third 
Year,  9  ;  Fourth  Year,  7  ;  Total  Undergraduates,  47  ;  General  Students, 
2.     Total  Students,  49;  Forty-six  (46)  males  ;  Three  (3)  females. 

Institution  founded  in  1867  as  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousie 
College  and  University.     Separated  in  1876. 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  Medicine  (M.  D.,  C.  M.)  including 
those  who  have  taken  their  diploma  from  Dalhousie  University,  69  ; 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  M.),  7.     Total  graduates,  76. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Session  opened  on  Wednesday,  October  2nd, 
1896,  and  will  continue  for  the  seven  months  following. 

The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  medi- 
cal teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  General  Hospital, 
the  City  Alms  House,  and  Dalhousie  College. 

The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsur- 
passed, every  student  has  ample  opportunities  for  practical  work. 

The  course  has  been  carefully  graded,  so  that  the  student's  time  is 
Dot  wasted. 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.  degrees  : — 

1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Histology. 

(Pass  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Botany,  Histology  and  Junior 
Anatomy.) 

2nd  Year. — Organic  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  Embryology,  Pathological  Histology, 
Practical  Chemistry,  Dispensary,  Practical  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  examination.) 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Hospital, 
Practical  Obstetrics,  Therapeutics. 

(Pass  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutic*'.) 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Gynaecology'  and  Diseases  of 
Children,  Ophthalmology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Practi- 
cal Obstetrics,  Hospital,  Vaccination. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  examination.) 
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(V.) 

NOVA   SCOTIA   SCHOOL   OF   HORTICULTURE,    1896. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.D.. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N,  S. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  brief  report  concernin^sj  the 
Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture,  which  institution  was  established 
by  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  by  virtue  of  an  Act 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1893,  in 
which  substantial  aid  was  provided  pro  rata  for  students  in  atten- 
dance at  such  an  institution  to  encourage  its  establishment. 

The  school  was  established  the  same  year,  and  a  suitable  course 
of  study  adopted,  being  open  to  students  above  the  ages  of  fourteen 
years,  with  the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  common  schools  for  those  taking  the  complete  course.  The 
government  of  the  school  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  N.  S.  Fruit  Growers*  Association.  The  courses  given  in 
Horticulture  and  its  kindred  branches  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  persons  desirous  of  excelling  in  the  profession  of  fruit 
growing,  orcharding,  floriculture,  etc. ;  or  for  those  expecting  to  become 
teachers  of  the  subjects  presented  in  the  courses,  fitting  them  with  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  plant  growth  and  cultivation.  There  are  two 
general  courses  laid  down.  A  two  years*  course  leading  to  a  diploma, 
and  a  special  course.  In  the  former  the  following  subjects  are 
pursued : — Horticulture,  Botany,  English.  Chemistry,  Physical  Geo- 
grahy,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Soil  Drainage, 
Surveying,  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Law,  General  Farming,  Ento- 
mology, Forestry,  Soil  Chemistry,  Geology,  Landscape  Gardening, 
and  Economic  Entomology.  Laboratory  work  is  an  essential  feature 
in  pursuing  the  course,  great  stress  being  laid  upon  practical  study. 
A  thesis  is  required  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  Options  are 
granted  in  the  regular  course,  but  no  horticultural  study  can  be 
omitted.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  give  instruction  in  those  sciences 
that  underlie  practical  horticulture,  taking  in  conjunction  such  other 
studies  as  will  aid  in  sustaining  the  scientific  and  practical  phases  of 
successful  farming,  so  as  to  place  the  student  on  an  intellectual  level 
with  the  educated  in  any  profession. 

The  second,  or  special  course,  is  arranged  for  those  students  who 
are  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture, but  feel  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  its  under- 
lying principles  and  of  the  improved  methods.  Students  in  this 
course  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  work.  Combined  with 
this  course  is  a  short  winter's  course  of  four  month?,  especially 
adapted  for  fruit  growers  and  general  farmers,  the  term  opening  the 
first  week  of  each  year.  The  school  supports  a  well-equipped  library 
and  reading  room,  containing  the  leading  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural literature  of  the  present  day,  charts,  herbariums,  views,  etc.,  tor 
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illastration  of  subjects  taught  in  class  room.  A  well  equipped  labora- 
tory for  microscopal  work  in  Botany,  Entomology  and  Geology, 
with  a  conservatory  in  direct  connection  fitted  for  practical  work  in 
seeding,  planting,  pruning,  budding,  grafting,  grass  fertilizing,  spray- 
ing, etc.,  a  root  cellar  for  nursery  work,  with  grounds  for  practical 
applications  in  the  fall  and  spring.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  may 
be  found  orchards  in  all  stages  of  development  for  the  carrying  out 
of  field  work.  A  science  club,  operated  by  the  students,  holds  its 
meeting  fortnightly. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  upon  the  piesent  success  of  the 
school.  During  the  past  year  sixty-seven  students  were  enrolled, 
with  forty-seven  completing  the  regular  course.  The  prospects  for 
the  coming  year  is  even  more  promising.  Tuition  is  free  to  all 
students.  A  prospectus  of  the  school  and  full  particulars  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the  meeting  of  its  last  legis- 
latuie,  passed  an  Act  supporting  the  institution.  The  province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  about  to  do  the  same,  thus  showing  the 
broadening  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  institution  its  interests  have  developed  most  rapidly,  both  in 
student  attendance  and  improved  facilities.  It  has  most  judiciously 
expended  all  funds  derived  from  the  provincial  government  and 
private  donations,  becoming  stronger  each  year  in  its  departments, 
affording  the  best  opportunities  for  thorough  practical  and  theoretical 
study. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  E.  FAVILLt,  Director. 
WoLFViLLE,  N.  S.,  Nov.  13th,  1896. 
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APPENDIX    E. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTES. 


(I.) 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  of  Canada,  which  met  at  Parrsboro',  N.  S.,  July  9th — 24th» 
1896. 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  public  meeting,  held  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Mr.  McLeod,  chairman  of  the  Parrsboro'  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  presiding.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  extended  to  the 
school  by  Principal  MacKay  and  Dr.  Rand,  and  replies  given  by 
Superintendent  A.  H.  MacKay,  Principal  Cameron,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  school. 

Interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  shows  no  sign  of  abating,  it  is 
rather  on  the  increase.  The  school  may  be  considered  a  permanent 
educational  institution  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  officers  are  now  being  directed  to  make  the  work 
still  more  effective  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  students  in  their  work,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  surrounding  country — Partridge 
Island,  Blomidon,  etc. — for  the  study  of  geology  were  utilized  by  them 
and  much  practical  work  done. 

The  presence  and  assistance  of  Superintendent  of  Education 
MacKay,  Dr.  Rand,  of  McMaster  Hall,  Toronto  and  Dr.  Dearborn,  of 
New  Hampshire,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  school. 

The  members  of  the  school  numbered  75. 

The  next  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S., 
July  7th— 22nd,  1897. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  YEAR. 

President. 
A.  Cameron County  Academy,  Yarmouth,  N.  S 

Vice-Preauhnts. 

W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A. County  Academy,  Truro,  N.  S. 

G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  Ph.  B Victoria  School,*St.  John,  N.  B. 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 
J.  D.  Seaman Prince  St.  School,  Ch'town,  P.  E.  I- 

Executive  Committee. 

J  H.  Munuoe Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

John  Brittain   Fredericton,  N.  B. 

A.  MacKay   Halifax,  N.  S. 

Miss  A.  B.  Hilton Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Miss  C.  C.  Snadden Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

FACULTY. 

Botany. 
Prof.  J.  Brittain Normal  School,  Fredericton,  N. 

Chemistry. 
W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D High  School,  Parrsboro',  N.  S. 

Civics. 
J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Expression. 
MiNA  A.  Reade Norriial  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 

English  Literature. 
A.  Cameron County  Academy,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
A.  E.  COLDWELL,  M.  A Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

Kindergarten. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson Model  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Music  {Tonic-Sol- Fa.) 
Miss  A.  B.  Hilton Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Psychology. 

Physics  and  Meteorology. 
W.  R  Campbell,  M.  A County  Academy,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
E.  J.  Lay. , County  Academy,  Amherst,  N.  S. 

Zoology  and  Entomology. 

G.  J.  Oulton.  M.  a '. High  School,  Moncton,  N.  B. 

W.  A.  Hickman Pictou,  N.  S. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 
Secretary  Summer  School  of  Science. 
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(II.) 

TEACHERS^    INSTITUTES. 


DIGBY  AND   ANNAPOLIS. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  of 
Inspectoral  District  No.  4,  embracing  the  Counties  of  Digby  and 
Annapolis,  convened  in  the  Academy  ac  Bear  River,  on  Thursday, 
May  14th,  1896,  and  was  duly  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  by  the 
President,  L.  S.  Morse,  M.  A. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  held  at  Bridgetown  were 
read  and  declared  approved.  The  annual  membership  dues  were  then 
collected. 

It  was  suggested  that  persons  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
press  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  ;  accordingly,  Mr,  H. 
J.  Starratt  was  appointed  reporter  to  the  Halifax  Herald ;  Mr.  W. 
C.  Parker  to  the  Educational  Review,  and  Mr.  W.  0.  Jones  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle, 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Educational  Assucia- 
tion,  held  at  Truro  last  year,  was  then  called  for.  Mrs.  1.  M.  Benson, 
the  only  delegate  present  that  had  attended  the  Association,  gave,  in 
her  usual  good  manner,  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  at  that 
meeting.  She  did  not  consider  that  the  papers  given  there  were  of 
very  much  help  to  teachers  on  account  of  their  not  being  practical 
enough.  Some  parts  of  the  meetings,  however,  were  exceedingly 
interestinor. 

o 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks  by  Mrs.  Benson,  Inspector  Morse 
referred  to  several  interesting  matters  that  were  brought  forward  at 
this  convention,  particularly  of  the  Teachers*  Union,  and  the  Irving 
scheme  of  superannuatinfr  teachers,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  brought 
up  for  further  consideration  at  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  the  coming  autumn.  He  thought  that  this  local 
Institute  should  be  well  represented  at  that  meeting  to  voice  us 
regarding  this  matter. 

The  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  were  then 
appointed,  and  are  as  follows : — S.  G.  SchafFner,  0.  P.  Goucher,  W.  Y. 
Woodman,  I.  M.  Longley,  Miss  Jeanie  A.  Hall  and  Miss  L.  Jean 
Hai  ris. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

Vice-President I.  M.  Longley. 

Seci^etary-Treasurer A.  L.  Bishop. 

fW.  Y.  Woodman. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Winnifred  McGill. 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Benson. 
Miss  Margaret  Spurr. 
Jl.  B.  McCarthy. 
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The  Executive  Committee  suggested  that  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  session  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  practical  questions 
presented  bv  the  teachers.  The  passing  of  the  *  Question  Box  " 
resulted  in  the  gathering  of  an  abundance  of  questions,  which  were 
ably  discussed  by  several  teachers.  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  2  P.  M. 

Aftkbnoon  Session. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  As  some  important  ques- 
tions laid  over  from  the  morning  session  had*  not  been  discussed,  it 
was  thoijfjht  advisable  to  devote  a  short  time  to  their  consideration. 
Among  them  was,  '*  How  can  moral  and  patriotic  duties  best  be  taught 
in  school  ?"  which  was  being  discussed  at  2.30  P.  M.,  when  Dr. 
MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  arrived.  After  several  teachers 
had  given  their  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects,  Dr.  MacKay  waa 
called  upon  for  a  few  remarks.  He  was  greatly  pleased  to  be  present 
to  hear  this  question  discussed.  He  thought  it  an  important  one. 
As  there  were  no  text-books  prescribed,  some  teachers,  no  doubt, 
experienced  difficulties  in  teaching  these  subjects.  He  thought  the 
only  effective  way  of  doing  so  was  in  connection  with  other  school 
work.  He  believed  the  best  way  of  teaching  these  subjects  was  to 
do  it  incidentally. 

At  three  o'clock,  Principal  A.  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth  Academy, 
who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, arrived. 

Principal  I.  M.  Longley  then  read  a  thoroughly  practical  and  com- 
prehensive paper  on  "  School  Life  as  affecting  Character."  The 
writer  noticed  that  all  that  pertains  to  school  life  centres  in  the  child, 
and  that  the  most  important  agent  in  influencing  the  child  is  the 
teacher,  therefore  he  considered  the  question  : — 1st.  In  relation  to  the 
teacher  himself;  2nd.  In  relation  to  the  pupil.  The  teacher  stands  in 
new  relations  to  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  These  new  rela- 
tions give  rise  to  new  obligations  to  which  he  will  be  true  in  propor- 
tion as  he  appreciates  their  importance,  and  estimates  their  bearing  on 
all  his  future  success.  These  obligations  are  'professional,  social,  and 
personal.  Secondly,  in  relation  to  tha  pupils,  some  of  the  legitimate 
results  to  be  confidently  expected  from  a  combination  of  forces  pro- 
perly adjusted,  are:  (1.)  a  waking  up  of  the  mind;  (2.)  the 
development  and  fostering  of  a  teachable  spirit ;  (3.)  proper  motives 
are  furnished  to  stimulate  new  activities.  No  brief  synopsis  of  this 
valuable  paper  can  do  justice  to  it,  as  it  could  be  appreciated  only  by 
beinor  heard  or  read. 


At  its  close  remarks  were  made  by  Rev  J.  T.  Eaton  and  Dr. 
MacKay. 

Principal  (>ameron  was  then  called  upon  for  a  talk  on  Physical 
Geography.  This  was  on  certain  questions  in  connection  with  that 
subject,  which  were  handed  in  to  Mr.  Cameron  by  various  members  of 
the  Institute.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  speaker  was  at  home  on 
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his  subject,  and  for  an  hour  he  held  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
whole  audience  in  his  original  and  attractive  way  of  discussing  the 
question.     Meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  p.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

The  public  educational  meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  new  Academy.  The  meeting  was  duly  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M., 
and  opened  with  a  song  by  the  High  School  pupils  of  the  Bear  River 
school,  under  the  able  leadership  of  J.  D.  Vroom.  Prayer  was  then 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  which  was  followed  by  music.  The 
President,  Mr.  L  S.  Morse,  M.  A.,  with  a  few  well  chosen  remarks, 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded  the  Institute  to  be  present  with  the 
people  of  Bear  River  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  He  congratulated 
them  on  having  completed  so  fine  a  school  building,  and  said  he 
believed  that  the  teachers  would  agree  w^ith  him  in  saying  that  this 
was  the  finest  school  building  in  the  inspectoral  district.  He  then 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent 
of  Education.  His  address  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  was 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  He  expressed  himself  as 
greatly  pleased  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  He  had  not 
come  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  particular  instruction;  but  his 
object  was  to  find  out  the  difiiculties  of  teachers.  He  congratulated 
the  Bear  River  people  on  their  fine  Academy,  which  he  said  was  an 
honor  to  them.  The  educational  authorities  of  this  province  were 
striving  to  take  steps  they  would  not  have  to  retrace.  In  olden 
times  people  were  educated  only  for  the  professions ;  but  the  aim  of 
the  authorities  at  present  was  to  have  ail  educated.  What 
they  wanted  were  men  who  understood  the  world.  He  spoke  of  the 
false  sentiment  created  by  believing  that  the  professions  are  higher 
than  farming.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  were  engaged  in  that  pui*suit, 
and  the  authorities  were  striving  to  dignify  labor.  He  then  took  up 
the  subject  of  Object  Lessons,  pointing  out  the  value  of  them,  and 
advising  teachers  to  go  to  work  in  that  line,  even  though  they  might 
not  know  exactly  how.  His  address  was  practical  and  well  calculated 
to  inspire  an  educational  spirit  in  those  present,  and  to  encourage  and 
strenizthen  the  teachers  in  their  work. 


•o 


Appropriate  address  were  also  made  by  Principals  Cameron.  I.  M. 
Longley.  S.  C.  Schaffner,  and  Rev.  s  Messrs.  Eaton,  Craig  and  Noble, 
which  were  interspersed  by  pleasing  selections  of  music  rendered  by 
the  choir. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  Dr.  MacKav  for  the  able  and 
instructive  manner  in  which  he  had  entertained  the  meeting ;  to  the 
people  of  Bear  River,  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  the  Institute;  and  to  those  who  had  prepared  and  rendered 
the  excellent  music  for  the  evening. 

This  meeting,  which  closed  by  all  uniting  in  singing  "God  Save 
the  Queen,"  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  public  meeting  ever 
held  by  the  Institute. 
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Friday  Morning  Session. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9.30  A.  M. 
The  programme  was  continued  by  Principal  McDormand  giving  an 
interesting  lesson  on  the  "  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  which  was  tau^jht 
by  the  dissection  of  a  beefs  heart  and  by  blackboard  diagram.  He 
handled  his  subject  in  an  able  and  effective  manner,  showing  com- 
mendable tact  and  ability  as  a  teacher,  which  called  forth  remarks 
from    W.  Y.   Woodman,  O.  P.  Goucher  and   Dr.   MacKay. 

Miss  Bessie  McNeill  of  Digby  then  favored  the  Institute  with  an 
interesting  lesson  on  Tonic-Sol-Fa  music,  which  was  taught  to  a  class 
of  young  pupils  from  the  Bear  River  school.     Miss  McNeill  proved  by 
her  lesson  not  only  her  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  bu 
also  her  excellent  ability  as  a  teacher.     Favourable  remarks  followe 
by  Dr.  MacKay,  I.  M.  Longley  and  L.  S.  Morse. 

The  next  on  the  programme  was  a  lesson  on  Mathematical  Draw- 
ing, by  Mrs.  I.  M.  Benson.  This  proved  considerabl}'  interesting,  an 
active  part  being  taken  in  it  by  Dr.  MacKay  in  his  questions  and 
explanations  of  various  points  in  connection  with  the  problems. 
Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session. 

Meeting  was  duly  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  It  was  opened  by 
Miss  L.  Jean  Harris  teaching  a  lesson  on  Mineralogy  to  a  class  of 
young  pupils.  The  minerals,  studied  from  observation,  were  mica, 
galena,  lead,  salt,  asbestos  and  gold.  This  lesson  proved  one  of  the 
m^st  interesting  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  as  the  original 
answers  of  the  little  ones  furnished  an  abundance  of  enjoyment  to  all. 
Though  the  lesson  was  of  considerable  length.  Miss  Harris  held  the 
attention  of  her  class  by  her  pleasing  manner,  and  by  the  interesting 
way  in  which  she  conducted  the  lesson.  At  its  close  commendatory 
remarks  were  made  by  W.  Y.  Woodman  and  Principal  McDormand. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  then  asked  to  give  the  Institute  a  talk  on 
English  Literature.  He  did  not  confine  his  lesson  to  the  study  of  any 
special  division  of  the  subject,  but  asked  the  teachers  to  hand  in  to 
him  any  portion  of  literature  that  they  wished  discussed.  Extracts 
from  various  authors  were  handed  in  and  considered.  This  lesson 
was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  attention  of  all  present  was  fairly 
riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as  for  an  hour  he  entertained  the  Institute 
in  his  instructive  talk  upon  this  subject. 

The  financial  statement  was  then  rendered,  and  all  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  paid. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  railway  authorities  of  the 
D.  &  A.  and  N.  S.  Central  Railways,  and  to  the  manager  of  the  coach 
lines  for  reduction  of  rates  of  travel,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  hotels 
for  the  reduction  of  board  prices,  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  section 
for  the  free  use  of  their  building,  and  to  Principal  Cameron,  for  his 
able  instruction  and  kindness  in  attending  the  Institute. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  appointment  of  the  time  and  place  of  next 
meeting  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  interesting,  largely  attended,  and 
practical  sessions  of  the  Institute  ever  held  within  the  inspectoral 
district. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  Mr.  Cameron  entertained  the  teachers 
on  Friday  evening  by  an  interesting  open  air  talk  on  Astronomy,  on 
the  river  bank  in  the  rear  of  the  Academy. 

AVARD  L.  BISHOP, 

Secretary  of  Institute. 

Granville  Fer  ry,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  S.,  May  19th,  1896. 

HANTS  AND  KINGS. 

This  Institute  convened  at  Berwick,  Kings  Co.,  April  30th  and 
May  1st,  1896.  The  opening  session  was  held  on  the  first  above 
mentioned  date,  beginning  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m.,  with  Inspector  Roscoe, 
the  ex-offi,cio  president,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Smith  and  W.  H. 
Wood  worth  were  appointed  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  respec- 
tively. A  Committee  on  Nominations  for  various  officers  was 
appointed,  viz.,  Messrs.  James  Craig,  L.  M.  Suiith,  and  E.  H.  Nichols, 
B.  A.  The  President  then  gave  a  short  opening  address  of  welcome, 
and  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  Nature  Lessons,"  prepared  and  read 
by  Miss  Willetis  of  Kentville.  A  short  discussion  followed.  Miss 
Smith,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Normal  School,  gave  an  illustrative 
talk  on  Perspective  Drawing.  Prof,  J.  F.  Tufts  then  gave  a  very 
concise  address  on  the  teaching  of  History,  emphasizing  the  method 
of  teachinjf  it  by  epochs  and  diagrams.  This  sesssion  closed  at  5 
o'clock.  The  usual  public  educational  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  E.  Hart  Nichol,  B.  A.,  Kentville  Academy,  read  a 
carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  "  Great  Men  of  Nova  Scotia,"  and 
Miss  Charlotte  Mumford  of  Horton  Landing,  one  on  "  Professional 
Etiquette."  The  Superintendent  of  Education  then  followed  with  an 
address  on  the  present  status  of  education  in  the  Province.  The 
church,  a  most  commodious  one,  was  crowded,  and  the  meeting  was  a 
success. 

The  forenoon  of  the  following  day  was  occupied  by  the  Institute 
in  a  dual  capacity — High  School  and  Common  School  sections.  In 
the  former  lessons  were  taught  by  Murray  McNealy,  Hantsport,  on 
the  distribution  of  Heat;  and  by  Charles  W.  Brown,  B.  A.,  Shuben- 
acadie,  on  Arithmetic,  particularly  interest  and  discount. 

In  the  latter  section,  Miss  Parker,  Berwick,  taught  a  lesson  in 
Music  to  a  class  of  beginners.  Mrs.  R.  DeWolfe  Archibald,  Windsor, 
gave  a  very  suggestive  lesson  on  Minerals.  A  lesson  on  the  Metric 
System  was  given  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Osborne,  Waterville,  Kings. 

The  closing  session  was  the  busiest  of  all.  The  Treasurer  reported 
on  the  financial  standing  of  the  Institute,  which  was  adopted.  The 
Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  adopted  : — 

L.  D.  Robinson,  Berwick Vice-President 

J.  A.  Smith,  Windsor Secy. -Treasurer. 
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And  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  following :  A.  N.  McLeod, 
Kentville;  M.  McNeally.  Hantsport;  Miss  L.  Scott,  Wolf ville  ;  Mrs. 
R.  DeW.  Archibald,  Wolfville. 

Also,  delegates  to  Prov.  Association,  to  be  held  in  Truro  in  October, 
1896 :  J.  F.  Godfrey,  C.  W.  Brown,  J.  A.  Smith,  Miss  B.  Hebb,  Miss 
Ida  Parker. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed.  The  next  place  of 
meeting  was  left  to  the  Executive  to  decide.  Superintendent  MacKay 
then  addressed  the  Institute  at  length,  complimenting  in  high  terms 
the  District  and  the  general  status  of  the  schools. 

The  Institutes  of  this  District  always  command  a  large  attendance, 
but  this  one  bears  the  palm,  there  being  about  125   teachers  present. 
The  President  gave  the  closing  address,  speaking  words  of  encourage 
ment  to  the  teachers,  and  then  declared  the  Institute  closed. 

J.  A.  SMITH, 
Secretary  Teachers*  Institute,  District  No, 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  AND  WEST  COLCHESTER. 

Parrsboro,  May  18th,  1896. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  District  No.  10  met  in  the  school  house 
at  this  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  a 
reception  was  given  to  the  visiting  teachers  by  the  citizens  and  local 
teachers.  A  welcoming  address  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  local 
teachers  by  Principal  McKay.  It  was  replied  to  by  Inspector  Craig 
and  Mrs.  Leonowens.  Two  pieces  of  music  were  rendered  by  a  chorus 
trained  by  Dr.  McKenzie.  Recitations,  music  and  refreshments  did 
their  part  in  making  an  enjoyable  evening. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  schools  were  held  in  session  for  half  an 
hour.     The  following  lessons  were  given  : — 

Name  of  Teacher.  Grade.  Subject  of  Leason. 

B.  A.  Cameron I.  Arithmetic. 

F.  A.  Leitch II.  Object  lesson  on  paper. 

M.  G.  Dickinson  ....  III.  Writing. 

L.  Wotton IV.  Drawing. 

KM.  Hatfield V.  ...     l^'xrt^-    ^''""^S^  ^'- 

J       Island  River. 

E.  Wotton VI Food  of  Plants. 

M.  J.  Sproul VII.  and  VIII Nature  Lesson. 

T.  C.  McKay IX.  and  X Geometry. 

After  the  lessons  had  been  concluded  the  teachers  enrolled. 
Before  the  session  was  over  104  delegates  handed  in  their  names. 
The  Institute  was  then  formal!}'  opened  by  Inspector  Craig.  The 
first  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  Principal  Ruggles  of  Acadia 
Mines,  on  the  Study  of  Grammar.  He  looked  with  disfavor  on 
extended  study  of  the  text-book,  and  showed  various  means  which 
might  be  adopted  to  give  the  pupil  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  L.  C.  Harlow,  the  Inspector, 
E.  J.  Lay,  J.  S.  Lay  ton,  and  E.  Wood  worth. 
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A  method  of  teaching  English  Composition  was  then  illustrated 
by  Miss  Clara  Archibald,  It  was  a  reproduction  exercise.  Some  of 
the  mistakes  were  corrected  before  the  Institute.  Miss  Graham  spoke 
on  the  subject.     The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  1.30. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  Mr<^.  Leonowen's  paper  on 
Drawing.  Eloquently  and  enthusiastically  she  developed  the  idea 
that  all  true  drawing  must  be  from  the  objects,  not  from  the  flat. 
Inspector  Craig  and  Principal  Lay  spoke  on  the  subject.  A  vote  of 
thanks,  moved  by  Principal  Lay  and  seconded  by  Principal  Ruggles, 
was  tendered  to  Mrs.  Leonowens. 

Miss  Grant  read  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  her  experience  in 
the  teaching  of  drawing.  It  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Scan  Ian, 
Ruggles  and  Craig. 

Miss  Jean  McLeod  read  a  paper  on  "  How  we  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  Times."     It  was  spoken  to  by  Messrs.  Healy  and  McKay. 

In  the  evening  a  public  educational  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Edjcation,  and  h}'  Mrs.  Leonowens.  The 
former  spoke  on  the  value  of  the  drawing,  the  metric  system,  and 
the  utility  of  the  science  studies  in  the  schools.  Mrs.  Leonowens 
spoke  on  the  need  of  greater  public  interest  in  education. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  opened  with  the  transaction  of 
the  Institute  business*.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  convention  at 
Amherst  were  read  and  approved.  The  auditors  reported  the  accounts 
for  the  current  association  year  correct.  The  treasurer  reported  a 
balance  of  $S.17. 

Principal  Ruggles,  Miss  Ethel  Wotton,  N.  D.  McTavish,  and  Miss 
Jt*an  McLeod  were,  appointed  representatives  to  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association.  The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  appointed  : — 

Miss  Margaret  Grant Vice-President 

Principal  Ruggles .Secy. -Treasurer, 

tJxecuiive  Committee — W.  W.  Torey,  or  his  successor;  Miss  M. 
XJrquliart,  Waugh's  River;  Miis  Maggie  Bentley;  Acadia  Mines; 
Principal  McKay,  or  his  successor. 

The  Inspector  asked  the  meeting  to  express  their  preference  as  to 
the  next  place  of  meetinj;.  A  majority  favored  Acadia  Mines.  A 
series  of  five  papers  on  Arithmetic  was  read  by  G.  E.  Cunningham, G. 
P.  McKenzie,  N.  D.  McTavish,  Ernest  Fleming,  an!  J.  S.  Layion.  The 
subjects  of  these  respectivelv  were  as  follows:  The  value  of 
arithmetic,  the  powers  it  calls  into  action,  the  means  which  should  be 
used  to  teach  it,  the  qualities  that  characterize  a  good  computer,  and 
the  moral  lessons  which  may  be  conveyed  by  arithmetic.  The  papers 
were   discussed    by    the   Inspector,   Superintendent,    Miss   Cameron, 
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Principal  McKay,  Mr.  Ross,  Miss  Peppard  and  Miss  Sproul.  A  paper 
entitled  "  Nature  Work,"  was  read  by  Miss  Sproul.  She  urged  the 
necessity  of  ^reat  preparation  on  the  teacher's  part.  It  was  discussed 
bj'  Dr.  MacEay.  Messrs.  Torey  and  McTavish  were  appointed  an 
auditing  comraittee  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Inspector  suggested 
that  the  secretary  be  paid  a  salary. 

At  the  afternoon  session  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
citizens  and  teachers  of  Parrsboro,  and  to  the  railway  lines,  especially 
to  the  Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal  Co.,  for  their  special  train.  A 
paper  on  Superannuation  was  read  by  Mr.  Lay.  He  made  a  strong 
plea  for  putting  the  victors  of  peace  on  a  footing  with  those  of  war. 
It  was  discussed  by  the  Inspector,  Superintendent,  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Scanlan  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp.  The  following  resolution  was 
moved  by  Principal  Ruggles,  and  seconded  by  Principal  McKay  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  approves  of  Mr.  Irving's  scheme,  and 
recommends  it  to  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
superannuation  by  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  in  1895. 

This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  32  for  to  3G  against. 

The  Superintendent  urged  the  teachers  to  attend  the  Summer 
School  of  Science,  and  said  a  few  farewell  words,  which  were  heartily 
appreciated.  The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Managing  Committee. 

T.  C.  McKAY,  Secretary. 

Programme — May  7th  and  8th. 

Wednesday  Evening — Reception  by  citizens  of  Parrsboro  and  local 
teachers. 

Thursday,  9  a.  m. — Lessons  in  the  various  departments  by  the  Parrs- 
boro teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Formal  Opening  of  the  Institute  by  Inspector  Craig. 

The  Research  Method  as  Applied  to  Grammar. .  Lenfest  Ruggles. 

English  Lesson Clara  Archibald. 

1  p.  m.     Drawing  and  the  Need  of  Technical  )  ^^^  Leonowens. 
Education J 

Drawing Margaret  Grant. 

How  we  try  to  keep  up  with  the  Times Jean  McLeod. 

In  the  evening  a  Public  Educational  Meeting  will   be   held,  at  which 

addresses  will  be  given  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Mrs.  Leonowens,  and  others. 
Friday,  9  a.  m. — Series  of  Papers  on  Arithmetic- -G.  E.  Cunningham, 

G.   P.    McKenzie,  N.    D.  McTavish,  Ernest    Fleming,  J.  S. 

Lav  ton,  B.  A. 

Nature  Work Mary  J.  Sproul. 

1  p.  m.     The  Silent  Educators  in  the  School Prof.  J.  B.  Hall. 

Superannuation  of  Teachers E.  J.  Lay. 

Institute  Business. 
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(HI.) 

OUTLINE  MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
PROVINCIAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Held  at  Truro,  N.  S,  Uth,  loth,  16th  October,  1896, 

1st  Session— Wednesday   14th. 

10:20  a.  m.  The  President,  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  took  the  chair  and  opened  the  meetincf  with  an  address, 
outlining  the  work  of  the  Convention,  showing  its  advantages,  and 
advocating  a  Normal  School  training  for  all  teacher?. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  financial  report,  showing  an 
income  of  $822.63,  and  an  expenditure  of  $804  52,  leaving  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Association  of  $18.11.  He  also  submitted  the  printed 
report  covering  218  pages,  4000  of  which  had  been  printed,  illustrated 
and  distributed  at  a  cost  of  $648.03. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  adopted. 

The  retiring  Secretary,  A.  McKay,  was  re-appointed. 

Principal  O'Hearn  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Superannu- 
ation of  Teachers,  as  follows  : — 

Re  Teachers  Pensions. 

Your  Committee,  empowered  by  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
Convention,  have  given  the  subject  of  superannuation  much  attention. 
The  following  is  the  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  super- 
annuation scheme  for  teachers,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
consistintj  of  members  of  this  Association,  to  collect  information  on 
this  subject,  and  to  formulate  a  scheme  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
educational  affairs  in  this  country. 

Your  Committee  were  in  doubt  whether  this  resolution  empowered 
them  to  place  any  scheme  before  the  legislature  To  resolve  this 
doubt  a  member  of  the  Committee  was  requested  to  write  to  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  province  and  to  others  engaged  in  public  school 
work.  While  90%  (ninety  per  cent.)  of  those  written  to  strongly 
favored  a  system  ot  pensions,  yet  a  majority  thought  it  best  that  any 
scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  should  tirst  be  submitted  to  the 
Association. 

Your  Committee  does  not  consider  it  to  be  within  their  province  to 
give  the  details  of  a  scheme,  but  merely  to  submit  for  your  approval 
the  following  general  principles  upon  which  such  a  scheme  should  be 
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based.  The  details  of  such  a  scheme  must  necessarily  be  furnished  by 
an  actuary  conversant  with  our  system  of  education  and  all  the 
statistics  bear;n|T  on  this  question. 

I.  In  order  to  give  stability  and  permanence  to  a  system  of  super- 
annuation of  teachers  it  should  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

II.  All  public  school  teachers  and  all  school  officials  whose  whole 
time  is  devoted  to  educational  work  should  be  beneficiaries  under  any 
system  devised. 

III.  All  engaged  in  educational  work  during  the  period  of  thirty 
years,  being  males,  or  of  twenty-five  years,  being  females,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  at  the  termination  of  such  periods. 

IV.  The  amount  necessary  for  the  payment  of  pensions  should  be 
mainly  appropriated  from  the  Provincial  grant  to  teachers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  scheme  : — 

(a,)  From  the  teacher's  Government  grant  those  holding  grades 
A  and  B  shall  receive  a  pension  of  $240 ;  those  holding  grades  C  and 
D  a  pension  of  Sl^O. 

(6.)  From  voluntary  assessment  grades  A  and  B  shall  receive  $100 
additional,  and  grades  C  and  D,  $75. 

(c.)  From  bonuses,  bequests,  etc,  grades  A  and  B  shall  receive 
$60,  and  C  and  D,  $30. 

This  makes  the  maximum  pension  for  grades  A  and  B,  $400,  and 
for  C  and  D,  $285. 

A  table  should  be  prepared  by  an  actuary  determining  under  what 
plan  of  extra  asse.ssments  teachers  who  have  already  taught  a  number 
of  years  may  retire  with  a  full  pension  upon  the  completion  of  the 
required  number  of  years. 

V.  That  until  after  the  termination  of  the  period  of  25  years  from 
the  date  of  this  system  coming  into  operation,  any  special  grants  or 
bequests  shall  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  teachers  who, 
being  yet  engaged  in  teaching,  have  now  or  will  within  that  period 
have  completed  the  required  time  of  service. 

VI.  Any  teacher  availing  himself  of  the  voluntary  assessment  for 
increased  pension,  .should  he  retire  before  completion  of  the  period  of 
service  required  for  a  full  pension,  would  be  repaid  the  amount  so 
contributed  without  interest. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Supervisor  McKay,  Principal  O'Hearn,  Prof.  MacDonald,  and  Principal 
Miller.  Further  discussion  was  deferred  in  order  that  the  report  might 
be  printed  and  distributed. 

Principal  Miller  presented  a  verbal  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Seformatories  for  incorrigible  pupils.  He  explained  that  the  expected 
information  on  the  number  of  incorrigible    pupils   throughout    the 
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province  had  not  been  received  from  the  inspectors.  The  Superinten- 
dent then  called  upon  the  inspectors  to  report  approximate  estimates^ 
which  showed  for  the  whole  province  about  330  pupils  who  cannot 
be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  school.  Inspectors  Craigj,  Morse,  Roscoe, 
Creighton,  Mackintosh  and  Macneil  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  recommended  that  a  tax  of  one 
cent  for  each  day  lost  from  suhDoi  unnecessarily  be  imposed  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  a  regular  attendance. 

2nd    Session. 

^  p.  m.  Principal  Armstrong  of  Pictou,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary.  Professor  MacMechan  of  Dalhousie  College,  read  a  paper 
(m  "  English  Composition  in  the  High  School."  It  was  discussed  by 
the  Superintendent,  Principal  Smith  of  Windsor,  Miss  Hamilton  of 
the  Model  School,  Principals  Oakes,  Miller,  O'Hearn,  Calkin,  and 
Inspector  Creighton. 

Principal  Smith  of  Windsor  Academy,  read  a  paper  on  "  School 
Libraries."  Discussion  followed  by  Prof.  MacMechan,  Principal 
Campbell,  Inspector  Creighton,  and  Principal  Calkin.  The  Superin- 
tendent suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  suitable  supplementary 
readers  prescribed. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Condon  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Kindergarten."  It  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Hall,  Principal  McKittrick,  Miss  M.  Hamilton,  the 
Superintendent,  Principals  O'Hearn  and  Miller,  and  Mrs.  A.B.  Patterson. 

3rd  Session. 

7  p.  m.  Professor  Horrigan  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  read  a 
paper  on  "  English  Literature  in  the  High  School."  Discussion  by 
Principal  Cameron,  Inspector  Maclellan,  Principals  Calkin  and  Soloan, 
and  Miss  Mackintosh. 

Colonel  Blair  read  a  paper  on  "  The  School  and  Rural  Life,"  fol- 
lowed by  Professor  Smith  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  on  the  same 
subject.  Discussion  by  the  Superintendent,  Principal  Calkin,  the 
Revd.  Mr.  McGillivray,  Principals  Creed  and  Soloan,  and  Inspector 
Maclellan. 

4th  Session — Thursday  15th. 

9  a.  m.  Principal  Soloan  of  New  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Fostering  Higher  Education  in  Country  Schools."  While  Mr.  Soloan 
was  reading  his  paper,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart,  arrived,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  Association,  by  the  reading  of  the  following  address  : 

To  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Baronet: 

Sir, — It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  ration  is  great,  stable  and 
prosperous  in  proportion  to  its  morality,  intelligence  and  industrial 
skill, — elements  which  are  so  interdependent,  that  the  fostering  of  any 
one  is  an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  others,  while  all  are  to  a  large 
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extent  dependent  upon  the  universal  diffusion  of  a  sound  education. 
The  best  educated  nations  are  those  which,  often  in  spite  of  national 
obstacles,  have  played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Nova  Scotia  may  not  be  great  in  area  or  in  wealth,  but  it 
occupies  a  proud  position  as  a  nursery  of  many  great  men  who  have 
figured  not  only  in  its  own  history,  but  also  in  that  of  the  great 
Dominion  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  in  that  of  the  republic  to  the  south, 
and  of  the  glorious  empire  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong. 

To  you,  sir,  Nova  Scotia  largely  owes  its  high  intellectual  status. 
To  your  far-seeing  sagacity  and  indomitable  courage  it  largely  owes 
its  free  schools.  When  our  educational  history  comes  to  be  written, 
the  chief  place  of  honor  will  be  accorded  to  your  name,  in  association 
with  the  names  of  such  eminent  men  as  Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  Sir  Adams 
Archibald,  and  Dr.  Forrester,  as  the  founders  of  our  public  school 
system. 

We  are  glad  of  having  this  opportunity  ot  expressing  to  you  our 
gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  educational  development  of 
our  country,  and  so  enabling  us  to  use  to  advantage  our  inherited 
capabilities  and  the  great  natural  resources  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  so  generously  bestowed  upon  us. 

Not  least  among  the  many  benefits  conferred  on  us,  by  the  excel- 
lent Nova  Scotia  School  Laws,  which  you  have  been  so  largely 
instrumental  in  framing,  is  the  fact  that,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  country,  we  have  had,  in  regard  to  educational  matters, 
harmony  and  good  will  among  our  people. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  joining  with  your  many 
friends  in  congratulating  you  and  Lady  Tupper  upon  the  auspicious 
event  which  you  have  been  so  recently  celebrating. 

On  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  of  Nova  Scotia 
Truio,  15th  Oct.,  1896.  A.  McKay,  Secretary, 

Sir  Charles  said  : — He  and  his  wife  h«.ve  received  many  and  cordial 
good  wishes  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  wedding 
day,  but  among  all  the  congratulations  received  there  was  not  one 
more  highly  appreciated  than  that  which  he  had  received  from  the 
great  body  of  teachers.  It  was  a  mark  of  esteem  which  he  would 
never  forget. 

He  claimed  to  belong  to  the  teaching  profession,  having  taught  in 
New  Brunswick  in  his  early  days.  It  was  that  which  made  him 
realize  the  immense  importance  of  having  a  free  school  system. 

Sir  Charles  then  favored  the  Convention  with  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  introduction  and  passing  of  the  Free  School  Act  by  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  which  he  paid  eloquent  and 
graceful  compliments  to  Nova  Scotia's  great  men  who  aided  in  the 
passage  of  that  important  Act. 

Principal  Soloan's  paper  was  then  taken  up  and  discussed  by 
Principals  Maclellan,  Gormley,  Inspector  Roscoe,  Principal  Campbell, 
Inspector  Craig,  Principal  Miller,  the  Superintendent,  Principals  Oakes 
and  Calkin,  Inspectors  Mcintosh  and  Creighton,  and  others. 
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5th  Session. 
^  p.  m.  Miss  J.  Alrayr  Hamilton  read  a  papjr  on  "  Child  Psychology." 

Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Professional  Training  of 
Teachers." 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Archibald  of  Ualifasc,  read  a  paper  on  "  Manual  Training 
in  the  Schools."  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Inspector  Creighton, 
Principals  Gormley,  McKittrick,  and  Smith  of  Guysboro',  Mrs.  Con- 
don, Principal  McArbhur,  Miss  Graham,  General  Laurie,  and  Miss 
M.  Hamilton. 

6th  Session. 

8  p.  m.  There  was  a  public  meeting  at  Gunn's  Opera  House> 
The  Supeiintendent  of  Education  introduced  Lieut.-Governor  Daly, 
who  presided.  Messrs.  Rice,  Crowe  and  Cutten  saner  «*  Up  Shepherds. 
Tell  Me "  to  an  accompaniment  played  by  Miss  Clara  King.  His 
Honor  the  Lieut.-Governor,  after  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  called  on 
Prof.  Macdonald  to  report  for  the  Normal  School  Alumni  Association. 
The  report  stated  that  Mr.  J.  A.  McKeen  of  Lunenburg,  had  been 
awarded  first  prize,  and  Principal  Miller  of  Dartmouth  second  prize, 
for  essays  on  **  The  Public  School  as  a  Preparation  for  Citizenship." 
Both  prize  essays  were  read  by  their  respective  writers. 

General  Laurie  then  addressed  the  meeting,  his  subject  being  "  The 
Present  Educational  Crisis  in  England."  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Bell  of  Washington,  on  "  The  Parents*  Association,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
De  Soyres  on  **  University  Extension,"  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attor- 
ney-General, on  **  The  Teaching  of  Religion  in  Public  Schools."  This 
very  large  and  mont  interesting  meeting  was  closed  by  the  singing  of 
the  National  Anthem. 

7th  Session — Friday,  16th. 

9  a.  m.  Principal  Cameron  read  a  paper  on  "  Summer  Schools.' 
Discussion  by  the  Superintendent,  Inspector  Craig,  and  A.  McKay. 

On  motion,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Inspector  Maclellan,  while 
Principal  Kennedy  reported  for  the  "  Teachers*  Union."  The  follow- 
ing constitution  was  adopted: — 

I.  This  organization  shall  be  called  the  "Nova  Scotia  Teachers 
Union." 

IL  The  object  of  the  Union  shall  be: — 1.  To  elevate  and  unify 
the  teaching  profession  in  Nova  Scotia.  2.  To  bring  the  claims  of 
the  profcvssion  before  the  public  and  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
occasion  may  require.  3.  To  watch  the  educational  outlook  and  trend 
of  thought  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
following  year  were  as  follows : 

President Principal  Maclellan,  Pictou. 

Ist  Vice-President. Prof.  A.  G.  Macdonald,  Truro. 

^nrf  Vice-President Principal  Miller,  Dartmouth. 

Secretary-Treasurer  .......         "  Kennedy,  Halifax. 
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Executive  Committee, — Miss  K.  Mackintosh,  Halifax  ;  Miss  B. 
Hebb,  Kentville  ;  Miss  McPhee,  Baddeck  ;  Miss  Graham,  Brookfield, 
and  Miss  Hilton,  Yarmouth,  with  the  other  officers. 

The  President  then  resumed  the  chair.  The  discussion  on  super- 
annuation was  again  taken  up,  a  printed  copy  of  the  committee's 
report  havinor  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Discus- 
sion by  Mr.  Stirk,  Inspector  Maclellan,  Principal  O'Hearn,  Dr.  Hall, 
Commissioner  MacDonald  of  Lockeport,  Principal  Smith  of  Guysboro, 
and  A.  McKay. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  allow  the  "  Normal  School  Alumni 
Association  "  to  hold  its  annual  session. 

Dr.  Hall  gave  a  short  account  of  the  Association,  its  origin,  aims 
and  composition.  W.  M.  Hepburn,  B.  A.,  Maitland,  was  elected  presi- 
dent,  and  Mr.  Creed  secretary  of  the  Alumni. 

The  executive  committee  appointed  were.  Inspector  Roscoo,  Kate 
Mackintosh,  Dr.  Hall,  Prof.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Principal 
Goucher. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Alumni  Association  offer  this  year  again 
two  prizes  for  competition  by  written  essays.  Principal  Campbell, 
Principal  Soloan,  and  Miss  Rops  of  Kentville.  were  appointed  a  com- 
DJittee  to  select  a  subject  for  the  essay.  Committee  to  examine  the 
essays: — Principal  Calkin,  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Professor  MacMechan, 
Principal  Miller  and  Miss  McPhee. 

Mrs.  C  .M.  Condon  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Association. 

8th    Session. 

2  p.  m.  Dr.  John  Stewart  of  Halifax,  read  a  paper  on  "  Physical 
Education  "  He  was  followed  by  Miss  Holmstrom.  teacher  of  Swedish 
Gy mastics,  Halifax,  on  the  same  subject.  Discussion  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, Principal  Calkin,  Inspector  Craig,  Miss  Kinney,  Principal 
Kennedy,  Prof.  Macdonald,  Principal  O'Hearn,  and  A.  McKay. 

Prof.  MacGregor  of  Dalhousie  College,  read  a  paper  on  "  Nature 
Studies  in  the  Common  Schools."  Mrs.  Condon  spoke  on  "  Kinder- 
gartens." The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hall  and 
Principal  Kennedy : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Educational  Association  share  the  wide-spread 
conviction  of  wise  educationists,  that  the  principles  of  careful  obser- 
vation, cheerful  submission  to  law  and  order  with  the  trainincj  of  the 
expressive  side  of  the  child's  nature,  found  in  the  kindergarten  by  the 
use  of  his  activity  in  every  possible  direction,  are  a  wise  preparation 
for  the  succeeding  grades,  and  cordially  wish  success  to  every  movement 
taving  for  its  object  the  extension  of  FroebeKs  principles  in  this  prov- 
ince in  connection  with  our  educational  system.     Passed  unapimousl}'. 

10 
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Ballots  were  then  taken  for  the  next  executive  committee,  resulting 
in  the  election  of  Dr.  Hall,  Principals  Kennedy,  Cameron,  Soloan, 
Campbell,  Inspector  Maclellan,  Miss  Hebb,  Principal  Miller  and  Miss 
McPhee. 

While  the  ballots  were  being  counted,  Mr.  Snell.  of  SnelFs  Business 
College,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Writing."  Dis- 
cussion by  Principals  O'Hearn  and  McArthur,  Miss  Hamilton,  and 
Inspector  Maclellan. 

9th  Session. 

7  p.  m.  Miss  J.  B.  Archibald  of  Truro,  read  a  paper  giving  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  discussion  on  superannuation  was  resumed  by  Principals 
Campbell  and  Kennedy.  It  was  moved  by  A.  McKay  and  Professor 
MacDonald  thai  the  first  clause  of  the  report  be  adopted.  In  amend- 
ment it  was  moved  by  Inspector  Maclellan  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Macdonald 
that  it  be  not  adopted.  After  some  discussion  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  moved  by  Professor  Macdonald  and  Inspector  Roscoe, 
that  the  report  lie  on  the  table  for  fuller  discussion  next  Convention. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

Principal  Hay  of  St.  John,  addressed  the  Convention  in  favor  of  a 
permanent  location  for  the  Summer  School. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  press  for  its  full  reports  of  the 
proceedings,  to  the  railway  authorities  for  free  return  tickets,  and  to 
Miss  King  and  those  who  sang  at  the  public  meeting. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die, 

A.  McKAY,  Seci'etary. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF   THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF   EDUCATION 


ON   THS 


Public  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia, 


For  the  Year  ended  31st  July,  1897. 


HALIFAX,  N.  S.: 

COMMISSIONER     OF     PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     MINES,     QUEEN's     PRINTER. 

1898. 


HERALD  PRINTING  HOUSE,  HiXIFAX,  N.  8. 


EDUCATION  OFFICE. 

Halifax,  February,  1898. 


Sir: 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His  Honor 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  my  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Nova 
Scotia,  for  the  School  year  ended  July  31,  1897. 

I  am,  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

To  the  HON.  GEORGE  H.  MURRAY,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Secreitary. 
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ANNUAL     REPORT 


ON  THE 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


1896-97. 


TO  HIS  HONOR  MALAOHY  BOWES  DALY, 

Lieutenant-Govqmor  of  Nova  Scotia: 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HONOR,— 

I  beg  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  annual  report  on 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended  Slst 
Julv,  1897. 

For  much  detail  that  might  otherwise  appear  in  this  Annual  Report, 
I  refer  you  to  the  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  issued 
according  to  law  in  April  and  October  respectively,  which  contain 
among  other  items,  a  list  of  teachers,  with  the  amount  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Grant  paid  to  each,  and  of  the  school  sections,  with  the 
amount  of  County  fund  distributed  to  each. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Progress  during  the  year  was  general  in  nearly  all  departm^^nts. 

Sections  without  school  were  reduced  from  171  to  153. 

Schools  increased  from  2,312  to  2,346. 

Pupils  of  all  grades   increjafeed  from  101,032  to  101,168. 

The  average  daily  attendance  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  the 
54,015  of  the  previous  year  liaving  become  54,922,  indicating  an  in- 
creased attendance  every  day  at  school  of  907. 

The  number  of  teachers  increased  from  2,312  to  2,346;  but  much 
more  promising  for  the  future  of  education,  the  'TN^ormal**  trained 
teachers  increased  at  a  higher  rate,  the  690  of  last  year  having  beoomo 
752. 


i. 


ii  EDUCATION — SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 


The  numbers  of  trained  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  the 
province  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows: 

1893.  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897 

403.  499.  616.  690.  752. 

This  shows  that  gently  but  surely  we  are  making  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  all  the  leading  educational  countries  of  the  world  which  have 
already  made  professional  training  of  a  very  thorough  character 
necessary  for  all  te^ichers.  Our  method  of  options  appears  to  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  our  present  stage  of  development.  It  gives  a 
chance  yet,  without  any  restrictions,  to  the  impecunious  student  to 
earn  money  for  his  advancement  to  some  profession;  but  it  is  also 
giving  a  chance  to  the  trained  teacher  to  remain  in  the  teachini;* 
profession.  That  this  change  is  going  on  so  gradually  and  smoothly 
is  the  liighest  praise  for  the  method.  This  programme  will  have  to 
run  for  many  years  at  this  rate,  however,  before  we  shall  be  in  this 
respect  in  the  position  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe  and  America 
to-day. 

Although  from  the  increase  in  the  number  and  rank  of  our  teach-rs 
the  fixed  provincial  grant  of  $182,500  caused  the  allowance  to  each 
to  fall  $1.18  on  each  $60,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  trustees  (»n 
the  average  have  so  much  appreciated  the  improved  character  of  the 
teachers  that  not  only  was  this  deficit  made  good  by  the  sections,  but 
more  than  made  good.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  find,  that  al- 
though teachers'  salaries  have  been  falling,  as  a  rule,  during  the  last 
five  years  in  the  most  of  the  provinces,  under  our  present  arrange- 
ments they  have  for  the  same  perioki  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  provincial  grant 
to  each,  salaries  during  the  past  year  actually  increased,  on  the  aver- 
age.    The  increases  wei5e  as  follow: 

Class.  A. 

Male  l^eachere   $46.94 

Female   Teachers 29.52 

This  increase  was  the  spontaneous  offering  of  the  people  in  their 
desire  to  hold  or  obtain  teachers  with  good  records.  Without 
increasing  remuneration  we  cannot  expect  the  profession  to.  improve 
much.  Our  future  progress  is  conditioned  by  salary  and  the  general 
cost  of  living,  as  well  as  by  the  adoption  of  improved  aconunodations, 
apparatus  and  methods. 

That  this  continued  improvement  is  not  due  solely  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  licenses  issued  is  suggested  by  the  following 
figures  showing  the  number  of  licenses  granted  each  year  since  1893: 

1893.     1894.     1895.     1896.     1897. 
Licenses  Granted    218.       250.       365.       513.       571. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

$7.85 

$9.07 

$2.20 

0.84 

1.04 

1.53 

•  •  • 
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Four  hundred  more  candidates  than  went  up  to  the  Provincial 
High  School  Examination  in  1896,  presented  themselves  for  ex- 
amination in  1897.  But  as  a  small  fee  was  required  to  be  paid  by 
those  not  taking  the  examination  in  regular  order,  the  cost  of  the 
examination  was  less.  The  great  rush  of  candidates  to  examination 
did  not  mean,  it  appears,  9;  sudden  advance  in  preparedness,  so  much 
as  it  indicated  over  sanguine  expectations.  Out  of  2,917  only  957 
obtained  the  grades  applied  for,  although  1,415  received  certificates 
of  some  grade.  The  unprecedented  growth  in  popularity  of  this 
voluntary  examination  system,  as  well  as  the  annual  '^ps  and  downs" 
which  appear  to  follow  a  regular  alternation  law,  are  shown  at  a 
glance  in  the  table  below: 

1892.   1893.   1894.   1895.  ",  1896.   1897. 

Candidates  Examined    ....    1,432  1,506  1,922  2,399  2,517  2,917 
Rec.  Grade  applied  for.  ...       175      598      760      684  1,313      957 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  standard  since  1893  was  being 
gradually  raised  until  1897,  when  the  acommodation  expedients 
authorized  during  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  course  could 
be  completely  dropped.  Some  of  our  best  institutions  have  their  bad 
years,  due  sometimes  to  poor  teachers  in  the  preparatory  schools,  as 
well  as  accidents  in  the  high  school  departments.  On  such  occasions 
the  results  of  examination  produce  a  profound  feeling  of  local  dis- 
satisfaction— which  it  should — ^to  be  succeeded  in  the  following  year, 
when  successful,  with  a  corresponding  sense  of  satisfaction. 
It  is  invaluable  as  an  impartial  and  auxilliary  test  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  county  academies,  in  addition  to  its 
numerous  other  uses,  and  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  which 
attach  to  all  possible  examination  systems. 

And  lastly,  both  the  Provincial  Normal  School  and  the  Provincial 
School  of  Agriculture  affiliated  to  it,  have  continued  to  improve  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  province.  They 
lielp  to  make  clear  that  the  form  of  education  in  the  common  schools 
test  fitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  soil,  in- 
dustries and  life  of  the  province,  is  also  the  best  for  the  foundation 
of  the  education  of  the  future  professional  classes;  and  that  the  ele- 
mentary stages  of  public  school  work  might  therefore  be  safely 
directed  without  exception  towards  the  stimulation  of  an  industrial 
tias,  instead  of  solely  directing  the  pupils  towards  that  academic  in- 
struction, more  particulaorly  leading  to  the  learned  professions  so- 
called. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  employed  teachers  the  Concil  of  Public 

Instruction  ordered  the  School  of  Agriculture  to  be  kept  in  session 

during    the  summer  holidays.     No  less  than  twenty-six  teachers 

availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  last  siunmer.     It 
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will  be  seen  that  this  institution  is  being  utilized  the  whole  year 
round,  and  that  teachers  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  holidays  in 
improving  their  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  industrial  education. 
With  a  similar  motive  a  l^ge  number  of  teachers  attended  at  their 
own  expense  the  Summer  School  of  Science  held  in  Yarmouth  during 
the  summer  vacation. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 

* 

For  a  general  view  of  the  more  important  details  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  education  during  the  year,  the  following  abstract  of  the 
statistical  tables  is  presented  here: — 

1.— SECTIONS. 

1896.  18U7.    Docreanc.  Incrc»asc. 

School  Sections  in  Province 1896     1896     

Sections  without  school 171       153         18     


2.— SCHOOLS. 

Schools  in  operation   2312 

13 
66 

138 
291 
935 

880 


u 


a 


u 


u 


a 


session  60  days  or  under  . . 

50  to  100  days 

100  to  150    "    

150  to  200    «    

200  (under  full  term) 
full  term,  216  days.  . 


(( 


(( 


a 


u 


Average  days  in  session 199.8 


2346 

15 

64 

122 

293 

1033 

829 

202 


%  •  •  • 


1 

16 


51 


34 

9, 


•     •     •     • 


2 
98 

.   •   • 

2.2 


3.— TEACHERS. 

Number  of  Teachers 2438  2485 

Number  of  Teachers  Normal  trained. .  690  752 

Class  A,  Male 50  53 

A,  Female 10  8 

B,  Male 157  141 

B,  Female 199  225 

C,  Male 181  186 

C,  Female 840  838 

D,  Male   194  196 

D,  Female   807  838 

Total  Male  Teachers 582  576 

Total  Female  Teachers 1856  1909 

New  Teachers   361  449 

Teachers,  Service  1  year  or  under 452  564 

1  to  2  years 246  284 

2  to  3  years 265  221 


u 


u 


it 


C( 


u 


ii 


<i 


rp 


U 


u 


a 


u 


•  •  •  • 


2 
16 


6 


47 

62 

3 


.... 


26 
5 


2 
31 


53 

88 

112 

38 


44 
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u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

It 

a 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

a 

a 

u 

1896. 

3  to  4  years 239 

4  to  5  years 224 

5  to  7  years 316 

7  to  10  years 251 

10  to  15  years 197 

15  to  20  years. 122 

20  to  30  years 112 

30  and  over 14 

4.— ATTENDANCE. 


1897.  Decrease.  Increase. 

226  13   

194  30   

oxo  ....  .... 

234  17  

199  2 

133   11 

98  14  .... 

15   1 


Pupils  on  register,  1st  quarter 

«  «        2nd     " 

«  "         3rd     '' 

Av.  Daily  Attend.,  Ist  quarter 

2nd  « 
"    ,3rd  " 


1S96. 

78,766 
89,088 
92,983 

100,244 
54,088 
52,754 

*  .51,450 

53,797 


189T. 

79,961  .. 

89,731  .. 

93,624  .. 

100,356  .. 

55,016  .. 

53,554  ., 

51,316  134 

55,382  . 


«  "         4tli     " 

Tot'l  Days'  Attend,  for  year.   11,061,572  11,205,968 

5.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS. 


Grade 


u 

« 
u 

u 

ii 
u 


I  (and  Kindergarten), 
n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI   

VII    

vm 


18,893 

13,384 

12,385 

13,195 

10,893 

9,138 

9,913 

7,115 


19,116  ... 
13,232  152 
12,541  ... 
13,007  188 
11,136   ... 

t/yi.t/c5    •  •  . 

9,305  608 
7,064     51 


1,195 
643 
041 
112 
928 
800 

1,585 
144,396 

223 

156 


243 
55 


Total  in  Common  Schools  . 


94,916  94,594  322 


■rade  IX 
"       X. 

"      XI 

"    xn 


4,008 

1,482 

536 

90 


4,202  ... 

1,692  . . . 

590  ... 

72  18 


194 

210 

54 


Total  in  High  Schools 
Total  in  Public  Schools 


6,116 


6,556 


101,032    101,150 


440 


118 


^'ull  Academic  High  School 

Students    1,539  1,638  ...  99 

^ull  Non-Academic  do.  do. .  2,928  3,169  ...  241 

l*artial  high  school  students .  1,649  1,749  ...  100 

*  Av.  Daily  Attendance  for  3rd  quarter  1896  is  incorrectly  given 
in  Table  IV  Page  8,  through  a  clerical  error. 
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6.     SECTION  STATISTICS. 

1896.                         1837. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Property  in  section.  .$78,847,559  $80,738,448 

$1,890,889 

School  property  in  see.. 

1,513,131       1,484,635 

28,496 

Vote  at  annual  mtg. . . 

450,972        448,263 

2,709 

Buildings  and  repairs  . . 

75,881          55,453 

20,428 

Teachers'  salaries   

353,921        357,427 

3,506 

Vols,  in  school  library 

7,929            9,514 

1,585 

Maps,  charts,  globes,  etc 

7,138            7,709 

571 

Scientific  app.  and  col. 

$10,775          11,235 

460 

Total  lit.  and  scien.  app. 

$38,876          37,492 

1,381 

7.— TOTAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  Provincial  Grants $242,345     $242,811     466 

Total  County  funds   120,018       119,602  416  ... 

Total  Section  assessment 450,972       448,263  2,709  . . . 


Tot^  expenditure,   Public   Edu- 
cation     $813,335     $810,676     2,659      .  .  . 

8.— ENROLMENT  ANT)  AVERAGE  ATTENT)AX(^E  OF 

PUPILS. 

Total  annual  enrolment 101,032     100,847      185      ... 

Daily  present  on  an  average 54,015       54,922      907 

9.— TOTAL  COST  PER  PUPIL. 

In  annual  enrolment   $  8.05       $  8.03  $0.02      .  .  . 

Daily  present  on  an  average 15.06         14.76     0.30      .  .  . 

10.— COST  TO  (a)  SECTION,  (b)  COUNTY,  AND  (c)  PRO VI X- 

CIAL  FUNDS. 

(a.)     Section  Assessment  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment   $  4.46       $  4.44  $0.02      . . . 

Daily  present  on  an  average 8.35  8.16     0.19     .  . . 

(b.)       County  Assessment  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $  1.18       $  1.18     

Daily  present  on  an  average 2.22  2.17  $0.05     . . , 

(c.)     Provincial  Grant  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $  2.40       $  2.40     

Daily  present  on  an  average 4.49  4.42  $0.07     . . . 
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mSTORICAX  CONSPECTUS  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  preeented  in  the  two  following  tables  are  taken  from 
the  Education  Reports  as  they  appear  in  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Affiembly.  Before  1865  no  statistics  showing  the  "average  daily 
attendance"  at  school  are  given;  so  that  the  annual  cost  per  pupil 
"enrolled"  can  be  calculated,  but  not  the  annup.1  cost  per  pupil  "in 
daily  attendance,"  which  is  the  general  standard  of  comparison 
adopted  in  educational  statistics.  The  standard  cost  per  pupil  is 
shown  in  the  table  after  1865;  and  it  can  readily  be  reduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  "enrolled," 
by  taking  the  percentage  of  the  same  shown  in  the  fifth  column, 
"average  percentage:  of  enrolled  pupils  in  daily  attendance." 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  contains,  eepecially  in  the  earlier 
history  of  our  achoole,  many  who  attended  hut  a  few  weeks.  That 
fact  contributes  to  the  lowering  of  the  annual  cost  per  pupO  in  these 
early  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
during  these  years  hpd  not  been  recorded  in  tlie    reports     to     the 


Until  1841  we  find  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  elementary  schools 
alone  summed  together.  After  that  the  grants  to  secondary  schools 
are  included.  And  after  1864  the  grants  to  the  colleges  are  included 
in  the  Provincial  Grant  until  1881,  when  they  ceased,  amounting 
then  to  $15,800.00  a  year. 

Instead  of  giving  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  year 
after  1864,  the  avwage  of  the  summer  and  winter  enrolment  is 
^ven,  which  is  a  less  exaggerated  measure  of  the  school  going  popu- 
lation. And  after  1892  tiie  average  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll  each 
cjuarter  of  the  year  is  given,  as  well  as  the  average  of  quarterly 
*'daily  attendance,"  which  make  these  tigiires  still  freer  from  acei- 
dental  exaggerations. 

In  1893  there  was  a  transition  from  the  two  termed  school  year  to 
the  one  termed  school  year  with  four  quarters;  and  as  it  was  deemed 
sdvisable  that  the  school  year  should  terminate  in  the  midst  of  the 
long  summer  vacation — on  the  last  day  of  July  instead  of  the  last 
day  of  October — the  school  year  ended  1893  had  but  three-quarters 
of  a  calendar  year. 
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BEFORE  THE 
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SYSTEM. 
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4 
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9 

12,000 
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375 

$  48,792 
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2 

423 

11,771 

31,367 

«  7,338' 

38,705 

$3  29 

\  Schools  only. 

3 

457 

13,161 

57,60:i 

16,628 

74,230 

5  64 

4 

444 

12,573 

37,468 

17,865 

55,333 

4  40 

5 

530 

15,292 

49,813 

27,323 

77,136 

5  04 

6 

550 

16,000 

60,000 

28,000 

78,000 

4  88 

1841 

648 

20,910 

2 

854 

29,382 

'83,973 

36,122" 

'l'2'o'.695 

4  09 

1 

3 

939 

29.723 

92,272 

34,390 

126,668 

4  26 

1        Con)  m  ID 

4 

935 

30,979 

88,190 

36,255 

124,445 

4  02 

]-           and 

6 

lOOI 

33,960 

79,828 

37.71 -J 

117,540 

3  46 

I  High  School*. 

7 

1041 

34,729 

93,172 

43,394 

136.566 

3  93 

1860 

896 

25,828 

100,556 

43,368 

142,924 

5  64 

J.  W.  Dawson. 

1 

878 

29,579 

93,611 

42,675 

136,386 

4  61 

2 

967 

32,762 

107,407 

47,982 

155,389 

4  74 

4 

907 

31,010 

103,608 

46,642 

150,260 

4  85 

M.  AR. 

6 

31,307 

104,047 

42,355 

146,402 

4  68 

A-  Forrester. 

7 

1602 

34,366 

128.228 

58,519 

181.741 

5  29 

" 

8 

1127 

83,742 

129,672 

53,319 

183,991 

5  42 

9 

1061 

35,081 

135,041 

46,891 

181,932 

5  11 

.. 

1860 

10fi9 

36,293 

121,878 

45,742 

167,615 

4  75 

<i 

1 

1043 

33,652 

129.775 

46,833 

176,608 

6  25 

2 

1092 

36,087 

129,999 

47,883 

177.887 

4  93 

.1 

3 

1072 

37,483 

130.664 

45,472 

176,136 

4  70 

1. 

4 

1112 

36,406 

118,226 

47,930 

163,156 

4  61 

T.  H.  Rand. 
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UNDER  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
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4U.e»  58.0 

18,310   M3,131 

11. 3U' 

22£> 

83,A48 

iO-MJ   59.0 

383:U77 

18,301 

213,006 

A.  H.  HaeKfty. 

i 

29ea 

gfiD7T 

50.975  59.8 

416.017 

l!0.12i 

318,430 

U:65' 

■i\    23IH 

8S:73? 

19.391      7.6 

113.119 

I6fi,010 

66S.m 

IS.G.'i 

(1  r"rt. 

19,808  56.U 

151.200 

120:507 

220.136 

15.96 

5  isas 

sbIuk 

SL.'ia  S7.8 

153.144 

11^900 

338, 70U 

IS.75' 

G     H3S 

90.270 

S3.023  S!<.7 

liO,018 

342,315 

15„T4 

7     1486 

S:j.t(l7   8H.Z 

119,«.a 

212.811 

810.876 

i3.ua 

SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

On  the  22iid  March,  1838,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  1837  was  read  before  the  House  of  Assembly. 
^Xhe  committee  expresses  itself  strongly  in  favor  of  a  uniform  provin- 
^iial  system  of  education,  and  of  compulsory  assessment.  The  fol- 
lowing two  paragraphs  of  the  said  report  are  quoted  to  throw  a 
glimpse  of  light  ou.the  state  of  public  education  and  sentiment  sixty 
:^ears  ago: 

"With  these  views  the  committee  decided  to  state  the  difficulties 
'Vfhich  pressed  upon  them  frankly  to  the  house,  leaving  it  to  a 
iiiajority  to  decide  either  for  or  against  assessment  for  the  ensuing 
.^'car.  If  they  decided  in  favor,  then,  taking  our  population  at  180,- 
COO,  and  assuming  that  the  children  of  a  school-going  age,  either 
between  five  and  twelve,  or  seven  and  fourteen,  amount  to  26,000,  we 
■would  require  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  teachers  to  educate  the 
"whole.  To  sustain  these  would  require  a  very  large  sum,  and  de- 
ducting the  aiiioimt  now  paid  from  tlie  Provincial  Fimds,  and  all  that 
is  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  support  of  common  achoola,  the 
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amount  to  be  raised  would  be  so  considerable,  that  public  opinion 
should  be  fully  prepared  for  its  imposition  before  such  a  law  was 
passed." 

^Should  it  be  determined  to  continue  the  present  law,  the  com- 
mittee recommend  that  an  additional  £100  be  added  to  the  amount 
now  granted  under  it;  that  a  new  and  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  whole  sum  be  made,  and  that  such  improvements  be  carried  out 
in  the  details  as  will  make  it  more  efficient.  Among  these  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  introduction  of  itinerating  school  masters  in 
scattered  settlements;  and  the  admission  of  female  teachers,  who  are 
often  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  obtained,  to  some  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  the  law." 

Since  that  day  female  teachers  have  been  admitted  to  "some  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  law,"  as  the  figures  of  the  report  for 
189Y  testify. 
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School  Expenditures  Per  Capita  of  "  Average  Attendance  "  in 
THE  United  States  of  America  and  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
School  Years  Ended  as  B'ollows  : 
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Stotea. 
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States. 
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States. 
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States 
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1871 

$15  20 

$18  31 

$10  27 

$9  06 

$14  87 

$21  87 

$11  81 

1872 

15  93 

18  86 

10  46 

9  08 

16  36 

23  57 

12  56 

1873 

16  06 

19  89 

9  25 

8  39 

16  63 

25  04 

12  94 

1874 

15  85 

19  89 

9  01 

7  55 

16  67 

24  36 

12  90 

1875 

15  91 

20  17 

8  98 

7  51 

16  69 

26  85 

13  86 

1876 

15  70 

19  14 

8  05 

6  70 

16  91 

26  35 

14  11 

1877 

14  64 

17  89 

7  68 

6  25 

15  93 

24  69 

13  61 

1878 

13  67 

16  55 

7  21 

5  98 

15  08 

25  82 

13  96 

1879 

12  97 

16  05 

6  76 

5  65 

14  22 

23  39 

1880 

12  71 

15  64 

6  60 

5  40 

14  39 

22  59 

13  74 

1881 

13  61 

17  14 

7  22 

5  72 

16  19 

23  81 

13  36 

1882 

14  05 

17  35 

7  63 

6  25 

15  79 

24  32 

13  31 

1883 

14  55 

18  17 

7  46 

6  17 

16  69 

25  39 

13  66 

1884 

14  63 

18  37 

7  44 

6  26 

16  90 

24  69 

13  23 

1885 

15  12 

19  16 

7  32 

6  74 

17  63 

26  31 

13  50 

1886 

15  06 

19  11 

7  33 

6  93 

17  45 

25  62 

12  75 

1887 

15  07 

19  38 

7  33 

6  88 

17  46 

24  86 

13  43 

1888 

16  71 

20  60 

7  61 

6  60 

18  29 

27  38 

13  88 

1889 

16  55 

21  64 

7  77 

7  12 

19  30 

29  37 

13  46 

1890 

17  23 

23  58 

7  78 

7  28 

19  70 

30  67 

14  29 

1891 

17  54 

23  66 

8  52 

7  78 

19  42 

S3  42 

14  69 

1892 

18  20 

24  89 

8  74 

7  82 

20  13 

33  55 

14  65 

1>?93 

18  58 

25  91 

3  65 

7  72 

20  62 

33  67 

(13  55)» 

1894 

18  55 

26  44 

8  60 

7  63 

20  91 

29  09 

16  96 

1895 

IS  98 

26  84 

8  59 

7  69 

21  60 

28  91 

15  76 

1896 

18  92 

28  28 

8  88 

7  41 

20  70 

27  17 

16  34 

*  Three-fourths  of  calendar  year  in  Nova  Scotia.    U.  S.  A.  Statistics  are  from  the 
t  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

Total  annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  for 
full  year  in  each  state  compared  with  that  of  the  Province  of  !Nova 
Scotia  for  the  school  year  ended  1896: 

Ehode  Island   $39  06 

Nevada   38  96 

Montana    38  22 

Colorado   38  19 

Massachusetts    36  78 

District  of  Columbia 32  67 
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California    31  51 

South  Dakota 30  97 

New  York   30  02 

North   Dakota    29  26 

Connecticut    • 28  86 

Sew  Jersey 28  26 

Arizona    .'. 28  00 

Wyoming    27  45 

Wificonain    24  64 

Pennsylvania   24  49 

Illinois  23  77 

V^enuont 23  08 

Iowa    22  88 

Minnesota   22  55 

Washington    22  55 

New  Hampshire 21  92 

Ohio    20  62 

Maryland    20  57 

Miehigpn    19  80 

Oregon 19  40 

Nebraska    19  31 

Utah    18  61 

Indiana   17  69 

Maine    17  27 

Kansas 16  36 

NOVA  SCOTIA 15  34 

Missouri    15  34 

Delaware 13  99 

West  Virginia    12  72 

Idaho 12  22 

Xew  Mexico 11  44 

Louisiana    10  90 

Oklahoma    10  20 

Kentucky    '. 10  18 

Texas    9  08 

Florida    9  06 

Virginia   8  69 

Arkansas    7  17 

Georgia  6  64 

Mississippi    6  28 

Tennessee    4  69 

Alabama   3  58 

North  Carolina 3  58 

South  Carolina  3  11 
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THE  STATISTICAL  TABLES.  ^ 

The  statistics  appear  to  be  fully  .and  correctly  entered  into  the 
returns  as  a  rule,  evidence  of  misinterpretation  or  other  defects  crop- 
ping out  in  the  summations  of  no  more  than  one  or  two  inspectors. 
A  few  typographical  errors  were  made  in  the  printing  of  the  tables 
notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  proof  readers.  These  shall  be  pointed 
out  as  each  table  is  considered  in  order. 

TABLE  I,  (Page  :3). 

SCHOOL  SECTIONS. 

Tlie  number  of  these  without  school  were  reduced  from  171  to  153. 
These  sections  are  generally  in  poor  and  often  remote  or  isolated 
regions.  But  sometimes  the  section  is  an  ordinary  or  even  pros- 
perous community,  in  which  for  the  time  being  there  may  be  a 
majority  of  ratepayers  who  have  little  interest  in  maintaining  a 
school,  ,and  refuse  to  vote  sufficient  funds  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
for  one  year,  or  occasionally  for  years  in  succession..  In  many  cases 
the  well  meant  but  mischievous  weakness  of  District  School  Com- 
missioners, allowed  the  breaking  up  of  fair  sections  into  frag- 
ments, rather  than  resist  the  importunity  of  some  foolish  but  per- 
tiislent  parent.  When  school  is  shut  down  in  some  of  these  small 
sections,  it  often  happens  th^t  most  of  the  children  can  and  do  attend 
school  in  one  of  the  neighboring  sections.  It  follows  that  the  153 
sections  do  not,  in  all  cases,  represent  regions  with  children  of  school 
age  who  can  attend  no  school.  The  law  provides  for  special  aid  to 
sections  deemed  worthy  of  being  put  on  the  "poor  list"  by  the 
District  School  Commissioners.  The  teachers  receive  one-third  more 
provincial  grant,  and  the  trustees  one-third  more  of  the  county  fund. 

In  order  the  more  satisfactorily  to  study  this  default  of  sections 
I  propose  to  ask  the  inspectors  to  report  on  the  area,  valuation, 
population,  and  peculiar  conditions  of  each  such  section  in  future. 
It  will  be  difficult  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  to  obtain  the  facts; 
but  the  attempt  will  be  made,  and  the  results  will  be  looked  for  with 
interest.  The  counties  most  conspicuous  in  this  default  will  be  seen 
to  be  Inverness,  with  26,  Cape  Breton  with  21,  Victoria  with  20, 
Antigonish  with  10,  and  Guysboro  with  10.  Geographical  condi- 
tions, of  course,  in  some  regions  mJake  it  impossible  to  form  sections 
of  normal  size  with  sufficient  population  to  form  strong  sections. 
Some  of  the  small  islands  along  ^e  coast  are  ,also  difficult  to  deal 
with  satisfactorily.  The  evils  of  small  and  unnecessary  sections 
have  been  fully  referred  to  in  the  preceding  two  annual  reports. 
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SCHOOLS. 

These  increased  from  2,312  to  2,346 — 34  more  than  during  the 
previous  year.  As  there  w^s  an  increase  of  47  teachers,  there  is  here 
an  indication  of  an  increase  of  13  in  the  number  who  taught  for  only 
a  part  of  the  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  x>bserve  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  is  not  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  the  schools  were  in  session.  For  not  only  have 
there  been  more  schools  than  ever  before  open,  but  on  an  average 
they  were  open  202  day^  as  compared  with  199.8  the  previous  year. 
Thit?  seems  to  show  that  the  number  of  schools  dilatorv^  in  opening 
have  been  rapidly  diminishing  this  year. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  School  continuous 
to  increase.  The  advance  during  the  year  was  62.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  these  employed  in  the  different  counties 
during  the  last  five  years: 


CocNTlES.                                       1893.  1894.           1895.      '    1896.           1897. 

Annapolis    25  25         33         35         33 

Antigonish 2  7           6           6         10 

Cape  Breton 17  22         29         33         34 

Colchester    63  67         85         98       106 

Cumberland    75  83         95       104       109 

Digby    17  14         14         27         28 

Guysboro   2  13         18         13         18 

Halifax  County   ... 23  40         57         57         53 

Halifax  City  .' 31  35         34         38         44 

Hants    45  38         48         46         51 

Inverness   7  7         17         20         21 

Kings 23  35         48         43         49 

Lunenburg    23  34         38         51         57 

Pictou    20  33         41   •      49          56 

Queens    5  7           7         15         10 

Riclimond    5  9           6           7         13 

Shelbume    3  4           5         13         16 

Victoria    4  4           9           6           7 

Yarmouth    18  22         26         29         37 

Totals    408  499       616       690       752 

If  this  progress  continues  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  make  attend- 
ance on  the  Normal  School  compulsory  until  the  majority  recognize 

the  advantage  of  it  by  their  attendance.  As  shown  in  a  previous 
report,  our  present  law  cannot  be  held  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
attendance  at  the  Normal  School.     It  has  merely  reduced  the  original 
discrimination  against  it. 
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The  counties  with  their  percentage  of  trained  teachers  are  given 
here  in  order:  Colchester,  62;  Cumberland,  50.9;  Hants,  46.6; 
Kings,  36;  Halifax  (rural),  32.9;  Halifax  (city),  31.7;  Yarmouth, 
31.6;  Lunenburg,  31;  Nova  Scotia  (Province),  30.3;  Pictou,  28.1; 
Digby,  25.9;  Annapolis,  24.7;  Richmond,  21;  Cape  Breton,  20.4; 
Shclbume,  20;  Guysboro,  19.3;  Queens,  13.9;  Inverness,  12.9;  An- 
tigonish,  11;  VictJ^>ria,  10.9. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  librarie©  in  schools. 
In  fact  a  less  number  has  been  returned  than  last  year,  due  probably 
to  a  better  estimate  of  the  kind  of  collection  of  books  which  should  be 
called  a  library,  for  the  number  of  volumes  increased  by  1585.  Tlie 
number  of  scientific  collections  rose  from  173  to  202. 

TABLES  II  and  lU,  (Pages  4  and  7). 

The  analysis  of  the  classification  of  teachers  employed  reveals 
nothing  of  special  importance  except  the  increase  of  112  new  teachers, 
and  a  tendency  of  teachers  of  from  three  to  ten  years'  experience  to 
leave  the  profession.  If  this  tendency  should  continue  from  year  to 
year  it  would  be  an  unfavorable  sign. 

TABLE  IV,  (Page  8). 

The  attendance  at  school  during  the  first,  second  and  fourth 
quarters  was  larger  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  third 
quarter,  February,  March  and  April,  shows  a  diminished  attendance 
with  an  increased  roll,  which  indicates  impeded  attendance,  probably 
due  to  imfavorable  weather. 

TABLE  V,  (Page  9). 

The  total  enrolment  appefitrs  to  be  185  less  than  that  of  the  pre- 
X'ious  year,  while  the  grand  total  days'  attendance,  as  well  as  the 
<:>ther  checking  columns,  show  an  increase  in  the  attendance.     This 
demonstrates  a  higher  percentage  of  attendance;  while  Table  IX  also 
^demonstrates  an  increased  sum  total  of  all    grades.     The    lack  of 
Agreement  suggests  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  statistics  of  some 
Returns,  whicb  might  be  due  to  accidental  omissions  in  the  total  enrol- 
^rnent  or  the  counting  of  some  pupils  in  two  grades.     The  smallness 
of  this  discrepancy,  however,  is  evidence  of  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  statistics;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  three  approxi- 
mate measures  of  enrolment  should  be  identical.     The  total  number 
on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter,  must  be  less  than  the 
total  enrolment  By  the  nimiber  on  the  register  of  schools  which  were 
not  open  during  the  fourth  quarter.     The  sum  of  those  in  the  various 
grades,  101,150,  should  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  enrolment  column, 
if  there  was  no  error. 
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The  male  pupils  exceed  the  females  by  3,199,  but  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  the  bovs  are  diminishing,  while  the  girls  are  increas- 
ing in  number. 

From  a  study  of  the  variation  of  attendance  from  year  to  year 
in  the  different  counties,  it  will  be  seen  that  sometimes  local  condi- 
tions affect  the  attendance  adversely  one  season  and  favorably  another. 
But,  when  for  a  series  of  years  the  attendance  is  either  increasing 
or  diminishing  in  a  particular  coimty,  it  suggests  industrial  conditions 
affecting  the  distribution  of  population.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates this  phenomenon: 

Increase  or  Decrease  in  total  "days'  attendance,"  made  by  pupils 
in  each  County: 

(SCHOOL  YEAR  1895.). 

Cape   Breton    x  81,200 

InvOTiess    X  46,000 

Cimiberland   x  34,555 

Colchester    x  34,542 

Yarmouth    x  31,799 

Pictou   X  29,972 

Richmond   x  26,616 

Guysboro    x  19,473 

Queens x  17,699 

Antigonish    x  11,556 

Halifax  (City) x    5,216 

Digby    X    4,522 

Victoria    x    2,477 

Kings   X       933 

Shelbume    —      720 

Hants —  1,970 

Annapolis   .' —  3,725 

Lunenburg    —  8,951 

Halifax  (Rural) —30,152 

(SCHOOL  YEAR,  1896.) 

Cape  Breton x  58,731 

Cumberland    x  45,712 

Lunenburg x  42,485 

Kings X  37,974 

Halifax  (City x  34,695 

Digby    X  32,920 

Yarmouth    x  29,956 

Victoria    x  25,341 

Annapolis   x  23,964 

Richmond    x  20,681 
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Hanta    x  12,130 

Colchester    x    2,930 

Queens  ;■;    ",:i31, 

Pictflu    —  1,335 

Shelburae    —  6,038 

Inveniesa    —  8,788 

Antigonish    — 17,647 

Guysboro    —19,907 

Halifax  (Rural)  —27,560 

(SCHOOL  YEAR,  1897.) 

Halifax  (City)   x  59,441.5 

Halifax  (Rural)  x  56,976.5 

Colchester    x  88,403.5 

Ouysboro    x  30,826 

Cape  Breton   x  26,071 

Shclbume    x  23,744 

Cumberland    x  15,464 

Yarmouth    x  14,614 

Cigby    X    8,733 

Queens    —  4,025 

Annapolis    —  5,221 

Aniigoniali    —  7,661 

Hants   —  8,702 

LiuiPtihiirg    — 12,445.5 

Rithmrtnd   — 14,248 

Victoria    — 17,093 

Rictoii    —17,637 

Invcrncs.^    — 21,287 

Kings —21,558 

C-e\VEEAGE  FOR  SCHOOL  YEARS  1895,  1896,  1897.) 

Cape  Bi-etou   x  55,334 

Halifax    (City) x  33,117 

Cumberland x  31,910 

Yarmouth  x  28,789 

Colchestflr    x  25,292 

^l>y    X  15,392 

Richmond   x  11,000 

Giiysboro    x  10,131 

Lnnenburg    x    7,029 

Kings    X    5,783 

Shelbume    x    5,662 

Inverness    x    5,308 

Annapolis    x    5,006 

Queens  x    4,965 
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XIX 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  sectional  assessment  was  lighter 
on  the  average  than  last  year,  not  on  account  of  the  reduction  of 
salaries,  which  increased  on  the  aggregate  $3,503,  but  on  account  of 
building  and  repairs,  which  were  over  $20,000  less  than  in  1896. 
Libraries  and  scientific  collection  and  apparatus  made  a  satisfactory 
EQvanc6 

VALUATIONS  AND  RATES. 

I'rom  the  figures  given  in  this  table  and  the  first  two  columns  in 
table  I,  the  interesting  table  below  is  calculated. 


County. 
(Year  ended  18^7). 


Gaysboro 

Victoria 

Richmond    

Cape  Breton 

InverDess 

Shelhurne    

Halifax  (rural) 

Queens  

Digby  . : 

Pictou 

Cumberland 

Colchester 

Lunenburg 

Hants 

Halifax  (City) 

Antigonish 

Annapolis    

Yarmouth 

Kings 

Nova  Scotia 


NovaSc'ta  without ) 
City  of  Halifax  . .  J 


Sections 
havinff 
School. 


79 

60 

63 

111 

150 

61 

126 

45 

78 

125 

144 

120 

141 

95 

1 

71 

100 

71 

102 


1743 


1742 


Valuation  of 

Valuation 

Property 

of  Average 

in  Sections. 

Section. 

$  1,034,035 

S  13,090 

471,283 

7,855 

681,507 

10,818 

3,291.754 

29.655 

1.193,610 

7,957 

1,416.117 

23,215 

3,393.256 

26,931 

1,046,889 

23.264 

2.213,046 

28.372 

4.875,248 

39,002 

6,843,462 

47.524 

4,948,911 

41.241 

4,227,651 

29.983 

4,173,655 

43.933 

22,989.506 
1,890.997 

26,493 

4,240,329 

42.403 

6.582,049 

92.705 

6,225,093 

51.226 

Average 

Assessment 

on  each 

Section. 


80.738.448 


57.748.942 


46,322 


175 
81 
111 
289 
76 
191 
209 
172 
201 
261 
288 
221 
154 
209 
103.800 
116 
181 
374 
186 


257 


33.151 


198 


Bate 

per 

$100. 


$ 


1.33 
1.03 
1.02 
.97 
.95 
.82 
.77 
.73 
.71 
.67 
.60 
.53 
.61 
.47 
.45 
.44 
.42 
.40 
.36 


.56 


.60 


Guysboro  appears  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $1.33  per  $100  for 
school  purposes,  while  Kings  is  at  the  rate  of  only  $0.36.  Victoria 
raises  $81  by  sectional  assessment  pn  the  average  school  section,  while 
Yarmouth  raises  $374.  Yet  the  former  appe^^trs  to  be  taxing  itself 
at  the  rate  of  $1.02,  while  the  latter  is  taxed  at  but  40  cents.  Small 
school  sections  inflict  high  rates  of  taxation. 

Complaints  have  come  before  the  Education  Department  from  a 
few  "Border"  sections,  of  the  unequal  valuation  of  property  in  the 
portions  within  the  bounds  of  different  coimties,  and  as  a  consequence 
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of  the  unequal  taxation  of  the  two  portions  of  the  section.  While 
we  easily  understood  the  difference  between  the  valuations  of  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  principle  of 
valuation  by  assessors  in  some  districts  of  the  country.  In  some 
places  the  assessors  are  said  to  value  the  property  at  two-thirds,  or  one- 
half  or  even  one-third  of  the  owner's  valuation.  While  a  uniform 
reduction  of  real  valuations  over  the  whole  municipality  on  which 
any  sum  is  le\ded,  is  fair  as  between  man  and  man  in  the  given  muni- 
cipality, it  is  unfair  that  school  rates  should  be  levied  on  valuations 
which  are  real  in  one  part  of  a  border  section  and  fictitious  or  half  the 
true  values  in  the  other  part.  The  properties  rated  at  real  V0.1ue8 
would  then  be  taxed  at  double  the  rate  of  the  others. 

The  fictitious  or  modified  valuations  make  comparisons  of  rates  of 
taxation  as  above  meaningless  if  not  useless.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  all  assessors  in  the  different  municipalities  should  meet  to  dis- 
cuss the  valuation  of  property  on  general  and  uniform  principles 
every  year  before  commencing  their  regular  work.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  we  might  expect  a  fairly  uniform  system  to  be  evolved. 
It  would  not  increase  taxation  of  course  at  all.  It  would  enable  us 
to  utilize  such  statistics  as  we  are  now  accimiulating  each  year  to  solve 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  equitable  legislation  for  the  different  con- 
ditions existing  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  There  can  be  no 
science  of  such  statistics  without  uniformity  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  modulus  of  valuation  followed  by  each  assessor,  from  which 
uniform  valuation  can  be  calculated. 

TABLE  Vm.,  (Pages  12  and  13). 

We  have  here  shown  the  average  number  of  minutes  per  week  spent 
by  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction  in  the  various  subdivisions  of 
sc^hool  studies.  Dividing  these  numbers  by  five  we  find  the  average 
number  of  minutes  per  day  thus  devoted,  assuming  the  subject  to  be 
taught  every  day.  This  is  not  done  with  every  subject;  for  it  is  more 
convenient  in  some  qases  to  give  these  lessons  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  sometimes  to  teach  one  subject  during  one  portion  of  tiie 
year,  and  another  during  another  portion. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  TIME  TABLE. 

To  find  the  relative  time  given  to  each  subject,  we  can  suppose  an 
average,  and  calculate  as  above.  Calisthenics  and  military  drill, 
then,  absorbed  about  4  minutes  a  day  during  the  school  year;  sing- 
ing 6  minutes,  hygiene  and  tempei:ance  over  8  minutes,  moral  and 
patriotic  duties  4  minutes,  nature  lessons  7  minutes,  spelling  32 
minutes,  reading  110  minutes,  English  composition  and  grammar  22 
minutes,  writing  copybooks  20  minutes,  bookkeeping  5  minutes, 
geography  20  minutes,  history  over  16  minutes,  drawing  12  minutes, 
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aritlunetic  60  minutes.  As  this  is  the  time  taken  by  the  teacher  in 
explaining,  it  does  not  include  the  desk  or  seat  work  of  the  pupil  who 
spends  much  of  such  time  in  arithmetic,  and  the  preparation  of  other 
lessons. 

Forms  of  time  tables  for  the  guiding  of  inexperienced  teachers  have 
been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  many  teachers  never  studied  them  to  much  advantage.  Even 
teachers  who  took  a  course  in  the  Normal  School  have  sometimes 
been  found  unable  to  apply  sound  judgment  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
time  table  to  suit  particular  sections. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS. 

Whether  the  movement  is  an  unmixed  improvement  or  not,  there 
is  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  ambitious  schools — ambitious 
of  doing  some  high  school  work.  This  question  was  discussed  in  my 
report  of  1894,  page  xxxiv.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  schools,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  which  the  given  high  school 
subjects  were  taught: 

1896.  1897. 

Practical  Mathematics 116  2  00 

Algebra 1123  1135 

Geometry 880  909 

Botany,  etc   820  849 

Physiology 187  172 

Physics 556  618 

Chemistry   301  344 

Latin    98  100 

Greek  27  24 

French   85  82 

German 7  8 

TABLE  IX.,  (Page  14). 

Tliis  table  gives  the  teachers'  classification  of  all  the  pupils  who 
attended  school. 

KDTOERGAKTENS. 

587  are  returned  as  attending  kindergartens.  The  furniture  for 
a  kindergarten  room  is  more  expensive  than  that  required  for  an  ordi- 
nary school.  The  teacher  also  requires  special  training,  as  well  as 
a  natural  aptitude,  to  be  successful.  It  is,  theirefore,  only  in  the 
towns  and  larger  villages  we  can  expect  to  h^ve  them  in  operation, 
for  the  kindergarten  must  be  made  up  of  young  pupils,  say,  from  4  to 
6  years  of  age. 
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Dartmouth  leads  the  public  schools  of  the  province  in  its  arrange- 
ments for  a  good  public  kindergarten.  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Condon, 
President  of  the  Froebel  Institute  of  Nova  Scoita,  has  done  great  ser- 
vice in  impressing  the  value  of  true  kindergarten  methods  on  educa- 
ticnists  and  the  public  generally.  At  Dartmouth,  Truro,  Yarmouth 
and  other  centres  of  population,  she  did  much  to  stimulate  the  starting 
and  support  of  such  departments.  In  connection  with  the  Normal 
School  there  is  a  superior  kindergarten,  which  is  utilized  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  there.  At  this  inistitution  special  endorsations  on 
the  graduating  diplomas  are  given  to  those  who  take  a  special  coiu-se 
in  kindergarten  teaching.  And  diplomas  or  certificates  are  granted 
assistants  in  other  kindergartens  who  serve  for  a  one  or  two  yeara' 
course  successfully,  and  pass  the  examinations  set  by  the  President  of 
the  Froebel  Institute.  These  papers  do  not,  however,  enable  the 
teachers  holding  them  io  draw  any  public  grants.  But  in  addition 
to  i-egular  licenses,  they  are  of  special  value  in  obtaining  positions  as 
kindergarten  teachers. 

TABLES  X„  XI.,  XII  and  XIH,  (Pages  15  to  18). 

GRADE  IX. 

There  is  a  general  increase  in  the  number  studying  subjects  belong- 
ing to  this  grade.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  taking 
l^tin,  French  and  Geometry. 

These  tables  include  the  County  Academies  with  all  the  other 
schools  in  which  high  school  subjects  are  taught. 

GRADE  X. 

Latin,  Greek  and  German  have  fallen  back  slightly  in  this  grade, 
while  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in  the  other  subjects. 

GRADE  XI. 

Latin,  Greek  and  Geometry  have  diminished  slightly  in  this  grade, 
while  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  other  subjects. 

GRADE  Xn. 

This  grade  is  optional,  even  in  the  County  Academies.  Only  in- 
stitutions with  a  large  high  school  staff  should  attempt  this  course. 
Otherwise  the  teachers  are  likely  to  be  overworked,  and  the  lower 
grades  to  be  neglected.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  county 
academy — ^that  of  Halifax — vb  among  those  electing  to  end  the  course 
^dth  grade  XI, 
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AVERAGE  SALAEIES. 

Tables  XIV  and  XV  (pagea  19  and  20),  show  the  fif^urea  for  each 
county,  the  average  of  which  proves  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachhig 
profeasion  unproved  during  the  pfat  year,  notwithstanding  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Provincial  Grant  to  each  teacher.  This  is  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  of  a  higher  appreciativin  of  the  .teacher,  and  it  offers  the 
surest  promise  of  still  further  improvement.  If  good  teachers  are 
■well  paid,  sooner  or  later  good  teachers  will  be  found  who  will  demon- 
strate that  their  service  is  still  more  valuable  than  their  pay. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  same  Provincial  Grant  is  paid 
I'j  the  fem^e  as  to  the  male  teacher  of  the  same  class,  the  female 
teacher  acknowledges  an  inferiority  of  service  by  the  acceptance  of 
suuch  lower  salary  than  the  male.  There  are  some  who  argue  that 
the  Provincial  Grant  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  average 
eaariee  accepted  by  each,  on  the  principle  that  the  price  measures  the 
"vtiue  of  the  article  in  a  free  market  That  the  equal  grants  are 
"therefore  helping  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  inferior  teachers  so 
^  to  aid  them  in  supplanting  the  superior  ones — the  males.  This  is 
»i  matter  over  which  it  may  be  well  for  our  female  teachers  to  ponder. 
In  the  meantime  our  mate  teachers  must  accept  the  principle  of 
equality,  which  is  probably  after  all,  the  just  one. 

COUNTY  FUND. 

Table  XVI,  (page  21),  shows  in  detail  the  amount  and  application 
of  this  fund.  The  total  amount,  $119,602.11,  was  paid  under  the 
ifollowing  four  heads: 

On  account  of  tcaoheiB ....$52,336.93 

«  "        average  attendance  60,252.68 

«  "        lihe  Blind 2,660.00 

«  "the  Deaf  and  Dumb 4,462.60 

The  first  item  ia  the  sum  of  the  $25  granted  to  trustees  for  each 
"teacher  employed  for  the  full  year.  The  last  two  is  the  sum  of  pay- 
:3nents  t:>  the  special  schools  in  Halifax  for  pupils  from  the  varioun! 
counties  in  them.  The  balance,  $60,252.68,  was  then  distributed 
1o  each  board  of  trustees  in  pro])ortion  to  the  average  attendance. 
The  total  is  equal  to  $1.34  for  each  pupil  daily  present  on  an  average 
for  the  year  throughout  the  wbolr  province.  In  Colcheeter  and  Vic- 
toria, the  amounts  per  pupil  were  $1.00  and  $2.09  respectively. 
This  shows  that  the  attendance  at  school  in  Colchester  is  nearly  twice 
as  goods  as  in  Victoria;  for  the  county  fund  to  be  distributed  ia 
alwaj-a  the  sum  of  30  centa  for  each  inhabitant  in  each  coimty. 
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POOK  SECTIONS. 

Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  (pages  22  and  23),  sum  np  the  facts  re- 
lating to  these  school  sections.  The  District  School  Commissioners, 
advised  of  course  by  the  Inspector,  place  the  more  needy  sections 
on  a  special  list  under  the  above  heading.  The  advantages  accruing  to 
to  sections  on  this  *Toor  List"  are  one-third  more  provincial  grant  for 
the  teacher  and  one-third  more  county  fund  for  tie  trustees.  There 
is  a  limitation,  however,  or  else  this  "Poor  List"  would  bid  fair  to 
absorb  all  sections.  $300  Provincial  Grant  in  excess  of  the  regular 
grants  is  the  greatest  amount  allowed  to  a  county.  If  there  should 
be  a  demand  in  excess  of  this  sum  the  $300  is  simply  divided  among 
each  claimant  so  far  as  it  will  go.  It  will  be  seen  that  Colchester, 
Cumberland,  Halifax  (rural),  and  Inverness  drew  the  maximum,  and 
drew  upon  it  to  such  an  extent  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year, 
thjat  in  more  than  one  of  them,  the  poor  sections  during  the  second 
half  of  the  school  year  could  scarcely  receive  one-half  of  the  regular 
increase. 

The  object  of  inspectors  and  commissioners  was  to  have  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  smjall  and  thinly  settled  sections  maintain  a  school. 
But  the  result  was  to  raise  the  number  of  "poor"  schools  from  309  to 
339,  to  take  away  from  the  teachers  in  the  rest  of  the  province  $4,308 
instead  of  the  $3,899  of  the  previous  year,  thus  reducing  the  Provin- 
cial Grant  to  all.  The  Provincial  Grant  to  teachers  would  be  up  to 
the  original  figures  were  this  sum  not  withdrawn  from  the  amount 
fixed  fcy  statute.  And  lastly,  the  extra  draft  on  the  county  fund  in- 
creased from  $3,350  to  $3,762,  which  was  t^ken  away  from  all  the 
other  sections  in  the  county.  There  were  30  more  "poor"  schools, 
making  an  increased  demand  beyond  that  of  last  year,  on  the  teachers' 
^'provincial  grant"  fund  of  $409,  and  on  the  trustees'  county  fund  of 
$411. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  matter,  so  that  the  district  commissioners 
may  put  on  the  'poor  list"  only  such  sections  as  could  not  or  cannot 
be  made  stronger  by  consolidation  with  others  in  whole  or  in  part, 
without  much  exceeding  the  normal  area  of  four  miles  in  length  by 
four  in  breadth.  When  a  section  is  divided  so  as  to  make  the  two 
or  even  one  of  them  weak,  not  only  is  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
these  sections  sinned  against  in  the  long  run,  but  every  other  section  in 
the  municipality  and  every  teacher  in  the  province  also.  For  a 
forced  contribution  is  taken  from  them  to  support  two  indifferent 
schools,  when  one  good  school  could  be  maintained  without  the 
fleecing  of  the  rest  of  the  province.  As  this  subject  was  discussed 
in  my  last  report,  pages  xxxiii  to  xxxv,  I  refer  those  interested  to  the 
points  there  presented.  In  fact,  so  mischievous  has  the  action  of 
some  boards  of  district  commissioners  been  in  the  remote  past,  and 
occasionally  up  to  the  present,  that  th^re  has  been  a  strong  call  made 
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for  legislation  to  replace  them  by  a  small  board  of  three  or  five  active 
and  judicious  men,  whose  business  it  should  mainly  be  to  re-or^anize, 
enlarge  and  strengthen  such  sections.  Living  out  the  city  of  Hali- 
iax,  the  average  school  section  of  the  province  has  a  property  valua- 
tion of  over  $33,000,  and  during  the  last  year  raised  about  $200  by 
local  assessment,  the  average  rate  of  taxation  being  60  cents  on  every 
$100.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  be  a  good  rule  that  no  school 
section  under  four  miles  in  diameter,  should  be  formed  where  geo- 
graphical conditions  permit,  if  the  valuation  is  lower  than  this  aver- 
age; and,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  four  mile  sections  should  be 
formed,  even  in  wealthy  communities,  where  the  advantages  of 
graded  schools  can  often  be  secured. 

In  a  speech  last  fall  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  England,  which  is  quoted 
imder  the  head  of  compulsory  education,  he  alludes  to  the  moderate 
<?haracter  of  the  English  compulsory  attendance  law,  which  was  not 
enforced  against  pupils  living  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school, 
and  praises  highly  the  Swiss  system,  where  the  compulsory  law  ex- 
tended beyond  two  miles  from  the  school.  But  degenerate  sons  of 
"worthy  sires  are  often  found  to  be  urging  the  division  of  a  section 
lecause  a  few  families  may  be  about  two  miles  distant.  It  is  as  a 
:rule,  very  much  more  fortunate  for  a  family  to  be  two  miles  from 
school  than  to  be  beside  it,  notwithstanding  the  trying  times  of 
"various  kinds  of  bad  weather.  That  is  the  pereonal  experience  of 
:your  present  Superintendent  of  Education,  as  a  pupil  in  the  moun- 
"trainous  interior  of  Pictou  County. 

Sir  John  Gorst  said :  "We  could  not  have  a  better  example  than 
Switzerland,  a  republic  of  workers,  which  for  its  size,  exported  more 
onanufacturers  than  any  country  in  Europe.  What  did  its  govern- 
3nent,  which  was  democratic,  and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"workers,  do  about  education  ?  If  a  boy  or  girl  did  not  arrive  at 
«chool  on  any  particular  day,  the  parent  next  morning  got  notice  from 
«  public  authority  that  he  had  been  fined  so  many  francs.  If  he  did 
:iiot  send  the  child  to  school  the  second  day  he  was  fined  an  increased 
amount,  till  by  the  time  the  child  had  been  absent  two  or  three  days, 
'the  parent  had  really  a  serious  sum  to  pay.  The  consequence  was 
"that  in  Switzerland  the  children  have  often  long  distances  to  go  to 
^hool,  and  would  laugh  at  our  prohibitory  TWO  MILES ;  they  sel- 
dom absented  themselves  at  all.*' 

COUNTY  ACADEMIES. 

Table  YTY  extends  from  page  24  to  35.     It  is  both  long  and  de- 
tailed.    But  it  is  necessary  for  a  study  of  the  development  of  our 
liigh  school  eystem,  although  the  academies  by  no  means  do  all  the 
liigh  school  work.     There  were  only  1,638  students  taking  the  full 
regular  course  in  the  academies  while  3,169  were  returned  as  doing 
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full  high  school  work  in  the  non-academic  high  schools.  The  latter 
figures  must,  however,  be  heavily  discounted,  as  the  academies  alone 
are  kept  strictly  under  the  critical  supervision  of  the  Education  De- 
partment with  respect  to  the  admission  of  duly  qualified  high  school 
pupils. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  county  academies  are  continuing  to  improve  every  year.  The 
new  Pictou  Academy,  the  best  equipped  high  school  building  to-day 
in  these  provinces,  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  January,  1897,  by  a 
public  meeting  and  the  music  .of  the  wildest  snow  storm  of  the  year. 
The  leading  men  of  the  town  and  county  were  on  the  platform,  and 
the  Provincial  Government  was  represented  by  Hon.  Dr.  Longley, 
Atomey-General.  The  building  excels  particularly  in  its  heating 
and  ventilation  system,  and  its  complete  suite  of  laboratories,  museum 
and  accessory  rooms  in  addition  to  the  commodious  classrooms.  The 
chemical  laboratory  is  at  present  the  best  model  in  the  province. 

The  Halifax  Academy  has  been  furnished  with  a  large  laboratory 
capable  of  rapid  conversion  from  a  chemical  to  an  elementary  physical 
one,  accommodating  48  working  students  at  one  time^  with  lockers  for 
96.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  splendid  foundation  for  doing  good 
work  has  so  far  been  ^adlowed  to  lie  unproductive,  ostensibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparatively  trifling  cost  of  the  apparatus  for  the 
pupils. 

As  laboratory  improvement  has  been  very  distinctive  of  the  year  in 
many  of  our  public  institutions^  photogravures  of  the  few  leading 
ones  are  inserted  in  the  appendix.  As  the  grounds  and  enclosure  of 
the  new  Pictou  Academy,  which  was  opened  during  the  year,  have 
not  yet  been  completed  in  keeping  with  the  institution  as  a  whole,  a 
photogravure  of  the  Canso  public  school,  opened  in  1890,  with  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  arrangements  in  advance  of  its  time,  and  in 
advance  yet  of  some  of  our  county  academies,  is  given  aa  the  frontis- 
piece. 

The  most  promising  advance  of  all  during  the  year  was  that  of 
the  School  Board  of  Windsor,  in  commencing  the  building  of  one  of 
the  best  public  schools  yet  erected  in  the  provinces.  The  work  was 
only  checked,  not  stopped,  by  the  late  fire,  which  swept  the  town  it- 
self away. 

VISITATION  OF  ACADEMIES. 

Owing  to  the  incessant  pressure  of  the  work  of  the  department^  I 
was  uuable  to  enjoy  the  comparatively  speaking  holiday  occasions  of 
visiting  every  one  of  the  academies.  Those  showing  signs  of  being 
in  a  critical  condition  had  to  be  visited.  But  the  results  of  the  Pro- 
vincial examination  are  so  nauch  superior,  in  many  respects,  as  a  test 
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of  the  work  of  these  institutions,  that  the  chief  value  of  visitation  is 
the  coming  into  contact  with  the  surroundings,  methods,  sentiments 
and  general  air  of  each  local  educational  centre. 

SINGING  AND  PHYSICAL  DRILL  IN  ACADEMIES. 

In  some  of  our  superior  academies  even,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
neglect  the  continuation  of  r^ular  exercises  in  singing,  and  in  calis- 
thenics and  military  drill.  As  the  attendance  of  teachers  in  our 
IN^omytl  School  is  so  shorty  they  can  never  become  very  capable  of 
teaching  music  or  physical  drill  if  the  subjects  are  neglected  in  the 
Iiigh  schools.  When  they  are  neglected  it  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  musical  or  qualified  teacher  on  the  staff.  But  this  state 
of  affairs  has  been  doing  an  injury  to  our  common  schools  which  can- 
not be  effaced  completely  in  a  generation. 

The  inspector  of  Pictou  Coimty,  for  instance,  reports  th^t  many 
of  his  teachers  are  not  successful  in  teaching  singing.  That  those 
"who  use  the  old  staff  notation  are  generaly  the  more  successful.  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  teachers  learning  the  tonic-sol-fa  notation 
alone,  did  so  in  most  cases -in  a  short  period  of  time  to  qualify  for 
t:eaching.  But  as  singing  was  not  habitual  with  them  from  youth  up- 
xvards,  there  can  be  neither  art  nor  confidence  in  their  fiedgling 
attempts  as  a  rule.  The  best  way  to  overcome  this  provincial  defect 
is  to  make  a  beginning  as  soon  as  possibla  Singing  should  be  a 
daily  exercise  in  every  common  school,  in  every  high  school,  and 
jDarticularly  in  the  specially  subsidized  high  schools — ^the  County 
^Academies.  Those  which  cannot  fill  in  honestly  some  figures  in 
<3olumns  65  and  66  of  their  returns  (see  table  page  28)  cannot  be 
:xTeconQLmended  henceforward  for  the  full  academic  grant  otherwise 
<*oming  to  them. 

Military  drill,  in  addition  to  its  disciplinary  and  physical  benefits, 
is  useful  from  another  point  of  view.     By  a  long  evolutionary  process 
of  the  severest  character  it  has  come  to  be  the  best  system  for  moving 
effectively  and  in  order  lai^e  masses  of  men.     The  terms  used  arc 
V)rief  and  have  a  definite  meaning  in  every  part  of  the  empire.     Xo 
^Dther  system  is  more  effective.  In  every  school,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  larger  ones,  the  pupils  should  be  capable  of  being  thrown  in- 
stantaneously into  simple  formations  which  can  be  moved  rapidly  and 
A^vithout  confusion.     It  need  not  be  called  "military"  drill,  although 
it  should  be  essentially  military.     It  would  be  the  "fire"  drill,  the 
^*picnic"  drill,  the  "playground"  drill,  the  drill  for  all  orderly  and 
yapid  movements  of  crowds  of  pupils.     This  feature  is  difficult  of 
introduction,  because  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
do  it.     In  this  respect  the  Normal  School  instruction  appears  yet  to 
\)e  defective.    Time  is  ne^ed, 


V   .  t 
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INSPECTOR'S  REPORTS  ON  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

From  the  monthly  reports  of  the  inspectors  for  1897  on  the  schools 
they  visit,  I  find  in  looking  over  their  estimates  of  the  teaching  of 
singing,  that  in  most  inspectorates  a  very  fair  attempt  is  being  made. 
Different  inspectors  may  have  different  musical  standards^  therefore 
the  average  values  are  not  given.  But  I  quote  the  number  of  schools 
in  tvhich  the  inspectors  thought  sufficiently  well  of  the  vocal  music 
to  give  it  some  mark  of  value: 

n»^»^»<>  Schools        Musio  Musical 

Counties.  Visited.      Marked.    Percentages. 

Pictou  and  S.  Colchester 183  167  91.2 

Kings  and  Hants 261  231  88.6 

Yarmouth  and  Shelbume 220  188  85.5 

Annapolis  and  Digby 240  205  85.4 

Cumberland  and  W.  Colchester   . .  261  215  82.4 

Lunenburg  and  Queens 174  138  79.3 

Halifax  (rural)    226  148  65.5 

Inverness  and  Victoria 122  48  39.9 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  space,  allusion  to  other  points  suggested 
by  the  academic  tables,  must  be  postponed  to  a  future  occasion. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Table  XX  (page  36),  shows  th^t  26  Government  Night  Schools 
were  established  during  the  year.  The  cost,  (see  pages  41  and  42), 
was  $1,154  .81.  The  design  of  such  schools  was  to  make  provision  in 
cases  of  urgency  for  the  education  of  persons  from  abroad  concen- 
trating in  any  given  locality  on  account  of  the  industrial  attractions 
within  it.  These  workmen  not  being  native  inhabitants  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  only  temporarily  residing  in  it,  and  being  of 
little  use  in  supporting  schools  financially,  do  not  appear  to  have  so 
strong  a  claim  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  section  for  educational  provi- 
sion as  if  they  were  natives  of  the  section.  Such  conditions  existed 
more  particularly  in  the  coal  mining  districts.  Extra  aid  from  the 
government  to  give  the  rudiments  of  an  education  to  such  uneducated 
workmen  as  would  enable  them  to  do  their  work  better,  and  to  live 
more  intelligently,  would  appe^  to  be  only  fair  to  the  ratepayers  of 
the  school  section  who  might  be  doing  well  in  providing  for  their 
own  children  alone. 

But  when  sections  which  allowed  their  children  to  grow  up  to  man- 
hood without  an  elementary  education  on  the  barbarous  plea  that 
their  children  had  to  be  engaged  in  fishing,  farming,  or  in  the  fac- 
>ones  when  they  were  young,  and  that  now,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
the  province  should  supply  them  free,  in  the  evenings,  with  schools  to 
le^rn  the  th|^  B.'s— when  sections  which  act  thus  beg  for  a  fre^ 
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night  school  for  their  grown  up  men  and  women  to  pretend  to  learn 
what  they  professed  to  have  no  time  to  learn  in  their  proper  school 
days,  to  grant  their  request  would  be  to  become  a  partner  in  the  farce. 
The  government,  therefore,  could  not  grant  a  night  school  at  the 
public  expense  to  every  community  petitioning  for  it;  especially  when 
there  wa^  evidence  to  show  that  the  petition  represented,  rather  the 
disposition  of  some  underworked  teacher,  who  wished  to  make  more 
money,  that  the  anxiety  of  uneducated  adults  to  obtain  the  rudi- 
mentary instruction  for  which  these  schools  were  designed. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  great  majority  of  such  sections  as  have  hitherto  been  malx- 
ing  application  for  government  night  schools,  the"  Evening  Schoob," 
|.»age  xlvi,  of  the  Manual  of  the  School  Law^,  are  the  appropriate 
institutions.  These  schools  like  the  day  schools,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  trustees  of  the  section,  and- will  admit  of  the  attendance 
of  pupils  as  young  as  13  years  of  age,  if  they  are  debarred  from 
attendance  at  the  day  school.  The  unnecessary  multipUcatiou  of 
tliese  schools  is  prevented,  first,  by  its  being  under  the  control  of 
the  trustees  of  the  section,  who  have  no  money  to  disbuise  except  when 
tie  people  of  the  section  believe  it  will  pay;  and  secondly  by  regula- 
t*ion  4,  which,  restrains  the  teacher.     It  reads  as  follows: 

'^rhe  council  would  greatly  prefer  that  the  teachers  of  evening 
^s<»hools  should  be  other  than  teachers  of  day  fschools;  but  where  this 
xnay  not  be  practicable,  it  should  be  legal  for  the  teacher  of  the  day 
School  to  teach,  day  school  four  days  in  the  week  and  evening  school 
tJiree  evenings  in  the  week." 

To  help  the  "Evening  School"  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Govern- 
^:»ient  Night  School,"  in  all  sections  into  which  industrial  conditions 
^o  not  introduce  an  illiterate  element  foreign  to  the  section,  I  propose 
^-o  recommend  to  the  council  the  following  alteration  of  the  said 
^^tlegulation  4: 

'The  council  would  greatly  prefer  that  the  teachers  of  'evening 
^ftchools*  should  be  other  th/an  teachers  of  day  schools;  but  when  in 
"^lie  opinion  of  the  trustees  a  night  school  is  desirable^  and  no  other 
teacher  except  that  of  the  day  school  can  be  obtained,  on  the  recom- 
Xiiendation  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  the  cotincil,  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  may  authorize  the  day  school  teacher 
^o  conduct  the  Wening  school'  for  no  more  than  three  nights  each 
"vveek  during  the  term  agreed  upon." 

THE  PROVINCIAL  EXAMINATION. 

Table  XXH  (pages  89  and  40),  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
I'esults  of  examination  at  the  various  stations.     There  was  an  increase 
of  400  candidates  over  the  previous  year,  making  a  total  of  2,917.  • 
The  printer  accidentally  changed  the  9  to  5  while  correcting  an  error 
after  final  revision. 
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The  "Provincial  High  School  Examination"  is  conducted  under  the 
statute,  section  S  (13)  of  the  Education  Act  of  1895.  The  special 
regulations  of  the  couneil  will  be  found  beginning  at  page  xxxi  of 
the  Manual  of  School  Law.  This  is  a  voluntary  examination,  whieli 
offers  the  privilege  of  a  free  examination  on  impartial  provincial 
standards  to  all  students  who  follow  the  regular  free  school  course 
and  pass  the  several  high  school  grades  in  order.  The  certificate 
granted  at  this  examination  has  a  definite  value  all  over  the  province, 
where  it  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  number  of  examinations  on  a 
variety  of  different  syllabi,  for  which  academies  and  high  schools  for- 
merly had  often  to  prepare  different  pupils  at  the  same  time.  The 
provincial  certificate  has  even  ,a  more  definite  value  than  the  degrees 
granted  by  the  various  colleges,  and  as  such  is  accepted  at  its  face  by 
all  the  colleges  of  this  province,  as  well  as  many  institutions  abroad; 
for  the  examination  papers  and  oourse  of  studies  on  which  they  are 
based  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  which  is  sent  to 
every  board  of  trustees  throughout  the  province,  as  well  as  exchanged 
with  education  departments  throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 
It  is  a  consolidation  of  examinations,  including  those  of  the  original 
teachers'  examinations,  into  a  single,  simple  series  of  four,  known 
briefly  as  D,  C.  B.  and  A.  Although  the  taking  of  the  examinations 
are  voluntary,  except  so  far  as  the  local  authorities  of  each  academy  or 
high  school  chooses  to  adopt  or  enforce  them,  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  examinations  has  been  without  precedent  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  educational  development.  The  following  is  the  growth  for 
five  years  just  completed: 

Year.  Candidates. 

1893 1,606 

1894 1,922 

1895    2,399 

1896    2,517 

1897    2,917 

The  Provincial  High  School  examination  is  conducted  at  the  Pro- 
vincial charge  mainly,  the  gross  cost  of  which  in  1897  was  $4,803.10. 
The  fees  from  candidates  not  passing  the  examination  in  regular  order 
and  for  the  M.  P.  Q.  examination  (see  regulation  4,  page  4  Journal 
of  Education,  April,  1897),  amounted  to  $1,713.53.  This  leaves  the 
net  cost  for  1897  at  $3,089.57. 

The  net  cost  of  the  examination  of  the  2.517  candidates  of  1896 
was  $3,130.31.Four  himdred  more  were  examined  in  1897,  with  a  net 
cost  of  $40.74  less.  This  lessening  of  the  cost  was  principally  due 
to  the  inipositjon  of  a  small  fee  of  one  dollar  on  irregular  candidates. 
By  the  imposition  of  a  two  dollar  fee  on  each  candidate  the  whole 
expense  to  the  province  would  disappear,  and  a  small  revenue  could  be 
had.     But  it  appeared  desirable  in  the  public  interests  that  the  free 
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schools  would  be  appropriately  capped  by  free  exammations  and  dip- 
lomas to  all  choosing  to  follow  the  regular  course. 

This  examination,  notwithstanding  the  natural  defects  of  all  ex- 
amination systems,  has  already  been  productive  of  very  great  benefit 
to  secondary  education,  not  only  in  unifying  the  multiple  courses  pre- 
viously called  for  in  each  school,  but  in  gradually  raising  the  stand- 
ard. The  process  of  raising  the  standard  is  always  painful  in  its 
effects  in  some  quarters,  ^d  as  painful  processes  should  never  be 
used  imless  there  is  a  fully  compensating  advantage,  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  a  good  standard  may  be  pointed  out.  Ist,  Our  high 
school  standard  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the 
standards  of  secondary  education  in  the  educational  countries  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  our  statistics  may  be  comparable  with  theirs. 

2nd,  A  low  standard  is  not  supposed  by  any  one  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  a  high  standard,  except  that  it  possibly  requires  less  effort. 
J3ut  if  there  is  less  effort  there  is  less  education  and  less  value  in 
such  a  standard.  And  besides,  there  will  be  just  as  many  in  the  long 
run  who  will  fail  to  pass  the  low  standard;  because  candidates  are 
generally  ambitious  to  "pass"  just  as  soon  as  they  can,  so  that  after 
rfc  high  standard  has  once  been  established  for  a  few  years,*  it  will  be 
felt  to  be  no  more  difficult  than  the  low  standard. 

3rd,  In  addition  to  the  evils  of  a  low  standalrd  from  an  educational 

Xx>int  of  view,  we  have  another  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  With 

our  free  high  school  system  and  method  of  granting  aid  to  the  County 

^Academies,  the  lowering  of  the  standard  would  mean  the  increase 

CDf  the  academic  grants  without  an  increase  of  merit 

The  results  of  the  Provincial  Examination  system  will  naturally 
V>e  impleasant  to  an  institution  which  fails.  And  there  are  often 
^des  in  the  affairs  of  school  sections,  sometimes  outside  of  the  high 
^Bchool  itself,  which  may  cause  it  on  some  occasions  to  make  compara- 
t:ive  failures.  But  the  very  fact  that  such  a  failure  is  infallibly  de- 
^tiected  within  the  first  year,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  most  earnest 
efforts  to  promptly  remove  defects  and  keep  up  the  standard. 

By  regulation  13,  the  grading  of  county  academies  is  to  be  adjusted 
\)y  die  principal  for  economy  and  efficiency  to  its  local  conditions;  so 
^hat  the  examination  does  not  lay  down  a  rigid  grading  standard  for 
^ach  class  in  the  institution.     Then  it  may  be  asked,  why  sometimes 
^  parent  complains  that  his  child  has  not  been  promoted  on  account 
^f  lus  not  having  made  a  record  high  enough  at  the  provincial  ex- 
amination ?       And  the  parent  spet^  as  ii   both  himself  and  the 
institution  were  injured  by  the  failure  of  his  child  to  **pas8.''     When 
this  occurs,  as  sometimes  it  does  and  ought  to  occur,  it  means  that  the 
principal  of  the  school  recognizes  the  justice  of  the  estimate  of  the 
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Provincial  Examiners,  and  adopts  it  as  his  own;  and  the  reference  to 
the  provincial  examination  has  the  advantage  of  directing  the  abusive 
energy  of  the  complainant  Irom  those  at  hand  to  the  distant  and  safe 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  when  complaints 
are  heard,  too,  it  is  not  from  the  few  institutions  which  are  able  to 
grade  on  the  exact  lines  of  the  results  of  the  Provincial  Examina- 
tions, but  from  institutions  where  perhaps  more  than  one-half  of  the 
pupils  are  present  in  classes  without  having  passed  into  them  on  the 
provincial  standards. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

« 

Sometimes  when  candidates  fail,  the  examination  is  represented  as 
being  too  severe,  or  the  course  of  study  too  extensive,  lliis,  while  it 
may  divert  for  the  time  an  attack  on  the  teacher,  or  a  painful  self- 
examination,  is  simply  a  confession  of  the  failure  of  the  teacher,  or  of 
the  candidate  or  his  parents.  The  examinations  have  not  been  too 
severe,  nor  is  the  compulsory  course  of  study  too  extensive. 

Parents  and  children  are  sometimes  more  anxious  about  promotion 
than  scholarship.  A  clever  pupil  is  sometimes  prematurely  promoted 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  principal  to  resist  pressure  from  an 
influential  citizen.  The  course  is  too  much  for  such  a  case  occasion- 
ally; and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  child  is  in  the  same  critical  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  next  grade*  When  he  comes  to  the  academy, 
the  Provincial  Examiners  deal  out  to  him  justice,  as  if  he  were  the  son 
of  nobody.  Were  this  child  restrained  at  the  first  immature  step, 
every  year's  work  could  be  done  with  comfort,  and  plenty  extra  time 
for  amusements,  and  other  exercises,  and  with  success  at  the  final 
examinations.  When  this  may  happen  to  a  clever  boy,  it  can  be 
well  imagined  what  must  happen  in  the  case  of  the  premature  promo- 
tion to  one  who  is  not  clever.  If  such  a  pupil  is  the  child  of  influential 
but  unreasonable  parents,  whose  poorer  neighbors  leave  their  children 
to  the  wis^  grading  of  their  teachers  and  are  consequently  more  or  less 
successful,  the  worry  of  the  bullied  teacher  may  be  imagined.  But 
such  episodes  merely  demonstrate  the  value,  if  not  necessity  of  such 
examination  tests.  And  more  especially  are  they  necessary  with  a 
free  high  school  system,  into  which  the  capacity  of  scholarship  alone 
should  be  the  test  of  admission  and  promotion. 

In  fiome  cases  pupils  are  virtually  compelled  by  local  regulations  to 
take  Latin,  French,  Greek  or  German.  But  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  provincial  regulations  do-  not  authorize  such  coercion.  For- 
eign languages  are  optional,  and  while  teachers  do  well  to  advise  the 
brighter  students  to  study  one  or  more  of  them,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
ask  those  who  have  little  ability  and  no  desire  for  languages,  to  at- 
tempt them.  It  is  with  such  an  idea  that  classical  masters  recom- 
mended marks  below  25  on  these  optional  subjects  not  to  be  coimted 
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in  the  aggregate;  thus  not  holding  out  encouragement  to  students 
to  take  them  up  unless  they  mean  to  make  a  pass  mark  on  them. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

"Comment. — In  performing  the  duty  of  selecting  and  prescribing 
text-books  for  the  Public  Schools,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  availed  itself  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  those  who  are  encaged  in  the  practical  work  of  education.  Tho 
sole  aim  of  lucent  modifications  has  been  to  secure,  at  reasonable 
cost,  a  series  of  texts  adapted  for  use  in  schools.  Change  in  authorized 
books  is  in  itself  a  very  undesirable  thing. 

''The  prescribing  of  new  books  is  one  of  such  importance  to  the 
country  that  the  most  extraordinary  care  has  to  be  taken  to  make  sure 
tiat  the  ultimate  advantages  of  a  change  will  more  than  compensate 
the  people  for  the  temporary  loss  or  annoyance  always  involved  in 
ixiaking  a  change.  But  change  there  must  be.  It  is  the  essential 
condition  of  all  growth;  and  we  ought  under  such  circumstances  to 
be  always  prepared  for  it. 

"Inspectors  and  teachers  are  reminded: 

"1.  That  the  course  of  study  for  common  schools  encoiirages  an 
Economical  expenditure  for  text-books  by  providing  a  system  of  oral 
ixistruction  for  junior  classes.  Too  many  teachers  try  to  satisfy  them- 
selves in  respect  to  their  more  youthful  pupils  by  placing  in  their 
tiands  text-books  not  needed  in  any  case,  and  worse  than  useless  when 
Xanaccompanied  by  proper  oral  exposition.  A  text-book  should  not 
tDe  required  for  a  child  until  he  is  prepared  to  use  it  intelligently. 

"2.  That  the  regulation  which  makes  it  illegal  and  improper 
^or  a  teacher  to  introduce  unauthorized  texts,  by  no  means  hinders 
liim  from  giving  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  other  treatises  to  whose 
^explanations  he  may  attach  importance.  The  progressive  teacher  will 
^ways  have  such  aids  within  reach,  and  will  so  use  them  as  to  impart 
"Variety  and  interest  to  his  instructions." 


These  paragraphs  formulate  the  principles  by  which  the  Council 

^f  Public  Instruction  are  guided  in  prescribing  books.     So  far  as 

the  common  schools  are  concerned,  the  Council  has  resisted  changes 

^hich  many  of  our  highest  authorities  have  been  recommending. 

V)ur  prescribed  reading  books  have  been  on  the  list  unchanged  for 

wer    20,  and  at  least  one  book  32  yeare.     The  four  different  series 

of  readers,  which  21  years  ago  used  to  confuse  local  dealers  and  mix 

several  readers  in  the  same  school,  have  been  gradually  reduced  to 

one.  A  French  reader  and  grammar  have  lately  been  added;  but  they 

are  for  the  French  sections  alone,  at  their  earnest  request       Two 
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"Health"  readers  were  lately  prescribed;  but  the  Council  was  com- 
pelled to  do  this  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  And  when  the  books 
were  prescribed,  they  were  better  than  those  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  were  sold  at  about  half  their  price.  An  arithmetic,  be- 
coming obsolete,  was  replaced  by  a  modem  one,  published  in  tiiree 
parts,  with  the  result  of  giving  a  better  book,  which  lasts  the  full 
common  school  course,  when  the  former,  imder  the  same  conditions, 
would  last  generally  only  a  portion  of  the  course.  The  "Advanced" 
Geography  has  been  taken  out  of  the  common  school  course  alt> 
gether,  as  has  also  Dalgleish's  Composition,  for  which  the  teacher 
has  to  give  appropriate  oral  instruction.  The  price  of  oypj  books 
has  been  reduced  from  8  cents  down  to  6  cents,  and  drawing  books 
from  15  cents  to  5  cents-  And  the  Council  is  hopeful  of  making 
still  further  improvement. 

I  give  here  the  official  list  of  the  books  prescribed  for  use  in  the 
the  common  schools,  with  the  names  of  publishers,  present  prices,  and 
the  date  when  first  prescribed.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
list  with  that  presented  to  parliament  fourteen  ye^rs  ago,  when  an 
elaborate  investigation  was  made  into  the  subject,  with  the  result  of 
establishing  the  cheapness  of  the  books  as  compared  with  those  used 
in  other  countries.  Sec  Report  of  Suiwrintendent  of  Educatior, 
18H4,  page  xxviii. 

LIST    OF    TEXT    BOOKS    PRESCRIBED    FOR  USE    IN 

SCHOOLS,  WITH  NAMES  OF  PUBLISHERS, 

PRICES  AND  DATES  OF  PRESCRIPTION. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Royal  Readers,  Primer  and  Nos.  Ito  5,  1877,  (Thomas  Nelson  cV 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London).  [3c,  lOc,  17c.,  30c.,  45.,  and  60c. 
respectively].  In  French  sections,  French-English  Royal  Readers, 
Primer  to  No.  3,  [8  cts.,  20  cts.,  30  cts.,  45  cts.  respectively].  Les 
Qrandes. Inventions  Msxlemes  par  Louis  Figuier,  50  cts.    1897. 

S}3elling  Book  superseded — English  Edition.  (Sullivan  Bros).  2.*) 
cents.     1866. 

Health  Readets,  Nos.  1  and  2.  (T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  Halifax).  20 
and  30  cents.      1893. 

Introductory  Science  Primer — Huxley;  Chemistry  Primer. — ^Ros- 
coe.     (MacMillan  &  Co.,  London).     30  cents  each.     1879. 

Calkin's  Introductory  Geography.  (A.  &  W.  Mackinlay,  Hali- 
fax).    60  cents.     1882. 

Calkin's  History  of  British  America.     (A.  &  W.  Mackinlay,  Hal' 
'"  -Ants.     1882. 

'"T'liomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  EdinVinro-f 
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*  English  Grammar.  1883.  (A.  &  W.  Mackinlay,  Halifax).  30 
cents.  (Grammaire  Francaise  Elementaire,  for  iiae  of  teachers  in 
French  sections).     30  cents.     1897. 

Common  School  Arithmetic.  (Allen  &  Co.,  Halifax).  15  cents 
each  part;  40  cents  thre  parts  boimd  in  one.  1895. 

National  and  Vacation  Songs.  (Grafton  &  Sons,  Montreal).  8 
cents.     Young  Voices,  (Curwen,  London),  5  cents.     1895. 

Writing  Copy  Books. — Vertical:  as  in  Jackson's  New  Style,  [6 
cents  each],  1894,  or  Gage's  Practical  System,  [7  cents  each].  Slop- 
ing:    Koyal,  [8  cents  each]  1882. 

[The  Council  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  prescribe  a  single  series 
of  Copy  Books,  but  only  to  require  that  one  series  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  each  School]. 

^Drawing  Books:  Langdon  S.  Thompson's  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston).     15  cents  and  25  cents  each.     1892. 

Or  Public  School  Drawing  Course,  (Canada  Pub.  Co.,  Toronto),  5 
centa  each.     1895. 

(Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  *  are  also  used  in  High  School 
grades). 

In  the  High  School  grades  a  greater  number  of  books  is  necessary; 
and  any  one  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  high  school  instruction 
has  an  advantage  to  start  with  over  even  so  progressive  a  Canadian 
province  as  Ontario,  for  our  high  schools  and  academies  are  free  to 
all  qualified  students.  But  while  the  instruction  is  given  freely,  a 
high  school  education  cannot  be  given  on  conmion  school  books.  It 
is  practically  necessary  that  the  EngUsh  and  classical  literature  read 
from  year  to  year,  should  gradually  change.  The  cheapest  and  best 
books  available  are  sought  lor,  but  insteaa  of  lessening  tiieir  number 
aud  reducing  the  rate  of  change  in  this  class,  the  opposite  course  is 
yet  desirable.  In  the  case  of  all  other  books,  the  cheapest  and  best, 
are  named  from  time  to  time,  leaving  students  free  to  select  more 
expensive  ones  when  they  are  able.  But  even  in  reconmiending 
books  for  the  high  school  course  efforts  are  continually  being  made  to 
make  the  coilrse  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  Beyond  a  necessary  limit 
we  cannot,  daro  not  fall.  In  no  coimtry  in  the  world  is  there  a  niofre 
inexpensive  high  school  course  of  equal  merit. 

W^hile  the  books  named  on  the  high  school  course,  as  a  rule,  are 
intended  to  indicate  generally  the  degree  of  proficiency  required,  tiie 
following  are  those  published  in  the  Journal  as  being  prescribed  for 
high  school  work  ovlj. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GKADES. 

Royal  Keader,  No.  6,  75  cents.     1877. 

Martin's  "The  Human  Body  and  the  effects  of  Narcotics,"  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.65.     1894. 
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Calkin's  Geography  of  the  World,  (Mackinlay).     $1.25.     1865). 

Outlines  of  British  History  (Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh). 
45  cents.     1884. 

Hall  &  Stevens'  Euclid,  [I.,  25  cents,  I.  to  IV.,  55  cents,  I.  to  XI, 
80  cents].     1894. 

Hall  &  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra.     75  cents.     1894. 

Xote. — The  character  of  the  High  School  work  in  its  various  sul>- 
jects  is  further  indicated  by  the  books  referred  to  in  the  High  School 
Course  of  Study. 

In  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  still  further  improve  the 
texts  prescribed  for  the  common  schools,  bb  well  as  for  the  high 
si'hools.  But  no  change  is  likely  to  be  made  until  it  shall  be  clear 
that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 

For  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  competent  authorities  on  the 
([ucstion  of  text-books  in  our  common  schools,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
rep^ort  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  Halifax  Schools,  which  begins  at  page 
104  of  the  appendix.  His  intimate  connection  with  the  large  and 
progressive  school  section  of  Halifax  City,  and  his  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  educational  appliances  and  methods  in  the  leading 
cities  of  this  continent,  make  his  views  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
cirisideration,  if  not  of  complete  adoption. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

( )n  page  45  (appendix  A,),  will  be  found  a  short  report  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School  for  the  year,  and  on  page  53,  of  the  Provincial 
School  of  Agriculture.  I  have  already  refererd  to  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  their  work.  As  I  devoted  considerable  space  to  these 
instructions  in  my  previous  report,  and  endeavored  to  concentrate  at- 
tention on  the  advalitages  of  developing  the  industrial  sentiment  in 
the  common  school,  which,  while  stimulating  industrial  development 
and  enterprise,  would  also  lay  the  best  kind  of  foundation  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  future  professional  individuals^  1  shall  now 
merely  call  attention  to  what  they  think  and  say  in  England. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  Manual  Training  in 
woodwork,  in  chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  drawing,  etc.,  in  the 
Normal  School.  I  pointed  out  that  the  School  of  Apiculture  was 
utilized  alfiw  in  giving  practical  science  training  to  every  teacher 
attending  the  Nomxal  School-  Botany  and  elemenetary  zoology  arc 
practically  taught,  as  well  as  chemistry,  and  some  of  its  applications. 
1  here  are  lessons  on  the  farm,  on  the  orchard,  on  the  garden  (small 
fruits).  Butter  is  made,  cheese  is  made,  grafting  demonstrated,  etc.; 
so  that  the  teacher  may  have  a  practical  knowledge  in  the  conducting 
of  object  or  nature  lessons,  which  will  enable  applications  to  be  made 
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of  scientific  facts  observed  and  demonstrated  by  the  pupils.  Teachers 
are  recommended  to  stimulate  the  improvement  of  school  grounds, 
and  the  formation  of  school  gardens.  Cookery,  although  not  experi- 
mentally taught  at  Truro,  comes  in  as  the  application  of  demonstrated 
j»rinciples  in  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology.  Halifax  is  yet  the 
only  school  section  which  has  a  real  and  well  equipped  school  of 
crokery.  and  we  can  expect  such  only  in  large  centres  of  population. 

For  comparisons  with  the  position  taken  and  discussed  in  detail  in 
niy  report  of  last  year,  I  quote  in  full  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
T{i]»rrt  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (England  and 
Wales),  1896-7,  \vhich  has  just  been  received. 

**The  movement  for  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  all 
ela«sfs  of  schools,  as  a  corrective  to  an  excess    of  book-work,  seems 
to  be  gaining  strength  in  this,  as  in  other  countries.     It  is  felt  that 
vhe  exercise  of  hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  of  the  memory  and  the  powers 
of  verbal  expression,  is  necessary  to  true  education.     It  appears  to 
be  true  that  the  process  of  growth  in  a  child's  mind  is  furthered  by 
manual  training,  and  that  the  latter  promotes  the  attainment  of  power 
and  accuracy  in  other  studies.     These  considerations  point  to  a  closer 
correlation  between  manual  training  and  the  other  subjects  of  school 
curriculum,  the  former  being  rightly  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
school  training,  and  not  as  an  optional  or  disconnected  appendix  to  it. 
In  this  wider  sense  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  finds  a  place  in  tne 
kindergarten  as  well  as  in  schools  for  older  scholars,  but  in  the  latter 
case  it  naturally  takes  other  forms.     Varied  occupations  in  the  former 
class  of  schools  and  in  the  latter,  brushwork,  clay  modelling  (with 
special  reference  to  lessons  in  history  and  natural  science)  and  card- 
board work,  have  all  been  found  useful  in  stimulating  the  activity  and 
developing  the  inventive  powers  of  the  children.     But  in  the  case 
of  the  schools  for  older  scholars  there  is  some  danger,  lest  manual 
training  should  be  advocated  and  introduced,  less  for,  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  the  general  powers  of  the  child,  than  from  a  mistaken 
desire  to  impart  premature  dexterity  in  some  particular  craft  or  home 
ornployment.       It  is  happily  the  case  that  manual  training,  when 
^visely  planned,  does  carry  with  it  the  incidental  advantage  of  enab- 
ling the  scholar  to  acquire  useful  skill,  which  will  increase  the  com- 
fort and  economy  of  home  life.     Yet  it  is  not  on  this  side  of  the 
inatter,  important  as  it  is,  but  on  the  educational  value  of  the  train- 
^r}fr  that  stress  must  be  laid,  if  we  are  to  escarp  the  disappointment 
which  followed  on  the  excessive  attention  paid  to  narrow  forms  of 
manual  instruction  in  the  older  schools  of  industry. 

'"We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that  increasing  attention  is 
^iven  in  our  public  elementary  schools  to  such  subjects  as  cookery; 
housewifery,  woodwork,  and  gardening.  When  properly  arranged, 
these  lessons  have  great  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 
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Many  children  who  are  backward  in  literary  expreesion  show  a  com- 
pensating aptitude  for  expression  with  their  hands,  and  others  are 
saved  from  the  dangerous  discouragement  which  ^jmetimes  forces 
them  without  desert  into  the  dunce's  place.  Carpentry  is  a  delight 
to  most  boys  when  they  are  old  enough  to  use  the  necessary  tools;  and 
we  have  sanctioned,  during  the  past  year,  an  addition  ih  out  building 
rules,  with  the  object  of  securing  that  rooms  for  woodwork  should  be 
planned  with  the  simpliciy  and  economy  suitable  for  workshops.  The 
manual  training  iof  girls  naturally  takes  the  form  of  needlework, 
cookery  and  laundrywork,  and  is  therefore  specially  liable  to  the 
errors  of  treatment  which  convert  what  should  be  an  educational 
discipline  into  a  premature  form  of  technical  instruction.  At  the 
same  time  we  observe  with  satisfaction  that  mbre  thought  is  being 
given  to  the  ways  of  teaching  these  subjects,  amd  we  are  far  from 
desiring  to  substitute  unreal  or  fanciful  forms  of  instruction  for  the 
more  homely,  but  withal  scientific,  lessons  which  best  arouse  the  inter- 
est of  the  children,  because  they  are  nearer  to  their  per^^nal  exper- 
ience of  daily  needs  and  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  home  life. 
It  is  a  grave  blunder  in  a  cookery  lesson  to  ignore  the  humbler  and 
ordinary  forms  of  food,  or  to  provide  stoves  or  appliances  of  a  kind 
necessarily  unkniown  in  cottage  life.  Equally  serious,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  mistake  of  giving  merely  rote  instruction  in  subje(!ts 
which  admirably  lend  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
underlying  wise  action  and  to  the  training  of  those  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  judgment,  which  are  essential  to  the  wise  husbanding  and 
economical  employment  bf  narrow  means.  We  observe,  however, 
from  the  general  reports  of  the  directress  of  needlework  and  of  the 
inspectress  of  cookery,  that  much  still  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
raise  the  educational  value  of  the  instruction  in  cookery  and  needlc;- 
work  in  many  schools.  In  others,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of 
cookery  has  become  so  efficient  that  the  lessons  have  been  found  to 
produce  a  perceptible  and  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  homes  •>£ 
the  working  classes. 

*We  are  glad  also  to  recognize  cottage  gardening  as  capable  of 
being  made  a  valuable  instrument  in  education.  Encouraging  re- 
ports reach  us  of  the  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  school  horticul- 
ture and  of  the  pride  of  the  children  in  their  trim  and  well-kept 
gardens.  Gardening  is  so  wide  spread  an  interest  in  English  lifo, 
and  is  in  so  many  ways  a  useful  recreation  for  men  and  women  of  .ill 
classes,  that  we  have  drawn  the  special  attention  of  your  majesty's 
inspectors  to  the  conditions  on  which  we  desire  its  encouragement  in 
connection  with  the  schools.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  main 
object  of  a  school  garden  is  not  the  putting  boys  as  apprentices  to  the 
gardener's  craft.  We  fully  recognize  the  improvement,  which 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  cottage  gardening  may  effect  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  agricultural  districts,  but  as  a  school 
subject,  its  teaching  also  serves  general  educational  purpose.     lu 
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order  to  effect  this  purpose  we  have  recommended  that  the  lessons 

in  elementary  science,  which  are  given  in  the  schoolroom,  should  be 

illustrated  by  practical  work  in  the  garden,  in  order  that  the  science 

may  escape  being  mere  book-learning,  and  the  garden  may  become 

something  more  than  mere  technical  training. 

•I 

^'We  are  glad  to  think  that  cottage  gardening  will  prove  a  specially 
useful  and  interesting  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  coimtry 
schools.  The  country  school  and  the  town  school  have  always  had 
their  characteristic  excellences,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  pains 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  first  from  becoming  a  dull  copy  of  the 
second.  The  rural  teacher  needs  special  skill  in  organization,  but  his 
also  special  opportunities  of  interesting  his  scholars  by  illustrations 
from  the  common  objects  of  the  country.  It  is  desirable  that  in  the 
training  colleges  care  should  be  taken  to  show  students  that  much 
Avhich  will  give  life  and  interest  to  their  teaching  is  ready  to  their 
liand  in  a  country  district.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  fruitful  methods  of  education  is  to  train  the  powers 
of  observation,  and  to  build  up  intellectual  and  scientific  interests 
round  the  natural  objects  of  daily  experience.  Children  are  naturally 
interested  in  flowers,  trees,  and  animal  life,  and  in  country  schools  an 
observant  teacher,  who  is  fond  of  such  subjects,  and  has  properly 
prepared  himself  by  studying  them,  can  find  in  the  object  lesson  a  far 
xnore  powerful  instrument  of  early  education  than  can  be  drawn  from 
the  more  lifeless  substitutes  on  which  the  to^vn  teacher  is  sometimes 
Ijound  to  rely.  Much  depends  on  the  improvement  of  the  education 
in  the  village  school,  and  on  a  turn  being  given  to  its  teaching  which 
"will  open  the  eyes  of  the  children  to  the  significance  and  beauty  of 
surrounding  nature.  The  country  child  has  many  great  advantages 
of  which  the  town-bred  child  is  unhappily  deprived,  but  these  advan- 
t:ages  will  not  be  used  or  appreciated  unless  the  teacher  himself 
x-ealizes  and  seizes  them.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  note  the  terms 
of  praise  in  which  some  of  Your  Majesty's  Inspectors  speak  of  th'j 
skill  and  intelligence  of  many  of  the  country  teachers.  One  of  them 
sspecially  protests  against  "the  too  prevalent  ^d  mischievous  notion 
that  all  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  nation  are  concentrated  in 
the  large  towns,  and  that  country  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  not  far  re- 
moved from  ineflSciency."  Speaking  from  long  experience,  both  of 
town  and  country,  he  states  that  "the  number  of  bad  schools  has 
^adually  decreased,  and  that  many  riu^l  schools  would  bear  com- 
parison with  really  good  town  schools,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  their 
work,  but  in  the  reality  and  permanence  of  their  influence." 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  B.,  o> 
ginning  at  page  57.  They  contain  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more 
important  matters  engaging  their  attention  during  the  year.    To  their 
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testimony  to  the  practical  failure  of  the  present  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  to  accomplish  striking  results,  I  shall  alone  call  attention  at 
this  time.  The  law  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  sections;  but 
there  appears  to  be  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  trustees  t3  proceed 
to  fine  parties  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  children.  In  Halifax 
and  Dartmouth  the  law  has  had  a  marked  effect,  because  business  men 
who  knew  how  to  act  put  the  law  into  operation.  Supervisor  Miller, 
of  the  Dartmouth  schools,  says  in  his  report  published  in  the  public 
press: 

^Tt  will  be  seen  that  while  the  registration  increased  only  14  pupils 
during  the  year,  the  attendance  increased  nearly  19,000  d^iys. 

"The  increase  of  attendance  over  that  of  registration  is  due  to  the 
unremitting  attention  of  the  Truant  OflScers  in  looking  after  delin- 
quents when  reported  absent  from  school. 

"The  average  daily  attendance  was  860,  against  743.4  for  1896. 

"The  percentage  of  pupils  daily  present  was  75  per  cent.,  against 
73  per  cent,  for  1896. 

^T.  beg  again  to  call  attention  to  the  great  necessity  for  ^parental 
schools.' 

*T.t  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  without  such  schools.  Many  of  the  very  boys, 
to  whom  an  ordinary  education  would  be  invaluable,  are  not  reached 
by  the  public  schools  and  cannot  be  reached.  They  are  on  the  streets 
day  and  night — until  late.  No  one  seems  to  have  any  control  over 
them.  All  that  we  could  do,  under  present  conditions,  would  be  to 
have  them  sent  to  jail.  That  would  not  help  them  at  all.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  to  keep  them  from  going  there  that  they  should  be 
trained  and  taught,  at  least,  in  the  common  branches.  When  so  many 
efforts  are  being  put;  forth  for  the  improvement  of  humanity,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  much  longer  for  this 
necessary  reform." 

The  "parental  school''  is  felt  also  by  Halifax  to  be  a  desirable  if 
not  necessary  adjunct  of  a  compulsory  system.  And  if  it  is  ever  fro 
became  a  generally  enforced  law,  many  other  localities  will  feel  the 
need  of  such  a  provincial  institution. 

Q  w^I^'n^^  !^^  Journal  of  Education,  which  goes  to  every  Board  of 
School  Trustees  m  the  Province,  I  proposed  a  modification  of  our 
present  law,  and  asked  for  the  opinions  of  trustees  on  the  matter.  I 
received  but  one  communication,  which  was  not  in  favor  of  the  us> 
fulness  of  the  present  system.    The  advant^e  of  the  modification  tQ 
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which  reference  has  been  made  appears  to  be  in  giving  the  tru3te:?s 
the  power  to  exempt  parents  or  guardiana  from  fines  accruing  under 
the  general  laws  of  the  province,  providing  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  before  the  Slst  of  July  should  be  made  with  evidence  of 
inability  to  clothe  children,  or  to  send  them  on  account  o'f  health,  or 
of  their  attending  a  private  school,  etc.  The  ordinary  Board  of  Trus- 
tees has  a  great  deal  of  inertia.  It  cannot  now  move  to  fine  those  vi> 
lating  the  law.  The  inertia  in  this  ease  is  against  the  enforcement.  If 
the  board  showed  as  much  inertia  under  the  proposed  conditions — in 
remitting  fines — ihis  inertia  would  work  for  enforcement  At  least, 
the  latt«r  function  would  not  he  bo  unpleasant  as  the  former. 

I  sketch  the  principle  of  the  proposed  law  here; 

1.  The  names  and  ages  of  all  pupils  in  the  section  and  their  par- 
ents and  guardians  should  be  enrolled  in  the  register.  The  register  is 
already  prepared  for  it. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  teacher,  in  the  usual  manner,  should 
sum  the  attendance  of  each  pupil  in  one  column,  and  the  days  lost  in 
another  as  at  present. 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  trustees  shonld  take  the  number  of  days 
lost  by  the  children  of  each  family,  call  them  cents,  and  as  such  add 
them  to  the  poll-tax  to  be  collected  after  the  Ist  of  August. 

4.  At  different  times  of  the  year,  and  finally,  on  the  close  of  the 
school  about  the  first  week  of  July,  parents  should  be  notified  of  tha 
amount  of  days  of  absence  made  by  their  children. 

5.  During  the  last  week  in  July  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  at 
for  a  day  or  more  t^  hear  appeals  against  the  "absentee"  tax;  and  if 
the  reasons  were  sufficient,  the  tax  might  be  remitted  in  whole  or  in 
part.  If  no  appeal  should  be  m^de  before  the  Slat  July,  the  secretary 
should  simply  collect  the  absentee  tax  mth  the  poll  and  rate  tax. 

The  maximum  tax  for  the  absence  of  one  child  without  excuse  for 
a  wliole  year  would  be  only  about  $2.00.  But  the  knowledge  that 
"each  day's  absence  will  increase  my  tax"  should  help  to  make 
some  people  thoughtful.  It  would  tend  to  constant  regularity,  where- 
as the  present  system  is  satisfied  with  a  minimum  attendance,  which 
allows  of  much  injurious  irregidarity. 

Tlien,  again,  there  would  be  a  fairness  in  the  "absentee"  tax;  for 
the  section  loses  about  a  cent  from  the  county  fund  for  each  ab- 
sence, so  that  the  tax  would  be  merely  a  refund  to  the  section  of  what 
it  list  by  the  child's  absence,  and  what  the  section  is  at  present  forced 
to  pay  for  each  day's  absence.  These  notes  are  made  to  call  attention 
to  the  plan,  with  the  view  of  learning  whether  it  would  be  likely 
to  be  an  improvement. 
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I  quote  the  following  to  show  the  views  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  in  England,  as  expressed  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  England,  at  Longton,  North  Staffordshire, 
November,  1897.  Nova  Scotians  are  in  this  respect  very  much  like 
Englishmen*;  but  the  Englishmen  are  a  little  in  advance: 

"Sir  John  Qorst,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  said  the  cost  of  the 
schools  of  this  country  was  mainly  provided  from  three  sources.  The 
rates  contributed  in  round  numbers  £4,000,000  sterling,  the  volun- 
tary contributions  amounted  to  £1,000,000,  and  the  taxes  to  no  less 
than  £7,000,000.  He  wanted  to  show  how  this  great  provision — .is 
far  as  money  was  concerned,  liberal  enough — ^was  thrown  away.  The 
buildings  were  there;  excellent  teachers  were  in  them;  apparatus,  if 
not  always  quite  satisfactory,  was  at  any  rate  extremely  good.  But 
where  were  the  children?  It  was  a  fact  that  in  this  country  on  an 
average,  out  of  five  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  there  were 
only  four  there,  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  there  were  places 
like  Longton,  where  the  attendance  was  excellent,  it  would  be  seen 
that  there  must  be  many  districts  where  it  was  very  bad  to  bring  the 
general  average  so  low  as  81  per  cent.  If  parents  all  over  the  country 
were  really  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  their  children,  regularity  of 
attendance  at  school  would  not  need  any  law  to  enforce  it.  But  there 
was  a  law.  The  nation  at  large,  having  provided  schools  and  teach- 
ers, had  a  right  to  require  the  children's  attendance.  Only  three  ex- 
cuses for  non-attendance  were  allowed.  The  first  was  that  a  child 
was  being  satisfactorily  taught  elsewhere,  the  second  was  sickness,  and 
the  third  was  that  no  school  existed  within  a  distance — ^usually  put 
at  two  miles — which  the  child  could  conveniently  attend.  But  al- 
though this  law  existed,  it  was  very  imperfectly  enforced.  In  many 
places  where  education  was  most  wanted,  justices  who  were  supposed 
to  administer  the  law  very  frequently  refused  to  convict  and  impose 
the  fines  which  the  law  prescribed;  and  in  many  districts,  particu- 
larly in  rural  districts,  the  attendance  officers  appointed  ostensibly  to 
see  the  law  carried  out,  were  appointed  really  tk>  take  care  that  the 
law  should  be  violated  with  impunity.  (Laughter.)  He  could  pro- 
duce numerous  cases,  particularly  in  country  parishes,  where  the 
members  of  the  School  Boards  themselves  were  the  greatest  violators 
of  the  law,  and  where  the  attendance  officer  knew  very  well  that  he 
only  held  place  on  condition  that  he  should  not  put  the  law  in  force. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  It  was  irregularity  of  attendance  which  most 
kept  down  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  and  caused  waste  in  the  provision 
made  by  the  public  for  education.  What  was  done  in  this  matter 
abroad  ?  We  could  not  have  a  better  example  than  Switzerland,  a  re- 
public of  workers  which  for  its  size  exported  more  manufactures  than 
any  country  in  Europe.  What  did  its  government,  whicli  was  purely 
democratic,  and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  do  about 
education?  If  a  boy  or  a  girl  did  not  arrive  at  schDol  on  any  particu- 
lar day,  the  parent  next  morning  got  notice  from  a  public  authority 
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that  he  had  been  fined  so  many  francs.     (Laughter.)    If  he  did  not 
send  the  child  to  school  the  second  day,  he  was  fined   an  increaseil 
amount,  till  by  the  time  the  child  hM  been  absent  two  or  three  days, 
the  parent  had  really  a  serious  smn  to  pay.    The  consequence  was  that 
in  Switzerland  the  children  have  often  long  distances  to  go  to  school, 
and  would  laugh  at  our  prohibitory  two  miles;  they  seldom  absented 
themselves  at  all.     The  Board  law  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  child 
should  attend  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  was  an  ex- 
cellent law,  but  that  law  was  made  of  none  effect  by  the  exemptions, 
which  were  extremely  intricate  and  puzzling.    Up  te  the  age  of  eleven 
years  all  was  plain,  but  after  the  age  of  eleven  there  were  two  distinct 
doors  open  by  which  a  child  could  escape  school.     First  of  all,  the 
child  could  become  a  half-timer,  and  go  to  work  in  factory  or  work- 
shop, on  condition  of  attending  school  for  half  the  day.     Sometimes 
the  standard  was  fixed  by  local  by-laws  for  this  exemption  from  at- 
tendance for  half  the  day,  but  these  local  by-laws  presented  the  most 
extraordinary  variety,  making  the  standard  anything  from  the  first 
to  the  fifth.    There  were  91  parishes  which  made  the  standard  for  par- 
tial exemption  the  first  standard — (laughter) — ^there  were  1,513  par- 
ishes and  28  municipal  boroughs  which  made  the  second  standard  the 
standard  of  partial  exemption,  and  these   represented    no  less  than 
2,650,000  of  poulation.     Then  children  might,  at  any  time  after 
passing  eleven  years  of  age,  pass  a  standard  of  total  exemption,  and 
bid  good-bye  to  school  for  ever.    This  standard  varied  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh.     There  were  seven  parishes  in  England  where  the 
standard  of  total  exemption  was  only  the  third  standard;  there  were 
9,303  parishes  and  60  boroughs  in  which  it  was  the  fourth.    Indeed,  it 
was  a  credit  to  the  parents  of  this  country  that  so  many  of  them  kept 
their  children  at  school,  with  all  these  temptations  to  take  them  away. 
When  they  got  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  these  local  by-laws  ceased  t3 
operate,  and  the  child  could  escape  from  school  by  obtaining  what 
was  called  "the  dunce's  certificate,"  showing  that  for  five  years  he 
had  made  250  out  of  420  attendances  in  each  year,  continuing  both 
mornings  and  afternoons;  or  the  child  could  still  be  employed  in   a 
factory  or  workshop  until  he  or  she  obtained  the  loc^l  exemption 
certificate  which  was  established  by  local  by-laws,  or  until  standard 
four  was  passed.     The  effect  of  all  this  was,  if  we  counted  the  chil- 
dren at  school  in  their  ninth  year,  we  should  find  600,000;  at  ten  and 
eleven  years  there  was  about  the  same  numbers;  but  after  the  eleventh 
year  a  serious  leakage  began.    That  was  the  effect  of  our  law  of  ex- 
emption.   It  was  not  to  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  this  country 
as  a  class  that  this  child  labor  should  go  on.     (Cheers).     Facilities  for 
child  labor  lowered  the  wages  of  adults,  and  premature  taking  away 
of  children  from  school  increased  the  number  of  unskilled  workers, 
who  were  so  difficult  a  problem  at  present  to  deal  with,  and  whose 
existence  was  so  injurious  to  the  class  of  workers  at  large.    There  was 
another  injury  which  this  system  inflicted  on  the  workers  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  rendered  very  hopeless  all  attempts  at  soci^  refPTm*    No 
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goverament  and  no  parliament  could  withstand  anything  like  a  unani- 
mous demand  for  improvement  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated. 
Unless  we  intended  the  English  people  to  become  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the  world,  we  must  make  them  as  well 
prepared  for  the  work  they  h^d  to  do,  as  were  foreign  workmen. 
(Cheers.) 

As  an  outline  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  direction  of  technical 
education  in  the  province,  I  quote  a  portion  of  a  paper  read  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1897,  before  the 

INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS  ON  TECHNICAL   EDUCA- 

TION  IN  LONDON. 

"The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1891  as  given  in  the  last  census 
report  was  450,523.  Of  these  a  little  more  than  one-third  reported 
themselves  as  "wage-earners"  or  having  "occupations''  from  which 
came  the  general  support  of  the  whole  population.  They  are  gener- 
ally classified  as  follows: — 


u 
u 
u 
u 
i( 
u 


Occupied  in  Agriculture 53,340 

"  Mining  and  Fishing 29,893 

"  Manufacture  and  mechanical  work 26,541 

"  Domestic  and  personal  service  or  trades. .  23,463 

"  Trade  and  transportation   18,117 

"  The  Learned  Professions 6,100 

"  Spending  time,  energy  or  income 2,619 

Total    160,073 

These  figures  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  the  different  future  employments  of  those  who  should 
be  educated.  The  education  of  the  mothers  of  families,  who  with 
the  unemployed  children  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  "wage- 
earners,"  should  for  reasons  which  need  not  now  be  assigned,  be  even 
more  general  and  practical  than  that  of  the  average  wage-earner. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

"In  1864  the  public  "fi*ee-school'  system  was  introduced,  followed 
the  next  year  by  an  enrolment  of  about  24,000  pupils  at  a  cost  per 
annum  of  about  $212,000  to  the  Province  and  the  School  Boards. 
The  total  enrolment  in  1896  was  101,032,  which  cost  $813,335  for 
the  year.  The  public  school  course  of  study  is  very  definitely  or- 
ganized, having  eight  (annual)  grades  in  the  "common"  school 
(where  possible  with  an  additional  year  of  Kindergarten  for  pupils 
under  five  years  of  age)  and  four  grades  in  the  "high"  school,  making 
altogether  a  twelve  year  course  free  to  all  who  are  able  and  willing 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  same.  In  the  high  school  grades  ancient 
and  modem  languages  are  optional  subjects  to  the  student;  while 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences  are  imperative  up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year.  The 
completion  of  the  work  of  each  year  of  the  high  school  course  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  as  demonstrated  by  the  annual  terminal  provin- 
cial examina'tions,  is  recognized  by  the  award  of  a  certificate  con- 
taining on  its  margin  the  percentage  marks  given  by  the  Board  of 
Provincial  Examiners  on  each  subject;  thus,  even  should  the  cer- 
tificate be  not  a  "pass"  from  one  grade  to  another,  it  may  still  serve  the 
purpose  of  exeinpting  the  holder  from  the  passing  of  an  examination 
upon  particular  subjects  in  the  matriculation  of  students  into  the 
various  colleges,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  high  school  system  is  a  sort 
of  a  provincial  university,  under  which  all  the  high  schools  ^nd 
academies  (the  latter  being  simply  high  schools  which,  on  acc«.^unt 
of  the  provision  made  by  them  for  the  free  accommodation  of  all 
qualified  students  in  the  county  who  wish  to  attend,  receive  a  special 
grant  called  the  County  Academy  grant)  are  federated. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SENTIMENT. 

*Tor  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  impression  that  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  schools  of  this  continent  were  tending  to  stimulate  the 
youth  of  the  country  more  proportionately  towards  the  literary  and 
learned  professions  in  which,  as  shown  in  the  table  above,  but  some 
6,000  out  of  160,000  are  employed  in  Nova  Scotia,  tlW  towards 
the  industrial  occupations  in  which  the  masses  are  engaged.  As  the 
sentiments  determining  the  trend  of  the  occupations  of  the  future 
citizens  are  generally  called  into  existence  during  the  period  of 
common  school  life,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  so  modify  the  old 
literary  courses  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  high  school  as  to 
d(.*velop  pari  passu  the  industrial  and  patriotic  sentiments  and  a  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  pleasure  of  intelligent  and  skilled  labor. ,  This  is 
now  attempted  to  be  done  by  "nature  study,"  &c.,  the  accurate  ol)ser- 
vation  arid  roiTclation  of  all  the  common  phenomena,  natural  and  ar- 
tificial, in  each  locality,  rising  up  to  the  character  and  working  of  our 
national  institutions  and  the  glorious  inheritance  of  our  best  tradi- 
tions. 

"Since  1893,  the  Provincial  Normal  School  admits  as  candidates 
for  the  profes'sional  qualification  of  teachers  only  such  as  have,  already 
passed  the  re<|uired  standard  of  scholarship  at  the  proviuclul  high 
sdiool  ('Nsimii'atio.'Ji?.  While  pedagogy,  the  practice  and  theory  of 
education,  &c..  as  in  normal  schools  generally,  are  imporiaut  subjects 
hi  this  institution  m  addition  to  the  general  polishing  of  work  alivady 
more  or  less  completed  in  the  high  school,  special  stress  is  now  laid 
upon  the  fmther  development  of  the  practice  and  teaching  of  simple 
modelling  in  clay,  freehand  and  mathematical  drawing,  woodwork 
and  the  use  of  tools  generally,  practical  demonstrations  in  physics, 
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chemistry,  botany,  geology,  entomology  and  general  biology,  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  dairying,  &c.  Manual  training  subjects,  and 
such  as  cookery,  can  be  introduced  into  any  school  at  the  option  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  school  sections.  The  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Truro  is  affiliated  with  the  Provincial  School  of  Agricul- 
ture about  a  mile  distant,  and  all  candidates  for  a  diploma  are  re- 
quired to  take  one  or  more  subjects  according  to  the  class  in  which 
they  are  entered,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  give  successful 
object-lessons  adapted  to  the  industries  of  the  school  sections  in  which 
they  may  sometime  be  engaged.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
develop  in  the  pupils,  from  the  lowest  grade  upwards,  the  habit  of 
accurate  observation  and  the  study  of  all  common  phenomena  and 
objects,  with  the  action  and  interaction  of.  law,  natural,  social,  and 
civil,  so  far  as  exemplified  in  the  local  environment.  This  habit  it 
is  hoped,  may  make  the  work  of  the  common  schools  more  valuable 
as  a  general  foundation  for  all  professional  and  even  literary  careers, 
as  well  as  for  the  varied  and  increasing  complex  industrial  conditions 
of  our  times.  While  a  scientific  interest  and  an  intelligent  pleasure 
may  in  m^ny  cases  be  thus  created  in  occupations  otherwise  uninvit- 
ing or  repellant,  the  scientific  principles  conditioning  their  most  suc- 
cessful exploitation  are  simultaneously  revealed.  These  object- 
lessons  of  the  common  schools  are  carried  on  in  a  more  specialised 
form  in  the  several  grades  of  the  high  school. 

r 

SECONDAKY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

"Affiliated  to  the  public  school  system  or  otherwise  aided  by  public 
grants  are  the  following  institutions  of  secondary  rank  which  do 
work  in  general  technical  education. 

1.  The  manual  training  department  of  the  Provincial  ^^  Normal 
School  at  Truro  was  established  as  at  present  in  1893.  The  attend- 
ance in  1896  was  the  144  students  of  the  Nomijal  School.  There  is 
also  a  manual  training  department  in  woodwork,  opened  in  Halifax 
in  1891,  free  to  selected  classes  from  the  highest  grade  of 
the  conmion  schools  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  high  schools.  In 
Wolfville,  established  shortly  after  this.  Halifax  school,  there  is  the 
best  equipped  school  of  the  kind  in  the  province,  including  in  its 
course  ironwork  as  well  as  woodwork.  It  can  be  utilised  by  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  and  by  Acadia  College  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  but  it  receives  no  provincial  or  civic  grant,  and  is  supported 
by  fees  in  addition  to  the  original  private  ij^undation  bequeathed  to 
the  institution. 

2.  The  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  established  in 
1885,  has  now  two  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  manager  of  the 
farm.  The  attendance  in  1896  was  81  for  full  and  special  couraes, 
besides  the  141  students  taking  the  Normal  School  special  courses. 
The  school  has  conveniences  for  the  practical  study  of  all  branches  of 
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agriculture  and  horticulture  and  dairying.  The  school  building 
proper  is  fitted  up  with  qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical  labora- 
tories, a  dissecting  room,  bilolgical  labv>ratory  and  apparatus, 
reading  room  and  technical  library.  Under  the  aimual 
inspection  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  there  are  five  local  agricul- 
tural schools  in  the  charge  of  graduates,  who  also  conduct,  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  agricultural  work  ,the  ordii^ary  public  schools  of  the 
section. 

3.  The  Provincial  School  of  Horticulture  at  Wolfville,  was  estab- 
lished in  1893,  by  the  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  with  the  aid  of  an 
annual  grant  of  $2,000  from  the  Provincial  Government.  The 
attendance  in  1896  was  67. 

4.  The  Mining  Schools  were  established  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  They  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Mines.  By  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  all  managers,  under- 
groimd  managers,  and  overmen  are  required  to  hold  certificates  of 
competency  gained  by  examination.  These  examinations  are  con- 
ducted in  writing  by  a  Board  representing  equally  the  mining  profes- 
sion, the  employers  and  the  employees.  Instructors  are  appointed 
at  the  principal  mining  centres,  and  are  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  examination.  The  courses  extend  over  the  winter 
months,  and  the  instructors  are  paid  according  to  results.  The  can- 
didates for  certificates  as  managers  have  no  special  instructors,  they 
being  usually  men  already  holdmg  underground  managers'  certifi- 
cates, and  having  at  their  disposal  one  or  more  instructors  capable 
of  imparting  the  additional  information  distinguishing  managers  from 
the  lower  grades.  A  large  number  of  men  have  successfully  passed 
these  examinations,  and  now  fill  the  positions  of  tanist  about  our  cc^l 
mines.  -In  1896  40  certificates  were  issued  to  managers,  under- 
ground managers,  and  overmen.  A  similar  system  of  examination 
and  instruction  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  men  employed  about 
machinery  used  for  raising  and  lowering  persons  in  mines.  There  are 
three  classes  of  these  ceortificates,  and  altogether  there  were  16  granted 
during  1896. 

5.  The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  was  established  in 
Halifax  in  the  year  1887,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria:  It  is  subsi- 
dmdd  annually  by  grants  from  the  province  and  the  city.  There  is  a 
staff  of  four  instructors,  and  the  attendance  of  students  for  1896  was 
classified  as  follows: — ^Freehand  and  object  drawing,  34;  painting  and 
life  class,  19;  senior  mechanics,  10;  junior  mechanics,  22;  architec- 
ture, 21;  children's  class,  10;  deaf  and  dumb,  33.  Total  139.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  noting  the  nimiber  of  students  in  this  insti- 
tution that  many  of  the  subjects  taught  here  are  also  taught  in  their 
elementaiy  Btages  in  the  pubUc  school  and  in  the  ladies'  colleges  and 
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convents.  As  more  progress  is  made  the  character  of  this  institution 
will  further  advance,  confining  its  attention  to  the  higher  art  and 
design  education — ^which  it  already  successfully  affects. 

6.  A  school  of  cookery  has  lately  been  opened  in  the  city  of  Hali- 
fax in  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  for  more  advanced 
work.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  choice  of  a  course  to  all  the  girls 
in  grade  seven  (12  to  14  years  of  age)  in  the  schools  of  the  city  in 
return  for  a  grant  from  the  School  Board. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

"There  are  three  ladies'  colleges  and  two  conventual  colleges  which 
give  attention  to  the  development  of  art  and  some  of  the  practical 
applications  of  the  science  of  common  things.  There  are  two  small 
navigation  schools,  although  the  mathematical  principles  of  naviga- 
tion are  imperativB  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  course. 
There  are  at  least  two  institutions  which  give  special  attention  to 
commercial  subjects,  although  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
high  schools  the  principles  of  book-keeping  are  imperative.  The 
"Business  College"  at  Truro  reports  55  different  students  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  "Commercial  College"  at  Halifax,  225.  Much  of 
the  work  of  these  institutions  is  elementary  in  its  character,  so  that 
the  figures  of  attendance  would  not  be  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
work  of  secondary  rank. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

"There  are  no  less  than  seven  universities  and  institutions  having 
degree-conferring  powers  in  the  province.  Their  main  statistics  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table: —  , 


Name. 


Dalhousie 


Acadia 


Pine  Hill   •  •  • . 


King's  • 


St.  Francis  Xavier, 


Sainte  Anne 


Halifax  Medical  College  • 


Locality. 

Date. 

Halifax 

1863 

Wolfville 

1838 

Halifax 

1820 

Windsor 

1790 

Antigonish 

1854 

Church  Point 

1890 

Halifax 

1867 

Stu- 

AflSliation.     dents. 

1896 


Undenomina- 
tional 
Baptist 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal 

R.Cath.(Eng.) 

R.  Cath.  (Fr.) 

Undenomina- 
tional 


326 

121 

54 

32 

(a) 
(a) 
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(a).  These  two  institutions,  in  addition  to  their  functions  as  col- 
leges, sen-e  also  as  high  schools,  and  are  able  to  draw  the  county 
academy  grants  for  their  respective  counties,  on  account  of  their 
legal  affiliation  with  the  public  school  system.  The  respective  enrol- 
ments of  the  two,  112  and  18,  returned  as  high  school  pupils,  contain 
some  who  do  other  work  than  is  done  in  the  18  county  academies 
generally,  the  sum  total  of  whose  regular  attendance  was  1,632  for 
the  year  ended  1896. 

(b).  Most  of  the  students  for  the  Halifax  Medical  School  are  also 
enrolled  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousie,  and  are  therefore  not 
entered  here. 

"Ruling  ouo  theology,  medicine  and  law,  as  I  did  the  pedagogy  of 

the  Normal  School,  which  belongs  to  the  "professional"  rather  than 

the  "technical,"  taken  in  its  nairower  etymological  meaning,  j^nd 

applied  science  which  is  not  beyond  the  secondary  education,  the  work 

of  only  three  of  the  above-named  institutions  need  be  referred  to. 

"Acadia  College  has  its  professors  of  the  ordinary  sciences,  but 
ihuiiig  the  year  ended,  1896,  graduated  only  Bachelors  and  Masters 
of  Arts  and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Yet,  in  the  arts  course,  science 
subjects  are  taken;  and  the  proximity  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
and  School  of  Horticulture,  already  refeiTed  to,  permit  the  taking 
of  some  of  their  classes  in  the  college  course. 

^^King's  College  has  two  professors  in  its  staff  of  seven,  who  have 
charge  respectively  of  the  following  subjects: — (1)  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  engineering;  (2)  chemistry,  geology,  and 
mining.  Eleven  of  the  eighteen  students  enrolled  in  the  arts  course 
are  reported  as  taking  science  subjects  as  substitutes  for,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  "arts"  subjects. 

'dalhousie  Collie  returned  nineteen  as  enrolled  in  the  science 
faculty,  exclusive  of  'X97  in  arts,  some  of  whom  took  science  subjects. 
Dalhousie  also  had  80  in  medicine  and  60  in  law.  Thus,  propor- 
tionally, the  number  in  science  is  nearly  as  small  as  in  the  other 
institutions.  The  faculty  of  applied  science  has  six  professors  who 
are  also  members  of  the  arts  faculty,  and  14  special  lectures.  In 
addition  to  the  mathematics,  j^hysics,  chemistry,  &c.,  also  found  in 
the  arts  courses^  the  following  classes  have  been  formed: — assaying, 
mineralogy,  applied  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  civil  engineer- 
ing, surveying,  mining,  hydraulic  engineering,  municipal  engineering. 

"The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  dependent  on  its  own  universi- 
ties, however,  for  its  students  are  found  in  great  numben;  :n  the,  uni- 
versities and  technical  institutions  abroad." 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Table  XXI.,  page  37,    gives  the    detailed  statistics   for  the  year 
ended  July,  1897: 

A. 


UNDERt}RADUATBS   IN   ArTS.  1896. 

1st  year 57 

2nd     ''       60 

3rd     "       61 

4th     " 64 

Total  regular  in  Arts 242 

Total  general  in  Arts 94 

Total  in  Arts 336 

"         Science   30 

"         Medicine 50 

Law   60 


u 


Theology 70 


Total  (witJi  duplicate  registration) . .  546 

Students  Registered  twice 13 

Total  Students  in  the  4  Colleges 
unaffiliated  with  Public  School 
System    533 


1897. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

90 

33 

78 

«  •   • 

IS 

80 

19 

0)8 

4 

316 

74 

67 

27 

•  • 

383 

47 

32 

2 

62 

12 

74 

14 

63 

7 

•   • 

614 

.  * 

68 

64 

.  . 

51 

550 


47 


Total  number  of  graduates  up  to  date,  viz:— Kings,  473,  Preaby- 
terian,  312;  Acadia,  509;  Dalhousie,  745. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


B.  A.  . . 
B.  L.  . . 
M.  A.  . 
B.  Sc... 
B.  Eng 
M.  Eng 
B.  C.  L. 


LL.  B.. 
D.  a  L 


Ph.D. 


Al.    l'»j    vy.    J\l.j 

B.  D 

D.  D 


...... 


1896. 

1807: 

66 

83 

3 

0 

22 

27 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

14 

1 

4 

0 

0 

5 

12 

5 

7 

3 

2 

Total  number  of  degrees  conferred,  1896 124 

Total  number  of  degrees  conferred,  1807 155 
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COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  PAGE  38. 

Twenty-three  of  these  are  known  from  the  large  ladies'  colleges 
down  to  the  infant  school  of  6  pupils.  Their  statistics  are  given  so 
far  as  the  facts  could  be  obtained.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
them  all  is  1,973  with  an  estimated  average  attendance  of  1,297. 
These  institutions,  together  with  the  univel^ities,  are  the  only  known 
schools  independent  of  Provincial  control  and  aid. 

SPECIAL  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  Appendix  D,  page  132,  are  the  following  reports,  which  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Halifax  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 
Design,  and  the  Halifax  Medical  College.  There  is  no  report  from 
the  School  of  Horticulture,  on  account  of  the  promotion  of  the  direc- 
tor, E.  E.  Faville,  to  the  professorship  of  horticulture  in  the  State 
College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  his  absence  at  the  usual  time  of 
making  the  report.  From  personal  observance,  I  know  the  institu- 
tion to  have  been  making  creditable  progress  during  the  year  under 
his  management;  and  the  report  could  be  at  least  as  favorable  as  that 
of  the  previous  year,  with  the  general  statistics  showing  the  usual 
advance. 

In  Appendix  E,  page  153,  are  the  reports  of  the  Educational 
Institutes  held  within  the  school  year.  Thie  Sfwaumia  School  of 
Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  which  met  at  Yarmouth,  was 
its  eleventh  and  best  senrion.  The  public  spirit  and  general  environ- 
ment of  the  people  of  Yarmouth  contributed  much  to  making  the 
school  specially  enjoyable  and  edifying. 

The  mining  schQk)ls  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector 
of  mines  as  specified  on  page  liii  of  my  report  for  1896,  have  had  a 
successful  year.  Certificates  of  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses  prescribed  were  awarded  as  follows:  Managers,  5;  Under- 
grouild  Managers,  18;  Overmen,  17;  Engineers  (third  class),  10; 
(second' class),  2. 

DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  1898. 

The  following  notice  of  the  third  triennial  convention  of  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association  at  Halifax  in  August  next,  has 
been  given  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 

"The  third  convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  2nd  to  the 
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5tli  of  August,  1898.  Membership  fee,  One  Dollar.  Teachers  from 
Kov'd  Scotia  having  certificates  of  attendance  will  be  allowed  one 
week  additional  holidays  during  the  year  when  mutually  agreeable  to 
teachers  and  trustees  without  loss  of  grants  according  to  the  general 
regulations.  It  is  probable  similar  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the 
other  Provinces.  Application  will  be  made  for  reduced  rates  of 
travel  for  members,  the  details  of  which,  together  with  the  pro- 
gTammes  of  papers  and  discussions  in  the  diflPerent  sections,  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  first  convention  of  the  association  was  held  in  Hontreal,  181)2 ; 
the  second  in  Toronto,  1895;  both  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  for  Ontario. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elect  for  the  Halifax  Convention  of 
1898: 

President: — A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Vice-Presidents: — Hon.  Colonel  James  Baker,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, British  Columbia;  D.  H.  Goggin,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Eegina;  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton,  Winnipeg;  John  Millar,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  Ontario;  J.  M.  Harper,  LL.  D.,  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  Quebec;  J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Nova  Scotia;  J.  R.  Inch,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, New  Brunswick;  D.  J.  McLeod,  Esq.,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  P.  E.  Island. 

Secretary: — Alexander  McKay,  Esq.,  Supervisor  of  Public 
Schools,  Halifax. 

Treasurer: — G.  W.  Parmelee,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Secretary,  Education 
Department,  Province  of  Quebec. 

Directors: — ^Eev.  Dr.  Adams,  Principal  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
ville,  Quebec;  Dr.  John  A.  MacCabe,  Principal  Normal  School, 
Ottawa;  Inspector  J.  W.  McOuat,  B.  A.,  Lachute,  Quebec;  Inspector 
J.  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Ontario;  George  IT.  Hay,  M.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick;  Dr.  James  A,.  McLellan,  Principal  Ontario 
Normal  College;  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  Principal  Prince  of 
Wales  College,  P.  E.  Island;  Hon.  Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  Ontario,  and  past  President  of  the  Association,  Honorary 
Member. 

"As  this  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  takes 
the  place  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial  AsSvXjiation,  a  large  attend- 
ance is  expected  from  this  Province. 

"As  it  also  takes  the  place  of  the  Interprjvincial  Educational  Con- 
vention of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  St. 
John,  a  large  attendance  from  these  pro\inces  can  be  expected. 
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**As  this  season  of  the  year  at  the  seaside  combined  with  the  cheap 
rates  of  travel  expected  to  be  secured,  will  make  the  occasion  specially 
attractive  to  visitors  from  the  central  and  western  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion, one  of  the  greatest  gatherings  of  the  Educationists  of  Canada 
may  reasonably  be  expected." 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  school  year,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of 
September  last,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  joint  insti- 
tute of  the  teachers  of  Saint  John  and  Charlotte  counties  of  Xew 
Brunswick,  and  Washington  county  of  the  State  of  Maine,  held  in 
the  Canadian  border  town  of  Saint  Stephen.  I  was  both  edified 
and  delighted  by  my  association  with  the  many  progressive  pub- 
lic men  from  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line  who  took  part  in 
that  successful  international  convention,  among  whom  I  may  name 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  Superintendent  for  Maine,  Dr.  James 
R.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick, 
and  el.  T.  Whitlock,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  interesting  Saint  Stephen, 
which  pleasantly  faces  Calais  on  the  other  side  of  the  historic  and 
beautiful  boundary  river  St  Croix. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  COUNTY  ACADEMIES,  &c. 
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APPOHTIONMENT  OF  COUNTY   FUND. 
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GOVERNMENT  AID  TO   POOR   SECTIONS. 


TABLE  XVn. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections. 


COUNTIES. 


Annnapolis 
Antigonish 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester    . 
Cumberland 

Digby    

(jiuysboro    .  . 
Halifax    . . . 

Hants 

Inverness   . 

Kings  

Lunenburg 
Pietou   .... 
Queens  . .  . 
Richmond   . 
Shelbume    . 
Victoria    . . 
Yarmouth 


Total   1897 
Total  1896. 


Increase 
Decrease 


Paid  by  GoTernment  over  and 
aboTe  the  ordinary  Granta,  towarda 
Salarifa  of  Teaohara  employed  in 
Poor  Sectiona. 


I 


Firat  Half  Tear. 


$133  07 

109  03 

123  22 

205  40 

178  97 

143  12 

66  32 

172  65 

115  73 

199  38 

131  71 

153  96 

129  48 

106  72 

108  79 

40  67 

60  67 

92  32 

$2271  21 
1864  63 


Seuond  Half  Year. 


$124  10 

126  61 
123  91 

94  60 
121  03 
153  48 
101  88 

127  35 
115  35 
100  62 
126  81 
117  69 

119  26 
115  00 
100  48 

44  32 

120  99 
103  59 

$2037  07 
2034  45 

2  62 


TOTAL. 


$257  17 
235  64 

247  13 
300  00 
300  00 
296  60 
168  20 
300  00 
231  08 
300  00 
258  52 
271  65 

248  74 
221  72 
209  27 

84  99 
181  66 
195  91 

$4308  28 
3899  08 

409  20 


SPECIAL   COUNTY   AID. 


TABLE    XVUI. 

PooB  Sections —Special  County  Aid. 


Amount  of  (Jountj  AMtument 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

Sections  having 
iichooh. 

1      and 

1  "" 

iiiu;  .How 

Annapolis  Coiintv   of    

23 

$205 

28 

Antigonish,           "          .... 

17 

173 

01 

fape  Breton.       "         

17 

20i 

04 

C^lcliester,          "          

28 

373  01 

( 'mnberland,        "          

24 

2«7 

5fl 

Digbv.  District,  of 

10 

1!I4 

«7 

Clare,              "          

7 

82 

99 

Guysboro,       "          

8 

110 

22 

St.  Mary's,     '■         

5 

+3 

08 

Halifax,  County  of 

•2  b 

31] 

+9 

Hants,  District  of,  East  .... 

12 

lOS 

34 

Hants,  District  of,  West  ,  . 

6 

00 

66 

Inverness,  Oounlv  of   

26 

290  48 

Kings, 

2i, 

2«3 

42 

^..iinenburgand  New  Dnblin, 

17 

Cbeater,  District  of 

3 

30 

34 

Pictou,  County  of 

18 

1112 

31 

Queens,           "         

U 

155 

86 

Richmond,      "         .". . 

12 

15S 

8R 

Shelbume,  Di»triet  of 

r. 

57 

27 

Barrington.            "          

3 

37 

08 

\  ictoria,    Coimtv   of 

U 

192 

57 

Vammutb,    nistrli'l    of. . .  . 

]1 

130 

49 

Argyle,                "         

4 

43 

OS 

Total  1897    

-ISfl 

»3762 

41 

Total   ISM   

.309 

3350 

55 

30 

»  411 

»« 

Decrease    
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TABLE  XXIV. 

SUMMARY  OF  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION, 

YEAR  ENDED  JULY,  1897. 

Provincial  Grants  to  Teachers $182,463  87 

County  Academy  Grants 15,860  00 

Examination  (gross) 4,803   10 

Inspection    13,725  00 

Normal  and  Model  Schools  9,175  00 

Travelling  Expenses  Normal  School  Students 1,700  00 

School  of  Agriculture 1,650  00 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 5,343  75 

School  for  the  Blind 3,300  00 

Government  Night  Schools 1,514  81 

School  of  Science 100  00 

Expenses  (office)   1,139  46 

Salaries 3,400  00 

Travelling  Expenses  Superintendent 400  00 

$244,574  91) 

Loss-— Refund  Common  Schools $      50  37 

Loss— Examination  Fees 1,713  53  $     1,763  90 

$242,811  09 
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Corner,  Manual  Thaininq  Workshop,  NovaI:Scotia  Normal  School, 


Corner,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School.  1697. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


REPORT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Sir: — The  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  last  year  was  up 
to  the  average.  A  marked  feature  of  the  session  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  the  students  in  the  "C"  class,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  that  of  the  "B"  class.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  seeking  qualifications  for  license  to  follow  up  academic 
work  through  the  third  year,  and  obtain  high  school  certificates  of 
grade  **B"  before  taking  a  professional  course  at  the  Normal  School. 
Many  of  them,  adding  Jx)  this  scholarship  qualification  the  minimum 
professional  certificate,  take  license  of  second  class  ("C")  and  teach 
for  a  year  or  more  before  coming  to  the  Normal  School.  With  this 
practical  experience,  gained  it  may  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils 
on  whom  they  experimented,  they  are,  no  doubt,  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  educational  principles  inculcated  at  the  Normal  School, 
and  to  give  more  ready  response  to  the  training  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  them. 

The  number  of  diplomas  of  the  various  ranks  awarded,  and  the 
names  of  the  students  to  whom  they  were  given,  as  well  as  various 
other  facts,  are  included  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement. 

During  the  session  we  were  favored  with  an  exceedingly  interesting 
course  of  lectures  by  the  following  gentlemen: 

A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Education,  on  Industrial 
Education; 

Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  D.  C.  L.,  Attorney-General,  on  Civics; 

John  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  on  School  Athletics; 

Rev.  Prof.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  on  Physics  in  Our  Conmion  Schools; 

The  Governor-Generars  medals  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
Silver  medal  to  Ernest  W.  Robinson,  for  the  best  iessay  on  Correla- 
tion of  Studies  in  our  Public  Schools ; 

Bronze  medal  to  Miss  Lottie  R.  Haughn,  for  the  best  essay  on  Why 
Teachers  are  required  to  Keep  Neat  and  Accurate  School  Registers. 
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Heretofore  we  have  had  two  silver  medals  placed  at  our  disposal, 
and  as  no  intimation  of  change  had  been  received,  the  second  medal 
was  competed  for  as  usual,  and  was  awarded  to  Miss  Annie  A.  D. 
Pickles.  On  making  application  for  the  medals  shortly  before  our 
closing,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  his  Excellency's  Secretary  that 
one  of  the  silver  medals  had  been  withdrawn. 

Our  closing  in  June  was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Prof.. 
Theodore  H.  Rand,  D.  C.  L.,  of  MacMaster  University,  Toronto,  gave 
a  brilliant  address,  suited  to  the  occasion.  We  were  honored  by  the 
presence  of  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Governor-General  of  Canada,  His  Honor  Malachy  Bowes  Daly, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Hon.  G^oge  H. 
Murray,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
anomalous  condition  of  the  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  Nor- 
mal School.  While  we  are  using  this  appendage  to  oiu*  equipments 
as  a  part  of  our  machinery,  and  regard  it  as  an  important  agency 
in  the  training  of  teachers  for  our  public  schools,  it  really  has  no 
place  within  the  Normal  School  organization.  It  is  simply  a  private 
concern 'without  any  reliable  basis.  A  specially  ungracious  feature 
in  the  arrangements  by  which  it  exists  is  the  condition  which  requires 
the  instrctor  to  pay  the  janitor  for  such  attention  as  he  is  required  to 
give  the  Kindergarten.  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  a  Kindergar- 
ten is,  at  the  present  day,  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  well-organized  Normal  School,  and  I  beg  to  urge  that  our 
Kindergarten  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  institution,  and  that  it 
be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  Model  School  depart- 
ments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.   CALKIN, 

Principal. 

Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  August  25,  1897. 
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STUDENTS   OF   SESSION    1896-'97. 


AWARDED  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMAS. 


{The  figures  show  the  number  of  the  Diploma.) 

Baker,  Elma 9 Sheet  Harbor Halifax. 

Bigney,  James  H ........  1 Tusket Tarmoutb. 

Blackadar,  George  D 11 ... .  Hebron " 

Caldwell,  Mabel  E 10 ... .  Cambridge Kings. 

Cann,  Jeauette  A 3. . .  .Yarmouth Tarmoutb. 

Flemming,  Ernest. . . . :  .  .6. . .  .Great  YiPage Colchester. 

Grant,  Milton  D 13. . .  .Eureka Pictou. 

Macritchie,  John  M 7 Englishtown Yictoria. 

McGray,  Marga^^et  W ....  2 ... .  Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Marchant,  Ethel berta   ..  •  •  5 . . . .  Brooklyn  St Kings. 

O'Brien,  Mary  A 8.... Noel Hants. 

Smyth,  Patrick  S 14 Port  Hood Inverness. 

Stirling,  John  •  • 12 ... .  Clifton 

Tooker,  Beatrice 4. . .  .Yarmouth Yarmouth. 


AWARDED  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Alcorn,  Emily  F 19 ... .  Berwick Kings. 

Balcom,  Edith  M 12 Paradise Annapolis. 

Beaton,  Katharine 24 Springhill Cumberland. 

Bethel],  Clarence  G 34. . .  .Port  La  Tour Shelburne. 

Bishop,  Mina  A 22 ... .  Digby Digby. 

Blackwood,  Florence  •  •  •  •  13 Halifax Halifax. 

Bruce,  Charles  J .48. . .  .Truro Colchester. 

Cameron,  Minnie .......  14 ... .  Stellerton Pictou. 

Campbell,  Jessie  B 23 ... .  Baddeck Victoria. 

Capstick,  Herman 35 ... .  Lockeport Shelburne. 

Chisholm,  Edna  M 64 ... .  Great  Village Coleheseer. 

Chute,  Flora  L 8. . .  .Berwick Kings. 

Crowe,  Clara 63 ... .  Pleasant  Hills Colchester. 

Crowe,  Fred  L 54. . .  .Lower  Truro " 

Cunningham,  John  H ...  41 ... .  Guysborougb Guysborough. 

Delaney,  James  A 37 ...  •  Halifax  Halifax. 

De Wolfe,  Loran  A 44.  • . .  West  Gore Hants. 

Eaton,  Grace  1 60.. .  .Truro Colchester. 

Ellenwood,  Bertha  D  . .  .15. . .  .Yarmouth   Yarmouth. 

Freeman,  Frank  E 52,. .  .Paradise Annapolis. 

GoodwiOy  George  L 58.» .  .Upper  Granville ^ 
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Hendry,  Edward  S 43 North  Brookfield Queens. 

Hunt,  R.  Leigh 45 Brookfield " 

Jacques,  Frank  B 62 ... .  Auburn Kings. 

Eeddy,  Owen  B 42 ... .  Milton Queens. 

Eempton,  May  L 26 Milton " 

Kinney,  Laura 16 Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Lee,  Angie  M ^ .  30 . . .  •  Aylesf ord Kings. 

Linton,  Hav ward 49 ... .  Truro Colchester. 

MacAmis,  Kate  1 25 ... .  Antigonish Antigonish. 

McBain,  Alexander  R. .  .36. . .  .Meadowville Pictou. 

MacCurdy,  Gertrude. . .  .32. . .  .Onslow  Station Colchester. 

Macdonald,  Juanita  A  .  .31 . .  •  .Truro '' 

McDonald,  Nina 33 Lockeport Shelburne. 

MacDougall,  Ethel 27. . .  .West  Gore Hants. 

Mclver,  John  A 40. . .  .South  Cove Victoria. 

McKay,  Mary  F 59 ... .  Plymouth Yarmouth. 

MacKenzie,  Sophia  S  ••  .10 River  John Pictou. 

McLean,  John  R 55. . .  .Port  Morien Cape  Breton. 

McLellan,  Mary 61 ... .  Noel    Hants. 

McRae,  Muriel  H 9 Durham Pictou. 

Marchant,  Laura  L 57 ... .  Brooklyn  St King:«. 

Marshall,  Lillian  E  ..... 58. .. . Halifax Halifax. 

Morrison,  John  C 38 Englishtown Victoria. 

Moses,  Winifred 17 ... .  South  Ohio Yarmouth. 

Murray,  Eben  H 56 ... .  Plainfield Pictou. 

Purney,  John 39 ... .  Shelburne Shelburne. 

Raymond,  Luella  A 18. . .  .Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Robinson,  Ernest  W 50. . .  .Lakeville Kings. 

Spurr,  Alice  M 11.... Melvern  Square Annapolis. 

Swanson,  Mary   Mack. .  .29 Kentville Kings. 

Thomas,  Alice 21 Dartmouth Halifax. 

Thomas,  Louise  L 28 Truro Colchester. 

Webster,  Eugenie  V  ... .20. . .  .Brooklyn  St Kings. 

Wheelock,  Frank  E 46 ... .  Lawrencetown Annapolis. 

White,  Jennie  Mack 7 . . . .  Berwick Kings. 

Whitman,  George  W 47 Guysborough Guysborough. 

Wood,  Berton  J 51 Lakeville Kings. 


QUALIFIED    FOR    FIRST    RANK    DIPLOMAS    AFTER   ON] 
YEAR   SUCCESSFUL   TEACHING,— IN   THE  MEAN"- 
TIME  HOLDING  SECOND  RANK.    . 


Butchart,  Ada  M 34 Truro Colchester. 

Conway,  Isabella  H 30 Springhill Cumberland 

Durland,  Royden  K  ...  .30 Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Freeman,  Alberta  T  ....  32 Milton Queens. 

Lamey,  Bessie 29. . .  .Port  Hawkesbury  . .  .Inverness. 

McDougall,  John 35 ... .  Riverside  Corner  ....  Hants. 

Moore,  Clara  M 33 ... .  Truro Colchester. 

Sutherland,  Jennie  I. . .  .31 . . . •  Halifax Halifax. 
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AWARDED   SECOND   RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Archibald,  Nettie  J 15 Truro Colchester. 

Boyle,  Rose  L 10 ... .  West  Caledonia Queens. 

Brannen.  Luella .13. . .  .Lower  Woods  Hbr.  ..Shelburne. 

Caldwell,  Elsie  F 9 . . . .  Westchester Cumberland. 

Christie,  Violet  A 11.... Harmony Colchester. 

Copeland,  Eliza  A 1 Merigomish Pictou. 

Creighton,  Laura  J 10. . .  .West  River Pictou. 

Crowe,  Annie 2 . . . .  Beaver  Brook Colchester. 

D'Entreraont,  Raymond  .22 ....  West  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

Ervin,  Mary  E 21 Gay's  River  Road . . .  .Halifax. 

Jeffers*,  Annie  L 16. . .  .Newville Cumberland. 

Johnston,  Isabella 8 Halifax Halifax. 

Lanner,  Margaret 18 ... .  Springhill Cumberland. 

Lyall,  Beatrice  H 7. .  ^.Halifax Halifax. 

Lynch,  Jennie  C 14 ... .  Truro Colchester. 

Morton,  James  R 28. . . . Milton Queens. 

Murray,  Chrintine  M 20 Logan ville Pictou. 

Murray,  Grace  E 6 . . . .  Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

O'Brien,  Nancy  E 17 Noel Hants. 

Pickles,  Annie  A.  D  ....   4 Nictaux  Falls Annapolis. 

Rice,  Hattie  A 25 Baddeck  Forks Victoria. 

Rutherford,  Ethel 12 Truro Colchester. 

Webster,  Annie  A 5 .  • . .  Cambridge Kings. 

Woodward,  Millie  R.  R.   3.. .  .Nictaux  Falls Annapolis. 


QUALIFIED  FOR  SECOND   RANK   DIPLOMAS  AFTER  ONE 
YEAR  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING,— IN  THE  MEAN- 

TIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RANK. 


Dickson,  Lena  L 35 ... .  Hantsport Hants. 

Johnstone,  Blanche  B. .  .31 . .  . .  West  New  Annan  . .  .  .Colchester. 


AWARDED  THIRD  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Archibald,  Minnie  M  ....  37 ... .  Truro Colchester. 

Baird,  Ethel ..10. .  ..Salem    . .    Cumberland. 

Beranger,  Mary  E 17. . .  .River  Bourgeois Richmond. 

Bourque,  Mary  M  . . 20 Eel  Brook Yarmouth. 

Brechin,  Maggie 30. .  .  .Upper  Nine  Mile  River. Hants. 

Brundage,  Katharine 39 ... . Tidnish    Cumberland. 

Cameron,  Hattie  B  ....  .33. .  •  .Urbania Hants. 

Cameron,  Rachel  MacD  .28. .  ••  Piedmont  Valley Pictou. 

Carroichael,  Thomas  H . .  27 . . .  •  Windsor Hants, 
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Chinholm,  Delena 12 ... .  Truro Colchester. 

Crowe,  Annie  G 24. . .  .Truro 

Dimock,  Winona  B 13. . .  .Truro 

Doncaster,  Lilla  A 6 Leicester Cumberland. 

Fulton,  Mabel 19 Cross  Roads    Colchester. 

Grant,  Lottie  R 22 Cross  Roads    

Hartegan,  Elizabeth  ....  36 ...  •  Big  Baddeck ....    ...  Victoria. 

Haughn,  Lottie  R 21 Lapland Lunenburg. 

Kennedy,^ Christie 41 . .  •  .Pleasant  Valley Colchester. 

Knock,  Laura  M 34. . .  .Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

Landells,  Emma  B 40 ... .  Meagher  s  Grant Halifax. 

Lougbead,  George  W  . .  .42 Beaver  Brook Colchester. 

McDonald,  Catherine  . .  .14. . .  .Caledonia  Mills Antigonish. 

McDonald,  Mary  E 3 North  River 

MacDonald,  Sadie  J 15 James  River  Station . . 

McLean,  Margaret  I  •  •  •  •  7 Margarets vi lie Annapolis. 

MacLeod,  Je&»ie  M 5 . . . .  West  New  Annan  ....  Colchester. 

McLeod.  Margaret  S ....  16 ... .  Hunter  s  Mountain  • . .  Victoria. 

Macneill,  Maggie 4. . .  .Lingan Cape  Breton. 

McMutt,  Eressa  B 23.  • . .  West  St.  Andrew's  •  •  .Colchester. 

Matheson,  Katie  M 43 Grand  River Richmond. 

Mulock,  Adelaide  S 11 . . .  .Rhodes*  Corner Lunenburg. 

Purdy,  Maggie 9 . . . .  Little  River Cumberland. 

Robinson,  Alice  A 29 Diligent  River " 

Smallwood,  Lizzie  B  •  • . .  32 Truro Colchester. 

Smith,  Laura  M 38 ... .  Dublin  Shore Lunenburg. 

Taylor,  Annie  M 1 Morse  Road Annapolis. 

Thompson,  Catherine  L  .  8 Nine  Mile  River Hants; 

Tobin,  Minnie  T 2. . .  .Clyde  River Shelburne. 

Watson,  Isabel  C 26 .  • . .  Baddeck Victoria. 

White,  Sarah  C 18 Basin  River  Inhab'nts. Richmond. 

Withrow,  Cynthia  E. . .  .25 Truro Colchester. 


COURSE  UNCOMPLETED. 


Bernard,  Katie  S 

Chrihtie,  Gertrude 

McLean,  Neil  J 

McLellan,  John  A 

Murphy,  Emma 


. . .  Pictou Pictou. 

. . .  Truro Colchester. 

. . .  Fourchu Richmond. 

. . .  Kempt  Road " 

. .  .Wallace  Bridge Cumberland. 


ADVANCED  TO  ACADEMIC  RANK. 


Fraser,  Daniel  A .  • . .  New  Glasgow Pictou 

Lawson,  Thomas Grafton Kings. 

Logan,  Bessie  M Truro Colchester. 
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STUDENTS    OF    A     FORMER    YEAR     ADVANCED     FROM 
SECOND  RANK  TO  FIRST  RANK  ON  INSPECTOR'S 

RECOMMENDATION. 


Allen,  Stella 

Bishop,  Ida  M . .  • 

Black,  Sadie  E 

Crowe,  Winfield  A 

Donavon,  Florence  E  •  •  • 

Elliott,  Jane 

Graham,  Jessie  E 

Longhead,  Carrie 

Macdonnell,  Beatrice 

O'Brien,  Katie  E 

Park,  Florence  M 

Peppard,  Sarah  I    

Roop,  Ernest  P 

SprouU,  Katie  F 

Starratt,  Harry  J 


•  • 


.  Halifax Halifax 

.  Truro Colchester. 

.  Amherst Cumberland. 

.  Truro Colchester. 

.Truro 

.  Springhill Cumberland. 

.  Bear  River Digby- 

.Truro Colchester. 

.  Port  Hood Inverness. 

.  Noel Hants. 

.Beaver  Brook Colchester. 

.Great  Village .. 

.  Clementsport   Annapolis. 

.  Stellarton Pictou. 

.  Paradise Annapolis. 


STUDENTS     OF    A    FORMER     YEAR     ADVANCED     FROM 
THIRD  RANK  TO  SECOND  RANK  ON  INSPECTOR'S 

RECOMMENDATION. 


Murphy,  Bella 

Parker,  Alice 

Ritcey,  Sarah  M  ........ 

Sutherland,  Dorothy  J. . 
Trenholm,  Minnie  I  . . . . 

Webster,  Leora  C 


. .  Truro Colchester. 

. .  Tenny  Cape Hants. 

. .Ritcey *s  Cove Lunenburg. 

.  .The  Falls Colchester. 

. .  Fort  Lawrence .......  Cumberland. 

..Cambridge Kings. 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


A.  H.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  *  • 

Superintendent  of  Education: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Pro- 
vincial School  of  Agriculture,  for  the  school  year  ended  31st  July, 
1897. 

During  the  past  year  seventy  students  have  attended  this  school. 
They  came  from  the  following  counties  and  countries:  Richmond,  1; 
Victoria,  ^;  Guysboro,  2;  Pictou,  3;  Colchester,  21;  Halifax,  7;  Cum- 
berland, 1;  Hants,  2;  Kings,  4;  Annapolis,  8;  Queens,  3;  Shelburne, 
4;  Digby,  1;  Yarmouth,  7;  Mass.,  U.  S.,  1;  Scotland,  1;  England,  1; 
New  Brunswick,  1.     Total,  70. 

Of  this  nimiber  twenty'seven  are  in  attendance  at  this  date  (July 
31st.) 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  (July  31st,  1896)  there  were  twenty 
students  in  attendance  at  the  school,  which  has  been  in  continuous  ses- 
sion ever  since.  While  no  winter  session  was  advertised,  not  only  did 
we  have  a  large  regular  attendance,  but  a  large  number  of  teachers 
took  advantage  of  the  course  in  special  lines.  • 

Until  April  the  course  of  study  given  in  the  calendar  for  1896 
and  since  April  the  course  in  the  calendar  for  1897  have 
l>een  followed.  In  the  last  calendar  the  arrangement  of 
the  course  was  radically  altered  to  make  it  better  conform  to  the  re- 
gular succession  of  farm  work.  With  this  arrangement,  the  student 
can  enter  in  the  spring,  and  have  his  instruction  accompany  the  work 
on  the  farm  throughout  the  year. 

I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  character  of  the  instruction.  In  every 
subject  the  student  learns  by  doing.  If  the  subject  be  a  study  of  the 
beneficial  or  injurious  insects,  he  will  watch  and  observe  their  charac- 
ter and 'habits  under  natural  conditions,  and  then  will  study  them  in 
confinement  till  he  has  become  well  acquainted  with  them.  Having 
done  this  he  will  then  review  the  literature  upon  them,  and  compare 
it  with  the  information  he  has  acquired.  In  the  same  way  each  sub- 
ject is  taught,  and  as  a  result  our  students  and  graduates  become  in- 
telligent individuals,  able  to  observe,  think  and  act. 
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On  account  of  the  changes  made  in  our  calendar  the  most  of  our 
udents  taking  the  full  course  will  not  complete  it    until    Decem- 
ber. 

There  are  nineteen  taking  the  full  course,  besides  those  in  special 
classes. 

Although  the  most  of  the  students  will  not  graduate  till  December 
I  am  able  to  recommend  the«following  as  having  completed  the  regu- 
lar or  special  course  as  indicated: 

TEACHERS'  DIPLOMAS. 

George  Grassie  Archibald Truro,  Colchester  Co. 

Leslie  Cleveland  Harlow Lockeport,  Shelbume  Co. 

Arthur  G.  Buggies Annapolis,  Annapolis  Co. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Warren  S.  Webb Wallace,  Cumberland  Co. 

Lome  A.  DeWolf e West  Gore,  Hants  Co. 

Benton  J.  Wood Lakeville,  Kings  Co. 

Fred  L.  Crowe Lower  Village,  Col.  Co. 

Benton  F.  Porter Truro,  Col.  Co. 

Harry  F.  Harding Truro,  Col.  Co. 

A.  W.  Leslie  Smith Truro,  Col.  Co. 

Melville  W.  Blanchard Truro,  Col.  Co. 

Florence  E.  Donovan Truro,  Col.  Co. 

William  M.  Hepburn,  B.  A Pictou,  Pictou  Co. 

William  M.  Aymar Digby,  Digby  Co. 

Louise  Thomas Truro,  Col.  Co. 

Albinus  W.  Homer Salem,  Yarmouth  Co. 

Joseph  Chapman  Dalrymple Truro,  Col.  Co. 

Louis  Frank  Waters London,  England 

Mary  O'Brien Noel,  Hants  Co 

Clarence  G.  Bethell Port  La  Lour,  Shelbume. 

Herman  Capstick Lockeport,  Shelbume  Co. 

John  Charles  Morrison Englishtown,  Victoria  Co. 

John  A.  Mclver South  Cove,  Victoria  Co. 

Owen  B.  Keddy Milton,  Queens  Co. 

Edward  S.  Hendry North  Brookfield,  Queens  Co. 

R.  Leigh  Hunt '.  .Brookfield,  Queens  Co. 

George  W.  Whitman Guysboro,  Guysboro  Co. 

Ernest  Robinson Lakeville,  Kings  Co. 

G.  L.  Goodwin Upper  Granville,  Ann.  Co 

The  following  graduate  students  have  been  in  attendance  the  pa5 
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Charles  H.  Churchill Brooklyn,  Yarmouth  Co. 

WilUe  A.  Eoss Hilden,  Col.  Co 

Charles  J.  Bruce Bible  HUl,  Col.  Co. 

G.  G.  Archibald Truro,  Col.  Co. 

SUMMER  TERM  FOR  TEACHERS. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  during  the  past  summer, 
twenty-six  teachers  taking  advantage  of  the  instruction. 

A  number  of  college  undergraduates  and  graduates  have  attended 
both  during  spring  and  summer  terms. 

CALENDAR. 

The  session  of  the  school  will  open  as  follows  in  the  coming  year: 

November  Ist,  1897;  February  3rd,1898;  April  lat,  1898;  May 
5th,  1898;  July  7th,  1898. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  school,  giving  the  subjects 
and  the  hours  devoted  to  each,  as  well  as  the  exact  time  of  recitation 
in  each  subject,  appears  in  the  printed  calendar,  and  is  an  epitome  of 
our  work,  so  that  I  need  not  repeat  it  here, 

NORMAL  CLASSES. 

Every  student  attending  the  Provincial  Normal  School  received  in- 
struction in  the  Sciences  at  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  amount 
of  time  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  very  similai*  to  that  of  last 
year. 

LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  localities  have  had  local  "Agricultural  Schools," 
either  for  the  year  or  a  part  of  the  year.  While  these  schools  are  doing 
good  work,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  should  do  more 
'Work  than  has  been  required  of  them  in  the  past.  They  stand  unri- 
valled as  a  means  of  making  our  education  more  scientific  and  prac- 
t:ical,  but  as  there  are  no  similar  schools  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we,. 
on  this  account,  have  no  precedents  to  follow.  It  has  been  necessary 
tx}  give  the  teacher  more  latitude,  especially  since  the  introductory 
Btage  has  been  passed.  I  trust  that  under  the  new  regulations  recom- 
:mended  they  will  become  even  a  greater  force  for  good  than  before. 

They  were  held  at  Little  Glace  Bay,  C.  B. ;  Beaver's  Cove,  C.  B. ; 
TTnion  Hall,  Pictou  Co.;  Richmond,  Halifax;  Melvem  Spuare,  Anna- 
polis Co. ;  Freeport,  Digby  Co. ;  Port  Maitland,  Yarmouth  Co. ;  Mid- 
dleton,  Annapolis  Co. 
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Again,  I  can  report  that  another  teacher,  Mr.  W.  O.  Creighton,  of 
West  River,  Pictou,  has  left  the  profession  to  devote  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  farm,  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Xo  sooner  are  teachers 
properly  educated  to  teach  farming  than  they  become  farmers.  A 
majority  of  the  Agricultural  Teachers  teaching  this  year  have  farms 
of  their  own.  I  may  mention,  also,  that  during  the  past  year  five  of 
our  farmer  graduates  purchased  farms  in  Xova  Scotia,  namely,  two 
in  Cape  Breton  and  three  in  Nova  Scotia  proper. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  work  in  Horticulture  is  becoming  more  important  each  year. 
Like  Agriculture,  it  can  be  taught  successfully  only  when  the  teach- 
ing is  combined  with  practical  work.  On  this  acount  some  land  has 
always  been  devoted  to  this  work,  but  during  the  present  season  a  lar- 
ger amoimt  than  ever. 

Fruit  crops  were  a  failure  this  year  on  account  of  the  very  unfavor- 
able season;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  unfavorable  conditions  nearly  every 
tree  has  some  fruit.  While  others  had  their  plum  trees  killed  or 
severely  injured,  only  some  of  the  fruit  buds  of  ours  were. 

Our  crop  of  vegetables  is  the  largest  had  for  some  years,  and  will 
reach  maturity  before  severe  frost.  The  following  varieties  are  grow- 
ing: The  various  root  crops,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  brussels  sprouts, 
broccoli,  kohl  rabi,  tomatoes,  beans,  peas,  com,  squash,  melons,  onions. 
The  success  of  these  under  very  unfavorable  conditions  has  been  in- 
structive to  the  student,  and  to  many  others  who  have  obsers'ed  their 
growth. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

Permission  was  given  this  spring  to  utilize  the  land  between  the 
residence  and  school  building  for  an  arboretum.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  growing  here  the  trees  and  bushes  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  eventual- 
ly such  foreign  varieties  as  may  be  desirable.  The  advantages  and 
benefits  of  such  an  arboretum  are  evident.  Already  we  have  planted 
a  number  of  our  native  trees,  and  Dr.  Saunders,  the  director  of  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Station,  kindly  sent  us  forty  new  species  this 
spring,  all  but  two  of  which  are  growing  nicely. 

H.   W.   SMITH, 
Prin.  School  of  Agriculture. 
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DISTRICT  NO.  1— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 

G.  CREIGHTON,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  school  year  end- 
ed July  3l8t,  1897.  Every  section  in  the  Musquodoboit  district  had 
school  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Lake  Egmont,  Kerr  and 
Glenmore,  sparsely  settled  sections,  close  their  schools  during  the 
winter  months. 

Sheet  Harbor  Road  Section  has  been  without  a  school  for  several 
years.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  re-open  a  school  during  the  coming 
year. 

An  evening  school  was  conducted  at  the  Dufferin  Mines  by  Mr. 
Hogan,  a  resident  teacher,  as  the  cessation  of  mining  operations  ren- 
dered the  support  of  a  day  school  impossible. 

• 

A  school  building,  begun  at  Mushaboom  in  1891,  was  not  comple- 
ted until  this  year.  A  school  was  opened  last  September.  This  sec- 
tion had  been  without  a  school  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

In  Western  Halifax  all  schools  in  the  organized  districts  were  in 
operation,  excepting  that  of  West  Dover.  The  failure  of  this  section 
to  maintain  a  school  was  in  part  due  to  the  terrible  scourge  of  diph- 
theria, which  proved  so  fatal  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

There  are  eight  rural  schools  in  W.  Halifax,  attended  almost  exclu- 
sively by  coloured  children — African,  Lucasville,  Maroon  Hill,  Cobe- 
quid  Road,  Beech  Hill,  Lake  Loon,  New  Road  and  Partridge  River. 

The  Partridge  River  school  house  was  burned  in  1892.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Wood  and  B.  H.  Eaton  a  building  was  secured, 
and  a  school  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Eaton  were  also  instrumental  in  having  a  suitable  school  house  built 
at  New  Road.    There  has  been  no  school  in  this  section  since  1882. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics,  relating  to  the  schools  of  this 
inspectorate  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest. 


CITT  AND  COUNTY   OF   HALIFAX. 
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The  school  buildings  at  Maroon  Hill  and  Lake  Loon  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition. 

A  new  school  house  has  been  completed  at  East  Jeddore.  Hackett's 
Cove,  East  River  and  South  Ship  Harbor  sections  have  new  buildings 
in  course  of  erection. 

The  following  sections  have  made  substantial  improvements  to 
their  school  buildings  during  the  year:  Lower  Meagher's  Grant, 
Goff,  Higginsville,  Lindsay  Lake,  Musquodoboit  Harbor,  Lower  Lake- 
ville,  Cow  Bay,  Oakfield,  Grand  Lake,  Glen  Margaret,  East  Sheet 
Harbor  and  West  Sheet  Harbor. 

Much  needed  improvement  to  school  grounds  was  made  on  Arbor 
Day  in  quite  a  number  of  sections.  At  Smith's  Cove  a  neat  fence 
was  placed  around  a. plot  of  groimd,  which  the  school  children  convert- 
ed into  a  pretty  flower  garden. 

■ 

Smith's  Cove  section  supplies  text  books  free.  The  general  adop- 
tion of  such  a  system  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  teachers  in  this  district,  with  few  exceptions^  are  endeavoring 
faithfully  to  carry  out  the  directions  given  in  the  outlined  course  of 
study.  The  ordinary  branches  are  taught  with  a  fair  degree  of  in- 
telligence, but  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  training 
in  good  schools  find  it  difficult  to  give  instruction  in  music,  nature 
lessons  and  drawing. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  best  work  is  done  by  those  teachers  who  have 
received  Normal  training  in  addition  to  a  thorough  drill  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  common  and  high  schools. 

The  Dartmouth  schools,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr. 
Miller,  continue  to  do  good  work. 

The  excellent  report  of  Supervisor  McKay  to  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  renders  further  reference  to  the  work  of  the  city 
schools  superfluous. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  CREIGHTON. 
To  A.  H.  MACKAY,  LL.D., 

Superindendent  of  Education. 
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DISTRICT  NO.  2— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  MACINTOSH,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  public 
schools  of  Inspectorate  District,  No.  2,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st, 
1897. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  sections,  and  very  few 
changes  in  boundaries,  so  that  the  district  remains  practically  the 
same  as  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  schools  in  operation, 
etc.: 

Counties.  No.  Schools.    Na  Teachers.       No.  B«pil8.  Att^jndancc. 

Lunenburg... 173  184  7,521  818,133 

Queens 59  62  2,193  246,953 

Total,    1897 232  246  9,714  1,065,080 

Total,    1896 228  241  9,708  1,071,175 

Increase 4  5  6 

Decrease 6,089 

This  shows  that  although  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools,  teachers  and  pupils,  the  days'  attendance  was  smaller  than  in 
1896.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  attendance  has 
fallen  below  the  normal,  as  the  attendance  for  1896  was  exceptionally 
high,  being  42,485  days  greater  than  in  1895. 

In  Lunenburg  Co.,  the  schools  were  open  on  an  average  198  days, 
and  in  Queens  Co.,  200  days  out  of  a  full  term  of  215  days. 

The  proportion  of  population  attending  school  in  Lunenburg  €o. 
was  1  in  4.1,  and  in  Queens  1  in  4.8. 

Lunenburg  Co.  reports  605,  and  Queens  150  children  that  did  not 
attend  at  all  during  the  year. 

Of  the  246  teachers  employed  in  the  district,  70  were  Normal 
School  graduates. 

A.         •  B.  C.  D.  Males.  Females. 

Lunenburg  County 3         17         66         98         21         lft3 

Queens  Co 1  8         26         27  8  54 
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AVEKAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES. 
Lunenburg  County. 

A.  B.  c.  D. 

Males $855         $384         $216         $177 

Females 650  277  216  158 

Queens  County. 

Males $750         $418         $262         $143 

Females 279  216  147 

Six  sections  in  Lunenburg  Co.  had  no  school  during  the  year.  Two 
of  these  are  only  nominal  sections.  The  others  usually  have  school 
for  part  of  the  term  only,  and  failed  to  secure  teachers  for  that  part 
most  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

Every  school  in  Queens  Co.  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  operation 
some  part  of  the  year.  The  two  sections  reported  without  school  in 
the  abstracts  are  dormant  sections,  not  organized  and  not  likely  to  be. 
The  few  children  in  these  sections  attend  neighboring  schools. 

New  schools  were  opened  in  Eosebud  and  Maplewood  sections,  and 
additional  departments  in  Lunenburg,  Blockhouse,  Chester  Basin  and 
Milton. 

New  school  houses  have  been  built  in  Falkland,  Maplewood,  Mise- 
ner's  and  Port  Mouton,  North — ^all  supplied  with  improved  patent 
seats  and  desks. 

The  following  sections  have  made  extensive  repairs  to  l)uildings, 
improvements  to  school  premises  or  supplied  new  furniture,  viz. 
—Black  Rocks,  Middle  South,  Upper  Rosebay,  Ritcey's  Cove,  Block- 
liouse,  Upper  Cornwall,  Upper  Chelsea,  Lower  Chelsea,  Port  Med- 
^ay,  Port  Jolie,  Eagle  Head,  White  PiDint  and  East  Port  Medway. 

Smaller  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  a  number  of 
father  sections. 

I  am  safe  in  reporting  that  the  school  houses  and  premises  in  this 
district,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  never  in  as  good  condition  as  at  the 
present  time. 

In  respect  to  the  regular  work  of  the  schools,  I  have  little  that  is 
new  to  report.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  have  worked  faith- 
fully and  well  ,and  given  a  good  year's  service.  The  outlook  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging.  The  course  of  study  is  becoming  better  under- 
stood from  year  to  year,  and  consequently  is  being  used  to  better  ad- 
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vantage  in  the  classification  of  the  schools.  My  impressions  gained 
from  the  past  year's  inspection,  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  common  school  course,  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Reading  is  poorly  taught  in  a  majority  of  the  schools. 

Writing  has  this  year  received  much  more  attention  than  formerly, 
and  considerable  improvement  has  been  made. 

Arithmetic  is  better  taught  than  any  other  subject  of  the  course. 

Geography,  in  too  many  of  the  schools,  is  taught,  or  rather  learned, 
wholly  from  the  text  book.  The  pupils  prepare  the  lessons  at  home  by 
committing  the  text  to  memory,  and  take  up  the  time  of  the  school 
reciting  it  to  the  teacher. 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  method  of  teaching  Grammar,  and  may  be  largely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, attributed  to  the  discarding  of  the  text  book.  We  now  sel- 
dom find  the  text  book  used  below  the  8th  grade.  Formerly,  much 
time  was  wasted,  and  very  meagre  if  any  practical  results  obtained. 

Drawing  and  Music  may  be  called  new  subjects  in  the  schools. 
Many  of  the  teachers  knew  little  about  either,  but  made  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  qualify  themselves,  and  the  results  have  been  most  encourag- 
ing. 

Nature  Lessons  were  brought  prominently  before  the  miscellaneous 
schools  by  the  distribution  of  the  "Nature  Observation"  sheets  in  the 
April  Journal  of  Education.  The  schools  interested  in  these  lessons 
returned  the  sheets  with  the  desired  information.  The  practical  na- 
ture of  the  useful  knowledge  paper  in  the  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations keeps  Nature  Lessons  a  live  subject  in  the  larger  graded 

schools. 

/ 

It  was  found  necessary  during  the  year  to  supply  a  second  High 
School  teacher  in  the  Lunenburg  Academy  in  order  to  efficiently 
serve  the  large  and  increasing  attendance  of  High  School  pupils.  The 
results  of  the  Provincial  Examinations  show  that  the  work  of  this 
Academy  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in 
the  province. 

The  Bridgewater  and  Mahone  Bay  High  Schools  are  also  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  large  per  centage  of  successful  candidates. 

J.  D.  Sprague,  Esq., so  long  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Academy, 
was  out  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  year,  and  his  place  filled  by  J.  S. 
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Layton,  B.A.,  of  Dalhousie  College.    We  are  glad  to  know  that  Prin- 
cipal Sprague  resumes  charge  next  year. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  could  not  be  had  to  fill  all  the 
schools,  particularly  those  opening  after  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
and  a  few  permissive  licenses  had  to  be  granted.  Trustees  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  this  practice  will  not  be  continued,  and  next 
year  I  expect,  with  po^ibly  a  single  exception,  to  have  every  school  in 
charge  of  a  licensed  teacher. 

The  extremely  wet  weather,  and  almost  impassable  condition  of  the 
roads  during  the  autumn  and  spring  made  the  work  of  inspection  a 
difficult  task.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  all  the  schools  in  ses- 
sion at  the  time  of  my  visitation,  and  a  number  of  them  a  second  time. 

With  three  exceptions,  the  returns  came  to  hand  within  the  speci- 
fied time,  and  although  two  were  grossly  incorrect,  and  the  teachers 
sending  in  the  same  were  required  to  make  out  new  ones,  they  were 
on  the  whole  superior  to  those  of  any  former  year. 

The  registers  are,  with  a  very  rare  exception,  satisfactorily  kept. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  various  boards  of  commis- 
sioners and  trustees  have  rendered  me  much  assistance  during  the 
year. 

In  concludon,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  dis- 
trict for  more  oomplete  and  detailed  information. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  MACINTOSH. 
To  A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT  NO.  3— YARMOUTH  AND  SHELBURNE. 

JAMES  H.  MUNRO,  Inspector. 

Sir, — The  past  year  was  a  good  working  one  in  the  schools  of  this 
district.  More  teachers  were  employed,  a  larger  number  of  pu^Mb  re- 
gistered, and  an  increase  in  the  grand  total  days'  attendance  was 
made.  Prior  to  1896-7  the  number  of  schools  did  not  exceed  186, 
but  now  I  have  to  report  196,  which  averaged  204.3  teaching  days. 
With  one  exception  (Bell  Neck)  all  the  schools  were  open  some  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  only  sections  without  schools  were  those  without 
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school  houses,  namely,  MacNutt's  Island,  Morris  Island  and  West 
Green  Harbor.  The  trustees  of  Bell  Xeck  were  very  anxious  to  en- 
gage a  teacher,  so  long  as  no  teacher  could  be  had,  but  when  I  assured 
them  of  the  services  of  a  competent  young  woman  just  returned  from 
the  Normal  School,  they  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  "that  the 
chidren  had  gone  to  the  woods,  and  they  could  not  get  them  out." 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  intimated  that  two  new  school  houses 
would  soon  be  completed,  and  that  they  would  receive  attention  in  this 
report — Belleville,  No.  10,  and  South  Belleville,  No.  10  1-2.  Both 
buildings  are  fine,  modem  in  the  plan  of  ventilation,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  blackboard.  When  all  the  contemplated  improvements 
are  effected,  there  will  not  be  more  attractive  school  houses  in  the  ru- 
ral parts  of  Yarmouth  County.  Two  men  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  valuable  services — Ambrose  Doucet  and  John  B.  Pothier,  secre- 
taries of  the  boards  of  the  respective  sections.  The  experience  gained 
thus  far  justifies  the  dividing  of  the  late  section.  There  was  a 
large  registered  attendance  in  both  schools,  and  the  averages  were 
exceptionally  high.  The  averages  for  the  year  were:  No.  10 — 75.8, 
and  No.  10  1-2—70.4. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  West  Green  Harbor  school  house 
will  soon  be  finished,  and  that  school  will  be  open  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  year. 

There  were  expended  during  the  year,  chiefly  in  repairs  and  the 
purchase  of  new  furniture,  $2,025.00  in  Yarmouth  County,  and 
$1,405.00  in  Shelbume.  The  following  sections  substituted  patent 
furniture  for  the  old  style,  and  otherwise  improved  the  school  rooms: 
Canaan,  Hamilton,  Middle  Clyde,  Upper  West  Pubnico,  and  Birch 
Town.  In  some  sections  important  additions  were  made  to  the  ap- 
paratus, including  maps,  charts  of  colors,  boxes  of  forms,  and  Web- 
ster's International  dictionary.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in 
several  sections  Yaggy's  portfolio  of  geographical  charts.  Our  school 
rooms  present  a  very  favorable  contrast  to  what  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  some  places  far  more  interest  is  shown  in  the  care  of  the 
grounds  and  smroundings.  One  might  think  that  these  would  serve 
as  "object  lessons,"  and  stimulate  other  people  "to  go  and  do  likewise." 
But  experience  proves  that  the  presentation  of  what  is  good  is  not  al- 
ways followed  by  the  adoption  of  it. 

For  a  f few  years  past  there  was  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  but  the  indi- 
cations are  that  from  this  time  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand.  In 
French  sections  the  scarcity  may  still  exist,  for  while  trustees  are 
willing  to  hire  English  teachers  for  the  advanced  departments,  they 
consider  them  unsuited  to  teach  the  primary  schools  when  the  children 
do  not  understand  English.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  more 
licensed  French  teachers  than  there  are.     It  is  true  a  considerable 
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number  come  up  to  the  provincial  examination,  but  too  often  their 
effort  r^ults  in  failure.  Indeed  I  am  told  that  the  notion  is  some- 
what current  that  even  a  failure  will  qualify  for  a  "permissive/'  and 
consequently  their  best  ability  is  not  exerted.  French  teachers  have 
complained  iu  my  hearing  that  the  holders  of  permissives  were  as  well 
paid  as  they  were,  though  they  got  their  licenses  in  the  regular  way, 
and  took  a  course  of  training  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  attendance  at  the  provincial  examination  was  larger  than  in 
previous  years,  the  total  number  of  candidates  being  237.  They  were 
classed  thus  at  the  several  stations: 

A 

Yarmouth   8 

Barrington 0 

Shelbume   0 

Lockeport    0 

Total   8  34  73  122  237 

Thirty-two  candidates  sought  to  qualify  for  licenses  to  teach:  At 
Yarmouth,  6;  Barrington,  6;  Shelbume,  8;  and  Lockeport,  13.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  candidates  for  licenses  are  still  few  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  that  applied  some  years  aero. 

All  high  school  pupils  now  look  forward  to  "the  testing  time," 
which  comes  round  with  the  regularity  of  tte  month  of  July.  This 
certainly  stimulates  study,  and  draws  out  the  best  ability  of  those 
who  are  solicitous  to  succeed.  No  doubt  there  are  drones  that  even 
the  prospect  of  a  strict  examination  will  not  quicken,  but  even  in 
their  case  it  may  be  assumed  that  more  and  better  work  is  done  in 
view  of  the  provincial  examination. 

A  reference  to  the  above  table  will  show  that  in  Eastern  Shelbume 
there  were  18  candidates  for  B  scholarships  and  22  for  C,  while  in 
W^tem  Shelbume  (Barrington)  there  were  no  candidates  for  B,  and 
only  12  for  C.  As  the  population  of  the  county  is  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  municipalities,  one  may  wonder  at  the  in- 
equality, both  as  regards  the  number  and  the  attainments  of  candi- 
dates in  these  sub-districts.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  In 
Shelbume  there  are  two  high  schools — Shelbume  and  Lockeport — 
both  doing  high  school  work  exclusively.  In  Barrington  there  is 
no  high  school,  and  consequently  candidates  are  prepared  in  schools 
which  are  already  taxed  for  time  to  cover  the  common  school  course. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  talk  among  the  rate  payers  of  uniting 
the  head  sections  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  high  school,  but  no  practi" 
eal  measures  were  adopted,  and  the  scheme,  such  as  it  was,  has  been 
abandoned.    There  is  only  one  section  which  is  able  to  give  the  muni- 
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cipality  the  advantages  of  a  high  school,  and  that  is  Clark's  Harbor. 
Already  the  school  consists  of  four  departments,  and  there  is  abundant 
material  to  make  a  fifth,  consequently  it  would  then  claim  in  this  re- 
spect a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  Shelbume  Academy.  Indeed,  as  it 
is  a  rapidly  growing  place,in  the  event  of  building  a  new  school  house, 
I  would  recommend  a  capacity  of  six  rooms.  Two  fine  buildings,  one 
of  which  may  be  described  as  magnificent,  attest  to  the  public  spirit 
of  the  people.    Let  a  third  soon  be  added. 

The  influence  and  utility  of  a  good  high  school  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  would  swell  the  attendance,  kindle  ambitions  that  are 
now  dormant,  gratify  in  a  laudable  way  local  pride,  and  furnish  an 
opportimity  to  the  young  people  in  every  part  of  the  municipality  to 
get  a  higher  education.  My  hope  of  seeing  a  high  school  in  Barring- 
ton  is  fixed  on  Clark's  Harbor,  and  I  confidently  predict  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  I  shall  see  a  high  school  there  fequal  in  efficiency 
to  either  of  the  high  schools  in  the  east  of  the  county. 

The  general  work  of  the  schools  diflPered  little  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  sections  where  good  teachers  succeeded  poor  ones,  I 
found  improved  schools,  and  where  the  opposite  occurred,  the  schools 
were  poor  or  rapidly  becoming  so.  On  the  whole  the  tendency  is  in 
the  direction  of  improvement.  Teachers  realize  that  their  engage- 
ments bind  them  to  t^ach  the  course  of  study,  not  merely  the  parts 
which  suit  their  tastes  or  convenience.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  come  to  a 
school  where  calisthenics,  music  and  nature  lessons  do  not  receive 
attention.  In  their  absence  profuse  apologies  are  made,  which  might 
be  shortened  by  an  acknowledgment  of  incompetence  or  laziness.  In 
some  schools  calisthenics  is  a  beautiful  exercise,  the  pupils  not  only 
being  easy  and  graceful  in  their  movements  and  the  attitudes,  but  im- 
derstanding  their  actions  as  bearing  on  the  development  of  their 
bodies.  In  Milton  school  my  ideal  was  realized  in  the  movements  and 
evolutions  of  the  combined  classes  of  the  two  senior  departments. 
Singing  embraces  patriotic  songs,  and  the  music  one  hears  is  fervent 
enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  "a  Britisher."  The  taunt — that  Nova  Seo- 
tians  are  lacking  in  patriotic  pride — is  a  baseless  slander.  A  scientist 
might  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  oral  lessons,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  say  they  are  bearing  fruit.  A  recent  graduate  of  a  pub- 
lic school  remarked  that  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  intelligence  of 
children  with  regard  to  the  natural  objects  aroundthem.  When  he  was 
a  pupil,  school  books  were  the  only  things  which  received  attention, 
but  now  beast  and  bird,  plant  and  rock,  all  the  phases  of  nature  were 
objects  of  intelligent  interest  in  their  walks  to  and  from  school.  At 
Ohio  (Yarmouth  Co.),  I  saw  quite  a  large  collection  of  minerals  in 
the  primary  room,  and  in  reply  to  my  enquiry  was  told  that  the  pupils 
gathered  them  in  the  section,  and  that  the  teacher,  with  some  help, 
bad  classified  and  labelled  them. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Rogers,  who  held  the  principalship  of  Lower  Town 
school  for  fifteen  years,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt.  As  a  mark  of  the  high 
value  set  upon  his  long  connection  with  the  school,  the  commissioners 
appointed  Mr.  Rogers  assistant  principal  in  a  department,  where  his 
duties  will  be  less  onerous.  Mr.  Rogers  wa^  held  in  much  esteem  by  the 
subordinate  teachers,  and  his  management  had  in  view  the  harmony 
and  progress  of  all  the  departments.  Mr.  A.  W.  Horner  will  take 
Mr.  Starratt's  place  in  the  room  preparatory  to  the  academy.  Both 
are  experienced  teachers,  and  will  do  good  work  in  their  new  spheres. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wyman,  a  late  graduiate  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy,  will 
take  charge  of  the  advanced  department  of  Salem  school.  Mr.  Wy- 
man holds  class  A  license. 

All  the  schools  in  Yarmouth  town  are  well  "officered."  I  visited 
most  of  them  twice  during  the  year,  and  can  affirm  that  they  are  doing 
superior  work.  In  Shelbume  town,  I  always  find  some  good  schools, 
but  at  my  last  visit  I  saw  improvement  all  round.  Mr.  E.  E.  Mack, 
class  A,  took  the  principalship  of  Lockeport  school  in  mid-winter. 
From  what  I  saw  of  his  work,  I  inferred  that  the  trustees  had  made  a 
good  choice.  Mr.  Simeon  Kempton  taught  the  preparatory  for  many 
years — how  many  I  cannot  tell — ^and  having  resigned  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Bessie  Heckman,  a  teacher  of  much  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  was  not  unnoticed  by  our  pupils.  In  Yar- 
mouth town  and  West  Maitland  they  took  a  public  part  in  appropriate 
exercises.  At  Clark's  Harbor  flags  lined  and  crowed  the  streets,  and 
streamed  in  profusion  from  every  roof.  There  was  a  procession  of 
the  Odd  Fellows,  who  planted  commemoration  trees  in  the  school 
grounds.  In  the  evening  the  hall  was  crowded,  and  speeches  breath- 
ing patriotism  and  love  for  our  gracious  sovereign  were  cheered  most 
heartily.  In  no  place  of  the  district  was  the  celebration  on  so  large  a 
Bcale  as  in  the  town  of  Shelbume.  There  was  a  large  asemblage, 
people  having  come  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  amuse- 
ments and  exercises  school  boys  and  girls  were  conspicuous  actors. 

Everybody  knows  that  in  the  month  of  July  the  summer  school  of 
science  met  in  Yarmouth  for  the  first  time.  Under  the  direction  of 
t:he  president,  Principal  Cameron,  all  the  arangements  fitted  in  like 
olockwork.  The  town  treated  the  school  most  hospitably,  and  the 
<:itizen8,  from  the  mayor  down,  endeavored  to  make  the  occasion 
xnemorable.  At  the  final  meeting,  no  one  could  dispute  the  assertion, 
— ^that  Yarmouth  is  the  best  place  in  the  province  of  Xova  Scotia  for 
^he  Summer  School  of  Science. 

In  closing,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  attention  which  ray 
communications,  addressed  to  the  department,  receive,  and  to  express 
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my  obligations  for  your  well-considered  advice  in  cases  where  advice 
was  needed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  MITNKO, 
To  A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D. 

Sperintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT  NO.  4.— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S.  MORSE,  A.  M.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — ^The  following  general  report  for  the  school  year  ended  July 
31st,  1897,  is  hereby  submitted.  The  monthly  reports,  which  have 
been  transmitted  regularly  during  the  year,  and  the  statistical  tables 
compiled  from  the  annual  retuns,  render  a  lengthy  written  report  un- 
necessary. 

There  have  been  no  new  school  buildings  erected  during  the  year. 
Repairs,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  been  made  in  various  sections. 
The  school  house  in  St.  Croix  section.  No.  14,  Annapolis  East,  has 
been  condemned;  and  in  two  or  three  other  sections  in  Clare  the 
trustees  have  been  directed  to  provide  increased  accommodation, 
which  at  this  writing  is  done. 

In  my  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  of  having  pro- 
per plans  of  school  houses  prepared  and  prescribed.  I  wish  still  to  em- 
phasize the  need  of  such  a  book  of  plans  being  prepared  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  authorized  standard  according  to  which  all  new  school 
buildings — especially  for  the  common  schools — mii,st  conform. 

As  regards  apparatus  and  general  equipment  but  little  impovement 
can  be  reported.  All  schools  have  some  of  the  most  essential  articles. 
There  are  but  few  which  are  properly  supplied  in  all  respects.  Trus- 
tees have  been  urged  to  place  in  the  estimates  for  the  sanction  of  the 
rate-payers  at  the  annual  metings  sums  for  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
creased supply  of  apparatus,  but  the  response  has  not  been  as  general 
as  could  have  been  desired. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  two  in  the  number  of  school  sections. 
Cherryfield  and  Forrest  Dale  sections,  in  the  district  of  Annapolis 
East,  which  were  formed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  in  May,  1896, 
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lave  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
it  the  annual  meetings  in  June  were  regularly  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees.  These  sections  will  erect  school  houses  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  warrant. 

There  are  now  189  school  sections  in  this  inspectoral  district,  of 
s^hich  number  eleven  were  without  organization  and  supported  no 
schools  during  the  year.  Fifty-four  sections,  including  the  eleven 
without  organization,  were  classed  as  "poor  sections."  A  few 
iections  were  permitted,  for  good  and  suiScient  reasons,  to  have 
schools  part  of  the  year  only,  and  a  few  others  maintained  schools  less 
han  the  full  year  from  unavoidable  causes. 

My  "Notes  of  Inspection"  will  give  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  all  the  schools  except  one  in  Brooklyn  East  section,  No. 
10,  in  the  district  of  Annapolis  East,  which  unexpectedly  closed  for 
:he  year  before  my  visit  of  inspection,  and  the  Clare  Academy,  to 
vhich  reference  will  be  made  hereinafter.  As  the  school  in  Brooklyn 
2ast  section  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Carrie  Westhaver,  an  experienced 
eacher,  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  it  was  taught  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ler.  There  were,  as  usual,  schools  of  all  degrees  of  efficiency,  but  in 
iew  of  the  fact  that  forty-eight  new  teachers  were  employed  in 
etching  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of  poorly  taught  schools  was 
luite  limited. 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  applied  for  examination 
'or  certificates  of  scholarship  at  the  four  examination  stations  in  this 
nspectoral  district,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  came  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous schools  and  from  graded  schools  other  than  the  County 
Academies.  Those  who  were  prepared  for  examination  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous schools  were  necessarily  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  owing 

0  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  almost  without  exception  destitute 
)f  a  supply  of  apparatus  necessary  for  the  proper  study  of  physics  and 
»hemistry.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  from  this  cause  and  from  the 
routh  and  inexperience  of  some  of  the  candidates  a  considerable 
)roportion  of  the  number  applying  for  examination  will  fail  in  passing 
he  prescribed  tests. 

The  course  of  study  is  being  fairly  well  followed,  and  has  produced 

1  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  schools  which  was  lacking  under  the 
)ld  system.  The  ordinary  branches  of  study  are  receiving  attention 
it  the  hands  of  teachers  commensurate  with  their  ability  to  impart 
nstruction  therein.  A  few  of  the  teachers  cannot  give  proper  in- 
itruction  in  vocal  music,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  depend  upon 
iuch  extrinsic  aids  as  they  can  comniand.  In  some  cases  calisthenics 
md  the  nature  lessons  are  not  receiving  the  attention  that  their  im- 
portance demands,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  had  received  no 
previous  training  in  these  subjects.     Of  the  ordinary  branches  of 
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study,  vn-iting  appears  to  be  the  moat  poorly  taught  in  many  of  tbe 
9cliool3.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  being  paid  to  giving  instruction 
in  the  elementary  principles.  If  a  small  hand-book  on  this  subject 
were  prescribed  for  the  uae  of  teachers  it  would  probably  be  found 
to  be  beneficial. 

Eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  children,  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  reported  to  be  in  sections  having 
schools  in  this  inspectoral  district.  Of  this  number  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  were  reported  not  to  have  attended  school  during  the  year. 
The  registered  attendance,  however,  was  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  seven-tenths,  being  fifty-seven  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled.  This  is  about  four  per 
cent,  better  than  was  reported  last  year. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  optional  compulsory  attendance  law  in 
1895,  it  has  been  adopted  by  vote  of  the  rate-payers  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  102,  and  rejected  in  76  sections.  Eleven  sections  not 
being  organized  did  not  vote  thereon.  The  adoption  of  the  law  has 
not  resulted  in  a  very  material  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils, 
or  in  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  tliose  who  were  enrolled. 
The  small  increase  in  the  attendance  this  year  may  have  been  due  to 
the  adoption  of  the  law.  No  instances  in  which  fines  have  been  im- 
posed for  non-attendance  have  come  to  my  notice.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  very  little  effort,  if  any,  is  made  to  enforce  the  law 
where  it  has  been  iidopted,  and  if  not  enforced  it  will  soon  produce 
no  effect.  Some  scheme  to  ensure  greater  regularity  in  attendance, 
the  name  of  which  would  be  less  objectionable  to  parents  than  the 
present  enactment,  and  which  could  be  operated  with  less  trouble  to 
trustees,  might  produce  far  better  results.  Such  a  scheme  as  yon 
have  outlined  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  October,  1896,  and 
referred  to  in  last  annual  report,  whereby  parents  should  be  taxed 
one  cent  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  pupil  {with  certain  limitations), 
if  enacted,  irf  place  of  sections  76  to  85  of  the  present  law,  would,  it 
ia  believed,  produce  results  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  are 
now  being  attained. 

The  meetings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  were  held  in  the  Academy,  at  Digby,  on  the  20th  and  21st 
days  of  May.  About  one  hundred  teachers  were  present,  including 
five  from  Yarmouth  county,  A  full  programme  was  presented,  em- 
bracing carefully  prepared  papers  and  lessons  as  follows: 

1.  The  Influence  of  the  Home  and  of  the  Section  on  the  Work 

of  the  School Miss  Carrie  Westhaver. 

2.  TTnmane  Education Prin.  BenoiL 

3.  All  Illustrated  Lesson  in  Zoology' Jfr.  N.  W.  Hogg. 
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4.  The  Adaptability  of  Kindergarten  Methods  to  Primary 

G  rade  Woriv Miss  Bertha  M.  Rice. 

5.  Drawing Miss  Ottie  Smith. 

6.  The  Metric  System Miss  Laura  M.  Messenger. 

7.  The  School  of  Agriculture Prin.  W.  S.  Phinney. 

8.  Reading Miss  Jennie  M.  Atchison. 

9.  Drawing  (2nd  lesson) Mis  Ottie  Smith. 

10.  Physical  Geography    Prin.  Mc Vicar. 

11.  Tennvson's  Dream  of  Fair  Women Prin.  Cameron. 

The  attendance  of  Dr.  Mackay,  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
of  Principal  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth  Academy,  of  Professor  Smith, 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Miss  Ottie  Smith,  of  the  Xormal 
School,  all. of  whom  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  contributed  mater- 
ially to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  A  very  large  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Oddfellows'  Hall,  at  which  the  principal  speaker  was  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  who  held  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience  for  over  one  hour.  His  address  was  practical  and  inspiring, 
and  was  calculated  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  fact  that  our  course 
of  study,  so  far  at  least  as  the  nature  lessons  are  concerned,  is  calcu- 
lated to  turn  the  attention  of  pupils  to  agricultural  pursuits  rather 
than  to  the  learned  professions,  which  are  now  overcrowded.  Short 
addresses  were  also  given  by  the  resident  clergy,  by  Professor  Smith, 
and  by  Principals  Mc  Vicar,  Longley  and  Shaffner.  The  addresses 
were  interspersed  with  several  pieces  of  music  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Digby  schools,  whose  training  in  marching  upon  the  platform 
and  whose  skill  in  reading  the  selections  chosen,  delighted  the 
audience  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  Miss  Bessie  J.  McNeill,  the 
teacher  of  the  Intermediate  Department,  who  had  this  part  of  the 
programme  in  charge.  The  meetings  of  our  institute  in  the  past  have 
been  uniformly  successful,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  on  no 
(itlier  occasion  have  more  successful  or  more  inspiring  meetings  been 
held. 

"Arbor  Dav"  was  observed  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
schools  as  recommended  by  Regulation  11.  How  many  schools 
observed  the  day  I  am  unable  to  say.  Thirteen  teachers  only  reported 
the  exercises  for  the  day  and  the  amount  of  work  performed.  These 
reports  indicated  literary  programmes  as  well  as  practical  work  upon 
the  school  grounds,  all  of  which  were  creditable  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  A  considerable  number  of  other  schools  observed  the  day, 
in  a  suitable  manner,  which  I  am  able  to  testify  from  subsequent 
observation. 

The  County  Academies  at  Annapolis  and  Digby  were  taught  by 
Principals  Mc  Vicar  and  Longley  respectively.  The  attendance  was 
fair,  considering  the  large  amount  of  high  school  work  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  two  counties.       Principals  Mc  Vicar  and  Longley  are 
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experienced  and  successful  teachers,  but  they  have  found  it  difficult 
to  accomplish  single-  handed  all  the  work  required  to  be  done. 

The  County  Academy  at  Church  Point,  in  Clare,  was  conducted 
by  Principal  Benoit,  who  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr.  Connolley, 
a  Grade  A.  teacher.  This  academy  is  connected  with  Ste.  Anne's 
College,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Eudist  Fathers,  and  is  taught  in  the 
class  rooms  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  instruction  given  by  Prin- 
cipal Benoit  and  Mr.  Connolley,  the  students,  I  believe,  received 
tutition  in  the  classics  from  the  college  professors.  I  \4sited  this 
academy  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  on  two  different 
occasions,  but  owing  to  holidays,  of  which  I  was  not  aware,  being 
observed,  the  classwork  of  the  academy  did  not  come  under  my 
observation.  Judging  from  Principal  Benoit's  previous  year's  record, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  character  of  the  work  done,  and  I  believe  that 
the  result  of  the  Provincial  Examinations  will  show  that  it  was 
satisfactory.  The  academic  students — twenty-three  in  number — are 
all  of  the  male  sex.  No  females  are  allowed  to  attend,  as  the  rules 
of  the  college  will  admit  no  females  to  the  classes  in  that  institution. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  female  teachers  are  required  for  the  French 
schools,  and  there  is  no  other  school  in  the  vicinity  so  well  calculated 
to  prepare  them  for  license.  It  was  expected  that  this  academy 
would  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  French  speaking  teachers  for  the 
French  schools,  but  as  yet  very  few  of  its  students  have  undertaken 
the  work  of  teaching.  If  females  were  admited  to  the  classes,  as  is 
the  case  in  other  county  academies,  the  result  would  probably  be 
different.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
French  schools  is  quite  as  limited  as  was  the  case  before  this  academy 
was  established,  and  consequently  made  it  necessary  to  issue  no  less 
than  fourteen  "permissive  licenses."  The  indication  at  present  lead 
me  to  assume  that  a  larger  number  of  "permits"  wil  be  needed  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  registers,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
been  carefully  and  correctly  kept.  In  examining  the  registers  of  the 
previous  year  I  found  about  twenty  which  were  defective  in  some 
minor  points,  and  the  attention  of  the  teachers,  whose  fault  it  was, 
was  directed  as  far  as  I  could  to  these  defects.  As  teachers  are 
irequired  to  swear  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  registers  have 
been  faithfully  and  correctly  kept  in  every  particular  as  prescribed, 
it  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  twenty  teachers  whose  registers 
were  defective,  subscribed  to  the  said  oath  thoughtlessly  and  without 
any  intention  of  swearing  to  what  was  false.  The  fact,  however,  re- 
mains as  stated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  occur  again,  as  it 
\vill  be  considered  a  duty  in  future  to  report  every  such  case  speci- 
fically to  your  department. 

All  schools  were  inspected  during  the  year,  excepting  the  County 
Academv  in  Clare  and  the  school  in  Brooklvn  East  section,  as  herein- 
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before  stated.  Quite  a  number  of  those  inspected  near  the 
coimneucement  of  the  year  were  visited  a  second  time.  Correspon- 
dence and  other  clerical  work  occupied  my  time  the  remainder  of  the 
vear. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  MORSE. 
A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT  NO.  5— HAJJTS  AND  KINGS. 

COUN  W.  ROSCOE,  A.  M.,  INSPECTOR. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  this  annual  report  of  the  schools  in  District 
No.  5,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1897: 

To  give  prominence  to  some  items  furnished  by  me  for  the  statis- 
tical tables  of  your  report,  I  repeat  them  here: 


County. 


Hants 
Kings 


Total,  1897 


II 


Decrease 


No. 
Schools. 

No. 
Teachers. 

No. 
Pupils. 

122 
122 

131 
136 

4934 
5324 

244 
244 

267 
269 

10258 
10651 

0 

2 

393 

Attendance, 

542137 
522224 

: 064361 
1094641 


30280 


TEACHERS. 


County. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hants 

Kinffs 

4 
a 

18 
29 

59 
68 

50 
34 

22 
26 

109 
110 

131 
136 

^    o     ••••••••• 

Total.  1897 

.,      1896 

9 
8 

47 
45 

2 

127 
124 

84 
92 

48 
49 

O  CO 

267 
269 

Increase 

1 

3 

'"'s  ' 

•  •.... 

Decrease 

1 

i 

2 
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One  hundred  of  these  teachers  hold  Normal  School  diplomas. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  eleven  over  the  vear  1896.  One  hundred 
and  six  have  tanght  five  years  and  upwards,  eight  have  taught  over 
twenty  years  and  one  over  thirty.  Eighty-four  taught  in  the  same 
section  as  last  year,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  removed  to  new 
sections  in  this  district,  and  sixty-nine  were  new  teachers. 

Of  the  Grade  D.  teachers,  ten  held  provisional  licenses. 

'  The  work  of  the  year  differs  so  little  from  the  work  of  previous 
years  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  T  have  said  in  former 

reports,  or  to  attempt  to  put  the  same  matter  in  a  different  form.  I 
will,  therefore,  attempt  a  brief  report. 

The  schools,  as  a  whole,  have  been  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  years  of  the  past.  Some  sections  have  put  in  new  furniture  and 
made  improvements  in  other  ways  in  the  school  buildings  and  pre- 
mises. The  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry  has 
been  increased,  minerals  have  been  collected  and  dictionaries  and 
other  books  have  been  put  in  for  the  teachers'  and  pupils'  use  during 
the  year. 

Mt.  TTniacke  section,  in  East  Hants,  built  a  pretty  good  school- 
house  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  last  year.  West  Brooklyn, 
a  new  section  organized  in  Kings  county,  built  a  schoolhouse,  and 
began  a  school  after  the  Christmas  vacation.  This  school  continued 
till  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  various  miscellaneous  schools  in  the  district  have  been  con- 
ducted regularly,  have  provided  nretty  well  for  the  common  school 
grades  of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  have 
done  work  in  the  high  school  grades  very  creditable  to  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  them. 

The  graded  schools  have  been  able  to  do  more  high  school  work 
than  the  miscellaneous  ones,  and  thus  have  prepared  a  large  number 
of  persons  for  the  provincial  examination.  Tliree  of  the  high  schools 
have  employed  Grade  A.  principals,  and  having  complied  with  the 
required  conditions,  received  the  grants  provided  for  such  schools. 
These  three  were  Hantsport,  Wolfville  and  Maitland. 

The  County  Academy  at  Kentville  employed  three  Grade  A. 
teachers.  The  attendance  was  smaller  than  last  year  on  account  of 
the  breaking  out  of  diphtheria  in  the  to\vn.  The  academy  was 
closed  for  a  few  weeks  and  the  work  was  thus  so  broken  up  that 
some  did  not  return  to  the  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  up  the  attendance  to  the  average  of  last 
year.  This  did  not  discourage  the  school  commissioners  and  they  have 
engaged  four  A.  teachers  for  the  incoming  year. 
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The  Hants  County  Academy  at  Windsor  has  had  a  good  year.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  primary  school  of  the  to^vn  into  two 
departments.  Mrs.  Laura  Redden  was  engaged  to  teach  the  elemen- 
tary division,  and  Miss  Emily  Goudy  was  continued  in  the  advanced 
division.  This  arrangement  improved  the  school,  and  both  teachers 
did  very  satisfactory  work.  The  change  necessitated  the  removal  of 
grade  VIII  to  a  room  in  another  building.  For  this  grade  also  there 
was  a  change  of  teachers,  beginning  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  third 
quarter.  Miss  Blanche  McLatchey  retired  and  Miss  Antoinette 
Forbes,  B.  A.,  and  A.  took  her  place.  Miss  McLatchey  taugh  fourteen 
vears  in  this  school.  She  was  a  most  excellent  teacher.  She  retired 
to  accept  a  partnership  in  the  home  of  one  of  Windsor's  best  young 
men.  Among  those  who  will  cherish  kind  remembrances  of  her 
^faithfulness  in  the  school,  and  whose  wish  is  that  she  may  enjoy  a 
long  and  happy  life  is  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Windsor  has  come  nobly  to  the  front  in  a  vote  of  $35,000  for  a 
new  school  house.     This  building  will  be  finished  in  1898. 

DRAWING: — Drawing  has  become  general  in  the  schools  and 
very  creditable  work  has  been  done  by  many  pupils.     I  have  ex- 
amined some  specimens  found  in  the  miscellaneous  schools,  where 
teachers  have  a  small  amount  of  time  to  devote  to  the  subject,  and 
they  would  be  regarded  as  good  for  any  pupil  of   the  best   graded 
s<'hools.     In  too  many  schools  the  prescribed  drawing  books  are  not 
"iised  by  the  pupils.     The  attention  of  the  School  Commissioners  of 
the  three  Boards  in  this  district  was  called  to  the  lack  in  this  respect, 
^nd  to  the  diiSculty  experienced  in  country  sections  in  getting  the 
small  school  supplies  of  this  kind  at  the  time  needed.     The  Boards  of 
Icings  and  West  Hants  passed  resolutions  recommending  that  draw- 
ing, copy  and  scribbling  books,  pens,  pencils,  holders,  stationery,  etc., 
fee  supplied  by  the  trustees  and  made  a  charge  upon  the  school  funds 
<rif  the  section.     I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last 
^i:*eport,  that  this  will  be  of  advantage  to  all  the  schools. 

MUSIC: — Music  is  taught  pretty  well  in  many  schools  and  is 
^^owing  in  favor,  as  teachers  take  it  up  with  a  determination  to 
Succeed. 

The   Journal   of   Education   should   be  read   more   carefully  by 
^  eachers  and  trustees  than  it  is  now.     In  many  instances  the  teachers 
■^^ever  see  the  Journal.     It  would  be  well  if  each  teacher  could  be 
burnished  with  a  copy  of  it  for  his  own  use.     It  is  my  practice  to  pub- 
lish the  most  important  changes  found  in  the  Journal  in  the  local 
I:>apers,  and  call  attetion  to  points  that  might  be  overlooked.     After 
^11  this  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  teachers  in  giving  notice  of  their 
engagements^  fail  to  give  all  the  facts  needed  and  required  by  law.     I 
"Vrould  recommend  that  the  Journal  be  sent  free  to  each  teacher. 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE:— Almost  all  the  sections  have 
submitted  the  Compulsory  Attendance  clause  to  their  annual  school 
meetings,  and  many  voted  to  adopt  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  sec- 
tion has  yet  put  it  in  force.  The  trustees  hesitate  to  impose  a  fine 
upon  their  neighbors  for  non-attendance  of  their  children  at  school. 
Of  course  it  can  be  enforced,  but  sentiment  is  against  it  and  I  fear 
little  good  can  result  from  its  enforcement. 

ARBOR  DAY: — About  twenty  schools  made  a  formal  report  to 
me  of  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  I  was  much  pleased  with  some 
of  these  reports.  They  gave  the  nrogrammes  for  the  day  and  a  state- 
ment of  how  they  were  carried  out.  In  the  best  reports  I  noticed 
that  some  time  was  spent  in  giving  lessons  on  the  trees  and  plants  to 
be  set,  drawing  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  these  plants,  reading  select 
pieces  in  keeping  with  the  time,  singing  national  songs,  cleaning  up 
the  gi'ounds,  arranging  the  house, ,  potting  plants  for  the  mndo\v^, 
etc.  The  main  idea  seemed  to  be  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  trees 
on  the  school  ground.  These  reports  gave  in  detail  the  number  and 
kind  of  trees  and  plants  set,  and  the  interest  manifetsed  in  the  work 
by  the  section.  Your  recommendation  that  teachers  should  report 
the  observance  of  this  day  to  the  inspector  is  a  good  one. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

COLIN  W.  ROSCOE. 

TO  A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT  NO.  6,  ANTIGONISH  AND  GUYSBORO. 

W.  MACISAAC,  B.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  schools  of  In- 
spectoral District  No.  6,  for  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  school  sections  remain  unchanged.     Section  No.  4 
Stormont,  Guysboro  County,  has  been  reorganized. 

There  were  schools  in  71  sections  in  Antigonish,  and  in  79  in  Gu 
boro,  leaving  10  sections  vacant  in  the  former  county,  and  the 
number  in  the  latter.     This  regrettable  state  of  afiPairs  has  existed 
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some  of  these  sections  for  several  years.     In  a  few  of  them   feeble 
efforts  to  have  school  have  been  made,  but  without  any  practical  result 

A  new  school  house  has  been  built  in  North  West  Arm,  Tracadie,  to 
replace  the  one  burnt  last  year.  It  is  on  a  beautiful  site,  overlooking 
the  harbor  and  the  North  Bay.  A  new  building  has  also  been  erected 
at  Pinkietown,  St.  Joseph's,  on  a  suitable  spot,  commanding  a  full  and 
enchanting  view  of  the  picturesque  Oliio. 

Improvements  more  or  less  extensive  were  made  in  several  school 
buildings,  and  more  attention  has  been  given  to  school  premises  and 
accommodation  than  formerly.  Many  of  the  teachers  made  use  of 
Arbor  Day  to  decorate  school  surroundings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
interest  in  this  direction  will  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  that  all 
our  school  buildings  will,  at  no  distant  date,  come  up  to  the  proper 
ideal,  both  as  regards  exterior  design  and  appearance  and  interior 
finish  and  arrangement.  The  more  this  is  so,  the  more  surely  mil 
our  teachers  succeed  in  making  the  school  an  attractive  home  for  the 
children.  It  is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  enlist  the  interest  of  pupils 
in  their  work  unless  the  school  circle  and  environments  are  made  plea- 
sant and  comfortable. 

Principal  Smith,  of  the  Guysboro  Academy,  who  has  so  efficiently 
conducted  that  institution  for  four  years,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Mr.  A.  W.  Fraser,  Principal  of  the  Sherbrooke  High  School, 
also  resigned  after  three  years  of  faithful  and  successful  service  as 
teacher. 

School  work  on  the  whole  has  l>een  very  satisfactory.  Our  teachers, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  becoming  better  acc^uainted  with  the  course 
of  study,  and  our  school  system  is  becoming  better  appreciated  by 
teachers,  pupils  and  the  general  public  the  more  it  is  studied  and 
understood.  Oral  and  object  teaching  is  gradually  supplanting  the 
slow  and  monotonous  process  of  questioniiig  and  hearing  lessons  from 
the  text  book. 

Though  the  number  of  Class  B.  teachers  is  comparatively  small,  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  are  a  few  Class  C.  teachers  with  Grade 
B.  certificates  of  scholarship,  who  in  point  of  skill  and  ability  to  im- 
part instruction,  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  who  are  classed  B. 
Some  of  our  best  schools  are  conducted  by  teachers  of  this  class.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  a  few  holding  Class  D.  with  a  C.  certificate  of 
scholarship. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it 
l>ecanie  necessary  to  grant  "permissives"  to  sections  whose  plea  was 
that  they  failed  in  obtaining  licensed  teachers,  and  that  their  financial 
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position  was  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  engage  teachers  at  anything 
approaching  a  fair  salary.  Now  that  the  number  of  licensed  teachers 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of  schools,  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  issue  "permissives."  A  little  effort  and  more  liberality  on  the  part 
of  sections  will  be  flU  that  is  required  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice  that 
has  liitherto  retarded  the  substantial  progress  and  efficiency  of  our 
schools. 

The  number  of  candidates  that  presented  themselves  at  the  different 
stations  of  this  inspectorate  for  the  Provincial  High  School  examina- 
tions in  July  was  unprecedentedly  large,  several  miscellaneous  schools 
contributing  their  quota.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of 
the  growth  and  progress  of  education  and  the  schools  generally.  All 
the  Grade  A.  candidates  were  successful,  and  a  fair  average  number 
in  the  other  grades.  Pupils  from  the  miscellaneous  schools  labor 
under  a  serious  disadvantage  compared  with  those  from  the  high 
schools,  to  which  the  work  of  preparing  for  these  examinations  should 
be  assigned.  It  is  hard  for  the  teacher  in  the  country  school,  how- 
ever capable  he  may  be,  to  prepare  and  equip  pupils  for  the  high 
school  examinations,  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  lower 
grades,  which  claim  the  greater  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 

The  chief  drawback  with  our  schools  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents,  who  ought  to  feel  the  most  for  their  success  and  wel- 
fare. This  has  a  chilling  effect  all  round.  Neither  the  teacher, 
pupils,  nor  trustees  can  be  expected  to  work  with  ardor  or  perseverance 
when  they  feel  that  they  have  no  sympathy  or  support  where  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  it.  With  the  majority  in  too  many  cases,  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  poorest  teachers  because  they  are  the  cheapest. 
TTie  only  remedy  for  this  can  be  found  in  the  free  and  enlightened 
discussion  before  the  people  of  the  claims  of  our  coraimon  schools.  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  indifference  frequently  extends  to  trustees, 
many  of  whom  are  appointed  to  hire  the  cheapest  and  worst  teachers 
available  or  to  close  the  schools  altogether.  This  accounts  for  the 
large  percentage  of  our  vacant  schools.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  be 
able  to  report  steady  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  most  of  the 
schools  in  operation  during  the  year  just  closed. 

T  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  . 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  MACISAAC. 

A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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DISTRICT  NO.  7,  CAPE  BRETON  AND  RICHMOND. 

M.  J.  T.  MACNEIL,  B.  A.,  INSPECTOR. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  concerning 
the  schools  and  educational  conditions  in  district  No.  7,  for  the  year 
ended  July  31, 1897: 

In  the  County  of  Cape  Breton  there  was  school  for  some  portion  of 
the  year  in  111  sections,  leaving  21  sections,  being  three  less  than  the 
pre\'ious  year,  vacant.     The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  167. 

In  the  County  of  Richmond  63  sections  were  occupied  and  9 
vacant.  In  1895-6  there  had  been  only  5  without  school.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  total  number  of  sections  was  reckoned 
at  72,  as  given  in  the  statistical  tables  (Table  1),  whereas  for  the  pre- 
vious year  the  number  given  was  71,  although  there  was  really  no 
increase  in  the  actual  number  of  operative  sections.  As  explained 
in  former  reports,  sections  that  were  laid  off  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  school  system  but  never  organized,  as  well  as  a  few  that  have 
lain  dormant  for  many  years  without  giving  any  sign  of  resuscitation, 
were  dropped  from  the  list  of  organized  sections.  One  of  the  latter. 
West  Bay,  which  has  not  had  a  school  house  or  a  school  during  the 
whole  of  my  incumbency  was  re-organized  some  time  during  the  year, 
to  the  extent  of  holding  a  meeting,  electing  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
taking  measures  to  locate  and  build  a  school  house.  Leaving  this  sec- 
tion out  of  the  reckoning,  the  number  vacant  was  only  3  more  than 
the  previous  year.     The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  72. 

Sixteen  per  cent,  in  Cape  Breton  County,  and  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  Richmond  may  be  considered  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
schools  to  remain  vacant  a  whole  term,  and  I  suppose  it  is.  On  mak- 
ing enquiries  for  reasons  to  account  for  such  a  state  of  things,  I  learned 
that  7  of  the  21  vacant  sections  in  the  former  county,  were-idle  be- 
cause the  school  houses  were  unfit  for  use  and  new  ones  were  in 
course  of  erection  or  preparation.  In  one  case,  that  of  Mc Adam's  LaJ^e, 
the  house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Of  the  remaining  14,  10  are 
cither  very  poor  or  remote  sections,  where  the  securing  of  a  teacher 
and  the  maintaining  of  a  school  are  at  all  times  very  difficult  imder- 
takings,  considering  the  resources  of  the  people  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  location.  For  the  remaining  5  sections,  I  could  find  no  better 
reasons  than  the  carlessness  and  neglect  of  trustees  in  not  seeking  for 
teachers  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  apathy  and  culpable  indifference 
of  the  ratepayers  in  not  urging  trustees  to  the  performance  of  their 
most  important  duty. 
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Of  the  9  idle  sections  in  Richmond  County,  3  were  building  new 
school  houses,  which  will  likely  be  occupied  the  current  term;  2  are 
very  weak  both  as  to  rate  payers  and  school-going  children,  and  are 
likely  at  no  distant  day  to  be  merged  into  adjoining  sections;  3  failed 
to  secure  teachers  for  the  salaries  at  their  command,  and  the  remain- 
ing one,  I  regret  to  state,  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  so  agitated 
by  unworthy  strife  and  contention,  that  it  is  impossible  to  forsee  the 
end.  It  is  pitiful  to  contemplate  the  future  of  children,  whose  dearest 
worldly  privileges  are  sacrificed  to  the  miserable  petty  bickerings  of 
those  to  whom  so  sacred  a  cause  as  that  of  education  is  entrusted.  It 
is  well  for  the  rising  generation  of  the  country  that  there  are  not 
many  sections  constituted  as  Point  Micheau  is. 


The  teachers  of  the  different  counties  were  classified  as  follows: 


Male. 

i 

Fkhalb. 

Total. 

A. 
4 

•  • 

B. 

15 
5 

C. 

21 
13 

D. 

24 
18 

A. 

•     • 

!  *  * 

B. 
10 

•   •   •  • 

C. 

46 
9 

D. 

47 
27 

M. 

64 
36 

F. 

103 
36 

Total. 

Cape  Breton 
Richmond  . . 

167 
72 

The  following  statement  shows  that  the  registration  and  attendance 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  although  in  the 
case  of  Richmond  County  there  appears  a  slight  falling  off — 141 
pupils.  The  three  extra  idle  schools  nearly  account  for  the  differ- 
ence, the  "average  of  quarterly  percentage  of  attendance"  being 
affected,  as  willbe  noticed,  to  the  extent  of  but  a  very  small  fraction. 

CAPE  BRETON  COUNTY. 


Under  5 
years. 

6  to  15. 

Over  16. 

Total  Annual 
Enrolment. 

Total  Days' 

Attendance 

for  year. 

Average  of 

Quarterly 

Perc'tages  of 

Attendance. 

1896 

LOui • . . . • 

• 

176 
149 

6931 
7037 

524 
548 

7631 
7734 

827,632 
853,703 

66.2 
65.8 

Increase . . 
Decrease. . 

"*27* 

106 

24 

103 

26,07 1 

0.6 

RIOHMOND  COUNTY. 

1896 

1897 

77 
59 

2908 
2782 

180 
179 

3165 
3020 

329,839 
315,591 

63.0 
62.8 

Increase  •  • 

0.2 

Decrease.. 

18 

126 

1 

145 

14,248 
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The  proportion  of  the  population  at  school  during  the  year  was  1 
in  4.4  in  Cape  Breton  and  1  in  4.7  in  Richmond  County. 

The  sectional  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  is  shown  by  the 
following  schedule  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year: — 

CAPE  BRETON  COUNTY. 


Total  amount  voted  at 

last  Annual  Meeting 

for  all  School  Purposes. 

Portion  voted  for 

Building  and 

Bepairs. 

Total  amoQut  of 
Salaries  Paid  daring 
year  by  Sections. 

1896 

1897 

$36491  00 
32057  70 

$7786  00 
5669  00 

$24569  00 
25748  00 

Increase  . . . 

$1179  00 

Decrease . . . 

S4433  30 

$2117  00 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

V 

1896 

1897 

S7226  00 
6975  26 

$1374  00 
1303  00 

$8023  00 
7706  60 

Dec  reuse  • . . 

$250  74 

$71  00 

$317  00 

In  my  last  report,  I  enumerated  seven  new  school  houses  as  having 
been  erected  or  occupied  durinp.-  the  year  in  the  County  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  that  enumeration,  I  omitted  one — the. large  and  com- 
modiuos  building  erected  at  (Irand  Narrows,  on  o  commanding  site, 
which,  when  finished  interiorly,  will  be  among  the  best  school  build- 
ings  in  rural  sections. 

During  the  year  under  review,  six  new  school  houses  have  been 
occupied,  the  most  notable  being  a  large  two-story  building  for  four 
departments  at  Reserve  and  Lorway,  where  at  length,  it  has  become 
possible  to  have  proper  grading  and  to  keep  school  matters  generally 
on  a  proper  footing.  Heretofore  the  schools  were  so  far  apart  as  to 
render  grading  simply  impossible,  and  other  anomalies  existed  which 
have  happily  been  removed.  Much  credit  is  due  for  the  improved  con- 
ditions to  Mr.  Thomas  Kenna,  the  enei^tic  secretary,  who,  wliile 
ably  supported  by  the  trustees  and  other  public  spirited  rate  payers, 
had  to  bear  "the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  the  heat  of  the  day."  This 
fine  school  bouse  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  has  fairly  good  means  of  ven- 
tilation and  other  conveniences  in  the  way  of  cloak-rooms,  etc.,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  neat  fence.  Altogether  it  is  a  credit  to  the  thriving 
mining  village,  whose  children  will  now  enjoy  educational  advantages 
equal  at  least  to  those  of  the  surrounding  collieries. 
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Block  House  (Port  Morien)  can  also  be  congratulated  upon  having 
at  length  a  school  house  of  its  own,  the  buildings  heretofore  used  for 
school  purposes  having  been  onlv  rented.  A  very  decent  building, 
having  two  apartments  with  hall  in  centre,  finished  throughout  and 
properly  seated,  was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the 
rooms  was  occupied  for  the  time  being. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  new  school  house  of  Little  Bras  d'Or, 
which  will  be  very  convenient  and  comfortable  when  completed. 
Marion  Bridge,  Oakfield,  Hillside  and  Union,  all  in  the  district 
of  Mira  made  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  providing  improved 
school  accommodation.  The  new  building  in  the  first  named  section 
was  found  so  defective  and  inconvenient  that  I  felt  called  upon  to 
recommend  several  changes  which  I  hope  to  find  carried  out  at  my 
next  visit.  The  three  last  had  all  been  located  without  regard  to  the 
official  sanction  specified  by  law  [Sec.  24  (4)],  and  all  three  had  to  be 
moved  in  order  to  bring  them  into  compliance  with  Regulation  "F."  1. 

No  new  buildings  were  occupied  in  Richmond  County,  but  several 
were  either  in  course  of  construction  or  in  contemplation,  which  will 
come  in  for  notice  in  the  report  of  the  current  year.  A  good  deal  has 
been  done  in  both  counties  in  the  way  of  repairs,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, finishing  and  furnishing,  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  perhaps 
imnecessary  to  mention  in  detail,  but  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  new  buildings  reported  from  year  to  year,  might  serve  to  show 
that  the  improvement  steadily  going  in  the  style  and  character  of  our 
school  houses  is  perhaps  commensurate  with  the  general  material  pro- 
gress of  the  country  and  with  the  resources  of  our  people. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  staflF  of  the  Sydney  town  schools  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Woodill,  ClassB.,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  preparatory  department.  This  brought  the  total  number,  includ- 
ing the  academic  departments,  up  to  twelve.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  inthe  academy  was  grade  IX,  41 ;  X,  15;  XI,  5;  total  61,  with 
an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  46.2.  There  were  besides  9  high 
school  pupils  enrolled  in  the  female  department  under  the  very  effi- 
cient charge  of  Sr.  St.  Leonard,  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame, 
of  whom  4  were  doing  the  work  of  Grade  IX,  2  of  Grade  X,  and  3  of 
Grade  XI. 

I  wish  to  mention,  en  passant,  although  the  event  was  deserving  of 
much  more  than  a  passing  notice,  that  the  part  taken  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Sydney  schools,  in  the  celebration  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  formed  a  very  marked  feature  of  an  elaborate  pro- 
gramme magnificently  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  and  was  the  subject 
of  much  enthusiastic  comment  on  the  part  of  townsfolk  and  visitors 
alike.  Teachers  and  pupils  were  accorded  unstinted  praise,  but  not 
more  than  they  deserved. 
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Next  in  importance  among  the  high  schools  comes  North  Sydney 
(Principal  Creelman  and  Vice-Principal  Bigney),  with  an  enrolment 
of  50  students  graded  as  follows:  IX,  32;  X,  10;  XI,  8.  An  addi- 
tion of  two  teachers  to  the  staff  raised  the  number  of  departments  up 
to  13.  Glace  Bay  (Principal  Edwards),  reports  Grade  IX,  29;  X, 
4;  XI,  4;  total  37.  Here  also  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
staff  from  10  to  11.  Gowrie,  Port  Morien  (Principal  Beattie),  comes 
next  in  point  of  numbers  with  a  total  of  25— Gr^de  IX,  11 ;  Grade  X, 
14.  It  was  found  necessary  in  this  section  to  reduce  the  teaching 
staff  from  6  to  5,  and  I  may  also  note  that  in  Block  House,  the  other 
section  of  Port  Morien,  where  two  departments  had  been  in  operation 
ab  initio,  one  teacher  was  f oimd  sufficient,  owin^  to  the  depopulation 
going  on.  The  return  from  Bridgeport  school  (Principal  Y6ung)^ 
shows  20  high  school  pupils,  16  Grade  IX  and  4  Grade  X.  Sydney 
Mines  (Principal  Haggerty),  had  19 — 11  Grade  IX,  and  8  Grade  X; 
and  Low  Point  (Principal  Egan),  4  Grade  IX,  and  3  Grade  X;  total  7. 

The  high  school  at  Arichat,  Principal  Campbell,  reports  16  stu- 
dents, 8  each  in  Grades  IX  and  X. 

The  above  comprise  the  schools  in  both  coimties  having  from  four 
departments  upwards.  Most  of  the  principals  of  schools  of  two  de- 
partments also  taught  one  or  two  grades  of  the  high  school  course, 
and  with  very  fair  success,  considering  the  amount  of  common  school 
Avork  necessarily  to  be  done.  Even  in  a  few  miscellaneous  schools, 
ssometiraes  of  the  most  unpretentious  character,  were  found  ambitious 
A'ouths  wrestling  with  more  or  less  success,  with  the  subjects  of  the 
more  advanced  course.  The  total  number  of  high  school  pupils 
xeported  was:  In  Cape  Breton  County,  327,  as  against  363  in  1896; 
»nd  in  Richmond,  85,  as  against  52  the  previous  year.  The  number 
xnaking  application  for  provincial  examination  was,  82  at  Sydney,  90 
at  North  Sydney,  and  68  at  Arichat. 

I  look  forward  to  quite  an  imi3etus  being  given  the  t4?aching 
of  "Nature  Lessons"  by  the  circular  being  sent  out  with  the  Journal 
requiring  from  the  teachers  reports  of  "Local  Nature  Observa- 
tions" made  by  themselves  and  pupils.  The  number  of  reports 
received  for  the  first  time  would  be  discouragingly  small  were  there 
:iiot  several  reasons,  more  or  less  cogent,  to  account  for  the  fact.  In 
the  first  place,  the  work  was  not  imposed  as  an  imperative  duty,  and  we 
all  know  how  prone  human  nature  is  to  shirk  "works  of  supereroga- 
tion." Then,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  some  cases  where  the 
circular  was  read,  laid  aside  and  forgotten;  and  of  others  where  it 
never  reached  the  teacher,  having  been  lost  or  laid  aside  by  the  secre- 
tary as  of  no  consequence;  and  this  fact  leads  me  to  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  I  often  thought  it  would  be  better  for  several  reasons  if 
the  Journal,  while  stamped  as  the  property  of  the  trustees  to  be  pre- 
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served  with  the  register  and  other  school  papers,  were  addressed  to  the 
teacher,  instead  of  to  the  secretary.  Many  of  the  teachers  who  do 
the  best  work  in  the  line  indicated  sent  in  no  reports,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  several  of  the  reports  received  came  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters.  The  number  forwarded  to  the  department  was:  10  from 
the  schools  of  Cape  Breton  Count v,  and  7  from  those  of  Richmond; 
but  these  numbers  do  not  include  some  eight  or  ten  reports 
unidentified  at  the  time  of  forwarding  for  the  following  reason: 
Whne  the  annual  returns,  with  which  the  "Phenological  Reports" 
were  enclosed,  were  being  received  and  put  on  file,  these  reports  were 
abstracted  and  filed  by  themselves  without  observing  that,  in  the  few 
cases  mentioned,  the  compilers  had  omitted  to  insert,  their  names  and  * 
those  of  the  sections  in  the  appropriate  blanks  on  page  2.  There  was 
then  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  origin,  and  being  considered  value- 
less in  that  shape,  they  were  not  forwarded.  Such  mishaps  are  not 
likely  to  again  go  unnoticed,  as  any  such  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  can  be  supplied  by  the  Inspector. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.  T.  MACXEIL. 


f* 


A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT  NO.  8,  INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA. 

J.  McKINNON,  INSPECTOR. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  inspec- 
toral district  for  the  past  school  year. 

One  new  section  was  added  during  the  year,  known  as  Creigmore, 
No.  4  1-2,  South  Inverness,  making  nominally  the  total  number  of 
sections  in  the  county  178. 

This  new  section  includes  no  new  territory,  and  has  been  carved  out 
of  parts  of  the  hitherto  two  adjacent  sections  of  Long  Point  and 
Creignish,  which  are  now  in  consequence  proportionately  diminished 
in  area,  and  in  school  population. 

Of  the  178  sections  into  which  the  county  is  divided,  the  following 
twelve  have  been  disorganized  for  several  years,  and  may  for  active 
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school  purposes  be  dropped  off  the  list,  viz.:  Big  Intervale,  IsTo.  12, 
Martin's,  No.  42,  Big  Ridge,  No.  31,  Colonsay,  No.  91,  Melrose,  No. 
92,  Albert,  No.  35  1-2,  McKenzie's  Brook,  No.  70,  Big  Marsh,  No.  72, 
River  Denny  Road,  No.  59,  Mount  Noah,  No.  69,  River  Inhabitants 
Bridge,  No.  41,  Smith's  Island,  No.  89.  Several  of  these  have  dis- 
appeared through  depopulation,  some  through  smallness  of  area  and 
consequent  financial  weakness,  while  in  others,  children  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  contiguous  school  sections;  consequently  for  the  year 
under  review,  and  in  the  near  future,  Inverness  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  166  sections. 

In  these,  150  schools  with  163  departments  were  in  operation  during 
the  year  or  a  part  of  it.  Of  these,  the  new  section  above  referred  to, 
has  not  yet  built  a  school  house.  Five  sections  are  preparing  to  build, 
and  the  remaining  ten  failed  or  neglected  to  provide  teachers,  chiefly 
through  the  apathy  of  parents  and  trustees,  in  refusing  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

In  Victoria,  out  ^f  the  80  sections  hitherto  on  the  list,  the  follow- 
ing 8  may  be  consider^Bd  as  permanently  disorganized  from  depopula- 
tion and  from  absorption  of  the  school-going  children  by  the 
surrounding  sections,  viz :  Point  Clear,  No.  46,  Green  Cove,  No.  90, 
Rear  Big  Hill,  No.  75,  Gairloch,  No.  19,  Big  Harbor,  No.  37,  Crow- 
dis  Mount,  No.  3,  East  Middle  River,  No.  14,  Big  Bras  d'Or  Mount, 
thus  leaving  72  in  working  condition. 

There  were  60  schools  with  64  departments  in  session  during  the 
year,  leaving  12  sections  vacant,  of  which  four  are  in  Cape  North 
district,  where  special  difficulties  interpose  in  securing  teachers;  its 
isolated  and  remote  location  being  objected  to  by  teachers  from  out- 
side, tliough  the  range  of  salaries  offered  in  Cape  North  sections 
compares  favorably  with  that  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
The  remaining  8  vacancies  were  chiefly  caused  by  the  neglect  of 
trustees  to  secure  teachers  at  an  early  period  of  the  school  year,  and 
by  the  refusal  of  some  to  assess  the  sections  for  the  payment  of 
salaries. 

Although  two  schools  were  in  operation  in  Inverness  during  the 
school  year  just  expired  more  than  in  1896,  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled and  the  aggregate  attendance  were  slightly  less  than  for  the 
previous  year,  chiefly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  measles  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Port  Hood,  leading,  under 
medical  advice,  to  the  closing  of  schools  for  a  few  weeks. 

Sugar  Loaf  section,  in  Victoria  County,  has,  during  the  year, 
erected  and  completely  furnished  in  excellent  style,  a  new  school  house 
which  reflects  credit*  on  the  section  and  on  the  public  spirited  resi- 
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dents,  who  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  carried  the  undertaking 
to  success.  The  seating  and  equipment  are  of  the  best  and  most 
modem  design. 

East  Tarbot,  Mill  Brook  and  North  Gut  sections  have  also  built  new 
school  houses. 

In  Inverness  a  new  school  house  has  been  built  during  the  year  in 
"Judson,"  a  section  vacant  during  the  last  six  years.  "Miller"  sec- 
tion has  also  erected  a  new  school  house  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
created  a  section  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  County  Academies  at  Baddeck  and  Port  Hood,  imder  the  res- 
pective iuanagement  of  Miss  McPhee,  and  Mr.  Phalen,  are  doing  good 
work,  with  unvarying  success.  The  trustees  of  these  respective  county 
town  school  sections  manifest  a  proper  appreciation  of  first-class 
teaching  ability  in  the  principals  of  these  institutions  by  retaining 
their  services  for  several  years.  In  both  academies  the  subordinate 
departments  are  also  very  efficiently  conducted. 

The  high  schools  at  Port  Hawkesbury  and  Mabou,  of  four  depart- 
ments each,  are  also  doing  good  and  satisfactory  work. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  teachers,  in  a  number  of  sections  in  both 
coimties,  owing  to  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  trustees  to  assess  them- 
selves sufficiently,  resulted  in  numerous  applications  for  Permissive 
Licenses.  In  most  instances  where  granted,  the  work  done  by  those 
receiving  them  was  unsatisfactory,  and  yet,  the  number  of  sections 
applying  for  permissives  appears  rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  and 
produces  this  eflFect  on  the  rate  payere,  that  they  are  less  disposed  each 
Btucceeding  year  to  vote  a  sufficient  sum  to  secure  the  services  of 
licensed  teachers  of  good  standing.  With  the  experience  of  the  past 
years  I  shall  be  glad,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  to  see  after  this  year 
the  issue  of  permits  entirely  abolished. 

Of  the  work  done  in  the  miscellaneous  schools  I  can  only  speak  in 
general  terms.  The  Provincial  Examinations  furnish  to  some  extent 
a  test^  the  results  of  which  are  known  to  you.  Progress  in  the  com- 
mon school  work  is  so  gradual  that  no  marked  change  can  be  expected 
from  one  year  to  another.  But  unquestionably  there  is  progress,  and 
that  generally  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  teaching  as  a  profession  is 
improving. 

One  great  hindrance  in  country  sections  is  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, and  the  absence  of  proper  equipments  and  appliances  in  the 
schools. 
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Though  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  education  act  have  been 
adopted  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  it  still  remains  a  dead  letter  so 
far  as  putting  them  into  effect  is  concerned. 

The  large  number  of  small  sections,  especially  in  Inverness,  con- 
tinues to  blight  the  educational  interests  of' many  of  the  school-going 
population.  In  30  sections  in  operation  this  year  the  enrolment  was 
20  or  under,  with  an  average  of  14  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
«ge.  I  have  adverted  to  this  crying  evil  in  former  reports  and  need 
not  enlarge  upon  it  on  this  occasion.  No  action  looking  to  its  cure 
need  be  expected  while  the  initiation  of  reform  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
rate  payers. 

Power  of  re-division  and  consolidation  should  be  invested  in  some 
outside  and  independent  authority. 

In  anticipation  of  Permissive  Licenses  being  entirely  dispensed  with 

in  the  future,  it  should  seem  necessary  that  some  gentle  but  wholesome 

pressure  be  exercised  to  compel  sections  to  assess  themselves  a  mini- 

mrim  amount  for  teachers'  salaries  based  on  the  value  of  property  in 

thG  respective  school  sections. 

In  that  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  as  a  rule  in  this  district 
^^Ixiation  made  by  assessors  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  intrinsic 
valxie. 

.    The  statistical  tables  already  forwarded  furnish  detailed  informa- 
^^^^^    concerning  the  several  schools  in  my  inspectoral  district. 

T   liave  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

.  JOHN  McKINNON. 

'^-    ^Q.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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DISTRICT  NO.  9.  PICTOIT  AND  SOUTH  COLCHESTER 

W.  E.  MACLELLAN,  LL.  B.,  INSPECTOR. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  inspec- 
torship for  the  past  school  year. 

In  the  commissioners'  district  of  South  Colchester  every  school  was 
in  oj)eration  during  some  part  of  the  year.  In  North  Pictou,  the 
schools  of  Hodson  and  Carribou  Island  were  closed,  both  sections 
being  engaged  in  building.  In  South  Pictou,  Black  Brook  and 
(jrreenvale  sections  were  without  school.  The  former  is  putting  u]) 
its  first  building;  the  latter  finishing  the  new  house  built  last  year. 
Mount  Adam,  in  this  district,  has  also  been  without  school,  by  reason 
of  the  unfit  condition  of  its  building  and  the  alleged  poverty  of  its 
people. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  of  last  autumn,  followed  by  that 
of  the  past  spring,  I  was  unable  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  my  district, 
although  I  spent  more  time  and  money  than  usual  in  the  work.  The 
roads  in  many  of  the  outlying  sections,  which  I  had  left  until  the  last, 
were  practically  impassable  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  May  and  June,  while 
rail  fell  almost  daily  during  those  months.  I  was  able,  however,  to 
pay  two  or  more  visits  to  many  of  the  more  accessible  schools. 

The  only  serious  misfortune  of  the  year  was  the  burning  of  the 
Lower  Truro  school  house,  caused  by  a  spark  from  a  portable  steam 
saw  mill,  which  the  trustees  had  allowed  to  be  set  up  almost  on  the 
school  grounds.  The  fire  occurred  only  a  short  time  before  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  there  was  a  liberal  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
re-building.  A  new  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  much  better  than  the  old. 

The  work  of  improvement  in  school  buildings,  furniture  and  appur- 
tenances goes  steadily  on.  Before  the  last  annual  meeting  I  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  to  each  board  of  trustees  in  my  district,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  law  with  reference  to  buildings,  pre- 
mises and  equipment.  Much  good  was  affected  thereby.  Before  many 
months  proper  outhouses  will  have  been  provided  in  every  school  sec- 
tion; and  I  have  little  doubt  that  before  the  end  of  the  coming  year 
at  least  the  minimum  of  apparatus  specified  in  the  School  Law  Manual 
will  have  been  furnished.  I  am  particularly  desirous  that  the  old, 
joiner-inade  benches  and  desks  should  be  banished  from  our  school 
rooms  as  soon  as  possible;  and  I  am  constantly  working  towards  that 
end.  Besides  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  the  school 
room  clean,  this  old-fashioned  fumture,  by  cramping  or  straining 
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le  pupils,  is  oft-en  a  source  of  life-long  iiijuiy  to  them.  In  my 
»inion^  it  ought  to  be  siimmarilv  condemned  in  all  but  very  excep- 
)nal  eases,  and  trustees  compelled  to  put  in  new  chairs  and  desks 
aded  approximately  at  least  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
e  pupils. 

There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  teachers  in  my  district  at  the 
ginning  of  the  year,  and  no  permissive  licensee  were  issued.  A 
imber  of  sections,  however,  as  usual,  made  no  effort  to  secure 
achers  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  hope  of  getting  them  cheaper  after- 
irds.  I  had  applications  for  "permissives"  from  several  of  this  sort, 
liich  I,  of  course,  refused.     In  fairness  to  licensed  teachers,  as  well  as 

the  best  interests  of  the  schools  themselves,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
e  power  of  granting  permissive  licenses  is  to  be  w^ithdrawn  from 
spectors. 

In  the  before-mentioned  circular  letter  1  pointed  out  to  trustees  the 
H^essity  of  causing  a  vote  to  be  taken  at  the  annual  meetings  on  the 
•mpulsory  attendance  clauses  of  the  Education  Act.  In  spite  of 
is,  quite  a  number  of  sections  still  failed  to  comply  with  the  law. 
he  county  grant  was  withheld,  according  to  your  instructions,  in  each 

these  cases  until  I  was  satisfied  that  the  omission  of  the  required  vote 
as  not  intentional,  and  that  the  matter  would  be  regularly  attended 

>  in  future.  Twenty-seven  out  of  sixty-two  sections,  in  South  Col- 
lester,  have  adopted  the  compulsory  clauses;  eighteen  out  of  sixty, 
I  Xorth  Pictou;  twenty-six  out  of  seventy-five  in  South  Pictou.  In 
lost  cases  in  which  these  clauses  have  been  formally  adopted  I  have 
)und  little  or  no  disposition  to  enfore  their  provisions;  in  many  in- 
ances,  even  the  thought  of  doing  so,  is  wanting.  The  vote  is  allowed 
)  go  in  the  affirmative  in  the  vague  hope  that  it  may  prove  effective 
\  a  threat. 

With  reference  to  the  engagement  of  teachers  I  think  the  law  is  in 
2ed  of  amendment.  While,  as  at  present,  so  large  a  j)roportion  of 
hool  funds  comes  from  public  sources,  the  public,  as  represented  by 
le  government,  ought  surely  to  exerc*ise  some  control  over  the  dis- 
Lirscment  of  these  funds.  In  some  sections  in  ray  district  the 
rovincial  and  county  grants  practically  support  the  schools;  yet  the 
iistees  in  such  sections  have  full  power  in  the  matter  of  employing 
taehers.  The  sole  consideration  with  many  boards  of  trustees  appears 

>  be  that  of  expense.  Tlie  question  with  them  is,  not  which  is  the 
ptter,  but  which  the  cheaper  teacher.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  in- 
jrior  teachers  are  often  the  first  to  secure  employment  Sometimes 
ieu  the  express  instructions  of  anniial  meetings  are  disregarded  l)y 
leese-paring  trustees.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  give  the  inspector 
le  power  of  veto  in  engagements  of  teachers? 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  miscellaneous  schools  <loing  high 
•hool  work,  to  which  r(»fc»rence  was  made  in  my  last  annual  rei)ort. 
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has  been  still  more  marked  this  year.  One  school  in  my  district  has 
had  eleven  grades,  without  even  an  assistant  teacher.  For  the  coming 
year,  I  hear  of  another  that  is  to  have  all  the  twelve  grades — ^from  the 
primer  to  A. — with  but  one  teacher.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that, 
in  such  schools,  much  of  the  work  undertaken  must  of  necessity  be 
slighted;  and  I  find  that  the  primary  classes  are  the  greater  sufferers,  a 
grossly  unfair  proportion  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention  being  al- 
most invariably  given  to  the  more  advanced  pupils,  sometimes  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  others.  Furthermore,  the  high  school 
work  done  under  such  conditions  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  miscellaneous  schools  should  not  be 
permitted  to  attempt  anything  beyond  ninth  grade  work,  imless  by 
special  permission,  and  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

During  the  year  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  my  district  have 
done  their  usual  excellent  work. 

In  the  conunon  schools  some  advancement  has  been  made  in  calis 
thenics  and  its  associate  requirement,  ventilation;  but  it  is  extremelj 
difficult  to  induce  teachers  to  devote  either  the  time  or  attention  t 
these  matters  which  they  merit. 

Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  vocal  music.     Even  teache: 
who  are  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  and  presumptively  qualifie 
to  give  instruction  in  the  tonic  sol  fa  system,  appear  reluctant  to  do  so. 
By  far  the  best  results  which  have  come  under  my  observation  hav 
been  attained  by  means  of  the  staff  notation.     A  very  considerable^ 
percentage  of  the  teachers  in  my  district  claim  to  be  entirely  devoid 
of  musical  ability;  and  I  am  fully  prepared  to  certify  that  there  a 
others  that  have  made  no  such  claim  who,  were  they  so  disposed,  nidgh 
do  so  most  justifiably.     So,  what  is  one  to  do  concerning  the  compul 
sory  subject  of  vocal  music?     I  try  my  best  to  induce  all  schools  to 
have  singing  of  some  sort,  that  may  at  least  serve  to  exercise  their 
lungs,  several  times  a  day.     Beyond  this  I  do  not  believe  that  much 
can  be  done  immediately. 

Hygiene  and  temperance  receive  a  fair  amount  of  consideration  in 
every  school  in  my  district.  The  prescribed  text-books  are  almost 
universally  used;  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
There  are  no  better  books  in  our  schools  than  the  Health  Beaders. 

The  Jubilee  year,  combined  with  certain  other  influences,  has  in 
duced  quite  an  awakening  in  patriotic  teaching.     Good  will  no  doub 
follow  if  only  we  can  avoid  falling  into  the  American  habit  of  howl 
ing  vacuously  over  the  flag,  as  such.  In  the  matter  of  instructioxiwitlr 
regard  to  moral  duties,  one  would  be  well  within  the  mark  in  sayin 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement.     The  tendency  among  teachei 
is  to  confoimd  religious  with  moral  teaching,  and  to  substitute  th-- 
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zformer  for  the  latter.  The  teaching  of  "minor  morals,"  or  manners, 
is  especially  neglected,  because  too  often  despised  by  parent  and 
'teacher  alike. 

The  prescribed  "nature  lessons"  are  much  more  faithfully  given, 
snd  much  better  taught  than  formerly.  The  "local  nature  observa- 
tion" blanks  sent  out  from  the  Education  Office  with  the  Journal  of 
lEducation  are  likely  to  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  both  to  inspec- 
tx>rs  and  to  schools.  I  may  explain,  in  connection  with  those  for- 
^%varded  to  you  from  my  district,  that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
^hat  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  blanks  filled  in  were  sent  to 
xne.  In  a  good  many  cases,  teachers  did  not  understand  that  they 
^%vere  required  to  return  them.  In  other  cases,  because. every  possible 
Hank  had  not  been  filled,  the  "observations"  were  withheld,  although 
some  thus  kept  back  were  decidedly  as  good  as  any  sent  in.  I  am 
c^onfident  that  much  better  results  will  be  shown  next  year. 

The  teaching  of  language   is  greatly  hampered  by  the  prescribed 

'fcext-book  in  grammar,  which  is  quite  unsuited  to  conmion  school  pur- 

;poses.     Teachers  should  either  be  required  to  give  exclusively  oral 

instructions  in  language,  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  grade,  or 

iQome  simpler  and  more  comprehensible  text-book  should  be  provided 

-for  their  and  the  children's  use.     Personally,  I  favor  the  latter  alter- 

aiative,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  not  qualified  to 

^ve  proper  instruction  in  language  without  text-book  assistance.     A 

look  that  will  give  brief  and  lucid  definitions  and  a  few  practical  niles 

:£or  the  use  of  pupils,  together  with  copious  suggestions,  illustrations 

«nd  directions  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  is  what  is  needed. 

There  has  been  a  noteworthy  revival  in  writing  in  my  district, 
owing  largely,  I  believe,  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  vertical 
system  of  copy  books.  I  am  also  able  to  report  considerable  improve- 
ment in  drawing. 

Geography  is  still  but  poorly  taught.  A  majority  of  teachers  seem 
quite  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  that  memorizing  a  text-book  is  not 
necessarily  the  one  and  only  divinely  appointed  means  of  acquiring 
geographical  lore.  I  am  convinced  that  improvement  is  only  to  be 
hcped  for  from  the  continued  setting  of  properly  prepared  questions 
at  the  provincial  and  high  school  entrance  examinations. 

The  results  of  the  high  school  entrance  examinations  would  seem  to 
show  that  arithmetic  is  not  a  well-taught  subject.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  fundamental  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
effectively  convince  teachers  that  each  new  rule  should  be  introduced 
orally  and  by  means  of  an  indefinite  number  of  carefully  graded 
mental  exercises,  thoroughly  illustrating  the  principle,  before  pupils 
are  allowed  to  resort  to  their  pencils  or  attempt  the  more  difficult  pro- 
blems. 
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The  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  undoubtedly  improving,  although  cer- 
tainly not  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  at  once  obvious  from  year  to 
year.  The  rate  of  progress  may  best  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
considerable  periods  of  time. 

The  statistical  tables  and  the  abstract  thereof,  submitted  herewith, 
furnish  detailed  information  concerning  the  educational  year  in  my 
district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  MACLELLAN. 
A.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT  NO.  10,  CUMBERLAND  AND  N.  COLCHESTER. 

INGLIS  C.  CRAIG,  INSPECTOR. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  present  my  report  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 

SUPERVISION. 

There  were  297  teachers  engaged  in  this  district  during  the  year. 
With  two  exceptions  their  schools  were  inspected,  these  two  not  being 
in  session  when  I  made  my  annual  tour.  Fifty-one  schools  were 
visited  the  second  time.  While  the  minimum  amount  of  time  spent  in 
each  room  was  two  hours  and  frequently  three,  there  were  at  least  200 
rooms  where  a  visit  should  really  have  been  paid  every  quarter  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  inspection.  I  am  aware  that  infrequent 
annual  visitation  of  inspectors  is  sometimes  a  subject  of  public  criti- 
cism. If  supervision  is  necessary  it  should  be  done  well.  Every  year 
a  large  number  of  young  teachers  come  into  this  public  service  with- 
out any  professional  training.  These  and  a  large  number  of  older 
ones  professionally  weak  need  more  attention  than  our  present  system 
admits.  If  the  inspection  be  made  early  in  the  term  fault^s  may  he 
discovered  and  remedies  suggested,  which  may  never  be  acted  upon, 
especially  if  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  any  apprehension  in  regard  to 
future  visits.  If  made  late  the  term  is  already  past.  Time  is  neces- 
sary to  lead  the  teaclier  to  help  herself,  and  time  is  necessary  to  see 
that  she  carries  suggestions  into  execution.  This  cannot  be  done 
during  one  visit,  and  twelve  hundred  visits  cannnot  be  paid  three 
hundred  teachers  in  one  short  school  year,  scattered  as  the  teachers 
are  over  a  district  100  miles  long,  and  40  miles  broad. 
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But  visiting  schools  is  only  part  of  our  duty.     The  clerical  work 
of  this  office  makes  the  work  of  inspection  peculiarly  difficult.     Frc- 
cjuently  correspondence  of  a  complicated  character  demands  urgent 
iittention,    the   inspector   cannot   give,  when   in   a   remote    part-  of 
Ins   district,   information  obtainable   only   from   the   records  of   his 
-office.     A  tardy  reply  is  often  followed  by  a  remonstrance — a  very 
ciuestionable  courtesy.     Very  frequently  the  inspector  is  mistaken 
:£or  a  legal  functionary  and  is  not  considered  up  to  the  standard  if  he 
^L-amiot  answer  ofiFhand  the  hundreds  of  questions  growing  out  of  the 
^hool  law.     In  recent  years  the  office   has  become  an  employment 
Ijureau.     Forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  obtain  posi- 
tions through  the  medium  of  the  inspector,  and  as  many  boai'ds  of 
^rust^es  solicit  his  aid  in  securing  teachers.    It  may  be  complimentary 
^o  him  to  be  granted  carte  blanche  authority  to  employ  a  teacher;  but 
it  takes  time.     I  have  tried  to  perform  these  duties,  and  many  others 
c^onnected  with  the  office  cheerfully  and  conscientiously,  but  with 
"trlie  full  knowledge  that  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  office  was 
c^  reated  was  being  subordinated  to  other  things. 

IMPKOVEMENTS. 

Schools  have  been  resuscitated  in  Lower  Southampton  and  Black 
iver  sections,  where  there  have  been  none  for  many  years. 

The  school  room  at  Fox  Harbor  has  been  reconstructed  and  fur- 
^^:aished  with  patent  desks. 

A  new  school  room  on  Gulf  Shore  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
tiihe  course  of  this  year. 

Wallace  Bridge  school  room  has  been  restored,  but  the  expenditure 
>jpon  the  wreck  was  a  very  questionable  one.  Here  and  in  the  con- 
tiguous sections,  Wallace  Bay  and  South  Wallace  Bay,  are  to  be 
bund  examples  of  the  unwi3dom  of  creating  small  sections.  Withiit 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  are  three  school  rooms,  where  one 
^^night  do  and  two  should  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The  commis- 
sioners have  been  asking  Wallace  Bridge  and  South  Wallace  Bay  for 
improvements  for  three  years,  and  have  been  met  by  a  most  strenuous 
'^Dpposition,  ostensibly  on  account  of  their  poverty.  And  why  this 
poverty  in  the  fairest  part  of  Cumberland?  Because  the  limits  of  the 
55sections  are  so  narrow  that  a  scholar  can  walk  from  one  school  room 
^1:0  another  in  twelve  minutes.  Young  Grade  D.  teachers  are  generally 
employed,  and  the  result  of  the  school  room  work  is  always  in  evi- 
dence. 

South  Wallace  Bay  section  has  refurnished  its  school  room. 

Hartford  has  acquired  a  larger  area  for  school  grounds,  and  has 
ornamented  it  with  trees. 
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Fort  Lawrence,  one  of  the  wealthiest  rural  sections  in  the  province 
will  huild  tJiis  year  a  school  room  becoming  its  estate. 

Tidnish  has  refurnuihed  school  room  with  patent  furniture. 

Northport,  with  a  large  miscellaneous  school,  has  been  asked  tc 
grade.  A  strong  resistance  has  been  made  to  such  a  course.  Tc 
defeat  the  commissioners'  directions  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  to  wedge  in  another  section  between  this  and 
Shindmacas,  thus  making  three  weak  sections  where  two  strong  sec 
tions  now  exist.     I  am  happy  to  say  the  attempt  was  foiled. 

tlxpensive  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  Maecan  school. 

Joggins  Mines. — This  section  has  been  unfortunate,  owing  to  some 
mismanagement.  Unknown  disaffected  parties  set  fire  to  the  school 
room  and  deprived  the  section  of  a  school  for  a  few  weeks.  The  good 
appearance  of  the  school  room  was  also  marred  by  the  catastrophe. 

A  new  school  room  will  be  built  during  the  year  in  ChaiJUiaii 
Settlement. 

At  Athol  the  cause  of  education  has  been  flagging  for  years.  When 
1  made  my  second  visit  I  found  the  school  room  almost  deserted,  and 
it  is  no  wonder.     Commissioners  have  since  condemned  the  buildintr 

A  tine  school  room  has  been  erected  in  Windham.  This  is  the 
more  creditable  to  the  section,  as  it  was  voluntarily  begim.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  section  at  Thompson  Station. 

River  Hebert  deserves  special  mention.  A  beautiful  house  of  foui 
departments  has  been  erected  in  this  section  during  the  past  summer 
Heretofore  there  have  been  two  departments;  a  third  was  very  mucl 
•^needed  t6  accommodate  the  large  attendance.  The  section  built  wise 
ly  in  providing  a  fourth  room  for  the  future.  The  house  is  moderr 
in  its  furnishings.     It  will  be  heated  by  furnaces. 

East  Wentworth  is  another  among  the  many  that  are  providing  nev 
school  rooms  this  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  picturesque 
site  than  the  one  where  this  house  is  located. 

At  Spencer's  Island  the  trustees  find  it  necessary^  to  grade  the  schoo 
into  two  departments. 

The  school  at  Halfway  River  has  been  attended  several  years  b^ 
Indian  children.  Twelve  are  in  attendance  now,  and  some  of  them 
hnv<»  reached  the  fourtli  gra<lc.  I  fonn<l  the  children  very  acute  in 
mental  aritlnnetic,  the  rivals  of  tlu^  white  children  in  this  subject.  Tlif 
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ratepayers,  while  generously  according  to  the  Indians  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  school,  felt  aggrieved  that  they,  financially  weak  as  a  sec* 
tion  and  only  able  to  have  school  part  of  the  year,  could  not  receive 
a^ome  recognition    of  their  claim  on    the  Indian    department,  when 
schools  and  teachers  were  entirely  maintained  by  it  on  other  reserves. 
As  clerk  to  the  Parrsboro  board,  1  was  directed  to  approach  the  de- 
partment controlling  Indian  affairs.       This  year,  through  the  kind 
4itKces  of  the  representative  of  the  county,  an  appropriation  of  one 
Iiundred  dollars  yearly  was  given  to  supplement  the  school  funds  of 
this  section.     This  is  given  in  consideration  of  former  and  future  pri- 
v-ileges  to  the  Indians.     The  section  will  build  a  new  school  house  next 
vear  on  a*  more  suitable  site  than  the  one  now  occupied. 

IMany  of  the  school  rooms  in  the  district  of  Stirling  have  been  im- 
proved during  the  year.  Those  deserving  mention  are  Waugh's, 
ATairphy's,  Middleton  and  New  Truro  Koad. 

'^Jhe  school  house  in  Castlereagh  has  been  condemned,  condemna- 
tion to  take  effect  August  Ist,  1898. 

^ew  school  rooms  are  much  needed  in  Acadia  Mines  and  East 
Mines. 

School  room  in  Masstowii  has  been  well  furnished  with  patent  desks. 

COMPULSOKY  ATTENDANCE. 

This  act,  as  far  as  the  country  school  is  concerned,  is  a  dead  letter. 

^*-  f  e^  more  sections  have  adopted  the  act,  but  a  very  large  number,  in 

u  ^^^  ignorance  of  the  law,  have  attempted  to  repeal  it  and  believe 

^tiat    they  are  free  from  its  oblieations.       The  spirit  of  the  law  is 

^^^^^ptable,  but  the  provisions  for  its  execution  are  not. 

LOCAL  "NATURE"  OBSERVATIONS. 

^    "^  happier  scheme  could  not  have  been  devised  to  popularize  Nature 

^^jr  in  the  common  school.     It  has  led    the  teachers  to  research 

^"^Ixods.       They  in  turn  have  solicited  the  co-operation  of  their 

'"^^^Xars  in  making  the  observations  of  the  section  in  which  they  live 

.      Complete  as  possible.     Thus  unwittingly,  many  a  teacher,  prompted 

1  ^  ^lie  questions  of  some  inquisitive  boy,  has  been  led  to  give  a  better 
'-?^^^^  on  Nature  work  than  she  ever  conceived  of  doing.     The  issue 

^,     ^xxe  sheet,  directing  phenological  observation  this  autumn,  will  give 

^  t:^3achers  a  fidler  year  for  work.     With  a  few  exceptions  some  work 

^^    fione  in  every  section  of  these  counties.     Of  course  observations 

^^^^  more  correct  in  some  cases  than  in  others.     AVTiere  the  sheets 

^"^^  filled  in  a  perfunctory  way  they  cannot  be  relied  on.     To  those 
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wliu  have  not  been  taiiglit   to  sec  aii«l    hunt,  the  song   sparrow  and 
meadow  lark  are  atill  "grey  birds"  and  nothing  else. 

ARBOK  DAY. 

There  was  u  better  observance  of  this  day  last  spring  than  usual. 
As  far  as  reports  show  525  trees  were  planted.     I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity already  to  see  some  of  the  work  and  it  has  been  well  done.     IL 
assure  you  that  in  these  instances  it  was  no  holiday,  and  I  have  plea — 
sure  in  sending  forward  to  you  reports  from  teachers,  who  not  onlv— 
without,  but  within  tlie  school  room,  have  carried  out  their  work  to  mm — 
auctressful  issue.     There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  school  dutie^^a 

that  iudicatea  so  well  the  wide  awake  teacher  as  the  judicioiis  obser^ 

Vance  of  this  Arbor  Day,  and  it  is  no  coincidence  which  I  am  pointing 


out  when  I  say  that  those  most  successful  in  embellishing  the  schoo  ~_r^  ~ 
surroundings  are  moat  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  intellect.  Fort,^M^M^ 
teachers  made  special  reports.  Some  of  these  deserve  publication  t^^^^ 
serve  as  incentives  to  other  teachers.  One  hundred  and  sixty  mad  -^fc-  __ 
none.  I  suggest  that  tlie  custom  of  reporting  be  made  obligators— ■  "-.^i 
Thert?  ate  Imt  few  teachers  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  apathy, 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Amherst  Academy  is  held  in  high  favor  by  the  town  people;  th    "^  

is  cvideuced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  private  school  in  n»i>)t-e"i  ■  ' 
in  Amherst;  indeed  there  is  but  one  in  the  district,  such  <>onfiHprn-  -  i 
have  the  public  in  the  common  schools.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tl  "" 

attendance  of  pupils   belonging   to  the    county   is  not  greater,  i 

think  that  if  the  advantages  which  it  offers  and  its  unsurpassed  reco^^^^=^ 
for  the  last  two  years  were  generally  known,  that  many  of  the  boys  at_^.  ^d 
girls  now  attending  other  academies  would  patronize  their  own.     Tr~        ■<> 

cently  the  third  grade  A.  teacher,  Mr.  Connolly,  a  graduate  of  i.^ ^^t. 

Francis  Xavier,  has  been  taken  on  the  academic  staff,  but  within  t^^t=r3e 
county  the  academy  has  very  formidable  rivals.  Parraboro  Hi^^^^h 
School,  under  the  very  efficient  and  popular  management  of  IZI^^^r- 
Magee,  is  giving  an  impetus  to  edncational  affairs  in  the  sonllicrn  pt^^  't 
of  the  county.  The  attendance  has  so  quickly  outgrown  the  buildi  -^  "'g 
accommodation  that  a  high  school  of  four  departments  is  now  bei  -^^g 
erected,  which  will  supplement  that  built  three  years  ago,  and  inr-     ~^^ 

a  total  of  twelve  departments  in  the  town,     Oxford,  heretofi>re  i -aua- 

known  as  an  educational  centre,  is  bcginniuf>-  lo  attract  a  large  ni^  "«^ii- 
ber  of  students.  Its  record  last  year  at  the  govemmeut  examinatiS-  ^° 
was  an  enviable  one.  This  year  it  was  equally  as  good.  The  p»^aa? 
list  of  Cs  was  especially  creditable. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  held  in  this  section  !tll^,000  was  votc«i 
erect  a  building  of  eight  departments.     It  will  he  modelled  after    the 
High  School  building  in  Parrsboro.     Heating,  vi^nlilation  and  se'wt^!^ 
age  will  be  according  to  the  most  tnodem  plans. 


> 
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The  scholarthip  of  the  district  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendant.     322 
pupils  were  reported  doing  high  school  work  in  1893;  this  year  615 
are  reported.     While  I  give  every  encouragement  to  young  people  to 
pursue  the  higher  courses  of  learning,  I  have  very  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  high  school  work  in  the  miscellaneous 
schools.     I  am  in  the  possession  of  facts  which  lead  me  to  believe  that 
a  wrong  is  committed  wherever  the  work  is  prosecuted  in  such  schools, 
and  I  hear  on  every  hand  that  the  interests  of  the  majority  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  minority.     For  instance^  in  the  district  of  Stirling,  there 
are  outside  of  the  village  school  of  Tatamagouche  and  in  sections 
^vithin  a  radius  of   fifteen  miles,  sixty  high  school  pupils;  some  of 
these  are  attending  schools  which  cannot  afford  to  teach  high  school 
subjects.     The  children  of  the  conmion  school  want  the  undivided 
at:t:ention  of  the  teacher.       When  half  of  the  time  is  given  to  these 
p^ipils  representing  grades  nine,  ten  and  eleven,  what  plan  can  bo  de- 
\^i«^ed  to  have  all  this  high  school  work  done  in  centres  such  as  Tata- 
fr^sagouche? 

EXAMINATION  STATIONS. 

The  large  attendance  of  60  high  school  candidates  at  Oxford   justi- 

^^    my  recommendation  to  make  this  place  an  examination  station. 

^  ^    would  have  been  impossible  for  Tatamagouche  to  accommodate  the 

^  ^3    candidates    who  this    year  were  distributed  between  the  two 

^^^tions. 

NEW  SECTIONS. 

A  new  section  has    been  formed    in  West    f/olchester,  known  as 

rahamville,    No.    32.        It    was  not  necessarv  to  show  why  it  was 

^^eated,  though  financially  very  weak.     This  community,  on  the  River 

^^^hilip  Road,  leading  to  Economy,  was  so  remote  from  schools  that 

Xvo  or  three  generations  had  grown  up  who  could  neither  read  nor 

^"V-rite.     It  was  a  blot  on  the  whole  of  Colchester.     Much  credit  is  due 


liss  Margaret  Graham  and  Miss  Moore,  of  Economy,  for  the  interest 
^  ^:ianifested  in  the  community.  Probably  the  school  room  now  ready 
'  ^^r  occupancy,  would  not  have  been  finished  had  it  not  been  for  their 
?al  in  collecting  funds  for  its  completion.  Out  of  gratitude  to  the 
^^rmer  the  trustees  have  called  the  section  Grahaniville. 

INSTITUTE. 

On  account  of  the  District  Institute  and  Provincial  Association 
^«lling  within  dates  six  months  from  each  other,  it  was  not  deemed 
^^<ivisable  to  hold  it  at  the  usual  time.  A  session  will  be  held  at  Tata- 
^^^toagouche  before  the  Christmas  holidays, 

J  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  ser\^ant, 

INGTJS  C.  CRAIG. 
^\.  H.  MACKAY,  ESQ.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX    C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 

CITY   OF    HALIFAX, 

lYKAR      KNDKD      JULY      3iex,      1687.1 


(I.) 
CHAIRMAN'S    REPORT. 

Office  of  School  OommiasionerB, 

Halifax,  December,  1897. 

TO  A.  H.  MACKAY,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.,  LL.1).,  F.  R.,  S.  C. 

Superintendent  of   Education   for   Xova   Scotia. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  requireinentti  nt  tlje  Si-hnol  Atf 
I  have  the  honor  to  traaamit  to  you,  herewith,  an  outline  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Hal 
ifax,  together  mth  the  report  of  the  Super\-isor  of  SchooU  - 
The  Secretary's  financial  statement,  showing  ercrv  it«m  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  when  [lublished,  at  i 
early  date. 

CHANGING  LOCATION  OK  PrPIl-S. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  u  grailuul  thaugc  in  n-fiil 
euces  from  the  central  parts  of  the  city  to  the  wiibiirbs.     This  move        ^^^^— 
ment  has  been  stimulated  by  the  better  appreciation  of  sanitAtioi        ^^ 
and  facilitated  by  the  improvement  of  Htreets  and  the  introducfioi^^^*' 
of  tramways.     Not  long  ago  the  ^National  and  Acadian  schools,  on—-*  - 
on  each  side  of  the  City  Hall,  were  crowded.     Now  the  Xatione 
school  is  closed,  and  during  the  present  year  the  Acadian  school  he 
been  reduced  to  three  departments,  two  of  wtieh  are  small.     On  tl~^ 
other  hand,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  two  permanent  depa. 
ments  to  Young  street  school.     Other  schools  in  the  s\iburW  are  t 
coming  congested  so  that  further  accommodation   may 
"be  required. 
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ST.  PATKICK'S  HOME. 

St.  Patrick's  Home  was  a  boys'  reformatory  somewhat  similar 
t<  >  the  Industrial  school.  As  many  truants  from  the  public  school  wore 
^^c»ntenced  to  this  institution,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  School 
Koard  should  assist  in  educating  them.  Brother  Aloysius  was  ac- 
crordingly  appointed  teacher,  with  a  department  under  the  control 
of  the  School  Board.     The  attendance  varies  from  36  to  50. 

CADET  CORPS. 

1  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  organization  of  the 
C  "adet  Corps  of  the  Academy  has  been  satisfactorily  completed  this 
.^'<:»ar.  It  was  found  that  those  jvilling  to  drill  could  be  better  man- 
s^i^ed  in  two  companies  than  in  three.  One  company  has  been  fully 
1 1  informed,  and  both  companies  have  been  supplied  with  an  im- 
l>  roved  and  lighter  rifle. 

They  were  so  well  drilled  by  Sergeant  Lockhart  that,  through- 
•^-•iit  the  display  comiected  with  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  and 
*^t.  the  recent  moblization  of  the  troops,  they  received  special  (?oni- 
I  >limentai*y  encomiums  from  General  Moore  and  their  other  superior 
^^tficers. 

LEGISLATION. 

For  many  years  past,  owing  to  delays  in  collecting  tAxes  the  City 
*  -ouucil  was  unable  to  keep  the  school  tax  paid  up  to  date.  In  con- 
^^^•quence  of  this  delay  the  School  Board  was  often  required  to  meet 
i  ts  obligations  by  an  overdraft  at  the  bank.  The  interest  on  this  eon- 
^^tituted  a  very  considerable  item  of  the  school  expenditure.  To  rem- 
^^dy  this  evil,  legislation  was  secured  at  the  last  session  of  the  leg- 
i filature  by  which  it  became  the  duty  of  the  city  council  to  pay  the 
^^chool  grant  in  full  in  ten  equal  instalments.  The  over  drafts  were 
^^Iso  legalized  and  an  act  passed  requiring  the  School  Board,  when 
"^^sking  the  City  council  to  assess  for  any  smn  exceeding  $90,000  to 
^^ubmit  a  detailed  statement  of  their  school  estimates,  so  that  the  coun 
^  -il  might  appear  before  the  Govemor-in-Council  in  relation  to  them 
"Vvhen  considered  desirable. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 

In  April  a  disastrous  fire  occurred  at  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School, 

destroying  the  four  upper  rooms  and  injuring  the  others.     Through 

^he  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Father  McCarthy,  the  basement  of  St.  Pat- 

:mick's    church  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  so  that    the 

^^ehool  work  went  on  without  much  interruption. 

In  making  the  necessary  repairs  care  was  taken  to  enlarge  the 
upper  rooms.     The  whole  building  was  renovated,  and  a  system  of 
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hot  water  Leatin^f  was  introduced,  so  tliat  now  St.  Patrick's  Bovs' 

sdiotii  raiikn  jis  oiio  '<'.  the  junst  cfiiiminiiions  ami  coin  fort  able  sr'iool 
biiiUlings  in  the  city. 

TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Heretofore  the  Truant  Officer  was  also  a  member  of  the  Police 
T'oree,  and  had  to  report  at  Police  office  and  appear  in  Police  uiii- 
t'cini  when  on  duty.  This  interfered  greatly  with  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Webster,  the  fir^t 
trnant  officer,  havinR  resigned  this  position,  an  opportunitr  occnirod 
in  the  appoinmcnt  ot  iiis  successor  to  remedy  these  defects.  Tlui 
present  incuinbent,  Mr.  Anderson,  was  appointed  and  is  paid  directly 
by  the  School  Board.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  legislation  confer- 
ring on  hilt  the  powor  to  arrebt  and  deal  with  tnianta.  He  under- 
stands and  performs  his  difficult  duties  efficiently  and  without  fric- 
tion. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Arbor  Day  was  celebrat«l  as  usual  (May  10th)  by  appropriate 
lessons  on  artwriculture  in  all  the  schools  and  the  planting  of  trees 
in  all  the  school  grounds  not  previously  occupied,  in  loyal  commem- 
oration of  varioiis  dignitaries  of  greater  or  less  note.  Alderman 
'Lane  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Board  several  hundred  ornamental 
trees  which  were  furnished  free  to  the  schools.  Those  not  used  were 
placed  in  a  nujserj-  at  Bloomfield  school  for  future  \ise. 

The  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent 
gathering  of  hix  thousand  school  children  in  the  Exhibition  building. 
They  were  entertained  by  patriotic  speeches  from  the  Govemor-Creii- 
eral  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  Admiral  Sir  James  Erskiue,  Grcneral  Mont- 
gomery-Moore, Lieutenant-Governor  Daly,  Rev.  Dr.  Grant,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Dobson.  The  singing  of  the  children  was  especially  good  and 
most  inspiring.  They  had  been  trained  by  Miss  Kate  Mackintosh,  of 
the  Academy,  the  words  and  music  of  one  of  the  best  songs  havinj; 
been  composed  by  herself  for  the  occasion.  The  admirable  drill  and 
decorous  conduct  of  no  great  a-mnttitnde  ()f  sidiool  children  on  that 
occasion  will  Ik-  long  remembered  by  the  thousands  of  spectators  as 
the  grandest  part  nf  the  celebration,  and  as  reflecting  greiit  credit  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  Halifax  teachers. 

Dominion  Day  was  also  duly  observed  as  a  public  schoul  lifdidiiy. 

SMEAD  SYSTEM. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  of  Alexandra  and  thi-  Protestant  Or- 
phanage schools  have  caused  the  pupils,  teacliers,  ar.d  Scliotil  Boaivl 
much  annovanee.    There  seem  to  be  defects  either  in  tlie  construction 
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of  the  buildings  or  in  the  management  of  the  system,  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  locate  and  remedy.  Much  improvement,  however,  is  expected 
from  the  vauljt  heaters  to  be  introduced. 

ACADEMY. 

The  large  and  regular  increase  of  Academy  pupils  and  their  suc- 
cess at  the  government  examinations  is  continuously  bringing  the 
Academy  more  prominently  before  the  public,  and  therefore  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  for  suitable  environment.  A  committee  of  the 
School  Board  has  asked  the  Police  Commission  to  see  to  it  that  the 
main  thoroughfares  to  the  Academy  be  made  free  from  sights  that 
outrage  the  moral  sense  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  that  institu- 
tion. Surely  the  ratepayers  have  a  right  to  that  much  police  pro- 
tection, even  if  there  were  no  school  there.  But  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances the  moral  purity  of  the  locality  becomes  a  matter  of  su- 
preme importance.  The  Police  Commission  can  scarcely  claim  to  be 
so  impotent  as  to  be  excusable  if  the  pupils  are  not  fully  protected 
from  demoralizing  sights  on  their  way  from  school. 

THE  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

Much  attention  lias  been  devoted  during  the  last  school  year  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Cookery  School. 

For  some  time  ])ast  there  srenis  to  have  Ihk'U  a  growing  teu<leiicv 
to  make  the  work  of  the  schools  more  practical.  Although  I  had  not 
dovototl  much  attention  to  the  subject  up  to  this  time,  1  must  confess 
that  I  svmpathizetl  with  the  idea  that  e<lucation  should  fit  the  pupil 
to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Teachers  and  parents,  or 
jjcrhaps  I  should  say,  theorists  and  practica  1  men,  should  unite, 
their  eflForts  to  devise  a  school  course  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  is  to-day.  f 

The  giving  of  the  same  kind  of  an  education  to  girls  as  to  boys, 
seems  to  me  to  be  leading  women  to  seek  the  same  kind  of  employment 
as  men.  The  domestic  ^drtues  are  being  neglected  and  despised  by 
women  who  are  more  and  more  occupying  the  places  which  are  better 
suited  for  men.  Both  parties  are  directly  injured  and  the  outlook  is 
not  promising.  Cannot  the  schools,  by  the  kind  of  educajtion  they 
give,  do  some  thing  to  remedy  these  evils? 

At  the  pubKc  examinations  I  noticed  that  some  attention  had  been 
given  by  the  girls  to  sewing;  but,  as  it  was  expected  by  all  as  suitable^ 
for  them,  I  was  never  led  to  inquire  particularly  into  its  merits  as  a 
school  subject,  further  than  that  the  work  always  seemed  to  be  credit- 
able, particularly  so  in  a  few  of  the  schools. 
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When  the  subject  of  cookery  in  the  schools  first  came  up  I  was 
inclined  to  accept  it  in  the  same  indifferent  way,  as  being  probably 
a  good  thing  if  it  did  not  cost  too  much. 

But  the  peculiar  opposition  which  it  elicited  led  the  couimissioiiers 
to  study  the  question  more  carefully,  which  they  were  enabled  easily 
to  do  by  means  of  the  newspaper  controversy  which  followed. 

It  was  clearly  shown  that  manual  training,  properly  taught, 
builds  up  the  powers  of  thought  as  well  as  other  subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  bias  towards  manual  occupations,  and  by  connecting 
them  witli  school  and  science,  makes  them  more  profitable  and  agree- 
able; that  it  pays  the  state  to  combine  technical  training  for  some 
occupation  with  school  work,  when  it  can  be  definitely  known  that 
large  numbers  will  follow  that  occupation;  that  the  various  callings 
which  women  follow  need  preparation  as  much  as  the  callings  which 
men  follow;  that  in  normal  conditions,  sooner  or  later,  nearly  all 
women  become  interested  in  domestic  economy;  that  much  of  the 
poverty  and  illness  now  existing  result  from  ignorance  of  foods,  their 
relative  values,  their  preparation,  and  the  numerous  small  economies 
that  are  practised  by  skilled  cooks;  that  everj^  lesson  in  cookin.ir 
can  be  made  an  object  lesson  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology, 
and  even  in  English  composition,  and  thus  help  instead  of  hinderinjr 
ordinary  school  work. 

It  was  further  shown  that  intelligent  persons  everywhere  wen* 
coming  out  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  practical  work,  and  that  in  all 
countries,  notably  in  England,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Ontario,  cooking  was  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  sub- 
ject. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  the  commissioners  could  nor 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  objections  which  did  not  seem  to 
reflect  well-informed  sentiment  or  the  wishes  of  the  public  in  general; 
for  the  experimental  lessons  were  exceedingly  pppular  botii  with 
parents  and  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  my  co-laborers  on  the  School  Board,  their  devotion  to  all 
their  duties  as  commissioners  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  advance 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  down 
the  expenditure  to  the  lowest  point.  Where  all  have  done  so  well,  It 
is  difficult  to  mention  names  without  seeming  to  make,  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, but  I  must  refer  to  Commissioner  McKerron's  assistance 
in  re-adjusting  the  teaching  staff  of  St.  Mary's  boys,  St.  Patricks  Boys' 
and  Young  street  schools,  and  in  securing  first  class  teachers  for  them 
90  as  to  place  them  in  a  better  position  educationally  than  ever  before. 
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It  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  valuable  services 
of  the  Supervisor,  Mr.  A.  McKay,  whose  sole  object  it  seems  to  be 
to  improve  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  and  to  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wilson,  who  in  the  neatness  and  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  and  in 
Iiis  efforts  to  serve  the  Board  faithfully,  makes  an  ideal  secretary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant 

A.  W.  REDDEN, 

Chairman. 
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the  public  schools.  An  increase  of  202  pupils,  at.  the  average  cost 
per  pupil,  would  seem  to  justify  an  increased  expenditure  of  »$2,60(); 
hut  the  estimate  was  increased  only  $2,000.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  allowance  made  for  the  better  equipment  demanded  by  modern 
improvements  in  education — tetter  accommodation,  improved  sear- 
ing, hot  water  heating,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  notice  that  tho 
cost  per  pupil,  for  the  common  schools,  is  seven  ceiit^  less  than  it  was 

last  vear. 

«■ 

A  further  comparison  of  the  tablas  of  the  last  two  years  will  show 
but  slight  changes.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  year  1897  shows  ;i 
slight  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  writing. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  school  libraries.  In  this  department  of  school  work,  which 
deserves  so  much  attention,  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the  various  schools  is  reporte<l 
as  follows: 

Academy   875     St.  Mary's  Boys'   120 

Alexandra   175     St.  Mary's  Girls' 120 

Bloomfield   100     St.  Patrick's  Boys' 35 

Compton  Avenue 50     St.  Patrick's  Girls' 80 

Dutch  Village    150     Summer  street 300 

LeMarchant  street 25     Tower  Road   32 

Morris  street 25     Young  street 75 

Bichmond 100     Total  volumes 2,262 

It  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  largest  schools  have  done  almost 
nothing.  I  would  respectfuly  ask  the  members  of  the  School  Board 
!to  refer  to  what  was  said  in  my  last  report,  at  some  length,  on  this 
subject.  Possibly  some  of  the  commissioners  may  know  something 
of  the  very  great  benefit  and  pleasure  which  the  pupils  of  the  Aca- 
demy derive  from  the  excellent  library  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
so  fwell  managed  by  their  teachers.  By  means  of  it  many  pupils  aro 
induced  to  read  standard  works  of  literature.  When  they  hear  their 
English  teacher,  Mis  Mackintosh,  refer  to  these  books,  their^curiosity 
is  aroused,  and  the  books  being  at  hand,  they  are  read,  and  a  taste 
for  good  reading  is  fixed.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  the  tastes  so 
formed  may  contribute  more  to  the  pupils'  future  success  than  any 
other  work  of  the  school. 

THE  ACADEMY. 

There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  of 
any  vschool  in  particular,  so  that  only  a  few  brief  notes  on  some  of 
them  are  required. 
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The  Academy  had  339  pupils  enrolled — twelve  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  generally  conceded  that  for  the  best  high  school  work 
there  should  not  be  more  than  30  or  40  pupils  in  a  class,  but  here  we 
had  about  68.  With  such  a  number  it  is  but  little  personal  attention 
that  can  be  given  to  any  one  pupil  during  a  session  of  only  fifty  min- 
nif  s.  Now  we  know  that  oftentimes  it  is  close  contact  of  mind  vdt\ 
mind  that  enables  the  teacher  to  influence  the  pupil  for  good.  Xo 
teacher  can  become  properly  acquainted  with  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  clmracteristics  and  home  conditions  of  340  boys  and  girls,  pre* 
sented  in  groups  of  60  or  70,  for  one  session  a  day.  And  yet,  without 
such  knowledge  the  teacher  will  be  unable  to  adapt  his  teaching  to 
the  340  different  dispositions. 

I  know  of  no  other  high  school,  either  in  the  province  or  out  of  it, 
where  there  are  so  many  pupils  with  so  few  teachers.  In  other  cities, 
on  an  average,  each  teacher  has  25  or  30  pupils.  Truro,  however, 
has  45  and  Pictou  53.  But  Halifax  Academy  has  68.  It  would  long 
ago  have  become  unmanageable  were  it  not  that  we  are  fortunate  in 
ha\ang  exceptionally  good  teachers  there.  Notwithstanding  the 
excellent  discipline,  which  secures  the  co-operation  of  the  pupils  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  pass  their  examinations  creditably,  there 
must  be  a  lack  of  that  culture  and  thoroughness  desirable  in  the 
'^people's  college."  The  pupils  suffer  most,  but  the  teachers  also  are 
overworked.  If  the  people  of  Halifax  knew  of  their  work  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  United  States  they 
would  not  think  them  too  highly  paid. 

In  the  case  of  the  Halifax  Academy,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  re- 
medy for  the  overcrowding.  It  will  be  impossible  to  add  an  addi- 
tionaj  teacher,  for  all  the  available  space  in  the  building  is  now 
occupied,  and  it  would  be  expensive  and  otherwise  undesirable  to 
enlarge  the  building.  The  number  seeking  admission  to  the  Academy 
will  continue  to  increase  until  it  reaches  the  normal  number  or  420. 

In  these  circumstances  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  to  require  the  work  of  grade  IX  to  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon schools  at  three  or  four  convenient  centres,  and  to  restrict  the 
academy  proper  to  grades  X  and  XI. 

In  Morris  Street  School,  for  example,  there  are  now  ten  depart- 
ments, with  a  prospect  of  twelve  before  long.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  arrange  for  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  two  higher  classes  without 
disturbing  the  present  grading  of  the  lower  classes. 

This  proposition  should  receive  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
hoard,  so  that,  if  feasible,  it  may  be  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  s<?hool  vear. 
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The  results  of  the  Provincial  Examination  of  the  Academy  pupils 
were  very  satisfactory,  though  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  1800: 

B's.         C's.         D's.       T  tals 

July  181M5 40  80  Si      |      210 

July  1807 :n  r>4         104     ]      101 

ST.  PATRICK'S  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School  there  were  83  pupils  enrolled. 
The  accommodations  consist  of  two  ordinary  school  rooms  and  a  very 
small  class  room.  There  are  three  excellent  teachers,  a  fair  library 
and  a  good  collection  of  minerals,  but  only  the  poorest  facilities  for 
the  teaching  of  physics  or  chemistry.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
has  been  nuich  laboratory  work,  and  the  students  pass  good  examina- 
tions. There  is  probably  no  school  in  the  city  where  there  is  more 
thorough  teaching,  or  where  mere  memory  w^ork  comits  for  less. 

COMMOX  SCHOOLS. 

Morris  Street  School  probably  never  did  better  work  than  during 
the  last  year.  One-half  of  the  pupils  who  passed  the  last  entrance 
examination  to  the  Academy  were  trained  there. 

The  senior  departments  are,  however,  greatly  overcrowded,  and  the 
necessitv  for  additional  accommodation  is  every  dav  becoming  create  r. 
Pupils  are  graded  into  this  school  from  Tower  Road,  LeMarchant 
Street  and  Acadia  Schools.  In  any  of  these  outlying  sections  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  grade  VII  or  grade  VIII  pupils  to  fill 
one  department.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  be 
graded  into  a  larger  school. 

Seeing  that,  in  any  event,  increased  accommodation  will  be  necQs- 
sf  ry  in  Morris  Street  School,  it  miglit  be  economical  to  enlarge  ir, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  pupils  of  grade  IX,  thus  affording  much  relief 
V)  the  Academy.  By  this  arrangement  the  pupils  of  this  grade  would 
have  as  many  advantages  as  now.  Principal  Trefry  holds  an  Acade- 
mic license,  an  arts  course  college  degree,  a  Normal  School  diploma, 
and  has  had  a  very  successful  experience  of  ten  years.  He  would 
l)e  ably  assisted  by  the  Vice-Principal,  Miss  Cunningham,  who  has 
few  superiors,  esi^ecially  in  her  ability  to  interest  her  pupils' in  gram- 
mar and  literature,  and  in  her  power  of  developing  a  high  type  of 
character.  There  might  be  two  classes,  each  doing  high  school  work, 
under  two  teachers  who  would  suitably  divide  the  subjects,  so  as  to 
have  the  advantages  of  subdi\n8ion  of  labor. 

Compton  Avenue  School,  which  has  outgrowTi  its  accommodations, 
might,  in  like  manner,  be  benefited  by  having  subdivision  of  labor  for 
grades  VIII  and  IX. 
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In  Young  Street,  St.  Patrick's  Boys',  and  St.  Mary's  Boys'  schools 
there  have  Been  many  changes  of  teachers.  A  very  considerable  im- 
provement may  be  expected  as  the  result. 

Principal  O'Heam  and  Mr.  Doherty,  both  of  whom  hold  class  A, 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  subdivision  of  labor  for  the  four  grades 
which  they  teach.  They  are,  therefore,  able  to  give  twice  the  time  to 
the  pre})aration  of  their  respective  subjects,  the  effect  of  which  is  seen 
in  their  teaching,  and  felt  by  their  pupils. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Having  been  asked  by  the  School  Board  to  show  in  what  respects 
the  schools  of  Germany  are  superior  to  our  own,  I  shall  do  so  in  con- 
nection with  an  endeavor  to  find  the  defects  of  our  educational 
system,  if  it  has  any.  Many  defects  it  must  have,  for  it  must  1^ 
acknowledged  that  the  most  advanced  educationists  are  only  just 
beginning  to  discover  its  fundamental  principles,  viz.,  that  the  child 
in  its  development  represents  the  evolution  of  the  human  race,  that 
teaching  should  adapt  itself  in  method  and  subject  matter  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each  period  of  child  growth,  and  that  education  must 
consist  of  development  through  self-activity  and  self-expression. 

Long  ago  a  few  choice  spirits,  from  intense  sympathy  with  child- 
hood, felt  that  there  existed  within  the  child,  as  within  the  plant,  "a 
plastic  energy  which  obeys  an  inward  though  unconscious  ideal,  and 
that  all  efforts  to  improve  its  type  must  respect  the  ideal."  For 
example,  Rousseau  said:  "Childhood  has  its  own  w|iys  of  seeing, 
feeling  and  thinking,  and  it  is  by  studying  them  that  we  find  out  how 
children  should  be  educated." 

Ver\'  iTcently,  studies  in  cliild  psychology  are  showing  that  th(3 
thought  processes  of  children  are  different  from  those  of  adults,  ai^l 
that  teachers  must  know  and  work  in  accordance  with  the  uatnraT, 
and  not  the  logical  order  of  development. 

But  though  our  educationill  sy8te^l  is  not  yet  founded  on  scientific 
principles,  it  does,  nevertheless,  in  that  respect,  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  science  that  deals  with  the  higher  forms  of  life  and  action. 

There  is  a  somewhat  general  impression  abroad  that  our  education 
of  to-day  is  in  some  respects  defective,  as  compared  with  the  education 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  that  our  children  are  taught  to  know  a 
little  of  everything  and  not  much  of  anything,  and  that  this  means  to 
the  pupil  laborious  cram,  over-pressure,  and  to  the  teacher  exhaustive 
labor.  With  this  view  I  have  little  sympathy.  The  schools  of  to- 
day, buildings,  pupils  and  teachers,  are  on  an  average  in  every  way 
superior  to  those  of  forty  years  ago.     Many  of  our  school  rooms  are 
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even  beautiful,  discipline  is  milder,  the  pupils  are  more  intelligent, 
more  manageable  and  more  ci^^lized,  and  the  teachers  more  highly 
educated  and  more  moral.  It  is  true  that  in  the  schools  of  to-day 
there  are  as  many  poor  scholars  as  there  were  formerly.  For  this 
there  are  two  causes.  First,  there  are  now  three  times  as  many  pupils 
in  proportion  to  population*  The  dull,  the  irregular,  and  the  poor — 
without  books  or  opportimities  for  home  study — all  are  enrolled,  and 
so  there  will  naturally  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  poor  scholars. 
Formerly,  only  those  were  enrolled  who  could  pay,  who  would,  there- 
fore attend  regularly  and  get  their  money's  worth.  Second,  the 
artificial  life  of  these  times  leaves  no  varie*^-  of  thought-developing 
or  executive-developing  work  for  children  at  their  homes.  Manual 
training  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  supply  this  great  loss. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  to-day  twice  as  many  well-trained 
pupils  as  formerly;  pupils  who  can  read,  write,  spell  and  cipher  bettar, 
pupils  who  are  well  informed  in  history  and  in  the  science  of  common 
things,  and  pupils  who  have  much  higher  conceptions  of  morals.  The 
fact  is,  that  pupils  of  to-day  know  more  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  than 
the  pupil  of  forty  years  ago  did  at  fifteen.  One  proof  of  this  is  that 
though  the  life  of  the  community  is  much  more  complex  to-day  than  it 
was  then,  yet  the  rising  generation  shows  a  capacity  for  managing 
affairs  better  than  they  were  managed  before. 

It  is,  however,  by  dwelling  on  defects  that  we  are  most  likely  to 
have  improvements  suggested. 

Let  us  briefly  compare  our  schools  with  the  best  schools  elsewhere, 
especially  with  those  of  Germany. 

Our  average  attendance  is  about  63  per  cent  of  the  enrolment; 
there  are  schools  elsewhere  where  it  Js  over  90  per  cent.  You  pro- 
vide accommodation,  teachers  and  8U]^ie8  for  100  pupils  of  whom  c  7 
receive  no  benefit.  The  case  is  even  worse  than  that,  for  irregular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  some  pupils,  means  a  serious  interference 
with  the  progress  of  those  who  do  attend  r^ularly. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  pupils  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
well,  to  express  their  thoughts  correctly  and  gracefully  in  either  spoken 
or  written  language.  All  but  a  very  few  of  our  school  departments 
are,  however,  very  defective  in  these  subjects. 

Nearly  every  pupil  in  the  four  higher  grades  should  be  able  to  work 
torrectly  and  quickly  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  Yet  how 
few  can  add  a  long  column  of  figures  without  a  mistake?  One  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  school  should  be  to  imbue  the  pupils  with  a  love  for 
good  reading,  to  create  a  taste  for  only  good  literature.  Yet  nine- 
tenths  of  our  scholars  acquire  no  desire  for  general  information,  no 
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discriminating  love  for  the  world's  best  thoughts  in  the  best  form. 
Our  education  is  doing  but  little  to  create  a  respect  and  aptitude  for 
manual  labor.  The  general  laws  of  nature,  the  conditions  of  health, 
social  a;nd  civic  relations,  receive  but  scant  attention  and  the  most 
unscientific  treatment. 

Now,  all  this  means  that  even  from  the  efforts  that  we  do  put  forth 
for  the  education  of  our  children,  we  do  not  receive  half  as  much 
good  as  we  might.  We  should  not  be  too  much  discouraged  by  this 
fact.  Notwithstanding  the  great  advances  in  the  science  of  material 
things,  we  cannot  yet  utilize  for  heat  and  light  one-fifth  of  the  energy 
stored  up  in  coal.  But,  as  the  greatest  triumphs  of  science  have  been 
in  economizing  time,  force  and  material,  so  may  we  hope  for  a  like  re- 
sult in  education,  if  we  study  and  apply  all  that  has  already  been 
gained  from  the  experience  and  inspiration  of  the  past. 

In  order  to  ascertain  ^what  is  defective  in  our  system  of  education, 
vre  sbould  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  success. 
These  coa^ions  may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  foUovrs: 

1.  Pupils  in  regular  attendance  and  parents  co-operating  with  the 
teachers. 

2.  Good  schoolrooms,  apparatus  and  text  books. 

3.  Good  school  laws  and  regulatkms  administered  by  wise  com- 
missioners. 

4.  A  good  course  of  study. 

5.  Adequately  trained  teachers. 

I.— TEACHABLE  PUPILS  AND  CO-OPERATING  PARENTS. 

In  respect  to  health,  mental  ability,  and  morals,  the  ch^^hpeBi  of 
Halifax  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size^^d  sup- 
erior to  those  of  large  mtouf  acturing  cities,  which  attract  all «  of 
immigrants,  the  poor  fif^  foreign  countries  and  the  unsSftessful 
from  the  home  districts."  As  compared  with  children  in  other  parts 
of  the  province,  our  city  children  are  quicker,  brighter,  and  possess  a 
better  command  of  langua^.  City  life  does  not,  however,  give  them 
the  same  opportunities  for  knowing  so  wiide  a  range  of  natural  phen- 
omena, of  cultivating  their  observing  powers,  of  doing  and  being  wil- 
ling to  do  so  m^y  useful  things  with  their  hands.  They  are  le«*s 
thoughtful,  less  persevering,  and  less  self-reliant  than  countrs^  child- 
ren from  the  best  districts. 

In  our  schools  we  have  a  very  great  variety  ^  of  tempera- 
ment. Our  children  display  vivacity  and  a  restless  activity  which 
compels  the  teacher  who  would  control  them  to  keep  them  always  do- 
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iiig  something.  The  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Germany  are  phlegmat- 
ic, thoughtful,  studious  and  orderly,  allowing  their  teachers  to  devote 
all  their  energies  to  teaching.  How  much  better  work  would  be  done 
in  some  of  our  schools,  if  the  teachers  could  be  relieved  from  the  ex- 
haustive work  of  controlling  the  restless  spirits  committed  to  their  care, 
and  yet  we  doubt  whether  any  teacher  would  exchange  the  sprightly 
fun-loving  active  pupil  for  the  sober,  prosaic  and  stolid  German. 

Parents.  Since  the  introduction  of  free  schools,  many  parents, 
perhaps  the  majority,  think  that  they  do  their  part  towards  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  when  they  send  them  to  school  more  or  less 
regularly,  and  pay  the  school  taxes.  We  cannot  expect  good  results 
while  this  delusion  exists.  Parents  have  many  other  important  du- 
ties to  perform  Jn  this  matter  of  education.  Pupils  should  be  supplied 
with  suitable  books.  They  should  be  supplied  free  by  the  School 
Board,  but  if  not,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  parent.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  school  year  two  or  more  weeks  are  lost  to  the  pupils 
because  so  many  parents  neglect  to  make  provision  for  more  advanced 
textbooks  when  their  children  enter  higher  classes.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  this  neglect  or  inability  to  lit  out  children  for  school  is  not 
the  result  of  honest  poverty,  but  of  indulgence  in  harmful  luxuries. 
Those  who  cause  this  loss  of  time  are  the  readiest  to  find  fault  if 
the  over-worked  teacher  has  an  extra  holiday. 

Irregularity  of  attend^iMse  and  tardiness  are  faults  mainly  caused 
by  the  bad  management  of  parents  who  can  have  no  comprehension 
either  of  the  benefits  of  education  or  of  the  evil  effects  of  unpunctual 
habits.  And  yet  these  parents  are  the  first  to  complain  that  their 
children  are  not  lemming,  which  is,  of  course,  always  a  fact. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  aid  the  teacher  in  securing  from  che 
pupil  home  prepartion  of  lessons.  When  children  attend  school, 
they  should  make  the  school  work  almost  their  only  business.  If  they 
spend  their  ^temoons  or  evening-s  on  the  streets  or  at  parties,  their 
pareiits'are  resix)nsible  for  irreparable  loss  tO|  morals,  health  and  pro-, 
gress  in  st^idy.  This  is  an  evil  of  enormous  magnitude  in  Halifax,  and 
some  stei)s  should  be  taken  to  lessen  it.  Possibly  a  circular  from  the 
School'Board  might  help,  but  if  not,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  cliildren  to  be  off  the  streets 
at  reasonable  hours.  Curfew  laws  have  been  introduced  into  hund- 
reds of  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 

Pupils  of  the  higher  grades  in  our  schools  are  often  permanently 
injured  by  over-work.  For  this  the  parents  are  primarily  to  blame, 
and  the  teachers,  only  in  that  they  do  not  carefully  wat^jh  for  the  signs 
of  nervdus  exhaustion  and  warn  the  parents.  In  a  very  few  cases, 
where  parents  or  teachers,  but  generally  the  parents,  are  ambitious 
to  have  the  pupil  pass  a  good  examination,  at  an  early  age,  the  school 
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work  is  too  severe  and  causes  a  break  down,  for  which  the  course  of 
study  or  the  teacher  is  unjustly  blamed.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  over-pressure  is  caused  by  the  premature  entrance  of 
children  into  society.  For  young  people,  particularly,  loos  of  sleep, 
late  refreshments'  excitement,  and  the  distracting  social  demands 
of  modern  times,  are  not  compatible  with  any  kind  of  healthj'^  devel- 
opment. In  Germany,  children  are  allowed  time  to  develop  fully 
before  assuming  the  role  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  society, 
and  the  result  is,  of  course,  a  healthier,  and  fuller  development  and 
higher  culture.  The  brain  which  reaches  the  highest  organization 
is  the  one  that  occupies  the  longest  in  its  development.  Again,  char- 
acter-building is  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  education,  and  there- 
fore the  most  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work;  but  character- 
building  is  impossible  unless  the  teacher  can  secure  and  retain  the  pu- 
pil's confidence  and  sympathy,  and  this  is  best  done  through  the  par- 
ent. Xoarly  all  the  teachers,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another, 
make  it  a  point  to  secure  the  acquaintanceship,  sjTUpathy  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  parents,  and  all  wide-awake  parents  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship and  seek  the  counsel  of  the  teacher,  knowing  that  for  the  good 
of  their  children  time' could  not  be  more  profitably  spent.  Parents 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  school  which  is  to  decide  so  much  of 
the  future  of  their  children.  As  I  said  elsewhere:  Meetings  of  parents 
and  teachers  conducted  in  the  schoolrooms  or  assembly  halls  of  the 
schools  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  All  school  work  must 
fall  short  of  the  highest  results,  unless,  in  addition  to  good  teaching, 
suitable  equipment,  a  rich  course  of  study,  and  efficient  supervision, 
two  other  factors  are  brought  into  play — the  love  and  loyalty  of  the 
children  and  the  co-operation  of  parents.  Parents  and  teachers  are 
often  pulling  the  child  in  opposite  directions,  due  to  misunderstand- 
ing's on  both  sides.  How  many  hard  places  might  be  smoothed  over 
if  lx>th  teachers  and  parents  knew  more  of  each  other's  difficulties! 
ITow  much  more  sympathy  the  teacher  would  extend  to  troublesome 
])npik  if  she  knew  their  home  circumstances  well  enough  to  wonder 
that  in  manv  cases  they  are  even  as  good  as  she  finds  them.  If  parents 
flearly  understood  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  school  problems 
which  ])ress  on  the  teacher,  how  often  would  they  help  instead  of  hin- 
dering. Pupils  would  enter  the  schoolroom  with  a  new  zeal 
and  a  new  purpose  if  they  knew  that,  next  week,  mother  or  father 
would  meet  the  teacher  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  their  interests. 

II.— EQUIPMENT. 

School  sites  and  buildings.  An  old  city  like  Halifax  is  always  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  school  sites  and  school  buildings.  In 
the  centres  of  population  all  the  building  space  was  occupied  before 
the  modem  ideas  of  public  free  schools  prevailed.  It  therefore  l)e- 
cjame  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  sites.  A  few  of  our  schools  are  so 
situated  on  the  main  thoroughfares  as  to  be  very  much  disturbed  by 
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the  passing  traffic.  The  Academy,  St.  Patrick's  boys'  and  Acadi'^in 
schools  are  seriously  handicapped,  recitations  often  being  interrupted 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  by  the  rattling  noises  of  a  succession 
of  passing  carts.  Many  of  the  schools  are  defective  in  not  having  suf- 
ficient space  for  playgrounds,  but,  considering  the  circumstances,  Hal- 
ifax has  reason,  so  far  as  the  common  schools  are  concerned,  to  be  fair- 
ly well  satisfied  in  this  respect  with  its  school  equipment. 

The  site,  unfortunately,  selected  for  the  Academy  is,  however,  so 
defective  in  almost  every  respect  that  I  fear  it  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  organic  unity  of  our  ac^emic  work.  For  all  school  purposes 
the  centre  of  the  city  lies  somewhere  between  Cogswell  and  Comwallis 
streets.  Clearly  then  the  Academy,  which  draws  its  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  should  have  been  located  in  this  vicinity. 

For  reference  in  future,  it  might  be  well,  before  passing  on,  to  refer 
in  this  connection  to  some  things  in  which  the  Germans  excel  us:  (a) 
All  school  sites  must  be  remote  from  noisy  thoroughfares,  and  must 
always  have  a  space  between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  street;  (b)  The 
playground  must  be  large  enough  to  give  two  and  one-half  square  met- 
ers of  space  to  every  pupil  likely  to  be  enrolled  at  any  future  time; 
(c)  The  playgroimd  must  be  surroimded  with  trees,  showing  one  r.r 
two  specimens  of  every  kind  adapted  to  the  climate;  (d)  A  part  of  the 
playgroimd  met  be  reserved  for  the  growth  of  plants  to  be  used  in 
the  study  of  botany;  (e)  It  must  also  be  provided  with  apparatus 
for  out-door  gymnastics,  and,  when  convenient,  with  benches  and  a 
covered  part  for  protection  in  rainy  weather. 

Apparatus.  Here  the  German  schools  greatly  excel  us.  Every 
schoolroom,  in  addition  to  what  we  supply  free  in  our  schools,  must 
have: 

In  every  primary  department:  A  copy  of  each  text  and  reference 
book  used  in  the  department;  large  wooden  or  paste  board  alphabets 
for  teaching  reading  (Setz  Kaisten);  a  wall  map  of  the  section  or  coun- 
ty; natural  history,  charts;  compass. 

In  the  advanced  department:  A  copy  of  each  text  and  reference 
book  used  in  the  school;  a  globe;  a  wall  map  of  the  coimtry;  a  wall 
map  of  the  continent;  a  wall  map  of  the  section  or  county;  natural  his- 
tory charts;  a  violin;  a  compass;  drawing  models;  a  likeness  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  best  schools  are  also  furnished  with  silhouette  practice  maps,  kal- 
eidoscopic re|i;ding  charts  and  other  devices.  The  teachers  are  so  well 
trained  that  they  can  use  all  these  pieces  to  the  best  advantage;  indeed, 
they  very  correctly  consider  them  essential  for  the  best  work.  Some 
of  our  teachers  go  to  great  expense  to  secure  pianos  for  their  school 
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rooms.  How  much  better  it  would  Im!  if,  as  in  Germany,  nearly  every 
teacher  coiilff  use  the  violin  or  flute. 

To  supply  apparatus  that  teachers  coiild  not  use  skilfully,  or  of  which 
they  do  not  fully  realize  the  importaiue,  would  he  unwise.  But  when 
any  teacher  becomes  fully  qualified  (o  use  such  appliances,  she  should 
be  furnished  with  them,  as  it  would  be  an  object  lesson  and  a  stimidns 
to  the  others. 

In  the  matter  of  hentinp  and  ventilation,  the  Germans  are  perliaps 
liohind  us.  They  are,  however,  l)egiuning  to  introduce  single  adjust- 
iihle  seats  and  desks,  which  are,  of  course,  somewhat  more  expensive, 
hut  pjeatly  superior,  in  being  more  comfortable,  more  conducive  to 
order  and  honest  work,  and  in  not  producing  deformities  in  growing 
children. 

Toxt-booka.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  our  text  booko  with  those  of  the 
(Jerniau  schools.  The  teachers  there  are  so  well  trained  that  they 
could  do  good  work  without  them,  where  our  teachers  would  be  alntat 
iielplesfi.  There  the  subject  is  taught ;  here  the  text  book.  The  German 
lext  book  is  therefore  merely  auxiliary  and  wholly  subordinate  to  the 
teacher's  work.  Being  constructed  for  a  different  method  of  teaching, 
it  19  i)ften  a  mere  otitline,  on  poor  paper,  and  very  cheap;  bnt  is  always 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  As  education  with  us  often  means  mastering 
the  text  books,  so  we  naturally  emphasize  their  importance.  They 
tnnst  be  of  good  paper,  well  bound,  beautifully  printd,  and  fnll  of 
their  subject. 

Wheie,  as  in  Nova  8cotia,  we  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
c\aminations  and  by  the  want  of  trained  teachers  to  make  so  much 
use  of  the  text  books,  they  should  be  the  best.  The  influence  which 
a  text  book  may  Have  upon  a  pupil's  progress  may  l>e  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  Kennedy  and  O'Hearn's  Arithmetic.  Before  its  intro- 
duction it  was  difficult  from  a  hook  which  was  bad!j'  printed  ami 
largely  ix'oupied  with  explanations  which  sliotdd  have  come  from  "he 
teacher,  to  get  the  pupils  to  be  interested  in  this  subject.  But  now 
arithmetic  is  studied  with  verj'  much  greater  pleasure  from  a  book  in 
which  the  cliaracter  and  arrangement  of  the  exercises  almost  reveal 
the  reasons  for  the  processes. 

Readers.  The  text  books  from  which  we  teach  reading  are  very 
defective.  The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  shouhl  1m>  of  some 
value  and  we  should  now  have  the  benetil  nf  it.  The  modern  primary 
readers  produced  in  England  and  the  L'nited  States  have  a  scientifie 
arrangement  of  the  words  depending  ou  their  phonetic  element.s.  and 
on  the  interest  which  they  are  calculated  to  elicit.  The  first  pages 
are  usually  in  script,  so  that  tliey  uiny  l>e  used  in  cnnneetion  with 
black-board  work.     There  are  several  si'ries,  so  that  pupils  may  not 
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be  compelled  to  go  over  and  over  the  same  words,  in  the  same  connec- 
tions until  they  have  lost  all  interest^  ^without  which  apperception  or 
growth,  or  learning  in  the  true  sense  is  impossible.  These  charming 
primers  which  are  illustrated  with  colored  pictures,  seem  almost  to 
talk  to  the  little  ones. 

Our  advanced  readers  are  but  scrappy,  ill-selected  collections  of 
which  teachers  have  long  since  become  wearied.  The  readers  for  the 
4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  should  consist  of  selections,  carefully  adapted 
to  age,  of  the  best  literature  which  the  English  language  has  produced 
in  our  own  and  other  countries. 

For  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  as  well  as  for  the  high  schools,  we  should 
liave  short  but  complete  works  from  the  best  authors.  Throughout 
the  whole  school  course  special  effort,  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
tastes  of  the  pupils  in  favor  of  good  reading.  By  skilful  teaching, 
children  may  be  educa!ted  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  beauties  of  form  and 
content,  of  style  and  thought^  in  literature  as  fully  as  they  enjoy  cor- 
responding beauties  in  nature.  Unless  this  is  done  there  will  be  many 
pupils  who  will  be  more  injured  than  benefited  by  their  ability  to  read. 

Grammar.  Regarding  the  text  book  in  English  Grammar  I  made, 
not  long  ago,  some  statements  and  recommendations  which  I  beg  to 
add  to  this  report  as  an  appendix. 

History  and  Geography.  Our  common  school  text  books  in  English 
History  and  Geography  are  a  great  improvement  on  those  used  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  illustrated  edition  of  the  English  History  is, 
however,  better  than  the  one  in  common  use.  The  "Introductory  G?o- 
graphy"  should  have  fuller  maps,  with  lines  showing  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  text  should  contain  more  up-todate  infonnation  and 
a  fuller  treatment  of  physiography.  In  that  case,  the  "Geography'  of 
the  World,''  now  used  in  the  high  schools,  might  give  place  to  a  smill 
treatise  on  coipmercial  geography  as  related  to  physical  features  and 
history. 

If  we  would  interest  children  in  history,  we  must  begin  by  giving 
them  a  personal  interest  in  the  lives  of  those  who  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  making  the  history  of  the  home  province.  The  first  text- 
books should  be  largely  biographical,  should  contain  illustrations 
showing  places,  customs  and  events,  as  well  as  faces,  and  should  have 
excellent  historical  maps.  All  the  ethical  lessons  which  pupils  of  the 
common  schools  can  gather  from  Candian  history  may  be  lei^ncd 
from  the  history  of  our  own  province.  It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake 
to  burden  such  pupils  with  the  confused  historical  details — mere  repe- 
titions of  similar  lessons  from  other  provinces.  Of  course,  a  bare  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  Dominion  since  Confederation  should  be 
added, 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  present  text  book  comes  up  to  this 
leal;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  new  text  book  seeking  admissiDn 
i  altogether  unsuited.    It  may  have  qualities  that  would  entitle  it  to 

place  in  the  high  school. 

Drawing.  We  have  two  series  of  drawing  books — one  good,  but  ex- 
►ensive ;  the  other  cheap  in  every  sense.  In  Halifax  we  supply  the  pu- 
>ils  with  blank  books,  and  expect  the  teacher  to  teach  from  the  object. 
Xe  have  found  that  drawing  from  the  flat  has  no  educative  value  com- 
•ared  with  drawing  from  the  round.  Our  teachers  have  most  earnest- 
V  endeavored  to  fit  themselves  for  this  work. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  high  schools  are,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, so  far  as  I  know,  the  best  of  their  kind. 

There  are  many  complaints  that  some  of  the  text  bookti  of  the  coiu- 
iioii  school  are  cheaply  bound  and  e^asily  fall  to  pieces. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  and  ^vith  the  exceptions  specified,  our 
ext  books  are  fairly  good,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  in  the  adjoin- 
Tig  republic. 

Diaries.  In  French  schoolia  and  in  manv  German  schools  every  child 
ipon  entering  school  is  presented  with  a  blank  book,  on  the  first  page 
^{  which  are  printed  some  of  the  fundamental  maxims  which  lead  to 
Miccess  in  life,  and  to  the  development  of  the  patriotic  spirit  These 
:)ooks  are  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  At  suitable  periods 
nee  a  month,  or  oftener,  the  pupils  copy  into  them  exercises  from  each 
me  of  their  studies.  Under  the  directions  of  the  teacher,  thev  also 
ecord  in  them  the  chief  events  of  their  school  life.  When  they  grade 
to  a  higher  room  their  books  go  with  them,  but  always  in  the  custody 
3f  the  teacher.  The  fact  that  they  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  their  up- 
ward progress  from  time  to  time  acts  as  a  groat  stimulus  to  bettor 
work.  When  they  finally  leave  school,  they  are  allowed  to  take  with 
them  their  diaries,  which  they  carefully  preserve  and  prize  highly  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  If  the  same  plan  were  adopted  in  Halifax 
I  would  expect  the  same  good  results. 

T^ibraries.  The  importance  of  a  good  school  library,  well  managed, 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Such  a  library  would  contain  many 
books  of  reference — dictionaries,  gazetteers,  atlases,  etc.,  also  the  lat- 
est standard  books  of  travels  and  history,  books  on  natural  history  and 
science,  besides,  of  course,  some  of  the  best  English  classics,  in  which 
would  be  included  a  few  historical  novels,  and  all  adapted  to  the  var- 
ious grades.  Of  the  most  important  books  there  should  be  several 
duplicates.  Teachere  would  be  expected  to  know  the  contents  of  this 
library  so  well  that  they  could  refer  their  pupils  to  the  particular 
liooks  containing  the  information  neceasary  to  supplement  the  recita- 
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tions  and  to  assist  in  selecting  those  most  useful  to  them  for  home 
reading.  By  this  means  the  pupils,  besides  rounding  out  the  know- 
ledge obtainJed  from  their  school  studies,  would  be  forming  the  inval- 
uable habit  of  using  books  as  instruments  of  original  investigation, 
while  at  the  same  time  time  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  best  literature. 

In  Germany  the  law  defines  one  of  the  duties  of  a  school  commis- 
sioner in  these  words:  "To  ascertain  if  a  school  library  be  on  hand,  and 
if  same  be  furnished  with  good  books;  if  not  to  take  steps  towards  pro- 
viding for  the  same." 

School  Museums.  In  almost  every  German  school  there  is  a  small 
collection  of  natural  history  objects,  which  can  be  used  in  teaching 
science  or  as  objects  for  dra^^ang.  In  winter  they  are  particularly  re- 
quired. 

Other  appliances.  We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Gennans. 
in  the  teaching  of  elementary  geography  and  history.  Their  element— 
ary  schools  are  supplied  with  maps  and  histories  of  the  home  districts 
In  like  manner,  we  in  Halifax  should  have  a  large  outline  map  of  thes^ 
city  and  suburbs  as  far  as  Bedford,  also  a  small  book  in  simple  Ian— 
guage  describing  a  few  of  the  principal  places  and  events,  and  contain— 
ing  a  few  good  cuts  of  the  most  picturesque  and  characteristic  scenery^ 

HI.— SCHOOL  LAWS. 

In  so  far  as  the  school  laws  .are  concerned,  no  part  of  the  province 
has  better  reason  to  be  satisfied  than  the  city  of  Halifax,  and  there  ar^ 
but  few  clianges  that  would  in  any  w;ay  be  a  benefit  to  it^    Party  pol- 
itics ,that  great  curse  of  so  in^y  schools  in  the  United  States,  has  never 
perceptibly  interfered  with  the  honest  administration  of  our  school 
affairs.  In  the  last  two  appointments  to  the  superintendency  of  edu'^a- 
tion,  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  made  educational  considerations 
paramount  to  political  expediency.    The  school  commissioners,  in  like 
manner,  when  appointing  teachers  to  the  schools,  decide  entirely  by  the 
merits  of  the  candidates. 

Under  this  heading  there  are,  however,  two  subjects  to  which  I  re- 
ferred at  length  on  former  occasions,  and  of  which  I  must  again  re- 
mind you:  (1)  We  should  have  parental  homes  for  truants.  These 
homes  should  be  established  and  supported  for  the  whole  province  by 
the  provincial  government;  f^-l  (2)  provision  should  be  made  h^  the 
School  Board  for  the  pensioning  of  Halifax  teachers  worn  out  by  long 
service.  ^^^ 


[a]  See  Report  for  1896,  p*  14. 

[b]  See  Report  for  1896,  p.  23. 
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It  may  also  be  allowed  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
mattere.  Our  sjrstem  of  provincial  examinations  has  undoubtedly 
very  greatly  stimulated  school  work,  particularly  in  the  higher  grades, 
but  it  has  also  intensified  many  evils  almost  inseparably  connected 
^^dth  ^vritten  examinations.  It  has  encouraged  cram,  it  has  diverted  at- 
tention to  those  subjects  from  which  the  greatest  nimiber  of  marks  may 
be  obtained  with  the  least  labor,  and  it  has  encouraged  book  work — 
mere  memorizing,  instead  of  practical  work  in  science  and  English.  In 
the  desire  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  possible,  the  tether  loses  sight 
of  what  should  be  his  main  object — ^the  all  round  development  of  his 
pupils.  In  Germany  examinations  occupy  a  very  much  less  prominent 
place  than  they  do  with  us.  We  have,  however,  followed  the  best  ed- 
ucational opinion  abroad  in  making  the  grading  of  pupils  in  the  lower 
departments  depend  mainly  upon  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  year's 
work. 

Although  it  is  difficult  tx>  find  a  substitute  for  examinations,  yet 
they  are  so  liable  to  be  abused  that  it  is  well  to  have  their  defects  ever 
in  view. 

For  the  publication  of  marks  made  by  the  pupils  there  can  be  no 
justification.  It  should  be  discontinued  both  by  our  academy  and  in 
the  Journal  of  Education.  For  the  information  of  the  public  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  the  names  of  those  who  pass  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
reasons  which  influenced  us  in  the  abandoning  the  giving  of  prizes 
would  apply  in  this  case. 

The  other  subject  to  which  I  shall  briefly  refer  is  that  of  the  training 
of  class  A  teachers.  Three  years  ago  we  abandoned  the  grade  A  work 
in  the  academy,  leaving  it  to  the  colleges,  where  only  it  properly  be- 
longs. Thereby  we  are  able  to  devote  forty  per  cent  more  time  and 
energy  to  the  legitimate  high  school  work.  Hereafter  our  class  A 
teachers  will  be  college  graduates  and  of  much  higher  standing  than 
formerly.  Although  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  licenses,  yet 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  of  them  to  supply  the  demand. 

It  would  be  a  further  improvement  if  the  minimum  pass  work  on 
every  fundamental  subject  were  raised  to  50,  and  if  no  license  of  clasps 
A  were  granted  without  three  or  perhaps  five  years  successful  exper- 
ience certified  each  year  by  a  government  inspector. 

IV.— COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  written  about  education  in  some 
way  relates  to  the  course  of  study.  From  Herbert  Spencer  down  to 
the  shallowest  ward  politician,  the  distance  is  almost  infinite,  yet  they 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  look  for  improvement  in  education 
from  some  change  in  the  course  of  study.  The  one  would  have  it  almost 
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wholly  science;  the  other  would  confine  it  to  the  three  R's.  Tradi- 
tional education  believes  in  the  fetich  of  disciplinary  education  by 
means  of  the  dead  languages.  The  "new  educati.on"  would  turn  the 
schoolroom  into  a  workshop. 

A  comparison  might  be  drawn  between  the  course  of  study  as  ^ujv 
plying  the  mental  pabulum  upon  which  the  spiritual  part  of  man  de- 
velopes,  and  the  food  which  the  body  converts  into  the  materials  of  its 
growth.  In  any  case  the  materials  are  not  likely  to  differ  so  far  from 
the  normal  but  that  the  conditions  of  assimilation  may  be  regarded  iS 
the  more  important.  As  equally  fine  specimens  of  physical  develop- 
ment may  be  found  common  to  those  whose  foods  are  very  diverse,  so 
men  of  equally  great  attainments  may  be  founi  among  those  educated 
in  the  most  different  schools  or  in  no  schools  at  all.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  many  other  more  important  elements  in  the  production  of 
great  men  than  the  studies  which  they  pursue.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that,  in  this  respect,  less  depends  upon  the  course  of  study  than 
is  generally  supposed.  There  ai*e  other  elements  required  for  tlu* 
greatness  of  a  nation  than  the  mere  production  of  men  of  the  highest 
culture,  and  for  these  other  elements — ^patriotism,  integrity,  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift,  and  industrial  skill — we  may  have  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools. 
On  the  possible  influence  of  school  education  in  this  respect,  hear  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman:  "The  German  is  trained  into. a  think- 
ing, self-reliant,  adaptable  producer — and  ten  Germans  to  one  English- 
man are  so  trained.  The  result  is  inevitable.  This  coimtrv  is  l)eing 
gradually  ousted  from  markets  everywhere;  and  so  far  from  qualifying 
our  young  men  to  recover  lost  ground  by  improving  their  art  educa- 
tion, we  still  hear  from  would-be  authorities  that  the  one  thing  lacking 
is  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  and  (ireek,  under  the  guise  of  a 
good  general  education." 

The  ability  to  determine  the  subjects  which  should  be  included  Ji 
the  best  possible  course  of  study  would  imply  a  complete  knowledge 
of  child  psychology  for  every  period  of  child  growth,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of  our  present  civilization.  For 
the  adequate  performance  of  such  a  task  the  ablest  man  is  but  poorly 
equipped — in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  scarceb'^  able  to  di;^- 
cuss  intelligently  the  problems  involved.  Yet  we  hear  every  day  the 
most  confident  opinions  expressed  and  the  severest  criticisms  passed 
upon  our  courses  of  study.  There  ^re  some  questions,  and  this  is  one 
of  them,  on  which  wise  men  refrain  from  forming  opinions  until  they 
have  sufficient  data. 

I  will  now,  condensing  briefly  from  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
point  out  the  principal  features  of  a  good  course  of  study. 
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Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  are  tliouglit  of  by  inauy  an  nearly 
the  whole  of  education,  but  they  are  merely  the  tools  by  the  diligent 
use  of  which  a  rational  education  Ib  to  be  obtained  in  after  yeara.  With 
good  teaching  they  should  not  occupy  many  years  of  school  life.  As 
soon  as  their  easy  use  has  beea  gained,  and  even  while  this  faiuilian'.y 
13  being  acquired,  the  capacities  for  productiveness  and  enjoyment 
should  begin  to  be  trained,  through  the  progressive  acquisition  of  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  The  study  of  nature 
should  begin  in  the  verj-  tirst  grades,  so  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  world  in  which  he  has  to  live  and  work.  This  implies  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  physiography,  and  later 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  science  of  form,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  should  find  a  place  among  the  school  studies.  The  proca« 
of  making  the  acquaintance  with  external  nature  through  the  elements 
of  these  various  sciences  should  be  interesting  and  enjoyable  for  every 
child,  and  through  it  all,  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and 
ciphering  slionld  he  steadily  developed. 

The  story  of  the  human  race,  through  biography  and  history,  should 
be  gradually  conveyed  to  the  child's  mind  from  the  time  he  begins  to 
read  with  pleasure.  The  immense  product  of  the  imagination  in.jirt 
and  literature  is  a  concrete  fact  with  which  every  educated  humm 
being  should  be  somewhat  familiar,  such  product  being  a  real  '>«rt  of 
every  individual's  actual  environment. 

To  the  great  majority  of  children  there  comes  the  necessity  for  a 
training  to  accurate  hand  work  and  for  teaching  them  patience,  fore- 
thought and  good  judgment  in  productive  labor.  Lastly,  the  school 
should  teach  every  cl/ild  by  percept  and  by  example  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  living  in  accordance  with  all  the  requirements  of  natur  d 
and  moral  laws.  This  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
of  the  social  relations. 

In  short,  "instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  must  be  so  arrangjfi 
that  each  child,  as  far  as  ^is  is  possible,  may  be  afforded  unrestrict?d 
access  to  all  that  constitutes  the  nation's  peculiar  culture;  that  the  pu- 
pils may  learn  to  make  ready,  practical  use  of  these  treasures  of  na- 
tional civilization;  that  the  social  life  of  the  nation  and  the  community 
of  interestB  be  better  understoood  by  them,  and  an  inspiring  conscious- 
ness of  social  and  political  duties  be  awakened  in  their  minds." 

It  would  be  as  unsafe  to  omit  from  the  course  of  study  any  group  of 
the  subjects  named  above  as  it  would  be  to  deprive  the  human  body 
of  any  one  of  the  necessary  food  elements.  The  test  of  a  good  course 
of  stiuiy,  sTu-rca,-ifiily  ar!riiiiist(-rcil,  ii  that  it  sends  forth  the  pupil 
with  a  peniianent  taste  for  grKnl  reading,  that  it  has  helped  him  to 
know  his  place  in  the  world,  ami  to  select  his  work,  that  it  has  givrn 
him  a  capacity  for  exact  observation  and  description  in  some  smiU 
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field,  that  it  has  taught  him  to  value  properly  similar  attainments  t  f 
others  in  other  fields,  that  it  has  therefore  taught  him  modesty  as  to 
his  own  acquirements,  that  it  enables  him  to  draw  correct  inferences 
from  ascertained  facts,  and  that  it  has  taught  him  that  "no  man  liveth 
unto  himself,"  but  that  "we  are  every  one  members  of  one  another." 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  verv  great  attention  has'been  given  to  the 
formation  of  an  ideal  course  of  study,  both  by  educationists  and  by 
governments.  The  most  notable  results  are  embodied  in  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  in  1894;  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  in 
1895;  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  British  Government,  also  in 
1895;  and  in  the  course  of  study  adopted  in  the  German  schools.  Al- 
though these  reports  differ  in  details,  yet  in  their  main  recommend- 
ations they  agree.  They  all  in^ke  as  great  demand  upon  the  pupil 
as  to  number  of  subjects  and  proficiency  as  the  course  in  Nova  Scotia 
schools.  Let  me  illustrate  by  giving  the  time  table  for  the  class  in  the 
Gennan  elementary  schools,  that  corresponds  to  grades  vii.  and  viii.  of 
our  schools  (pupils  12  to  14  years  of  age): 

Hours 

„  ,.  .  (    1 .  Bible  History )    ^ 

Rehgion...J    2.  Moral  Precepts f    * 

3.  Reading,  30  selections,  to  understand  irell  both^ 
form  and  subject  matter 

4.  Composition 

5.  Memory  work,  several  select  poems 

6.  Spelling  and  Punctuation 

7.  Penmanship 

8.  GraromBr  and  Analysis « 

A  •♦v»     f      ^    ^'  Arithmetic,    including    Discount,    Allegation, )  , 

Aritnmetic .  ^              ^^^^  ^^  Surfaces,  Contents  of  Solids j  * 

Geometry.  •     10.  Practical  Geometry 1 

Drawing.  •  •      11.  Drawing,  special  attention  to  Designing 2 

r  12.  Geography,  with  special  attention  to  Physicali 

and  Math.  Geog 

Ilklien  ...  ^  13.     History •.• j.    6 

^  I  14.     Minerology,  Botany,  Zoolojiy .'.  I 

l^  15.     Physiology  and  Hygiene. J 

Music 16.     Music,  very  thorough  . . . .  • , . . .  ^.  •        2 

p,  f      j  1 '•     Gymnastics )    ^ 

gymnastics  |  j^  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Economy,  for  girls  j    ^ 

Here  we  have  18  subjects,  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
work  is  well  done.  If  authority  amounts  to  anything,  it  is  evidBnt 
then  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief  defects  of  our  educational  system 
elsewhere  than  in  the  curriculum. 

TKAINED  TEACHEKS.  * 

My  observation  and  professional  reading  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  good  teacher  is  more  to  the  school  than  all  other  in- 
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fluences  combined,  and  that  his  professional  ability,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
product  either  of  long  professional  experience  or  of  special  training. 
'"Host  good  teachers,  at  this  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  made, 
not  bom;  made  from  good  material,  well  fashioned." 

In  England  a  teacher  to  obtain  a  first  class  must  undergo  as  much 
special  preparation  as  a  lawyer,  doctor  or  a  clergyman.  In  the  first 
place,  he  becomes  apprenticed  for  four  years  its  a  pupil  teacher.  For 
the  half  of  each  day  he  is  occupied  as  an  assistant  to  the  headmaster; 
during  the  other  half  he  is  receiving  special  training  for  his  work.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  he  is  examined,  and  if  found  specially  unfit  for 
his  prospective  vocation,  his  apprenticeship  terminates,  and  he  is  ad- 
vised to  select  some  other  sphere  in  life  more  suited  to  his  talents.  This 
is  justice  to  him  and  to  the  children  who  might  otherwise  be  injured 
by  a  poor  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years  thqre  is  another  ex- 
amination of  the  same  kind.  If  he  succeeds  he  is  given  a  scholarship 
which  entitles  him  to  training  in  a  normal  school  for  two  years,  .md 
partly  pays  his  expenses  there.  He  now  devotes  his  attention  wholly 
to  profesion^l  work — to  the  study  of  psychology,  of  the  historv  and 
theory  of  education,  and  to  a  large  amount  of  practice  under  skilhd 
teache|rs,  who  criticize  his  methods  and  in  various  ways  seek  to  im- 
prove him  as  a  teacher.  Though  successful  with  his  normal  course, 
he  does  not  yet  receive  his  diploma.  He  is,  however,  allowed  to 
t€ach  in  some  subordinate  position  on  trial  for  two  years.  If  during 
this  time  he  receives  two  favorable  reports  from  Her  Majesty's  School 
.Inspectors,  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  eight  years  of  preparation  with 
a  first  class  license. 

With  such  a  long  training,  with  so  much  practice,  and  with  the  un- 
fit impartially  excluded  at  one  or  other  of  the  four  tests,  surely  the 
first  class  teachers  of  England  may  truly  call  their  business  a  profession 
and  may  claim  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  public.  How  different 
from  the  hap-hazard  way  in  which  teachers  are  trained  in  America, 
where  the  superior  ^achers  are  the  exception,  happily  numero^  it  is 
true,  but  still  in  tha  minority. 

The  Germans  show  their  faith  in  the  aphorism,  "The  Teacher  is  the 
School,"  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  trainini;  required  of  those  to 
whom  they  entrust  their  children.  Dr.  Klemm,  in  describing  a  dis- 
trict conference  of  teachers  held  in  a  northern  province  of  Prussia, 
says:  "One  cannot  find  a  finer  or  more  intelligent-looking  body  of 
teachers  in  deliberation  anywhere,  unless  it  be  the  National  Council 
of  Education  in  America,  a  body  which  looks  like  the  Koman  Senate." 
Of  the  Berlin  teachers  he  says  they  are  a  remarkable  set  of  men,  in 
aspirations,  in  skill,  in  results,  profesional  as  well  as  social  and  politi- 
cal." After  meeting  some  hundreds  of  them  at  a  large  Teachers'  In- 
stitute he  writes:  "As  far  as  intelligence,  ready  wit,  oratory  and  par- 
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liameiitary  skill  were  concerned,  they  surpassed  the  members  of  the 
German  parliament."  He  is  writing  of  the  common  school  teachers  of 
Berlin! 

In  Gennany  the  candidate  for  a  teacher's  license  starts  from  a 
much  higher  plane  than  in  England,  and  consequently  does  not  require 
to  devote  so  nuich  time  to  professional  training..  Head  teachers  must 
always  be  university  men.  Candidates  for  the  normal  school  must 
have  a  thorough  high  school  education  before  entering.  After  three 
veal's  in  the  normal  school  they  are  examined  to  test  their  qualifica- 
tions for  a  temporary  engagement  as  teacher.  Two  years  after  this 
they  are  admitted  to  a  second  examination.  If  successful,  thev  re- 
ceive  licenses  good  for  life. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  nearly  all  our  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  education  should  be  in  the  direction  of  securing 
higlily  efficient  teachers.  In  support  of  this  let  me  quote  a  few  sent- 
ences from  a  German  educator,  Professor  Tews.  He  says:  "Professional 
zeal,  fidelity  to  duty  of  vocation,  and  pedagogical  tact,  can  partly 
overcome  existing  miserable  conditions;  whereas  the  most  ex- 
cellent external  conditions  can  in  no  single  part  replace  the  missing 
good  teacher.  Self-discipline,  self-stimulation,  self-education,  and 
self-restraint  do  much  to  cover  manv  outward  deficiencies.  But  with 
the  majority  these  stimuli  soon  decline,  if  legislation  and  administra- 
tion of  education  do  not  do  what  they  are  bound- to  do  to  create  an  ex- 
cellent universally  well-equipped  corps  of  teachers. 

Again:  "The  most  essential  factors  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  its 
abiding  influence  are  the  teachers;  hence  to  procure  them  has  at  all 
times  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  administration.  For,  how- 
(^ver  carefully  all  other  requirements  of  public  education  are  fulfilled, 
they  cannot  suffice  unless  supported  by  excellence  and  devotion  to 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  To  secure  good  teachers  was  possible 
only  under  one  condition — by  offering  them  salaries  commensurate^ 
with  the  demands  of  life  in  a  metropolis;  furthermore,  by  securing 
them  regular  increases  at  stated  intervals,  and  offering  pensions  at  the 
time  of  retirement,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans." 

Having  located  the  chief  weakness  of  our  educational  system,  how 
can  it  be  removed?  **' 

1.  By  insisting  on  the  highest  attainable  qualifications  in  all  teacli*.^rs 
appointed  hereafter.  As  already  stated,  the  last  year  lias  been  a  ie- 
cided  advance  in  that  direction. 

2.  By  encouraging  in  every  way  the  efforts  of  our  teachers  tow- 
ards self -improvement.  The  teacher  who  is  not  continually  improving 
soon  begins  to  retrograde.    The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  evidentlv 
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in  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  keep  up  and  improve  their  pedagog- 
ical standing.  These  points  secured,  other  improvements  will  in- 
evitably follow. 

Throughout  this  report  I  have  incidentally  indicated  wherein  the 
German  schools  are  superior  to  ours.  In  order,  therefore,  to  <;arry  out 
your  directions  in  this  matter  it  will  only  be  neceasnaty  for  me  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  most  important  points  in  which  they  excel  us: 

1.  They  have  a  very  excellent  system  of  pedagogical  training  com- 
pulsory for  all  teachers,  and  they  license  none  but  those  who  are  proved 
to  be  competent.' 

2.  They  make  regular  attendance  at  school  compulsory  throughout 
the  whole  year  for  all  children  of  school  age. 

3.  They  make  teaching  a  life  profession  and  pension  upon  retire- 
ment, thus  allowing  teachers  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  their 
work 

4.  Having  secured  trained  professional  teachers,  they  give  the.n 
a  free  hand  to  work  out  their  own  ideals  and  a  somewhat  wide  scope 
to  exhibit  their  own  individuality.  That  this  is  so  is,  however,  dis- 
puted. At  least  many  of  them  are  demanding  still  greater  opportun- 
ity for  experiments. 

5.  The  evils  of  written  examinations  are  minimized,  (a)  Promotion 
depends  upon  the  general  character  of  the  pupil's  work  during  the 
year,  (b)  The  only  examination  upon  which  much  depends  is  the 
leaving  ex;amination.  (c)  In  the  framing  of  the  questions  on  any  sub- 
ject the  teacher  of  that  subject,  the  head  master  and  the  inspector,  all 
take  part,  (d)  The  result  of  the  examination  is  influenced  by  the 
teacher's  special  report,  (e)  The  student  is  allowed  to  supplement  ais 
written  by  a  viva  voce  examination,  (f )  From  two  to  five  hours  are 
given  for  each  paper,  and  only  one  paper  a  day.  (g)  The  papers  are  nat 
marked  in  percentages;  only  ^Very  good,"  "good,"  "sufficient,"  or  "in- 
sufficient." 

'The  leaving  examination  is  such  as  a  scholar  of  fair  ability  and  pr> 
per  diligence  may  at  the  end  of  his  school  course,  come  to  with  a  quiet 
mind,  and  without  a  painful  preparatory  effort,  tending  to  relaxation 
and  torpor  as  soon  as  the  effort  is  over.  Care  is  taken  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  highest  class  should  not  degenerate  into  a  preparation  for 
examination;  that  the  pupil  may  have  the  requisite  time  to  come 
steadily  and  without  over-hurrying  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  his 
powers  and  character;  and  that  he  may  be  securely  and  thoroughly 
formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation hastily  heaped  together." 
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It  is  certain  that  such  a  system  of  examination  involves  much  labor 
and  it  might  not  be  sufficiently  stimulating  to  our  less  serious  pupils. 
Our  system  has  many  evident  advantages,  but  it  has  two  fatal  defec*:8. 
It  almost  compels  the  teacher  to  teach  for  the  examination  rather  than 
for  the  best  development  of  the  pupil,  and  it  encourages  cram  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  himself. 

6.  Every  school  has  a  teacher's  pedagogical  library  to  which  ad- 
ditions are  made  every  year. 

7.  Every  school  has  a  library  suited  to  the  different  grades  of  pu- 
pils, also  an  abundance  of  reference  books. 

8.  Every  school  is  supplied  with  gymnastic  apparatus  and  devotes 
two  hours  each  week  to  regular  physical  drill. 

9.  Ifatural  history  and  science  studies  are  much  encouraged  by 
giving  the  schools  regular  supplies  of  all  that  is  needed  for  such  teach" 
ing. 

As  my  report  is  already  too  long,  I  will  omit  other  minor  points  to 
which  I  might  refer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAT, 

Supervisor. 
Halifax,  February,  1898. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 


To  the  Committee  on  Teachers,  Halifax  : 

Gentlemen, — In  response  to  your  request  that  I  report  upon 
the  merits  of  our  English  grammaT  as  a  text  book,  allow  me  to  say 
that  a  few  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  education  committee  of  the 
louse  of  assembly  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  book.  I  selected  five 
other  grammars,  the  best  that  I  could  find,  and  carefully  compared 
them  with  the  one  in  question.  I  found  that  the  Nova  Scotia  text 
l)ook  was  in  nearly  every  respect  the  best.  The  definitions  were  accur- 
ate and  in  the  simplest  language  that  would  express  the  ideas  required. 
The  information  conveyed  was  sufficiently  full  and  in  harmony  with 
the  best  modem  authorities.  The  exercises  were  well  selected  and  the 
Tnode  of  teaching  recommended  was  pedagogically  sound.  And  im- 
portant among  its  merits,  the  cost  was  reasonable.  On  all  these  points 
I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

Yet  I  believe  that  no  other  book  on  the  prescribed  list  has  been  so 
<iecried  by  parents  and  so  disliked  by  pupils,  and  certainly  no  other 
l)ook  has  given  such  poor  results  for  the  time  devoted  to  it.  The 
iault,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  text  book  itself.  A  very  good 
thing  may  be  useless  or  even  an  evil  if  misplaced. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  English  grammar  has  been  greatly  mis- 
apprehended by  educationists.  Its  study  in  the  schools  was  at  one 
time  defended  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  help  in  learning  to 
speak  and  write  correctly.  But  that  theory  has  been  abandoned. 
Some  of  the  worst  speakers  of  English  teach  English  grammar.  "At 
the  time  when  English  was  written  with  the  gr3atest  vigor  and  beauty 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  English  grammar.  Ben  Johnson  com- 
piled his  little  grammar  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  just  as  the 
Greeks  wrote  the  grammar  of  their  language,  not  for  themselves,  but 
ior  outside  barbarians."  Foreign  languages,  and  English  itself,  in 
its  infancy,  had  a  vast  machinery  of  inflections  and  syntactical  rela- 
tions of  words.  But  the  English  language  has  now  risen  superior  to 
55uch  devices  and  rules  of  syntax.  Only  a  few  of  these  signs  of  infer- 
iority remain.  'Its  graceful  flexibility,  its  free  play  of  idiom,  its 
superiority  to  mechanical  formula,  its  very  scorn  of  grammar — ^for 
there  is  much  forcible  English  that  cannot  be  parsed — are  but  char- 
acteristics of  the  noble  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race  whose  spirit  it 
^•eflects." 
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APPENDIX    D. 


SPECIAL  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


(I.) 


Halifax  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1897. 

(Founded  1867.) 


TO  A.  H.  MACKAY,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir, — The  attendance  for  the  school  year  has  been  ninety- 
eight,  sixty-two  boys  and  thirty-six  girls,  of  whom  eighty-five  belong 
to  Nova  Scotia,  eight  to  Newfoundland,  and  five  to  P.  E.  Island. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail  the  whole  attendance: 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Pupils  of  previous  years  still  in  attendance   ....  44  30  74 

Added  during  the  year 9  2  11 

Left  during  the  year 5  2  7 

Absentees  expected  back 4  2  6 

Total  attendance  for  the  year '62         36         98 

The  attendance  for  Nova  Scotia  classified  according  to  counties  is  as 
follows: 

Antigonish 3 

Cape  Breton 5 

Cumberiand 8 

Guysboro 1 

Halifax   12 

Lunenburg 5 

Bichmond 5 

Kings 3 

Annapolis   . , 4 
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ColclieBter ^ 

Digby t 

Hants    ' 

Inverness ^ 

Pictou ^ 

Shelbume    ^ 

Victoria ^ 

Yarmoutli  5 

Nova  Scotia 85 

Other  Provinces , .  * . .  13 

Total 98 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  no  infectious  diseases 
having  occurred  during  the  year.  The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are 
due  to  Drs.  G.  M.  Campbell  and  Dodge  for  their  valuable  and 
gratuitous  services,  also  to  Dr.  A.  Cogswell,  who  has  been  honorary 
dentist  to  the  institution  for  over  40  years. 

In  the  educational  department  Miss  Bateman,  Mr.  S.  H.  Lawrence, 
Miss  M.  Mosher,  Miss  L.  Mahoney,  Miss  A.  Johnson  and  Mr.  L.  E. 
Porter  have  shown  the  same  deep  interest  and  efficiency  as  has  hither- 
to characterized  their  work,  and  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  pupils^i  whose  cotnduot  and  good  fellowship  have  been 
very  commendable.  More  work  has  also  been  done  than  heretofore 
in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  the  Directors  have  secured  the 
services  of  Miss  Blanche  McDonald,  a  class  A.  teacher  and  a  graduate 
of  Dalhousie  College,  who  has  charge  of  the  senior  oral  class,  and 
who  promises  to  be  very  successful  in  her  new  sphere  of  work. 
Through  the|  kindness  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
the  institution  has  secured  the  use  of  the  Sloyd  benches  in  the  Alex- 
andra School,  and  a  cl^  of  '15  boya  are  receiving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion from  Mr.  Gardner,  the  teacher  in  manual  training.  To 
supplement  this  a  caarpenter  has  been  employed  who  teaches  carpen- 
try twice  a  week  in  the  workshop  at  the  institution. 

Dressmaking,  mending,  etc.,  are  being  taught  to  thei  girls  by  Miss 
Bessie  Bond,  a  former  pupil,  and  who  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  her  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  a  class  composed  of  the 
older  girls  was  sent  to  the  school  of  cookery  taught  by  Miss  Bell, 
lately  appointed  teacher  of  cooking  to  the  public  schools  in  Halifax. 
The  experiment  was  a  decided  success,  the  instruction  given  by  Miss 
Bell  being  of  the  most  practical  character,  and  certain  to  prove  mo^t 
helpful  in  their  after  school  life. 
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Sergeant-Major  Long,  gymnastic  instructor  to  the  Garrison  at 
Halifax,  continues  his  work  of  physical  drill,  which  has  proved  of 
great  value,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health,  physique  and 
general  appearance  of  the  pupils  being  the  outcome. 

Miss  R.  B.  O'Brien,  the  matron,  conducted  the  domestic  de- 
partment of  the  institution  most  successfully,  and  looked  after  the 
health,  comfort  and  general  well-being  of  the  pupila  with  the  greatest 
care  and  devotion. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  FEARON, 

Principal. 


i 
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(II.) 

HALIFAX  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1897. 

(INCORPORATED  1887). 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 

OF  MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  to  the  governments  and  legislatures  in- 
terested, and  to  the  friends  of  the  blind,  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
report  of  the  school,  and  in  doing  so  they  desire  to  express  their  grati- 
tude to  Almighty  God  for  the  many  blessings  the  school  is  now 
enjoying,  and  for  the  encouragement  they  have  received  during  the 
past  year  in  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  has  brought  with  it  increased  care, 
but  to  your  board  this  growth  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  shrink  from  fltesuming  the  fullest  measure  of 
responsibility.  Were  the  increase  in  the  school  indicative  of  the 
increase  in  blindness  there  would  be  cause  for  regret,  but  fortunately 
blindness  is  not  on  the  increase,  and  the  addition  to  our  numbers  is 
mainly  due  to  the  reputation  which  the  school  has  gained  throughout 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  efforts  that 
are  constantly  being  made  to  make  the  school  known  to  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight.  Here  we  might 
mention  with  sincere  thanks  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done 
for  this  school  by  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  four  Maritime  Provinces. 
Through  this  potent  agency,  supplemented  by  other  means,  the  school 
has  become  known  in  the  remotest  districts,  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
blessings  has  proved  a  solace  to  the  father  and  mother  of  many  a 
blind  child. 

We  feel  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  in  bringing  into  the  school 
every  child  who  is  deprived  of  sight,  and  hence,  we  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  help  which  we  have  received  in  this  direction  from  the  press, 
from  the  ministers  of  all  the  denominations,  from  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  from  many  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  superintendent's  report,  which  is  hereto  appended,  shows  that 
each  department  of  the  school  is  being  carefully  looked  after,  and 
that  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  pupils  is  made  the  first  considera- 
tion. 
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We  are  pleased  to  place  on  record  the  expression  of  our  appreciation 
of  the  faithful  and  satisfactory  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  believe  that  its  personnel  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  your  board  to  have  to  report  the  domestic 
department  of  the  establishment  as  being  conducted  efficiently  and 
economically.  Mrs.  Dudley,  the  energetic  matron,  with  her  assistant, 
superintends  the  cleanliness  of  the  school  rooms  and  dormitories,  sees 
to  the  repairing  of  the  wearing  apparel  and  attends  to  the  daily  wants 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  people.  As  may  be  imagined,  neither 
Mrs.  Dudley  nor  her  assistant  have  very  much  idle  time  upon  their 
hands. 

» 

Upon  Mr.  G.  N.  Towell,  the  steward,  devolves  the  duty  of  caring 
for  the  stores  and  seeing  that  the  food  is  properly  cooked  and  served. 
This  duty  he  performs  most  satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  the  manjr 
calls  upon  his  time  in  looking  after  the  grounds,  and  in  supervising^ 
the  work  in  the  laundry,  furnace  room,  etc.     Mr.  Towell  is  the  right 
man  for  the  position  which  he  holds. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  verv  satia — 
factory,  and  this  we  attribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  care  whicL"^ 
is  taken  to  make  the  sanitary  conditions  of  our  building  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible,"^  to  good  food,  regular  hours  and  outdoor  exercise 
In  this  connection  we  might  state  that  the  proposal  of  the  superinten 
ent  to  make  a  skating  pond  at  the  lower  end  of  the  playgrounds  h 
been  approved  by  your  board  and  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  fun 
for  this  purpose  jare  available. 

The  most  noticeable  increase  in  the  attendance  during  the  pa: 
year  has  been  in  the  number  of  pupils  from  the  province  of  Noi 
Scotia. 

In  the  census  returns  of  Canada  for  1891,  the  number  of  blir 
persons  in  Nova  Scotia  under  19  years  of  age  is  given  as  49,  but 
there  aire  now  in  the  school  from  this  province  53  boys  and  girls 
tween  the  ages  of  6  and  19,  it  is  evident  that  these  returns  are  far 
accurate.     The  inaccuracy  is  probably  due  to  the  enumerators  o 
registering  as  blind  persons  those  who  are  totally  deprived  of  sig 
and  not  taking  into  account  as  blind  those  whose  sight  is  so 
th^t  they  cannot  see  to  read  ordinary  print. 


In  many  states  throughout  the  neighboring  republic  n  school 
or  census  of  children  who  should  be  attending  school  is  taken  ev^^^^'IT 
few  years.     Were  this  done  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  we  believe  it  c(^^mzx^Jd 
be  done  at  very  small  expense,  the  returns  would  show  the  nam^    <^/ 
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ery  blind  child  of  school  age  iu  the  province.  We  commend  this 
ea  to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Nova  Scotia  has  done  nobly  for  the  educfLtion  of  the  blind,  and  as 
province,  was  in  the  very  vanguard  in  making  the  education  of 
ose  who  are  deprived  of  sight  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  law  providing  free  education  for  the  blind  was  passed  in  Nova 
:otia  in  1882.  Similar  laws  were  enacted  by  the  British  parliament, 
ose  for  Scotland  in  1890,  and  those  for  England  in  1893. 

The  census  returns  of  Canada  give  the  number  of  blind  in  the 
•ovince  of  New  Brunswick  under  the  age  of  19  as  fifty-six.  There 
e  at  present  twenty-seven  New  Brunswick  pupils  attending  the 
hool.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  in  our  sister  province  blind  child- 
n  who  are  growing  up  without  the  blessing  of  an  education.  We 
list  that  as  the  legislature  of  that  province  has  by  statutory  pro\i- 
Dn  made  the  education  of  this  school  free  to  the  blind  of  New  Bruns- 
ick,  that  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  send  in  the  names  and 
Idresses  of  all  boys  and  girls  who,  by  reason  of  blindness  or  imperfect 
ght,  are  unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  schools. 

During  the  autumn  the  school  was  visited  by  Doctor  Inch  (chief 
iperintendent  of  education  for  New    Brunswick).  Dr.    Inch 

loroughly  inspected  the  school,  and  we  feel  certain  that  his  report  to 
le  council  of  public  instruction  at  Fredericton  will  fully  endorse  the 
olicy  of  continued  and  united  effort  so  far  as  the  education  of  the 
lind  in  the  four  Maritime  Provinces  is  concerned.  To  this  union 
f  interest  is  due  the  present  gratifying  status  of  this  Maritime  Provin- 
al  School. 

The  census  returns  of  Canada  in  1891  gives  the  number  of  blind 
arsons  in  Prince  Edward  Island  as  seven.  There  are  at  present  six 
\  E.  Island  pupils  in  the  school,  which  number  probably  represents 
ully  one-half  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  and  who  are  now 
t  a  schoolable  age. 

The  matter  of  the  free  edu(\ation  of  the  blind  in  P.  E.  Island  hus 
een  frequently  referred  to  in  previous  reports.  The  government  of 
he  Island  has  on  several  occasions  been  memoralized  and  urged  to 
•lace  blind  children  in  the  matter  of  education  upon  the  same  footing 
s  those  with  sight,  but  so  far,  beyond  giving  the  school  a  small  and 
itterly  inadequate  ainnual  grant  of  money,  the  legislature  has  taken 
lo  definite  action  in  the  matter.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to 
►resent  the  question  to  the  government  of  P.  E.  Island  in  a  fair  and 
easonable  light,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  administration  will 
ntroduce  at  the  next  session  of  the  Island  legislature  an  act  res- 
)ecting  the  education  of  the  blind  similar  to  the  acts  which  grace  the 
itatute  books  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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The  census  of  Newfoundland,  published  in  1891,  contains  no  statis- 
tics with  reference  to  the  blind  of  that  colony,  but  we  feel  confident 
that  Newfoundland  has  at  least  twenty  boys  and  girls  of  schoolable 
age  who  are  partially  or  totally  blind.  Nine  of  these  are  at  present  in 
the  school  and  two  have  recently  applied  for  admission. 

The  colony  of  Newfoundland  has  hitherto  made  the  school  an 
annual  lump  sum  grant  which  was  equal  to  a  per  capitum  grant  of 
$150.00.  This  is  the  same  rate  per  pupil  as  paid  by  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  ^ew  Brunswick,  but  the  actual  cost  per  pupil  far 
exceeds  this  sum.  Your  board  would  respectfully  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  request 
that  the  annual  grant  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increases  in 
the  number  of  Newfoundland  pupils. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  your  board  that  the  building  opera- 
tions commenced  in  April,  1896,  have  been  completed,  and  that  we 
now  havaaccommodation  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Dumaresq,  the  architect;  Mr.  Samuel  Marshall,  the  builder,  and 
Macdonald  &  Co.,  who  supplied  the  heating  apparatus,  have  carried 
out  their  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  your  board.  The  members 
of  this  association  are  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  govern- 
ment and  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  for  their  liberality  in  making  this 
corporation  a  special  grant  of  $6,000.00  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
west  wing.  This  amount,  with  the  very  liberal  subscriptions  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  four  Maritime  Provinces,  has  enabled  us 
to  almost  meet  the  cost  of  the  new  building  without  tresp^ing  upon 
the  trust  funds  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  school  by  the  bene- 
factors of  the  blind. 

We  are  now  equipped  better  than  ever  before  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  educating  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  and  we  trust  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  school  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  blind  and 
a  credit  to  the  four  provinces  represented  ampng  its  pupils. 

The  managers  are  happy  in  again  placing  on  record  their  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  services  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fraser, 
whose  administrative  abilities  and  powers  of  application  appear  to 
expand  vnth  the  ever  increasing  demands  upon  them. 

The  treasurer's  statement  herewith  submitted  shows  the  receipts 
on  current  accoimt  to  have  been  $16,888.33,  and  the  expenses  $15,- 
846.31,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  subscriptions  elsewhere  acknowledged,  which  ir 
elude  a  donation  of  $250.00  from  the  late  Adam  Bums,  your  boar 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $500.00  from  the  estate  of  tl 
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late  W.  G.  C.  Ketchum,  C.  E.,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.;  $250.00  from 
the  late  Adam  Bums,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.;  an  additional  sum  of 
$42.19  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Duncan  Waddell,  of  Dartmouth, 
N.  S.;  and  also  a  further  sum  of  $1,730.77  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
John  P.  Mott,  of  Dartmouth,  N.  S. 

The  thanks  of  the  board  of  Managers  are  herewith  tendered  Drs. 
Lindsay,  Dodge,  Eirkpatriek  and  Cogswell  for  their  kindly  attention 
to  the  pupils.  The  services  of  these  gentlemen  are  rendered  without 
the  slightest  remuneration  and  are  performed  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest 
philanthropy. 

The  board  of  managers  also  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  H. 
B.  Clarke,  to  the  Orpheus  Club,  and  to  the  Halifax  Symphony  Orches- 
tra for  kindly  admitting  the  pupils  to  the  concerts  under  their  respec- 
tive management.  These  concerts  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
the  pupils  and  are  of  great  educative  value  from  a  musical  standpoint. 

The  railways  and  other  ti;ansportation  companies  have  our  thanks 
for  the  special  rates  granted  to  the  pupils,  and  for  the  care  and  con- 
sideration shown  to  the  younger  children  by  their  respective  officials. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  SILVER,  President. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


^  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen:— 

The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  shows  that  111  blind 

isons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  past  year,  71  of  whom 

^re  males  and  40  females.     Of  these  9  have  since  graduated  or  left 

e  school,  making  the  total  number  in  attendance  December  1st, 

^97,  102,  of  whom  66  are  males  and  37  fem^es.     Of  these  60  are 

om  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  27  from  New  Brunswick,  6  from 

rince  Edward  Island  and  9  from  Newfoundland. 

TABLE  OF  ATTENDANCE: 

Boys.    Girls.    Adults.  Total. 

legistered  Dec.  1st,  1896 56  30  0  86 

Entered  during  the  year 13  10  2  25 

-,^^^raduated  or  remained  at  home 6  5  0  9 

^^^egifitered  Dec.  1st,  1897 65  37  2  102 
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THE  Am  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


I  been  said  by  Einmerson  that    the  growtli  of  the  intellect  b 
gous  in  all  individualH."       The  development  of  the  blind 
I  sensf!  an  exception  to  this  great  law.     True,  the  iueth<xls  of 
r  syatema  of  training  employed  for  those  who  are  deprived 
t  may  vary  in  many  respects  from  those  in  general  nse  in  our 
■achooU,  but  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  blind  child  differs  in 
peet  from  that  of  the  child  blesseil  with  good  \-ision. 

>  persons  imagine  that  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  are 
ked  of  wonderful  mental  faculties,  while  others  believe  that 
J  limitations  destine  the  blind  to  occupy  a  lower  place  of  intel- 
lal  development.  To  me  the  truth  appears  to  lie  between  these 
lemes.  The  ordinary  blind  child  is  neither  abnormally  keen  nor 
I  of  intellect.  On  the  contrary,  his  faculties  are  simply  normal, 
I,  given  the  educational  a^lvantages  which  the  nineteenth  eentury 
'  brought  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  lie  is  but  slightly 
Indicapped  in  the  intellertnal  race,  and  he  may  feel  certain  that  wilh 
nustry  and  application  he  may  win  for  himself  a  fair  return  for  Ins 


To  the  blind  person  possessed  of  special  ability  or  genius  the  phyucal 
sability  under  which  he  labors  will  prove  no  great  obstacle  to  liis 


Homer,  Milton,  Huber,  Prescott,  Fawcett  and  a  score  of  eminent 
^ind  men  who  might  be  named,  became  famous  not  on  account  of 
leir  blindness  but  in  spite  of  it;  not  because  of  the  difficulties  under 
hich  they  labored,  but  on  account  of  that  transcendent  genius  which 
tabled  them  "to  climb  the  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 


Does  any  one  believe  that  Homer's  great  epic  poem  would  have  been 
ore  beautiful,  more  inspiring,  had  the  poet  been  able  to  see  the 
ones  of  the  world  about  him  ? 

Has  Milton's  'Taradise  Lost"  suffered  on  account  of  the  blindness 
its  author  t 

Would  Huber,  the  naturalist;  Prescott,  the  historian,  or  Fawcett, 
e  economist,  have  accomplished  greater  results  had  they  not  b«» 
prived  of  sight  ? 

'  '"oHs  me  to  think  not.     "The  mind  is  the  f^ai  lever— 
'  fetter  genius  than  we  cf 
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From  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  blind  there  will,  no  doubt,  from 
time  to  time  stand  out  some  marked  geniuses,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  blind  must  be  satisfied  to  discharge  the  every  day  duties  of 
life  as  become  intelligent,  well  educated  men  and  women;  men  and 
women  who  do  not  wish  to  attract  attention  to  their  lack  of  vision, 
but  who  desire  their  qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  be  judged  of  irres- 
pective of  physical  blindness. 

It  is  for  the  making  of  such  men  mid  women  that  this  school  has 
been  established.     It  is  our  aim  to  give  the  blind  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  such  an  education  as  will 
enable  them  to  be  active  and  useful  members  of  society.     That  our 
^vork  in  this  respect  is    being  abundantly  blessed  is  proven  beyond 
question  by  the  intelligence  and  success  of  our  graduates,  and  by  the 
reputation  which  the  school  has  won  both  at  home  and  abroad.     This 
ssuccess  and  this  reputation  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  zeal, 
ability,  and  energy  of  our  teaching  staff,  the  members  of  which  vie 
Avith  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
pupils.     From  the  Kindergarten  department  to  the  most  advanced 
^rade  of  the  school  the  foremost  question  in  the  mind  of  each  teacher 
is,  what  can  I  do  to  better  fit  this  child,  this  boy,  this  girl,  this  young 
man,  or  this  young  woman,  for  taking  a  creditable  place  in  the 
"world  ?     To  this  invaluable  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  this 
oneness  of  purpose  throughout  all  grades  of  the  school,  which  recog- 
xiizes  that  "Character  is  higher  than  intellect,"  is  due  the  very  gratify- 
ing results  which  have  been  accomplished,  and  so  long  as  the  educa- 
tion here  is  carried  on  in  this  admirable  spirit  of  unselfishness  the 
^school  will  deserve  to  retain  its  present  high  position  in  the  esteem  of 
^he  public  and  in  the  confidence  of  those  who  appreciate  the  work  it 
>s  doing. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Expansion  has  been  the  marked  feature  wliich  has  characterized 
^he  history  of  the  school  during  the  past  year.  Expansion  in  the 
:iiumber  of  pupils,  in  the  scope  and  character  of  the  instruction  given 
^hem,  in  the  grading  of  the  classes,  in  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
j)loyed  and  in  the  accommodation  of  our  buildings. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  enabled  us  to  regrade  the 
sschool,  thus  making  the  work  done  in  the  respective  divisions  more 
^inif orm  and  hence  more  satisfactory  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  We 
>iow  have  in  all  five  distinct  divimons  or  grades,  each  of  which  is  in 
session  five  hours  daily,  and  in  each  of  wliich  the  pupils  are  under 
Xhe  instruction  of  teachers  of  experience  and  tried  ability. 

Miss  C.  R.  Frame,  who  is  a  lady  of  great  literary  talent  and  broad 
culture,  is  a  bom  teacher,  and  her  work  always  bears  the  imprint  of 
conscientious  devotion  and  untiring  effort. 
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Mr.  S.  R.  Hussey  is  literally  a  mathematician  to  liis  linger  tips,  and 
in  class  or  out  of  class,  is  ever  ready  to  help  on  his  pupils.  Miss  B. 
Gumming,  B.  A.,  is  nothing  short  of  success  and  knows  not  failure. 
Hence  her  instruction  is  definite,  systematic,  progressive  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

Miss  B.  Maxwell  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Her  qualifications  for  her  position  are  excellent,  and  from  her 
work  encouraging  results  may  be  looked  for. 

After  four  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  school.  Miss  Fletcher, 
in  February  last,  resigned  her  position,  much  to  the  regret  of  every 
one  connected  with  the  institution.  Owing  to  the  felicitous  circum- 
stances which  induced  her  to  sever  her  connection  with  the  school, 
the  regrets  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  short-lived,  and  Miss 
Fletcher  carried  away  with  her  the  best  wishes  and  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  her  many  friends  in  the  institution. 

Miss  J.  Howe,  after  acting  for  assistant  for  two  years,  has  now  been 
appointed  principal  teacher  in  the  Kindergarten  department.  The 
progress  of  the  little  ones  under  her  loving  direction  has  shown  that 
her  promotion  to  the  position  was  in  every  way  advantageous  to  the 
school,  and  a  blessing  to  the  children  placed  under  her  care. 

Profesosr  Lanos  has  continued  his  language  lessons  in  the  school, 
and  many  of  the  pupils,  especially  in  the  younger  divisions,  show  by 
their  proficiency  in  French,  that  their  instructor  is  a  thoroughly 
qualified  teacher. 

With  their  able  staff  of  tei^hers,  assisted  by  several  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils,  the  work  of  the  literary  department  has  gone  merrily 
on,  and  the  result,  as  shown  by  the  public  and  private  examinations 
held  throughout  the  year,  are  such  as  should  satisfy  the  friends  of  the 
school  and  the  parents  who  have  entrusted  us  with  the  education  of 
their  children. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  comer  stone  of  the  pupil's  education 
is  laid  in  the  literary  department,  we  believe  that  the  after  success 
of  our  graduates  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon  their  receiving 
a  thorough  training  in  some  special  profession  or  trade.  Hence,  we 
have  in  operation  side  by  side  with  our  school  department,  our  depart- 
ments of  music  and  piano-forte  tuning;  our  work  shops  for  young 
men,  and  work  rooms  for  young  women.  In  each  of  these  the  institu- 
tion aims  to  train  the  pupil,  so  that  when  he  leaves  the  school  he  may 
be  able  to  maintain  himself,  and,  if  may  be,  to  maintain  others. 

Full  sixty  of  the  pupils  are  receiving  lessons  upon  the  piano-forte 
or  cabinet  organ.  Upwards  of  fifty  are  being  trained  in  vocal  music, 
and  ten,  under  special  instructors,  are  studying  the  cornet,  clarionette 
and  violin. 
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Profeasor  A.  M.  Chisholin,  our  director  of  music,  is  an  inspiration  to 
every  pupil  in  his  department.  As  he  is  himseLf  ambitious,  he  inspires 
others  to  be  likewise.  When,  in  1879,  he  graduated  from  the  musical 
<iepartment  of  this  school,  it  was  with  the  firm  resolve  that  sooner  or 
1  ater  he  would  supplement  his  musical  education  by  a  two  years'  course 
in  one  of  the  great  conservatories  of  music  in  Qflrmany. 

In  1883  Mr.  Chisholm  made  arrangementa  to  study  music  in  Berlin, 
and  induced  Professor  F.  R.  McLean,  of  Truro,  also  a  graduate  of  this 
school,  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  and  continue  his  studies.  Since 
ilr.  Chiehohn's  return  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1885,  he  has  been  employed 
in  the  school,  and  he  has  carried  on  his  work  with  energy  and  albility. 

In  September  last,  Mr.  N.  B.  Campbell,  who  recently  graduated 
from  the  musical  department,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
make  arrangements  to  study  music  in  Leipsic  for  the  next  two  years. 
The  advantage  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  on  music  such  as  that  of 
leipsie,  and  in  hearing  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters  rendered 
by  artists  of  world-wide  fame,  is  a  privilege  which  students  of  music 
can  alone  appreciate.  Like  a  draught  of  water  from  the  fountain 
head,  it  invigorates  and  inspires.  Mr.  Campbell  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates his  exceptional  opportunities  and  will  no  doubt  make  every  effort 
to  realize  the  success  which  his  former  teacher  and  his  many  friends 
predict  that  he  will  achieve. 

The  fact  that  three  of  our  graduates  have  continued  their  musical 
studies  in  Germany,  speaks  well  for  the  school,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  one  or  more  scholarships  may  be 
established  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  whose  tjileiits,  enei^es  and 
abilities  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  encouragement. 

In  the  departments  in  charge  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Keid,  piano-forte  tuner; 
Mr.  D.  A.  Baird,  trade  instructor,  and  Miss  .1,  Allison,  gijAa'  work 
class  teacher,  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  secured,  and  the 
teachers  well  merit  the  regard  and  esteem  of  their  respective  pupils. 

GENERAL. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  for  the  past 
^■ear  has  been  exceptionally  good.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  status 
of  the  pupils  is  with  us  a  constant  consideration,  and  tlal  iverv  uffort 
is  made  to  secure  the  physioal  development  of  our  boys  ami  girls,  hut, 
-with  all  that  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  we  recogoize  tliat  iiiituy  o£ 
the  pupils  are  far  from  strong,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  we  should  be 
doubly  thankful  that  the  health  record  for  the  year  just  closed  is  so 
satisfactory. 
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have,  at  considerable  expense,  fitted  up  our  boys'  and  girls'  play- 
id  with  swings,  tilts,  rob-roys,  slides,  etc.,  for  oiit-door  recreation, 
^e  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to  make  in  the  southern  portion  of  our 
inds  a  large  shallow  pond,  suitable    for  skating  in  winter  and 
ing  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months.     Such  a  pond  would  add 
fatly  to  the  pleasure  of  our  pupils,  and  during  our  long  winter  could 
lulate  healthful  exercise. 

The  Red  Letter  Day  for  the  school  during  1897  was  the  fourth  day 

February,  when  the  new  and  spacious  west  wing  of  the  building 

^as  formally  opened  by  His  Honor  Lieutenant-Governor  Daly.     The 

completion  and  occupation  of  this  new  building  was  a  source  of  satis- 

ffaction  to  the  teachers  and  pupils,  who  previous  to  the  date  mentioned 

had  been  greatly  cramped  for  room. 

This  wing  has  now  been  occupied  by  the  boys  of  the  school  for 
nearly  ten  months,  and  in  all  respects  it  has  been  found  comfortable, 
convenient  and  satisfactory. 

The  outside  cost  of  the  building,  including  necessary  alterations 
to  the  main  building,  the  hot  water  heating  apparatus,  and  the  furni- 
ture, will  not  exceed  $23,200.00.  Of  this  amount  there  has  been 
subscribed,  including  $6,000.00  from  the  Province  of  jJ^'ova  Scotia, 
$21,293.96,  of  which  $19,509.83  have  been  paid  in.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  many  unusual  calls  that  have  been  made  upon  the  public 
during  the  past  year,  the  full  cost  of  the  building  would,  by  this  time, 
have  been  subscribed.  However,  I  trust  that  I  may  yet  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  those  who  will  aid  in  ^viping  out  the  small  balance 
of  debt  which  still  exists. 

I  am  sure  that  the  public  must  feel  with  me  that  the  building  was 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  its  erection  has  already  proved  a  bless- 
ing to  a  large  number  of  blind  children. 

Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  to 
the  generosity  of  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New- 
foundland, we  have  now  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils,  and  are  able  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  school  wide  open  for  the 
admission  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  may  seek  the  advantage  which 
they  can  alone  secure  in  this  institution. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  again  express  my  conviction  that 
the  school  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  men  exceptionally  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  Men  who  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
~->A  who,  so  far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  will  allow,  desire  to  keep 

^iiA  very  front  rank  of  kindred  institutions,  making  it 

-^•^e  deprived  of  sight,  and  a  credit  to  the 
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I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  present  Board  of  Managers,  with 
Avhom  I  enjoy  such  harmonious  and  pleasant  relations,  may  continue 
t:o  administer  the  affairs  of  the  school  for  many,  many  years  to  come, 
and  that  God's  blessing  may  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  rest  upon 
'their  noble  work. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

0.  F.  FRASER, 

Superintendent. 


(III.) 

VICTORIA    SCHOOL    OF    ART    AND    DESIGN, 

♦      HALIFAX. 


(Incorporated  1888.) 


DIRECTORS  : 

Ex-officio: — The   Superintendent  of   Education. 

The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 

Mrs.  J.  Morrow  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Davys  Miss  E.  Ritchie 

Miss  H.  Allison  Mr.  J.  Dempster 

Dr.  J.  G.  MacGregor  Mr.  A.  McKay 

Mr.  F.  H.  Oxley  Mr.  J.  C.  MackintosI; 

Mr.  E.  P.  Archbold.  Mr.  Geo.  Harvey 

Mr.  D.  Keith  Hon.  Senator  Power 
Mr.  M.  Dwyer 

Auditors: — ^Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  D.  Keith. 
President — Mayor  Stephen. 
Vice-President — Hon.  Senator  Power. 
Treasurer — Mr.   F.   H.   Oxley 
Secretary — ^Mr.  A.  McKay. 

TEACHING  STAFF  1896-97. 

PRINCIPAL: 
Miss  K.  N.  Evans. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS: 

Mechanical  Drawing  :^-J.  T.  Larkin,  Engineer. 

Architectural  Drawing: — C.  H.  Hopson,  Architect. 

SATURDAY  CLASS  : 
Miss  M.  Graham. 
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REPORT  or  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  1897. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education: 

SIR, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Course  of  Study 
and  the  Report  of  the  Trejasurer  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and 
Design: 

ATTENDANCE. 

1 — Freehand  and  Object  Drawing 31  enrolled 

2 — ^Painting  and  Life  Class 23  enrolled 

3 — Senior  Mechanical    10  enrolled 

4 — Junior  Mechanical 23  enrolled 

5 — Architectural ^ 12  enrolled 

6 — Children's  Class 6  enrolled 

7 — Deaf  and  Dumb 22  enrolled 

Total 127  enrolled 

The  work  of  the  school  was  shown  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition. 
It  covered  600  square  feet,  and  received  several  awards  of  medals. 

In  connection  with  the  school  there  is  a  class  iu  China  Painting 
not  shown  above.  The  pupils  pay  a  special  fee  and  receive  superior 
instruction. 

It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  classes  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing  are  well  attended.  The  conviction  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  that  technical  education  is  the  basis  of  industrial  prosperity. 
Pupils  in  these  classes  are  not  required  to  pay  fees.  The  class  in 
Freehand  and  Object  Drawing  is  taught  in  the  evening.  It,  also,  is 
free  to  all  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  new  course  of  study  a  stimulus  will  be 
given  for  better  and  more  definite  work. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


A.  McKAY, 
Secretary. 


*'»j . 
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VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN, 

Established  in  1887,  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 

The  objects  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  are  to 
provide  technical  instruction  and  art  culture,  for  persons  employed 
in  various  trades,  manufactures,  etc.,  reqidring  artistic  skill,  to 
open  up  new  and  remimerative  employments  for  women,  to  prepare 
the  teachers  of  the  province  for  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing 
in  the  public  schools,  and  to  educate  public  taste  by  establishing  ex- 
hibitions and  classes  in  the  fine  arts  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  School  consists  of  four  departments: 

I.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

II.  Architectural  Drawing, 

in.  The  Regular  Art  Course. 

IV.  Elementary  Drawing. 

1.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

First  Year:        1.    Use  and  Care  of  Instruments. 

2.  Geometrical  problems,  with  measurements     of  • 

lines,  angles,  and  areas. 

3.  Orthographic  projection. 

Second  Year:     1.    Isometric  Drawing,  the  application  of  projections 

to  the  simple  parts  of  machines. 
2.     Working,  Drawings  of  details  of  machines. 
3.    Geometrical  Pattern  Drawing. 

More  advanced  Solid  Geometry.  Solid  Contents. 

Third  Year:       1.     Complete  Drawings  of  Steam-engines  and  other 

complicated  raachines. 

2.  Physical  properties  of  materials;   wood,   iron, 
brass,  etc. 

3.  Machine  designing. 

n.    ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING. 

First  Year:         1.  Nature  and  use  of  Instruments. 

2.  Exercises   with   Instruments,    (construction   of 
plane  figures,  line  shading,  geometrical  designs, 

etc). 

3.  Plans,  elevations,  framing  plans. 

4.  Plotting  and  calculation. 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry  (intersections  and  develop- 

ments, shades  and  shadows). 
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id  Year:     1.     Instriunental  Perspective. 

2.  Isometric  projection. 

3.  Elements  of  Architecture  (the  architectural  or- 
ders, arches  and  arcades,  piers,  pilasters,  pedi- 
ments, pedestals,  balusters). 

4.  History  of  Architecture. 

ird  Year:        1.    Design  and  Proportion. 

2.  Full  size  details  of  decorative  work. 

3.  Planning  and  construction  of  more     elaborate 
buildings,  also  details  of  same. 

4.  Strength  of  Materials,  including  the  calculation 
,  of  weight  on  walls,  floors,  beams,  trusses,  col- 
umns, girders,  etc.  (iron  and  wood),  also  calcu- 
lations of  safe  loads;  jointing  and  riveting). 

5.  Elementary  and  Advanced  Perspective. 

6.  Preparation  of  Specifications.    Heating  and  Ven- 

tilation. 

in.    THE  REGULAR  ART  COURSK 

irst  Year:         1.    Drawing  and  Modeling  from  Casts  (flowers,  fruit, 

details  of  the  human  form). 

2.  Model  Drawing  in  Charcoal,  pen-and-ink  and 
crayon. 

3.  Studies  of  Drapery  in  crayon,  pen-and-ink,  wash, 
etc. 

4.  Studies  of  flowers  and  foliage  from  Nature  in 

charcoal,  pencil,  pen-and-ink,  wash,  etc. 

5.  Analysis  of  PlantB  for  the  purpose  of  Design  and 

Elementary  studies  in  Historic  Ornament 

6.  Elementary  Designs  from  Natural  and  from  His- 

torical motives  of  ornament. 
(Instrumental  Work.) 

7.  Exercises  with  Instruments,  construction  of  plane 

figures,  line  shading,  geometrical  designs^  etc. 

8.  Descriptive  Geometry  (intersection  and  develop- 

ments, shades  and  shadows). 

9.  ELEMENTARY  PERSPECTIVE. 

econd  Year:     1.     Studies  of  plants  and  flowers,  draperies,  etc.,  in 

oil  or  water  color. 

2.  Elementary  Designs  in  color. 

3.  Drawing  of  complete  figure  from  the  cast,  in 
charcoal. 

4.  Drawing  of  the  head  from  life,  in  charcoal,  pen- 

and-ink,  pencil,  wash,  etc. 
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5.  Modeling  the  head,  in  clay. 

6.  Sketching  and  Composition.    History  of  Art. 
7.     More  advanced  perepective  (instrumental). 

Third  Year:       1.     Work  from  living  model,  in  color. 

2.     Advanced  work  in  still-life  draperies,  groups, 
etc.,  in  color. 

3.  Original  Designs,  as  applied  to  wall  paper,  oil- 

cloth, embroidery,  etc. 

4.  Sketching  and  Composition.     History  of  Art. 

IV.     ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

First  Year:         1.    Simple  Freehand,  Geometrical  Figures. 

Second  Year:     1.    Object  Drawing,  Geometrical  Solids. 

Third  Year:       1.    Drawing  from  Natural  Objects. 

2.    Drawing  from  casts,  in  charcoal. 

Tickets  will  be  given  to  students  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  course  for  any  term.  At  the  close 
of  the  School  year  "Certificates"  will  be  given,  showing  the  amount  of 
satisfactory  work  accomplished  in  any  one  department 

Students  completing  satisfactorily  a  three  years'  course  in  any  de- 
partment, will  receive  a  'TDiploma  of  Graduation."  The  Directors 
have  also  decided  to  grant  a  Diploma  to  any  candidate  of  sufficient 
merit,  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  classes  for  not  less  than  three 
school  years,  prior  to  the  31st  of  December,  1897. 

In  case  of  any  pupil  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  for  three 
years,  the  time  already  spent  shall  be  counted  as  though  spent  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  regulation, — merit  to  be  determined  by 
an  examination  approved  by  the  Directors. 

Prizes  may  be  expected  for  exceptionally  good  work. 

NOTE. — It  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  students  to  read  certain 
text-books,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Directors  at  an  early  date.  In  the 
meantime,  through  the  kindness  of  Alderman  Geldert,  three  valuable 
Art  Journals  and  several  books  on  Art  may  be  consulted  in  the  City 
Library  by  the  students. 


^.T^H  THE  VICTORIA 

^  7,702  40 
^^^::^tt>- ^^^^ ,,000  00 

^^^c:^u-^««^ ,, 

.^.t  Account  R^ceipt^: ,423  55 

School  Tees --^^t ^qO  00 

Government  i:rra    386  60  ^5 

City  Gtft»* 10  00  $  2.11® 

^r^^bip^-^"' '^ — -7?^5rr5 

$1,406  15 
X>i8bu»ement8.  150  00 

Salaries  .  •  •  •  •  •  • '  * 103  56 

Bent  on  account  .    ^^  ^^ 

ruel  and  ^"^r;^  and  Insurance .  •  ^^ 

Advertising,P^5^ 53  25 

:Model8  and  Supplies ^^^  ^^ 

Moving  Expenses  an  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

$3,062  83 

Balance  f^^/^' consols' ".  • '  '•  • ' '  • ' '  ^f^  Z 
S^-SS^  Bank  1^.8 -.''166  38 

HalHa.  Bepte.l>e.  11*,  IB..  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Halifax,  September,  1H9'^- 
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(IV.) 

HALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


A.  P.  REID,  M.  D.,  Etc President. 

J.  F.  BLACK,  M.D Dean. 

No  of  regular  Professors,  seventeen;  Lecturers  .and  Demonstrators, 
ten. 

No.  of  Undergraduates:  First  Year,  22;  Second  Year,  12;  Third 
Year,  12;  Fourth  Year,  9;  Total  Undergraduates,  47;  General  Stu- 
dents, 3;  Pharmacy  Students,  2;  Total  Students,  60;  Fifty-five  (55) 
males;  Five  (5)  females. 

Institution  founded  in  1867  as  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousie 
College  and  University.     Separated  in  1876. 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  Medicine  (M.  D.,  C.  M.)  including 
those  who  have  taken  their  diploma;  from  Dalhousie  University,  78 ; 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  M.),  7.     Total  graduates,  85. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Session  opened  on  Wednesday,  October  4th, 
1897,  and  will  continue  for  the  seven  months  following. 

The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  medi- 
cal teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  General  Hos- 
pital, the  City  Alms  House,  and  Dalhousie  College. 

The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsur- 
passed, every  student  has  ample  opportunities  for  practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  4  years  and  has  been  carefully  graded,  so 
that  the  student's  time  is  not  wasted. 

9 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.  degrees: — 

MATRICULATION. — The  Preliminary  examination  prescribed 
ty  the  N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

1st  Year. — ^Inorganic  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Histology. 

(Pass  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Botany,  Histology  and  Junior 
Anatomy.) 
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2nd  Year. — Organic  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  Embryology,  Pathological  Histology, 
Practical  Chemistry,  Dispensary,  Practical  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  examination.) 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
Hospital,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Therapeutics. 

(Pass  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.) 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Gynaecology  and  Diseases  of 
Children,  Ophthalmology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Prac- 
tical Obstetrics,  Hospital,  Vaccination. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  exanunatioiL) 
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(I.) 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATI-ANTIC 

PROVINCES. 

A.  H.  MACKAY,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education 

Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  of  Canada,  which  met  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  July  8th,  to 
23rd,  1897. 

This  session  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  schooL  The  number 
enrolled  was  195.  The  largest  previous  enrollment  was  121.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  work  this  year  was  the  field  work  in  Geology 
and  Botany,  conducted  by  Dr.  Bailey  and  Professor  Brittain  res- 
pectively. 

The  several  classes,  with  number  enrolled  and  name  of  Instructor, 
were  as  follows: 

SuBjscT.  No.  Instructor. 

English  Literature 106. . .  A.  Cameron,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Geology 68. . . Prof.  W.  A.  Bailey,  Ll.  D.,  Fred- 

ericton,  N.  B. 

Mineralogy 37. . .  Prof.  A.  E.  Col  J  well,  M.  A,  Wolf- 

ville,  N.  S. 

Kindergarten 26 . . .  Mrs.  S.  A.  Patterson,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Music,  (Tonic  Sol.  Fa.)  ..  23. . .  Ada  F.  Ryan,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Psychology 29. . .  Prof.  W.  C.  Murray,  M.  A.,  Hali- 
fax. N.  S. 
Pbysics  and  Meteorolgy . .   14 . . .  W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A.  Truro,  N.  S. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  .   19. .  .S.  A.  Starrett,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
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After  a  short  discussion  of  this  paper,  Principal  Benoit  entertained 
the  Institute  by  one  on  "Humane  Education."  The  writer  began  by 
classifying  education  under  four  general  heads — Instnictive,  Disciiv 
linary,  Physical,  and  Heligious,  and  noted  that  all  were  of  no  effect 
without  Humane  Education.  He  next  noticed  how  it  may  be  ob- 
tained. He  next  noted  the  subjects  on  our  "Course  of  Study,"  contri- 
buting most  to  Humane  Education,  considering  them  under  two 
heads:  (Ist)  thoee  which  foster  a  love  for  the  beautiful  as,  drawing, 
etc. ;  (2nd)  those  which  prepare  man  for  direct  living  as,  agriculture, 
etc.  No  brief  synopeis  of  this  valuable  paper  can  do  justice  to  it,  a-"* 
it  can  be  appreciated  only  by  being  heard. 

At  it«  close  commendable  remarks  were  aiade  by  Principals  ilc- 
Vicar,  Schaffner,  Woodman  and  Shields,  and  a  motion  was  passed 
BskiBg  tie  writer  to  allow  it  to  be  pubiitihed  in  the  local  papers. 

It  was  thought  best  that  the  remainder  of  the  morning  session  be 
devoted  to  the  discuasion  of  practical  questions  presented  by  the 
teachers. 

The  passing  of  the  "Question  Box"  resulted  in  the  gathering  of  au 
abundance  of  questiona,  which  were  ably  discussed  by  several 
teachers. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION . 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  at  2  p.  ra.  The  programme 
was  continued  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Hogg,  of  Digby  Academy,  teaching  au 
illuBtration  lesson  on  insects  to  a  class  of  his  pupils.  Those  studied 
■were  the  June  Beetle  and  the  Lady  Bug.  They  were  carefully  ex- 
amined under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  their  history  and  life 
studied.  The  lesson  was  exceedingly  interesting.  Mr.  H«^  showing 
not  only  his  superior  ability  as  a  teacher,  but  hia  thtwough  acquaint- 
ance with  hia  subject. 

At  its  close,  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  had 
come  in  during  the  lesson,  was  introduced  and  called  upon  for  a  fe^v 
remarks.  He  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  he  present 
again  at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute.  He  had  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  lesson.  Thought  the  grand  point  was  to  get  the  pupil  to  observe 
themselves. 

Professor  Smith,  of  the  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture,  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  admired  the  bravery  of  any  pereon  who  would 
undertake  such  a  lesson  l>efore  the  body  of  teachers.  Also  he  strongly 
advised  lettmg  the  pupils  make  the  observations  themselves  and  relate 
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them  tliemselvea.     He  thought  it  best  always    to  combine  a  drawing 
lesson  with  a  science  lesson. 

The  next  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Bertha  Eice  on  Kindergarten  work, 
in  which  its  benefits  v/ere  demonstrated  and  showing  the  kinderg^en 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  the  school.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  a  synopsL'*  of  this  valuable  paper,  as  it 
could  be  appreciated  only  by  being  heard.  It  called  forth  commend- 
able remarks  at  its  close  from  several  members  of  the  Institute. 

Professor  Smith  believed  that  the  sooner  kindergarten  methods  were 
applied  in  the  common  schools  the  better;  and  that  in  kindergarten 
work  the  child  gets  education  and  not  information  only. 

Principal  McVicar  spoke  of  the  way  of  overcoming  difficulties  in 
a  crowded  primary  department  by  introducing  kindergarten  work. 

Miss  O.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Normal  School,  who  had  beat  invited  to 
attend  the  Institute  and  give  the  teachers  some  hints  on  drawing,  was 
then  called  upon  for  her  leeson.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Miss  Smith 
was  at  home  in  her  subject,  and  she  showed  how  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  the  teachers  had  experienced  in  teaching  this  subject  might 
easily  be  overcome.  At  the  close  of  her  lesson  Miss  Smith  favored  the 
Institute  with  a  few  drawings  on  the  blackboard,  which  called  forth 
expressions  of  admiration  &om  many. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  p.  m.  ' '      . 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  public  educational  meeting  was,  according  to  announcement, 
held  in  Oddfellows'  Hall.  The  meeting  was  duly  called  to  order  at  8 
p.  m.,  and  opened  with  a  song  by  the  pupils  of  Digby  Academy,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mise  Be^e  McNeil.  The  president,  Mr.  L.  S. 
Morse  M.  A.,  iu  a  f^ff  well  chosen  remarks,  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  the  Institute  to  greet  such  a  large  audience  of  the  people  of 
Bigby,  and  briefly  spoke  of  the  history  of  the  Institute  since  its  or- 
ganization at  Lawrencetown  iu  1880.  The  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  Dr.  MacKay,  Professor  Smith,  Principtds  McVicar  and  Scbaff- 
ner,  and  Revs.  Phillips,  Harley,  Johnson  and  Thomas.  The  address 
of  Dr.  MacKay  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  greatly  pleased  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  this  kind.  His  object  was  to  find  out  difficulties  of  teachers.  The 
authorities  were  striving  to  take  steps  they  would  not  have  to  retrace. 
His  address  was  practical  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  an  educational 
spirit  in  those  present,  and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  teachers  in 
their  work. 
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The  other  speakers  mentioned  made  appropriate  addresses,  which 
were  interspersed  with  pleasing  selections  of  music  rendered  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Academy.  Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the 
speakers  for  the  able  and  instructive  manner  in  which  they  had  enter- 
tained the  meeting;  to  the  people  of  Digby  for  the  courteous  manner 
in  which  they  had  received  the-  Institute,  and  to  the  teachers  and 
children  who  had  prepared  and  rendered  the  excellent  music  for  the 
evening. 

The  meeting,  which  closed  by  all  uniting  in  singing  the  'National 
Anthem,'-'  was  (me  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  by  the  Institute. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m. 

The  programme  was  continued  by  Miss  Laura  Messinger  teaching 
a  lesson  om  the  ^'M.etnc  System"  to  a  class  of  pupils  from  the  Digby 
Academy.  The  lesson  proved  considerably  interesting,  the  teacher 
showing  commendable  tact  and  ability  as  a  teacher,  which  called  forth 
favorable  remarks  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Mc Vicar  and  Dr.  MacKay. 

» 

The  next  was  a  thoroughly  practical  paper  on  "The  Present  Methods 
of  Teaching  and  Value  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,''  by  Mr*  W.  S. 
Phinney.  The  writer  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of.  his  paper  the  way 
in  which  many  schools  are  conducted  at  the  present  day,  and  he 
believed  that  too  much  memorizing  and  reciting  was  done,  and  not 
enough  real  teaching.  He  then  gave  an  outline  of  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Truro,'  its  excellent  location,  and  an  account  of  the  work 
done  there,  advising  all  to  take  at  least  a  short  course  there  under  the 
valuable  training  of  Professor  Smith. 

Miss  Jennie  Atchinson  followed  with  a  lesson  on  Reading,  taking  as 
her  subject  an  extract  from  the  "Deserted  Village."  Miss  Atchinson 
illustrated  the  manner  in  which  she  would  teach  the  ninth  jgrade,  and 
showed  not  only  her  thorough  acquaintance  ^vith  her  sullject^  but  also 
her  superior  ability  as  a  teacher,  which  called  forth  commendable  re- 
marks from  Dr.  MacKay. 

Miss  Smith  was  again  asked  to  favor  the  Institute  with  another 
lesson  in  drawing,  which,  judging  from  the  deep  interest  taken  in  it 
by  all,  was  highly  appreciated.  Miss  Smith,  among  other  things,  ex- 
plained how  teachers  could  best  use  the  prescribed  drawing  books, 
and  how  to  represent  by  drawing  mountains,  plateaux,  rivers,  etc. 

Dr.  MacKay,  whose  business  could  not  allow  him  to  stay  longer, 
arose  to  expres  his  regrets  in  having  to  leave.  He  assured  the  in- 
stitute that  he  never  had  enjoyed  one  better  tliim  this.     He  CQH* 
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gratiilated  Inspector  Morse  on  having  such  a  successful  lot  of  teachers, 
and  in  departing  left  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Institute. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  in. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Meeting  was  duly  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m. 

It  was  opened  by  Principal  Mc Vicar  teaching  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  lesson  on  the  "Geography  of  Africa."  His  aim  was  to 
throw  geography  and  history  together  to  show  how  he  would  teach  a 
lesson  on  this  subject.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Mc  Vicar  was  at 
home  on  his  subject,  and  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers.  Many  valuable  points  on  the  geography  and 
history  of  Africa  were  set  forth,  and  the  pleasing  and  forcible  manner 
in  which  they  were  presented  could  not  fail  to  leave  lasting  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  all  present 

Principal  A.  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth  Academy,  then  took  up  his 
literature  lesson  on  Tennyson's  "Dream  of  Fair  Women."  For 
nearly  an  hour  he  entertained  the  Institute  in  his  usual  good  manner 
on  this  subject,  the  lesson  proving  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  parts  of  the  programme. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Kennedy,  of  Halifax, 
in  reference  to  the  Teachers*  Union.  The  constitution  of  the  imion 
was  also  read.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  secretar}*^ 
of  this  Institute  be  empowered  to  receive  fees  for  membership. 

The  financial  statement  was  then  rendered,  and  all  bills  were  or- 
dered to  be  paid. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Dominion  Atlantic  and  Cen- 
tral railways,  and  the  Insular  Steamship  Company,  for  reduction  in 
rates  of  travel;  to  the  teachers  of  Digby,  whose  efforts  had  helped 
bring  the  meeting  to  a  successful  issue;  to  the  school  commissioners  of 
the  town  of  Digby  for  the  free  use  of  their  building,  and  to  Miss 
Smith,  Professor  Smith  and  Principal  Cameron,  for  their  valuable 
assistance  at  the  metings  of  the  Institute. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Institute  by  Principal  Mc  Vicar 
to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Annjapolis. 

Resolved,  That  the  Institute  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Annapolis, 
and  that  the  time  for  holding  such  meeting  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee. 
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It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  paseed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute 
he  extended  to  Inspector  Moree  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  Uic  meet- 
ings to  a  successful  issue. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  intereeting,  practical  and  largely  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  Institute,  from  which  much  good  must  sui-eW 
result  to  educational  affairs  in  this  district. 

AVAKD  L.  BISHOP, 

Secretary-Tretsiirer. 

Lawrencetown,  Annapolis  County,  Nova  Scotia. 
May  28th,  1897. 

Note. — The  Institutes  in  Districts  No.  5  and  No.  10  were  held 
after  the  close  of  the  shcool  year,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  Iteport 
for  the  School  Year  ending,  July,  1898. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His  Honor 
le  Lieutenant-Governor,  my  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Nova 
[jotia,  for  the  School  year  ended  July  31,  1898. 

I  am,  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MacKAY, 

Snjyen'nfendeut  of  Education. 

0  THE  HON.  GEORGE  H.  MURRAY,  M.  P.  P., 

Provincial  Secretcu^j. 
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PART  I. 


GENERAL  REPORT,  1898. 


AITNUAL    REPORiT 


ON  THB 


FUELIG  SCHOOLS  OF  NOTA  SGOTU, 


1897-98. 


^O  HIS  HONOR  MALACHY  BOWES  DALY, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia: 

lAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HONOR,— 

I  beg  in  accordance  with  the  hiw  to  submit  my  annual  report  on 
he  Public  Schools  ot  the  Province  for  the  School  Year  ended  Slst 
uiy,  1898. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  Annual  Report,  I 
ii>>mit  as  supplementary,  the  April  and  October  numbers  of  the 
oumal  of  Edtication,  issued  free  according  to  law  to  every  board 
f  Public  School  trustees  in  the  Province.  They  contain  among 
ther  information  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed,  in  the  schools, 
le  amount  of  the  Provincial  Grant  paid  to  each,  the  amount  of  the 
)ounty  Fund  paid  to  each  section,  the  names  and  classes  of  the  teachers 
cen<e(i,  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the  names  and 
Uiiiding  of  those  who  obtained  pass  certificates  of  the  four  Provincial 
ligh  School  grades,  the  Provincial  examination  question  papers,  the 
r>urses  of  study  for  the  various  classes  of  schools,  and  the  latest 
mendments  of  the  school  law. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY. 

There  was  progress  during  the  year  in  all  departments. 

Sections  without  schools  were  reduced  from  153  to  124,  which  is  a 
ighly  satisfactory  continuation  of  the  improvement  of  the  previous 
ear.  when  thev  were  reduced  from  171  to  153.  The  character  and 
onditions  of  these  124  sections  and  the  probabilities  of  improvement 
n  the  future  are  detailed  in  a  special  report,  beginning  at  page  116 
►f  the  Appendix. 

The  schools  increased  from  2346  to  2385. 

The  annual  enrolment  of  pupils  increased  from  100,847  to 
01,203. 
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But  what  is  of  greater  importance,  the  number  of  pupils  daily 
present  on  an  average  increased  from  54,922  to  57,771,  being  an 
additional  attendance  of  2,64-9  each  day  at  school  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.     This  is  the  best  attendance  in  the  hi.story  of  the  Province. 

The  number  of  teachers  rose  from  2485  to  2510;  but  much  more 
impr)rtant,  the  Normal  School  trained  teachers  increased  from  752  to 
798.  That  there  is  a  steady  gain  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
remaining  in  the  profession  since  1893  is  shown  by  the  numbers  em- 
ployed each  year  since,  which  are  as  follows,  403,  499,  616,  690,  752, 
798. 

The  male  teachers  increased  from  576  to  614,  while  the  female 
teachers  diminished  from  1909  to  1896.  This  change  is  quite  phenom- 
enal, althc»ugh  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  since  1893. 

The  school  sections  increased  their  vote  for  buildings  and  repairs 
by  $22,481  over  the  previous  year,  and  for  teachers'  salaries  by 
$11,139.  The  former  indicates  a  growing  appreciation  of  improved 
accommodation  for  the  chiMren  ;  the  latter,  of  the  value  of  skilled 
teachers. 

The  average  salaries  of  teachers  has  not  increased,  however.  At 
least,  the  small  increase  in  some  classes  is  quite  ofiset  by  a  small 
decrease  in  the  others. 

The  Teachers'  Licenses  granted  each  vear  from  1893  to  1898,  were 
as  follows:— 218.  250,  365,  513,  571  antl  753. 

The  impri)vemont  in  high  school  work  for  the  series  of  seven  years 
ending  with  1898,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Years.  1892.         189.3. 

Examined 1432      1506 

Passed 175       598 

While  the  attendance  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  remains  the 
same,  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  has  distinctly  improved. 

The  School  of  Agriculture,  affiliated  to  the  Normal  School,  was 
making  rapid  advances  in  efficiency,  when  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  tire  on  the  21st  of  March.  Temporary  arrangements  were  promptly 
made,  and  the  school  was  kept  open  during  vacation  time  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  employed  during  Uie  school  term. 

Tlie  horticultural  department  was  economically  conducted,  under 
the  directions  of  Principal  Smith,  l)y  one  of  the  advanced  .students, 
who  also  acted  in  the  capacit}'  of  Janitor  without  increase  of  expense. 

Valuable  as  this  departnient  has  been  to  such    farmers  as  have 
attended   it  (and  Nova  Scotia  has  given  about  the  same  ratio  of  these 
to  the  institution  as  other  countries  have  to  theirs),  its  potential  value  -^ 
to  the  faiin,  garden,  and  even  orchard  interests  of  the  country,- through^ 
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the  influence  of  over  100  of  the  trained  teachers  sent  out  from  the 
Normal  School  every  year,  is  believed  to  be  great,  and  is  already 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  actual  results,  although  such  changes  usually 
require  long  time  to  develop  fully. 

As  the  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  competent  to  inspire  pupils 
with  true  ideals  of  usefulness  and  sustained  powers  of  application, 
who  understand  how  to  develop  the  industrial  sentiment  in  the  schools 
so  as  to  reveal  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  and  dignity  in  the  various 
forms  of  intelligent  manual  labor, — as  this  proportion  is  greater 
among  our  trained  teachers  than  among  our  untrained,  it  can  be 
seen  how  necessary  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  that  we 
shonlil  as  soon  as  practicable  take  another  step  in  restraining  the  more 
inefficient  of  the  latter  and  encouraging  the  increase  of  the  former.  It 
is  practicable  already,  as  the  supply  of  teachers  is  equal  to  the 
demand. 

Statistical   A  bstr act. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  more  important  details  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  education  during  the  year,  the  following  abstract  of  the 
statistical  tables  is  presented  here  : — 


1. — Sections. 


School  Sections  in  Province 
Sections  without  school . .  . . 


1897.  1898.    Decrease.    Increase. 

1896       1874       22        

153         124       29 


• .  •  • 


2. — Schools. 


(I 


II 


II 


II 


II 


11 


II 

II 
II 

;i 
II 


Schools  in  operation 2,346 

session  50  days  or  under 15 

50  to  100  days 54 

100  to  150     ..     122 

150  to  200     293 

200(aml  less  than  full  term)  1033 

full  terms,  216  &  214  days.  829 

Average  days  in  session 202 

3. — Teachers. 

Number  of  Teachers 2485 

Number  of  Teachers  Normal  trained 752 

Class  A,  Male 53 

A,  Female 8 

B,  Male 141 

B,  Female 225 

C,  Male 186 

C,  Female 838 

D,  Male 196 

D,  Female 838 


If 


ir 


II 


II 


If 


II 


2,385 

10 

48 

123 

286 

914 

1,004 

199.9 


39 


II 


Total  Male  Teachers 576 


2510 
798 
58 
12 
150 
250 
194 
795 
212 
839 
614 


5 

6 

•  •  • 

7 
119 

■   •   •   < 

2.1 


43 


•  .  •  • 


.... 


•  •  •  • 


175 


25 
46 
5 
4 
9 
25 
8 


•  •  .  * 


16 

1 

38 


IV 
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Total  Female  Teachers 

New  ^Teachers 

Teachers,  Service  1  year   or   under 

1  to  2  years  . . . . 


•  •  •  • 


II 


II 


2  to  3  years 

3  to  4  years. 

4  to  5  years. 

5  to  7  years. 
7  to  10  years. 

10  to  15  years. 

15  to 20  years. 

20  to  30  years 

30  and    over . . 

New  Licenses  issued  (all  classes). 


•I 


M 


If 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


1897. 

1909 
449 
564 
284 
221 
226 
194 
316 
235 
199 
133 
98 
15 
571 


1898.    Decrease.  Incretii 

1896   13  .... 

32  . . . . 
1 


417 
563 
284 
223 
195 
201 
320 
248 
201 
135 
118 
22 
753 


31 


4. — Attendance. 


Pupils  on  register,  1st  quarter 

2nd 

3  id 

4th 
Av.  Daily  Attend.    1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 
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1897. 

79,961 
89.731 
93,624 
100,356 
55,016 
53,554 
51,316 
55,382 


Total  Days'  Attend,  for  year  . .  .11,205,968 

5. — Classification  of  Pupils. 


189S. 

81,209  ... 

90,230  :.. 

95,106  . . . 

99.916  440 

57,469  ... 

54,246  ... 

56,789  ... 

54.356  1026 

11,523,835  . .  . 


Grade  I  (and  Kindergarten). . . 

II 

Ill 

IV    

V 

VI    

VII 

viri 


Total  in  Common  Schools 


1897 

19,116 

13,232 

12,541 

13.007 

11,136 

9.193 

9,305 

7,064 

94,594 


1898. 

18,929 

13,128 

12,532 

13,275 

11,007 

9,015 

9,344 

6,S50 


187 

104 

9 

•    •   • 

129 
178 

... 

214 


94,080  514 


2 -: 


1.2^ 
4{ 

1. 


2,4^ 
5,4^ 


317,^  C 


•   .  .  • 


•  •  «       .^     .  • 
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Grade  IX . 
"  X  . 
'■  XI. 
XII 


(( 


4,202 

1,692 

590 

72 


4,530  ... 

1,8S5  .  . . 

608  ... 

100  ... 


328 

m 

18 
28 


Total  in  High  Schools 


6,556 


7,123   ... 


Total  in  Public  Schools 


101,150         101,203   ... 


567 
5S 
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Wrote  at  High  School  Exam  .  . 
Passed  in  Grades  Written  for.  . 
Full     Academic    High     School 

Students 

Full  non-Academic  do.,  do  .... 
Partial  High  School  students. 


1897. 

2.917 
957 

1,638 
3,169 
1,749 


1868. 

3.304 
1,229 

1.733 
3,738 
1,652 


387 
272 

95 
569 


97 


6. — Section  Statistics. 


Property  in  section  .  .  . 
School  property  in  sec. 
Vote  at  annual  meeting 
Buildings  and  repairs  » 

Teachers*  salaries 

Vol.s.  in  school  libraries. 
Map.s,  charts,  globes,  etc 
Scientific  app.  and  col. . 
Total  lit.  and  .scien.  app 


1897. 

880,738,448 

1,484.635 

448,263 

55,453 

357,427 

9,514 

7.709 

11,235 

37,495 


1898. 

S81,726,341 

1,502,711 

473,104 

77,935 

368,567 

11,492 

7,317 

11.814 

42,754 


Decrease. 


•  •  •  • 


?392 


Increase. 

$987,893 
18,076 
24,841 
22.482 
11,140 
1,978 

579 
5,259 


7. — Total  Expenditures. 


Total  Provincial  Grants  . .  .  .$242,811 

Total  County  Funds 119,602 

Total  Section  As.sessment.  .  .   448,263 


Total     Expenditure,     Public 

Education $810,676 


$245,837 
119,869 
473.104 


$838,810 


$  3,026 

267 

24,841 


•  •  •  • 


$28,134 


8. — Enrolment  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils. 


Total  annual  enrolment 100.847 

Daily  present  on  an  average..    54,922 


101,203 
57,771 


•  •  •  • 


9. — Total  Cost  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $  8.03  $  8.28  

Daily  present  on  an  average.  . .    14.76  14.51         $0.25 

10.— Cost  to  (a)  Section,  (b)  County,  (c)  Province. 

(a).     Section  Assessment  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $4.44  $4.67 

Daily  present  on  an  average....   8.16  8.18 

(by     County  Assessment  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $1.18  $1 18 

Daily  present  on  an  average  ....   2.17  2.07 

(o).     Provincial  Grant  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $2.40  $2.42  .... 

Daily  present  on  an  average  ....   4.42  4.25         $0.17 


356 
2,849 


$0.25 


. .  •  • 


$0.23 
0.02 


•  .  •  • 


$0.10 


$0.02 


.  •  •  • 
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Historical  Conspectus  of  Public  School  Statistics. 


BEFORE  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
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UNDER  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
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30L  Expenditures  Per  Capita  of  '* Average  Attendance"  in 
THE  United  States  of  America  and  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
School  Years  1871  to  1897. 
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•  Three-fourths  of  calendar  year  in  Nova  Scotia.     U.  S.  A.  Statistics  are  from  the 
last  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 
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The  Statistical  Tables. 

With  the  exception  of  some  teachers*  returns  in  one  or  two 
inspectorates,  we  have  now  from  every  quarter  of  the  Province  full, 
accurate,  neatly  compiled  and  promptly  returned  statistics  as  the  basis 
of  these  tables.  One  inspector,  however,  has  i^ood  reason  for 
comphiint  yet,  to  judge  froui  his  summary  and  this  statement  which, 
on  account  of  its  fulness  and  clearness,  is  here  repeated  for  the  benefit 
of  any  teachers  or  trustees  throughout  the  province  who  may  yet  need 
such  a  notice : 

**  As  to  Teachers  Returns,  I  have  only  to  add  that  they  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  have  always  pressed  upon  the  toachors  the  necessity  of  answer- 
ing fully  and  correctly  all  the  questions  in  the  returns,  and  in  several  instances 
instructed  the  younger  teachers  how  to  fill  them  in.  It  is  not  so  surprising  to 
find  returns  from  new  and  inexperienced  teachers  occasionally  defective  and 
inaccurate,  but  it  is  simply  intolerable  to  find  old  teachers  and  many  employed 
in  the  High  an<l  Graded  schools,  bestowing  little  care  and  attention  in  giving 
correct  answers  to  questions  in  the  returns.  Unless  the  returns  are  strictly 
an«i  honestly  answered  in  every  particular  it  is  impossible  to  gather  anything 
approacriing  reliable  information  for  the  statistics  and  abstracts — compiled  by 
the  Inspectors  for  making  up  the  Superintendent  of  Education's  Annual 
Keport  on  our  Public  Schools,  which  forms  such  an  important  and  interesting 
public  document.  The  teacher  on  the  Prescribed  Oath  says  : — **  I  do  swear 
that  the  prescribed  register  has  been  faithfully  and  correctly  kept  by  mo  in 
every  particular  as  pret^cribed."  And  imTnediately  under  the  oath  on  the  same 
page  comes  the  certificate  of  the  Trustees  in  these  solemn  words  : — **  Wc  hereby 
certify  that  the  school  herein  returned  has  been  a  Free  School,  and  one  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  law,  and  that  we  have  faithfully  s«night  to  procure 
accurate  answers,  as  recorded  in  the  Register  which  has  been  "  legally 
completed"  over  the  signatures  of  the  Teacher  and  our  Secretary,  and  we 
further  certify  that  this  Iieturn  is  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief 
con-ect  in  every  particular."  On  the  same  page  over  both,  like  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  stands  this  strict  and  imperative  order  from  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  : — "  It  is  onlered  by  the  C.  P.  I.  that  the  teacher  shall 
render  the  Trustees  every  reasonable  assistance  in  perfecting  this  Return  in 
order  that  the  information  may  be  fully,  accurately,  and  promptly  given." 
School  returns  are  simply  true  and  faithful  copies  of  the  registers.  If  registers 
were  kept  properly  and  according  to  the  explmations  on  the  last  page — and 
teachers  have  a  year  to  study  them — it  would  be  impossible  to  have  so  many 
inaccurate  returns.  I  do  not  desire  to  insinuate  that  any  of  our  teachers  ever 
made  mistakes  in  the  grand  total  of  davs  attendance  or  in  the  number  of  days 
taught.  Many  of  them,  however,  appear  to  think  that  if  tliese  two  questions 
are  answered  correctly,  it  matters  little  in  regard  to  the  rest.  If  they  turn 
carefully  and  conscientiously  to  the  oath  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  lays 
equal  stress  and  obligation  on  the  answers  to  the  other  questions.  On  page  9 
of  the  ])rescribed  register  over  the  certificate  of  Teacher  and  Secretary  of 
Trustees,  apj)ear8  the  following :  "  Note — This  register  is  not  legally  completed 
until  every  numbered  (jueslion  is  tilled  in  with  some  answer,  that  is,  no  space 
for  an  answer  shall  be  left  blank,  but  must  be  tilled  in  by  a  dash,  if  there  is 
no  other  answer."  The  certificate  of  Teacher  and  Secretary  to  Trustees  is : 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  these  tables 
are  correctly  filled  in  as  required  by  the  law  in  tlie  note  above.'' 
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"  In  view  of  tho  regrettable  fact  that  there  are  so  many  inaccurate  retuma 
in  the  face  of  all  this  I  would  suggest  that  Teachers  and  Trustees  bo  notified 
that  unless  all  returns  henceforth  are  strictly  correct  in  every  particular,  the 
portion  of  County  Funds  due  that  year  be  withheld.  If  any  remedy  more 
effective  and  l^ss  hai-sh  than  this  can  bo  suggested,  I  would  bo  glad  to  learn. 
1  am  thorougly  convinced  that  tho  first  thing  that  our  new  teachers  should 
study  and  know  before  they  undertake  to  open  schools,  is  how  to  keep  a 
register.  This  should  be  a  subject  in  its^clf,  and  might  profitably -be  incorpor- 
ated with  the  subject  of  School  Management  and  thus  make  Itegister-keeping 
an  essential  and  indispensable  branch  of  professional  work.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  if  carried  out  would  be  attended  with  good  practical  results.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  keep  a  good  and  reliable  register  can  hardly  be  depended 
on  to  do  duty  or  faithful  service  in  school." 

Neither  the  teacher  nor  trustees  are  entitled  to  the  receipt  of  any 
public  funds  until  the  return  is  made  out  in  accordance  with  law ;  and 
there  is  no  d<>abt  that  the  Inspsctor  ia  the  Cises  alluded  to,  was  in 
the  unpleasant  position  of  wishing  to  sive  unworthy  teachers  and 
trustees  from  the  Cv)nsequences  of  their  inexcusable  carelessness  or  in- 
capacity, and  at  the  same  time  do  his  duty.  For  the  proper  traininor 
of  the  young  teacher,  there  is  provided  at  the  public  expense,  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  The  expense  of  the  teacher  in  travelling 
to  and  from  the  institution,  even,  is  also  liberally  paid  for  by  the 
Province. 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  Inspector  on  the  other  side  of  the  same- 
county  line,  for  the  adjoining  district : 

"  I  have  to  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as  teachers  of  my  district,  on  tho- 
promptness  and  accuracy  of  their  last  annual  returns.  With  the  exception  of 
one  return,  which  was  addressed  by  mistake  to  the  PMucation  Office  instead  of 
to  me,  every  return  was  in  on  the  appointed  day — an  unprecedented  event  ia 
my  experience.  Most  of  them  were  accurate  in  every  detail.  Many  of  tbeia 
were  models  of  neatness,  as  well  as  of  accuracy.  Only  a  small  percentage  bad 
to  be  returned  for  correctir)ii.  A  few  years  ago  tho  very  opposite  of  this  state 
of  affairs  was  the  rule  in  my  district.  Such  a  rapid  improvement  in  one 
respect  emboldens  me  to  hope  that  certain  other  highly  desirable  reforms  in  the 
school  world  may  not  bo  as  distant  as  they  have  seemec^." 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  very  strenuous  and  watchful 
efforts  of  our  Inspect  rs,  has  at  length  given  us  the  assurance  of  sub- 
stantially accurate  statistics  as  the  result  of  the  great  labor  and  care 
always  expended  on  their  compilation  and  publication. 

TABLE  L,  (Page  3). 

Reduction  of  Number  of  School  Sections. 

The  1896  school  sections  of  last  year  were  reduced  to  1874 — a  reduc- 
tion of  22.  Were  this  reduction  the  result  entirely  of  the  union  of 
smaller  sections,  we  would  have  much  to  con<(ratulate  ourselves  apon 
for  one  year's  work.  But  it  is  only  partially  due  to  this  cause,  some 
of  the  sections  wiped  off  having  existed  only  in  name.      It  appears 
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that  there  are  a  few  more  sections  on  this  list  which  are  already,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  absorbed  into  contiguous  sections.  It  is  hoped 
Inspectors  may  be  able  to  induce  the  various  Boards  of  District 
School  Commissioners  to  take  from  otf  the  records  all  such  misleading 
names,  and  to  amalgamate  as  many  of  the  smaller  sections  as  possible 
into  larger  and  iitronger  ones. 

In  the  Province  of  Victoria,  Australia,^  1866  schools  are  on  the 
present  list.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  81  were  amalgamated  with  or 
made  adjuncts  of  other  schools,  with  a  considerable  saving.  Under  the 
system  of  conveying  children  to  school,  no  less  than  253  separate  and 
small  schools  were  closed,  and  the  children  had  the  advantage  of  abler 
and  better  teachers  in  the  central  schools. 

Principal  Calkin  in  his  report  (page  48),  calls  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  some  such  scheme  for  the  union  of  small  sections  into 
larijer  ones.  Various  degrees  of  union  have  been  pioposed,  from  that 
of  the  consolidation  of  a  small  section  with  a  contiguous  one,  the  chil- 
dren beyond  a  certain  distance  to  be  regularly  conveyed  to  and  from 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  sections  ;  to  the  union  of  the  sections  of  a 
township  into  one  under  a  single  Board  of  Trustees,  with  or  without 
transportation.  In  Massachussetts  last  year,  $128,032  was  spent  in 
the  c*)nveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  distant  schools,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  paying  investment.  The  rural  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
about  three  times  that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  meantime,  while  considering  any  or  all  of  such  schemes. 
Boards  of  District  School  Commissioners  should  endeavor  to  buiUI  up 
every  section  where  the  geographical  conditions  admit  until  it  is  about 
four  miles  in  diameter.  No  section  should  be  put  on  the  "poor  list'* 
for  the  extra  grants,  if  it  is  under  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter, 
unless  the  geographical  conditions  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  united 
with  another  or  a  portion  of  another  section. 

Sections  Without  Schooi^. 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  sections  without  schools  is  another 
satisfactorv  incident  of  the  vear.  Never  was  the  number  of  such 
sections  less.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  special  reports  commencing  on 
page  llfi,  that  many  of  those  school  sections  should  never  have  been 
formed.  In  my  reports  of  1895,  and  each  succeeding  year,  I  pointed 
out  that  in  a  single  county  there  were  176  school  sections,  the  average 
size  of  which  was  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  proper  size. 
One  school  section  4  miles  in  diameter  is  equal  exactly  to  four  school 
sections  of  the  same  form  only  2  miles  in  diameter.  When,  in  a 
county  not  specially  rich  by  nature,  with  a  correspondingly  scanty 
population,  the  school  sections  are  carved  into  one-fourth  the  norma) 
size  recommended  and  found  practicable  elsewhere,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  school  houses  are  miserable,  and  teachers  are  paid  so 
poorly  that  only  ineapables  can  in  many  places  be  employed,  while 
the  atmosphere  of  culture  is  entirely  wanting.     And  all  the  time  this 
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slicing  down  of  sections  whs  done  under  the  fjiiise  of  love  for  educa- 
cation — "  bringing  the  school  house  to  somebody's  door."  Of  course, 
along  the  cojtNt,  many  places  will  be  found  where  it  is  impossible,  on 
account  of  geographical  conditions,  to  form  a  large  section,  as  also  on 
the  outskirt  settlements. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  special  report  on  the 
*' Sections  without  School,"  see  Inspector  MattneiTs  report,  pages  95, 
96  and  97  of  the  Appendix. 

Inspector  Macintosh  says  : 

"  Xo  new  sections  have  been  formed  or  noteworthy  changes  in  boundaries 
made.  Fortunately  for  tin*  <listrict,  the  various  ))oards  of  c(»mniissionerSy  as  at 
present  con«litinned,  arii  deci(ietlly  opposed  to  the  division  of  sections,  and  will 
do  so  in  uxtrtMue  cases  only  and  when  such  are  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools.  A  pleasiuL,'  feature  of  the  commissioners*  meeting  in  North  Queens 
was  a  unanimous  petition  from  the  ratep.iyei-s  of  Fifteen  Mile  and  Middletield 
Bections,  praying  to  bo  united.  Such  pt^titions  will  always  be  welcome  at  the 
board  meetings.  There  lire  (piite  a  number  of  instances  in  this  district  where 
a  similar  union  would  be  decide«lly  an  educational  advantjige." 

Inspector  Maclellan  observes  : 

**  Every  section  in  the  district  had  school  during  some  pans  of  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  two  in  Xor^h  and  three  in  South  Pictou.  These  five 
sections  were  without  School  for  the  reasons  indicated  in  my  special  re|>ort 
to  you  concerning  them.  Their  children,  however,  were  mostly  within  reach 
of  the  schools  of  other  sections.  Kvon  in  the  case  of  Cariboo  Island,  attend- 
ance at  the  nearest  mainland  school  is  (}uite  practicable  in  winter.  The  last- 
named  section  has  almost  completed  its  new  building  and  will  have  school 
<hiring  at  least  a  part  of  each  year  hereafter.  College  Grant,  the  other 
delinquent  section  in  North  Pictou,  has  a  now  and  good  schoolhouse,  and  will 
have  .schoid  next  year.  This  will  complete  the  tide  of  sections  in  North 
Pictou  and  South  Colchester—  all  to  have  schools  next  year." 

Inspector  Roscoe : 

*'  To  appeal  to  tht^se  sections  in  the  strongest  possible  way  and  thus  stimu- 
late them  to  bestir  themselves  and  establish  school.^,  I  wouhl  rocommend  that 
the  law  be  clianged  to  empower  scho  >1  commissioners  to  sus)>end  sectional 
powers  from  all  sections  neglecting  or  refusing  to  provide  school  for  not  less 
than  six  months  of  each  year,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Inspector  ;  and  after 
one  year  shall  pass  without  school,  the  commissioners  may  attach  such  sections 
to  the  adjoining  sections  temporarily,  where  they  will  be  taxetl  for  and  have 
the  privilege  of  school  until  such  time  as  they  can  convince  the  commissioners 
of  their  intention  to  sust^iin  school  for  themselves  if  given  full  power  to  do  so. 

**  I  am  contident  that  several  of  the  sections  named  above  will,  under  this 
kind  of  treatment,  lind  it  to  their  interest  to  esUiblish  schools.  In  the  case  of 
those  having  few  or  no  children,  they  should  be  brought  into  line  and  required 
to  d(»  their  part  in  sust^iining  schools  for  the  benelit  of  the  country  in  which 
tliiiy  live.  The  principle  of  free  schools,  sup|>oited  by  general  assessuient  of 
all  i»roperty,  is  conceded  by  everybody,  therefore  there  can  l>e  no  argument 
urged  in  favor  of  exempting  communities  which  prefer  not  to  have  school  for 
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themselves.     I  am  sure  the  time  has  come  for  a  radical  change  in  these  inactive 
sections." 

Inspector  MacKinnon  s  observations  following  will  apply  in  every 
county  in  the  Province  to  one  or  more  cases  of  section^  unduly  weak^ 
although  in  the  formation  of  such  sections  the  old  boards  of  his 
inspectorate  enjoy  a  bad  preeminence. 

"  A  very  large  number  of  school  buildings  in  several  sections  of  both 
counties  are,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  in  very  inferior  condition,  with  several 
utterly  unfit  for  school  purposes  and  which  must  be  condenmed  at  a  very  early 
period. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  thut  a  large  number  of  sections  are  too  limited  in  area 
and  too  poor  financially  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  suitable  school  buildings  now  or  in  the  near  future,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  time  to  attempt  a  consolidation  and  re-divisiou 
of  a  number  of  these  weak  sections,  which,  in  their  present  condition,  are  quite 
unable  to  maintain  and  operate  efficient  schools. 

"  The  equipment  of  many  schools  is  yet  either  of  a  very  meagre  character,  or 
is  entirely  wanting.  This  fault  is  largely  that  of  trustees  rather  than 
ratepayers." 

With  but  rare  exceptions  the  District  Commissioners  have  been 
very  careful,  in  the  formation  of  new  sections,  to  have  them  strong  ; 
but  as  the  law  stands  at  present  they  cannot  unite  weak  sections 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majorities  of  the  ratepayers,  no  matter  how 
much  these  majorities  may  be  standing  against  their  true  educational 
advantages. 

I  recommend  that  on  the  revision  of  the  law,  power  be  given  the 
Boards  to  unite  two  or  more  sections  without  the  limitations  now 
specified,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Council  alone. 

In  my  report  of  1897  I  called  attention  to  the  size  of  the  school 
section  considered  reasonable  in  England  and  Switzerland.  Two  miles 
distance  from  the  school  house  in  the  one,  and  a  much  greater  distance 
in  the  other,  does  not  excuse  from  non-attendance. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  of  Victoria  (Australia),  gives  an 
illustration  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Any  of  the  following 
reasons  is  there  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  absence  from  school : — 

I.  That  a  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other 
manner. 

II.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
sickness,  tear  of  infection,  temporary  or  permanent  infirmity,  or  any 
unavoidable  cause. 

III.  That  there  is  no  state  school  which  the  child  can  attend 
within  a  distance  of  two  Tniles^  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road 
from  the  residence  of  such  child  ;  excepting  when  the  child  is  viore 
than  nine  years  of  age,  then  the  distance  shall  be  within  two  miles 
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and  a  kalf  trom  the  residence  of  thechihl,  measured  as aforesiirl ;  and 
when  the  child  is  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  then  the  distance 
shall  he  within  three  viUes  from  the  residence  of  the  child,  measured 
as  aforesaid. 

X 

IV.     That  the  child  has  been  educated  up  to  the  standard. 

Time  in  Session. 

The  number  of  schools  making  full  time  in  session  was  175  more 
than  the  previous  year,  the  best  record  of  any  year  to  date.  With  this 
might  also  be  associated  the  fact  shown  in  table  V,  the  largest  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  Province  57,771. 

Normal  School  Teachers. 

The  thirteenth  column  of  table  I.  shows  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  employed  in  each  county.  The  steady  rate  of  increase  for  the 
last  six  years  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  series  : 


Year 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Number 

403 

499 

61G 

690 

752 

798 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
various  counties  appears  to  vary  with  few  exceptions  approximately  as 
the  number  of  Normal  School  teachers  employed.  And  the  demand 
for  such  trained  teachers  is  growing  from  year  to  year. 

Hitherto  licenses  have  been  granted  to  those  who  made  the  required 
general  average  of  scholarship  at  the  Provincial  examinations,  although 
they  might  fall  extremely  low  on  particular  subjects,  some  of  which 
might  be  the  most  important  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  This  accounts 
to  some  extent  for  the  weakness  under  the  test  of  the  Provincial  exam- 
inations of  candidates  taught  by  such  teachers. 

There  are  high  schools  and  even  some  county  academies  doing  good 
work  in  some  of  the  higher  branches,  which  for  years  had  been  failing 
to  do  sound  work  in  grades  D  and  C,  but  were  nevertheless  promoting 
pupils  not  well  grounded  in  such  important  subjects  as  science  and 
drawing,  into  the  advanced  classes.  When  these  became  perhaps  even 
high  class  teachers,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  their  pupils  unable  to 
rise  superior  to  their  teachers  in  the  improperly  evaded  subjects  which 
are  imperative  in  all  the  public  schools.  Attention  was  being  called 
continuously  in  the  Journal  of  Education  to  this  tendency  and  the 
necessity  of  checking  it ;  but  without  the  full  desired  effect  in  some 
schools.  Then,  three  years  ago,  intimation  of  such  a  regulation  as  the 
present  one  was  given.  The  proposed  regulation  wms  rather  more  severe 
than  the  one  eventually  passed,  and  was  also  introduced  a  year  later  than 
proposed  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  notice  of   the  impending  change  to 
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those  who  should  never  have  placed  themselves  in  the  position  to  be 
affected  by  the  change.  The  following  is  the  intimation  alluded  to  (see 
report  of  1896,  page  xxxvii.) 

During  this  present  year  I  propose  asking  the  Council  to  consider  the  pro- 
position of  slightly  further  elevating  the  sUndard  of  scholarship  of  the 
teacher  without  changing  the  character  or  difficulty  of  the  examination,  by 
requiring  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  who  do  not  graduate  in  the 
Normal  School,  before  obtaining  a  license  to  have  made  no  •*  mark  '*  (m  an 
imperative  subject  below  30  |)er  cent.,  and  to  make  an  average  of  50  per  cent. 
>at  least  on  the  English  papers,  in  addition  to  the  pass  aggregate  of  "  400.*'  In 
the  case  of  those  receiving  diplomas  from  the  Normal  School,  tlie  faculty 
would  be  required  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  deficiencies  in  any  scholars^hip 
subjects  were  made  up  by  the  candidates. 

This  measure  will  be  unpopular  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  high 
schools  and  academies  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  failure  for 
the  previous  years  in  doing  thorough  elementary  work  in  all  the  imper- 
ative subjects.  And  the  greater  its  unpopularity  the  stronger  is  the 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  regulation  for  the  particular  locality. 
In  a  short  time  it  will  work  I  he  cure  of  an  evil  which  official  recom- 
mendation had  only  very  partially  remedied. 

Hereafter  licenses  will  be  granted  to  none  who  have  not  made  at 
least  33  per  cent,  on  each  imperative  subject.  Those  who  fall  below 
this  mark  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  paying  special  attention  to  such 
subjects  in  thfe  Normal  School,  and  if  they  acquire  a  fair  degree  of 
efficiency  in  them 'while  undergoing*  training,  (as  demonstrated  by  thtir 
class  work  or  any  other  form  of  examination  deemed  desirable  by  the 
faculty),  the  diploma  of  professional  classification  will  not  be  withheld 
on  account  of  the  original  defect  thus  removed.  It  is  probable  that 
this  minimum  of  33  per  cent,  may  be  raised  gradually  as  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  may  allow  wjthout  creating  stringency,  until  a 
teacher's  license  will  be  a  guarantee  of  fair  scholarship  in  every  subject 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  It  will  follow  that  old 
teachers  should  keep  pace  with  this  improvement  in  every  subject.  If 
there  should  appear  to  be  evidence  of  their  neglect  to  do  so  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  consider  the  necessity  of  legislation  for  the  revision 
of  their  licenses.  The  most  of  our  old  teachers  are  continually 
improving  themselves,  so  that  the  scholarship  of  some  of  them  is  much 
more  complete  than  that  of  those  who  have  passed  the  latest  standards. 

As  there  will  always  be  cases  in  which  candidates  for  the  teaching 
profession  had  no  opportunity  to  qualify  in  the  elementary  grades,  it  is 
proposed  to  arrange  for  supplementary  papers  on  such  subjects  as  are 
not  virtually  covered  in  the  higher  grades,  namely,  Science  of  D  and  C, 
Drawing  and  Bookkeeping  of  G, — to  be  written  on  Saturday  afternoon 
of  examination  week,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  any  of  the  regular 
examinations. 
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Defects  in   Our  Normal  School  System. 

The  most  serious  defects  of  our  present  system  are  firsts  the  short 
period  of  training  prescribed  ;  second,  the  lack  of  full  school-room  teach- 
ing to  develop  or  even  test  the  power  of  school  management  under 
average  actual  conditions ;  and  third,  the  impossibility  of  selecting  for 
admission  those  fitted  by  nature  and  their  early  home  environment  to  bo 
good  teachers. 

With  reference  to  the  first,  the  few  months  of  training  given  to  some 
of  the  classes  would  appear  very  trifling  to  educationists  in  the  more 
developed  countries  where  two  years  of  training  for  a  college  graduate 
and  from  three  to  five  years  for  others  are  considered  the  proper  and 
necessary  course.  In  medicine,  theology,^  law  and  some  other  professions 
such  a  course  of  special  training  appears  to  be  not  only  tolerable,  but 
appropriate  in  this  province. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point,  the  defect  could  be  removed  if  the 
town  of  Truro  threw  all  its  public  schools  open  for  training  purposes. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  originally  in  operation,  but  was  not  acceptable 
to  all  concerned.  However,  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary  for  the 
best  results.  The  harmonious  atid  successful  administration  of  such 
a  system  would  require  a  rare  combination  of  wise  and  tactful  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  town  as  well  as  on  the  Normal 
School  staff,  and  all  should  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the  student 
teachers  as  well  as  of  the  town  pupils.  It  has  been  dene  successfully 
in  some  places ;  and  it  lias  been  ^iggested  to  be  possible  were  the  school 
situated  in  another  locality. 

With  reference  to  the  third  point,  the  ideal  method  would  be  to  have 
the  power  of  selection  from  the  cclleges  and  high  schools  of  those  fitted 
by  their  native  character,  upbringing  and  formative  associations  to  be- 
come good  teachers.  Some  day  it  may  come  to  this.  At  present 
however,  many  people  appear  to  act  as  if  teaching  should  be  held  to  be 
one  of  the  industries  open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  living  by  it 
or  support  himlelf  or  herself  until  he  can  find  a  better  way  of  making 
a  living.  The  all  important  question  of  public  education  is  with  thesis 
the  incidental  one. 

There  are  some  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  wh-^ra  no 
training  school  can  turn  into  good  teachers,  or  even  into  teachers  who 
can  carry  good  manners  as  a  habit.  There  have  been  cases  extreme 
enough  to  fall  below  the  low  line  now  ventured  to  be  drawn  by  our 
Normal  School  faculty.  Sometimes  such  an  individual  esteems  himself 
the  most  unjustly  injured  of  men,  and  expresses  the  conviction  of  his 
unrecognized  excellencies  and  the  incompetency  of  his  legal  and  only 
qualified  board  of  examimrs  with  a  vigor  which  cannot  fail  to  aflfect 
those  who  arc  impressed  by  earnestness  and  a  daring  story.  This  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  how  painful  it  would  be  were  the  Normal  School 
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to  raise  its  standard  for  the  various  diplomas  too  rapidly,  and  how  vala- 
able  it  would  be  were  the  most  of  those  who  cannot  become  success- 
ful teachers  eliminaUtd  before  entering  the  school.  The  standaixi  has 
been  steadily  rising,  however;  but  the  feelings  of  those  not  awai-ded 
diplomas  until  their  ability  is  demonstrated  in  the  school  or  by  actual 
teaching  on  a  lower  class  of  license  under  the  eye  of  an  Inspector, 
or  of  those  who  have  to  be  disciplined  at  an  advanced  age  into  habits 
of  order,  neatness  an  I  respectful  manners,  cannot  always  be  soothed. 

Dr.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  Massa- 
chusetts, well  says,  in  a  pTimphlet  issued  with  the  object  of  directing 
and  aiding  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  can<lidates  from  the  high 
schools,  for  admission  into  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  state  : — 

*•'  It  is  true  there  are  good  teachers  who  have  not  been  normally  trained  ;  it 
is  also  true  there  are  poor  teachers  who  have  been  normally  tniined.  This 
leads  me  to  say  that  if  you  attend  a  Normal  School,  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
win  become  a  successful  teaclier.  This  is  because  sn  much  of  what  is  essential 
to  success  is  a  matter  of  happy  native  endowment,  and  therefore,  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Normal  School  to  give.  Physique,  presence,  health,  temper,  scholarly 
power,  tact,  patience,  ambiUon,  moral  spirit,  lovahleness, — The  hmis  of  all 
ihe«e  thinijs  comes  not  from  schools  hut  from  ancestry  and  surrounduujs.  This 
foundation  wanting,  no  Normal  School  can  make  it  trond.  This  foundation 
present,  you  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  Normal  School,  build  more  rapidly  and 
securely  upon  it,  than  wouM  otherwise  be  possible.  The  Normal  JSehool  will 
give  you  a  quicker  insight  into  the  nature  of  education,  put  y(»u  earlier  upon 
right  methods,  save  you  from  many  mistakes, — in  short,  furnish  you  with  the 
great  lessons  that  have  come  from  the  study  of  the  teaching;  process  an«i  from 
the  history  of  teaching  in  the  past ;  for  you  nee<i  as  a  teacher  to  be«^in  where 
the  successful  experience  of  the  world  has  left  off.  It  is  a  clear  waste  for  you 
to  spend  years  in  discovering  what  is  already  known.  Moreover,  you  have  no 
right  to  gain  at  the  **  expense  of  your  pupils  what  you  should  gain  befoi'ehand 
at  your  own  expense." 

But  even  without  this  process  of  selection,  which  is  very  systematic 
and  strict  in  the  most  advanced  European  states,  our  Normal  School 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  superior  to  those  who  have  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship  without  training.  Two  of  our  most  successful  Inspectors 
incidentally  make  the  following  allusions  to  them  in  their  reports  this 
year : — 

**  The  work  of  the  schools  throughout  the  district  has  been  more  satisfactory 
than  in  any  previous  year.  M(>re  and  better  real  teaching  has  lx»en  done. 
The  influence  of  the  constantly  increasing  nuujher  of  Normal  trained  teachers 
is  being  felt.  Trustees  arc  becoming  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  teacliers 
and  consequently  a  smaller  number  of  poor  teachers  find  employment.  I  must 
however,  again  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  reading  and  writing. 
I  know  that  not  a  few  of  the  teachers  are  poor  writers  and  fear  that  the  same 
may  safely  be  said  of  them  as  readers — in  fact,  some  frankly  admit  their 
weakness  in  one  or  both  respects.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  good  work  in  these  subjects  from  their  pn»»iU  [  tbink  tJnt  the 
High   School  and  the  Normal  School,  in  which  so  many  of  the  teachers  are 
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iig  trainee],  could  do  much  towurdd  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  these 
J  most  important  subjects." 

"  Teachers  who  attend  the  Normal  School  an<l  the   School  of  Horticulture 

n  get  a  j)retty  good  knuwlcdgo-  of  tree  culture  and   many  of  the  agricultural 

rocess^s.     What  more  natuial  than  to  give  this  information  to  their  schools 

.1   the   form   of  Oral   and    Object   Lessons'?     The  setting   of  trees,    f^raftinj^, 

)runing,  spraying,  etc.,  can  be  taught  practically  in  their  season.      What  will 

prove  more  interesting  and  ])rotitablc  than  to  take  the  school  into  the  orchanl 

occasionally   to   s(!e  tluise  things   done  and  to   practice   under  tlie  direction  of 

their  teacher?     The  study  of  insects  and  fruit  pestt^,  too,  which  is  now  expected 

to  receive  more  attention,  can  be  better  conducted  by  going  into  the  field  where 

the  insect'^  are  at  work  and  learning  their  habits  and  how  to  destroy  them  than  in 

any  other  way.     The  ('anker  worm,  the  caterpillar,  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the 

pot^ito   beetle  are    much    talked  of  among   farnn'rs  and   orchardists.     I-et  the 

pujuls   of  public   schools  in    farming   districts   be    made   familiar    with    their 

appeanuice  and  hal)its,  as  well  as  with  the  methoils  of  exterminating  the  pests." 

Compare  with  these  observations  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  England  and  W'ales,  as  published  in  its  last  Report,  from 
which  extracts  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  ]>age  2U9. 

The  W^ork  of  The  School  of  AcRiccLTruE  and   Normal   School. 

The  Report  of  the  rrinci|)al  of  the  Sehocd  of  Agriculture  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  from  ])age  57  to  r>(>.  The  destruction  of  the 
building  by  fire  on  the  lilstof  March,  ])re vented  it  from  making  the 
best  showing  in  its  history.  As  great  a  proporti(m  of  Nova  Scotians 
attended  outside  of  the  Normal  School  (das.ses,  as  we  find  of  Ontario 
farmers  attending  at  (Juelph,  or  of  New  Y(irk  farmers  attending  at  the 
great  State  Agricultural  Colhtge  of  Cornell.  But  in  addition  to  that 
work.  Principal  Smith  and  his  assistant  horticulturist  did  work  for  the 
Normal  School  which  was  a  full  equivalent  for  the  salary,  so  that  the 
farmers'classes  were  instructed,  so  to  put  it,  without  any  expense.  The 
strong  point  of  tln.^  arrangement  is  its  economy  of  salary  expense.  A 
very  great  gain  was  made  by  engaging  as  janitor  one  qualified  also  to 
aid  the  principal  as  a  special  demonstrator  in  horticulture. 

While  believing  that  as  a  ])nrely  agricultural  school  the  institution 
has  done  more  agricultural  work  in  proportion  to  its  expense  than  any 
agricultural  college  in  America,  I  contend  that  it  has  been  even  more 
useful  in  conn<?ction  with  the  training  of  our  teachers,  in  its  stimulating 
the  development  of  an  interest  in  the  industrial  side  of  education, 
forming  a  sentiment  which  will  be  as  healthy  and  useful  for  those  who 
afUfrwards  pass  into  th(»  lit(»rary  professions  as  for  those  who  become 
intelligent  and  skilled  hiborers  or  directors  of  labor. 

For  instance,  if  we  turn  to  the  Agricultural  CoU.ege  of  Cornell,  with 
its  staff  of  between  20  and  30  professors,  we  find  the  same  complaint 
made  here  and  in  every  country  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     It  may  be  of  interest   to  (^uote  a  remark  by  one  of  the  most 
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influential  and  careful  of  the  papers  of  that  State  and  compare  it  with 
similar  statements  if  such  should  be  heard  here.  As  late  as  the  5th  of 
January,  1899,  the  "Country  Gentleman,"  published  at  Albany,  said: — 

"  Prof.  Roberts'  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Cornell  University,  shows  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  and  scope  of  the 
"work  :  the  number  of  students  is  now  mucli  larger  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  the  corps  of  instructors  has  also  been  augmented. 

**  There  have  been  57  8tu<lents  in  the  regular  course,  30  in  the  special  course, 
trOtal  87,  an  increase  of  32  over  last  year.  In  the  winter  courses,  38  students 
in  general  Agriculture,  and  55  in  dairy  husbandry  were  registered.  The  total 
number  of  students  during  the  year  in  all  courses  was  192,  an  increase  of  71. 
Of  this  number,  seven  wore  dropped  for  lack  of  scholarship  and  one  for  un- 
"becoming  conduct.  The  entrance  requirements  for  the  course  in  agriculture 
liave  been  raised,  and  are  now  equal  to  those  for  the  course  in  arts." 

After  some  comments,  comes  the  following  exclamation  : — 

**  But  after  all,  and  making  all  allowances  for  everything,  what  a  shame  and 
pity  it  is  ihat  fewer* than  tmo  hundred  young  men  avail  themselves,  even  for  a 
mere  fraction  of  a  year,  of  the  immense  advantages  offered,  without  money  and 
^without  price,  by  this  magnificently  equipped  and  grandly  officered  college  of 
Agriculture  ! " 

In  the  .report  of  the  section  on  college  work  to  the  Tenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  November,  1896,  the  chairman  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  reveals  the  admitted  conditions  everywhere  : — 

"  But  why  so  few  students  in  the  advanced  agricultural  course?  I  think 
the  answer  is  found  in  the  condition  of  agriculture  at  the  ])resent  time  ;  other 
departments  of  labor  are  more  remunerative  than  that  of  farming.  In  many  of 
the  States  there  is  not  a  ready  market  for  agricultural  products.  In  some 
States,  at  least,  if  not  in  all,  the  jfarmers  themselves  are  not  awake  to  the  value 
of  training  in  the  agricultural  college.  In  August  last,  85  boys,  farmers'  boys, 
entered  the  University  of  California,  but  not  one  entered  the  course  in 
agriculture. 


•o" 


"The  six  students  who  did  enter  the  coui-se  of  agriculture  were  from  the 
cities.  Yet  it  is  wholesome  to  the  thought  and  life  of  all  our  industries  that 
agriculture  be  elevated  to  a  worthy  place  in  our  system  of  college  education. 
The  comparatively  few  students  who  may  comj)lete  these  courses  are  worth  to 
the  country  all  their  training  costs,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  present  unequal  distrihution  of  rewards  of  labor,  the  college-trained 
scientific  farmer  will  be  in  patriotic  demand." 

That  farmers  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  their  deportment  towards 
agricultural  colleges,  in  England  as  in  America,  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  following  extracts  from  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  (see  Nature,  London,  3rd  November,  1898),  by  Francis 
Evelyn  Warwick  and  Raphael  Meldola,  will  indicate.      The  extracts 
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will  also  illustrate  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  the  agricultural 
colleges  hitherto,  and  the  latest  conclusions  which  are  being  formulated 
for  future  trial : — 

**  Among  the  problems  of  technical  education  which  County  Councils  have 
had  to  face,  the  most  dithcult  w  the  bringing  home  of  the  importance  of 
scicntiHc  training  to  those  engaged  in  Agriculture  and  in  rural  industries  gener- 
ally. A  study  of  the  results  achieved  in  the  various  countries  very  clearly 
brings  out  the  fact  that  while  considerable  piogre-^s  ha^  been  made  in  manu- 
facturing centres  where  the  practical  l>earinjj  of  science  is  more  or  less  obvious, 
the  agricultural  counties  have  hitherto  failed  to  show  a  similar  progress  as 
the  outcome  of  their  efforts  to  improve  the  rural  industries.     .     .     . 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  results  of  scientific  research  are  bound  with 
the  progress  of  time  to  make  themselves  more  and  more  felt  in  all  kinds  of 
rural  industries,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  the  slow  rate  of  development  in  this 
direction  in  our  country,  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  chance  of  enabling  our 
agricultural  population  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  research  And  to  meet 
compel ition  is  to  give  the  rising  generation  an  opportunity  of  ac({uiring  some 
knowledge  of  sound  scientific  principles  as  a  pait  of  their  early  training.  If 
the  present  generation  of  farmers  and  land-owners  cannot  or  will  not  bend  to 
the  inevitible,  and  endeavor  to  cope  with  difficulties  by  scientific  methods,  then 
at  any  rate,  let  facilities  be  given  to  their  children  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
scientific  habits  of  mind  as  will  enable  them,  without  actually'  becoming  experts 
in  any  particular  science,  to  realize  exactly  how  they  are  situated  with  respect 
to  their  competitors.     .     . 

**  The  agricultural  industries  may  be  regarded  as  furnishiug  a  rallying  point 
round  which  several  distinct  branches  of  science  meet.  To  ensure  success  iu 
such  occupations  when  all  the  resources  of  science  are  being  utilized  by  our 
competitors,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative  that  the  education  of  the 
farmer  should,  at  any  rate,  be  placed  on  a  scientific  foundation.     .     .     . 

"  In  order  to  counteract  these  evils,  it  is  desirable  that  the  reftoui-ces  of 
science  should  be  made  as  available  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  to  the 
dwellers  in  town.  A  long  acquaintance  with  a  habit  of  mind  of  the  average 
British  farmer  has  convinced  us  that  the  only  chance  of  salvation  in  the  future 
is  to  bring  the  educational  machinery  into  his  neighborhood.  It  is  useless  to 
tell  him  that  he  must  send  his  children  to  some  distant  school  or  college  where 
science  teaching  forms  part  of  the  curriculum.  He  knows  nothing  and  cares 
nothing  about  science.  He  looks  upon  learning  as  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
associates  chemistry  with  bogus  fertilizers.  An  experiment  which  leads  to  no 
practical  issue  causes  a  chuckle,  and  if  a  downright  failure  is  the  result  be  is 
rather   pleaseil   tliun  otherwise.     .     .     . 

"  The  average  countrv  grammar  school  is  generally  too  much  hampered  by 
ancient  tradition  to  meet  modern  requirements  ;  the  education  in  such  foun- 
dations has  not  a  sutficiently  scientific  bias,  and  the  particular  class  of  students 
whom  it  is  our  desire  to  see  catered  for,  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  gmmmar 
school  curriculum,  apart  from  the  question  of  cost,  which  is  more  than  the 
small  farmer  or  proprietor  can  afford.     .     . 
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"  With  respect  to  the  curriculum  at  Bigods  (near  Dunniow  in  Essex),  we 
have  at  present  adopted  that  laid  down  for  schools  of  science  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  In  most  rospect-s  this  scheme  seems  adaptable  to  our 
requirements,  which  may  be  described  briefly  as  an  education  whicli,  while 
allowing  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  literary  subjects,  gives  also  a  general 
scientitic  training  with  some  manual  training.  No  specialization  will  be 
allowed  till  the  pupils  have  passed  through  the  elementary  stage,  and  in  the 
advanced  course  the  science  bearing  on  agriculture  will  be  given  extra  promin- 
ence. A  large  mansion  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  as  a 
residence  for  the  principal  and  for  boarders  who  reside  too  far  otf  to  come  to 
the  daily  classes.  There  is  plenty  of  land  about  the  establishment  for  experi- 
ment plots,  apiaries  and  poultry  runs,  and  a  farm  adjoining  the  estate  is 
available  for  lield  demonstrations.     ... 

"One  especial  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  mixed  education  of  boys  and  girls 
together  in  the  same  class.  This  system  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  in 
the  common  8cho(»ls,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  intended  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial  in  Essex.  So  far  as  experimental  science  is  concerned,  girls 
certainly  are  quite  as  keen  and  do  just  as  well  as  boys  if  they  are  properly 
taught.  The  only  point  of  ditference  in  the  education  of  the  sexes  is  that  the 
girls  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  manual  training  in  science  in  favor  of  domes- 
estic  subjects,  such  as  cookery,  needle-work  and  domestic  economy. 

"  In  order  that  would-bo  benefactors  of  rural  education  need  not  be  alarmed 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  large  institutions  are  not  essential.  At  Bigods  the 
laboratories  of  the  school  of  science  are  available  for  about  twenty-live  pupils. 
We  shall  be  satisfied  if  for  some  years  this  department  of  the  school  can  be 
niaintaiced  at  this  number  in  the  elementary  and  advanced  stages.  The  great 
desideratum  of  the  time  is  the  estjiblishment  of  numerous  small  but  thoroughly 
efficient  secondary  and  technical  schouls  in  appropriate  centres,  so  that  all  the 
rural  districts  may  he  catered  for.  The  general  level  of  intelligence  in  the 
neglected  country  districts  is  bound  to  be  raised  in  the  long  run  by  such  means 
— not  only  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  training,  but  indirectly  by  reacting  upon 
the  elementary  schools  and  compelling  them  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
teaching." 

Having  quoted  so  largely  from  the  Education  Report  of  England 
and  Wales  in  ray  Report  of  1897,  pages  xxxvii  to  xxxix,  these  raust 
suffice  on  the  piesent  occasion.  An  extract  from  the  latest  Report  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  209. 

The  Nova  Scotian  plan  has  been  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  industrial 
education  in  the  common  schools,  by  observation  work,  "  nature " 
lessons,  and  the  more  common  application  of  all  the  sciences  which 
meet  in  agriculture,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  rural 
home.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  demonstrations  made  in 
connection  with  the  jTof*  ssional  training  of  teachers,  as  indicated  in  my 
report  of  1896  and  1897,  as  well  as  previous  ones,  prepare  ihum  for 
doing  work  which  can  interest  the  young,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will 
cause  the  next  generation  not  only  to  make  a  better  use  of  agricultural 
literature  and  methods,  but  to  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  scientific  training  to  be  had  in  the  technical  colleges, 
whether  agricultural  or  of  any  other  kind. 
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At  the  same  time  a  more  systematic  treatment  of  Agriculture  is 
encouraged  in  the  high  schools  by  having  it  on  the  curriculum,  and  by 
giving  an  extra  grant  to  teachers  duly  qualified  \\'ho  are  doing  agricul- 
tural work  which  is  approved  of  by  the  principal  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 

Is  our  plan  a  wise  one  ?  It  is  too  soon  to  measure  its  promise,  for 
the  Normal  School  affects  but  a  comparatively  small  number  o£  our 
teachers  under  our  present  system,  and  some  of  these  affected  may  not 
be  very  eflBcient  if  they  are  not  superior  to  those  in  the  other  professions. 

But  when  we  find  one  of  the  most  influential  agricultural  colleges, 
endowed  by  one  of  the  most  progressive  States,  after  vainly  trying  to 
charm  the  farmers  to  fill  its  capacious  laboratories,  turning  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  doing  the  same  work  which  our  education 
department  initiated  or  encouraged;  and  when  we  find  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  minister  of  education  and  fine  arts  of  the  most  progressive 
nation  on  earth  is  doing  the  same  thing  in  a  more  complete,  ofdcial  and 
compulsory  manner,  we  feel  that  we  should  persist. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell 
commenced  to  issue  leaflets  or  bulletins  with  "  nature "  lessons  and 
instructions  as  to  how  teachers  should  prepare  themselves  to  do  such 
•work  effectively — just  such  work  as  our  Educational  Review  (which 
has  always  been  recommended  to  our  teachers)  has  been  doing  for  some 
years  already.  Within  a  few  months  11  different  bulletins  have  thus 
been  issued,  22,000  teachers  have  applied  for  them,  and  about 
3,000,000  pages  of  nature-study  leaflets  have  been  printed,  and  anj  sup- 
plied to  parties  in  other  States  at  a  low  cost.  (See  "The  State  of  New 
York  Plan,"  printed  in  detail  in  the  Appendix,  page  202,  from  the  Year 
Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1897).  The 
hearts  of  the  agriculturists  have  thus  been  turned  to  the  elementary 
school ;  and  as  we  shall  see  the  hearts  of  the  ministei*s  of  education  in 
control  of  elementary  schools  have  been  turned  to  agriculture. 

Franck. 

In  France,  which  is  perhaps  the  leading  country  in  the  world  in  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  and  new  ideas  to  industrial  problems, 
and  generally  followed  a  year  or  two  behind  by  Germany  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  agriculture  is  not  only  taught  in  its  elements  as  our  "  nature 
lessons,"  ior  agriculture  is  a  complex  art  based  entirely  on  the  natural 
sciences,  but  it  is  taught  specifically  and  practically.  Circulars  have 
been  issued  to  the  schools  briefly  outlining  a  plan  of  study  in  the  form 
of  a  practical  guide,  designed  for  the  help  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  instruction  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  made  compulsory. 

The  French  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  published  in 
the  Bulletin  Administratif,  January,  1897,  a  guide  for  the  instruction 
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I  agriculture  in  rural  schools.  Work  is  outlined  in  it  from  term  to 
rm,  and  cuts  of  experiments  are  abundantly  introduced  to  make  the 
ork  of  experimentation  clear  to  every  teacher.  It  contains  three 
>urses  or  grades,  namely :  the  elementary,  for  children  from  7  to  9 
ears  of  age  ;  the  intermediate,  for  those  from  9  to  11 ;  and  the  advanced, 
I  those  from  11  to  13.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  our  common 
ihool  grades  from  III  to  VIII.  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  some 
'  the  paragraphs  of  this  docume:it. 

"  General  Dirctions." 

"  Elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  should  be  addressed  less  to  the 
emory  than  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  children  ;  it  should  be  based  on  the 
jservation  of  daily  facts  in  country  life  and  on  simple  experiments,  applying 
aterial  resources  at  hand,  and  designed  to  prove  the  scientific  fundamental 
eas  of  the  most  important  agricultural  operations.  Children  in  rural  schools 
lould  learn,  above  all  things  else,  the  reason  of  these  operations,  with  an 
:p1anation  of  the  accompanying  phenomena,  and  not  the  details  of  the 
ethods  or  effects  ;  still  less  a  list  of  precepts,  definitions,  or  agricultural 
cipes.  The  first  thing  for  every  agriculturalist  to  learn,  things  that  must  be 
arned  by  the  experimental  method,  are  the  conditions  essential  for  the  growth 
[  garden  vegetables,  the  reasons  for  habitual  work  in  common  farming,  and 
\e  rules  of  hygiene  governing  man  an<l  the  domestic  animals. 

"  No  matter  how  well  a  manual  may  be,  a  teacher  would  pursue  a  wrong 
)urse  in  the  instruction  of  agriculture  if  he  were  to  require  his  pupils  to  study 
id  recite  from  the  text  book.  It  is  positively  necessary  to 'instruct  by  simple 
cperiments,  and  above  all  by  observation.  It  is  only  by  placing  phenomena 
irectly  before  them  for  observation  that  children  can  be  taught  to  ribserve  and 
X  in  their  minds  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  modern  agricultural  science 
jsts  ;  children  in  the  country  are  dependent  upon  scii(»ols  for  these  ideas.  It 
1  useless  to  teach  pnpils  what  their  fathers  know  better  than  the  teacher  and 
hat  they  are  sure  to  learn  by  their  own  practical  experience. 

'*  Schools  should  confine  themselves  to  preparing  children  for  an  intelligent 
pprenticeship  in  the  calling  that  will  yield  them  a  livelihood  and  to  cultivating 
1  them  a  taste  for  their  future  profession.  A  teachor  should  never  forget  that 
le  best  way  to  make  a  workman  love  his  work  is  to  make  him  understand  it. 
he  end  to  be  attained  by  elementary  instiuction  in  agriculture  is  to  give  the 
reatest  number  of  children  in  rural  districts  the  knowledge  indispensable  for 
jading  a  book  on  modern  agriculture,  or  attending  an  agricultural  meeting 
ith  profit ;  to  inspire  them  with  love  of  country  life  and  the  desire  not  to 
bange  it  for  the  city  or  manufactories,  and  to  inculcate  the  truth  that  the 
^ricultural  profession,  the  most  independent  of  all,  is  more  remunerative  than 
mny  others  for  industrious,  intelligent,  and  well-instructed  followers." 

I  would  recommend  the  comparison  of  these  views  and  directions 
'ith  the  discussion  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Report  of 
89H,  from   page  xii  to  xxxi.     Proceeding,  the  circular  discusses  the 


"  Distribution  of  Time. 


i» 


**  The  end  defined  would  be  with  difficultv  attained  were  only  that  time 
3voted  to  agriculture  which  is  especially  reserved  for  it  by  the  rules  ;  in  other 
ords,  were  other  subjects  not  studied  correlatively  in  preparing  children  for 
leir  future  life. 
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**  In  the  country  especially,  teachers  should  adapt  general  education  to  the 
daily  nee<ls  of  the  local  population,  giving  the  reidiiig  matter,  language,  and 
arithniotic  a  touch  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Pastoral  poetry,  occupations  of 
rural  life,  problems  in  the  form  of  simple  accounts  and  referring  to  tlie  cost  of 
coniniodities  bought  and  sold  in  the  neigh boi hood,  and  to  the  mixtures  and 
pro|K)rtions  of  food  of  cattle,  etc.,  are  often  valuable  aids  in  the  lessons  on 
agriculture,  as  is  shown  in  the  division  of  time  ])er  week. 

I  ■  "  The  ()rganize<l  otficial  method  spccities  the. general  conditions  for  division  of 
exercises  in  elementary  schools.  According  to  the  plan  of  study  proposed, 
*  two  to  three  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  (with  their  applications),  studied  tirst  under  the  form  of  object  lessons 
and  continued  in  a  regular  methodic  course  later  on.* 

'*  The  prescribed  regulations  do  not  distinguish  between  the  sciences  on  the 
one  hand  and  agriculture  on  the  other  ;  for  instanco-,  it  is  not  necessary, 
during  the  whole  year  to  reserve  one  of  the  two  hours  for  the  sciences  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  for  agriculture.  The  distribution  of  subjects  on  the  dual 
programme  published  in  connection  with  the  officiil  method  should  be  arranged 
with  respect  to  the  facilities  for. demonstration  offered  by  the  seasons  and  the 
weather.  All  that  relates  to  vegetable  life  and  development  (processes  in  the 
course  of  demonstration  in  garden  and  ticld,  out  of  door  lessons  in  agriculture) 
should  be  reserved  for  the  spring  and  summer  ;  that  is  to  sjiy,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  of  study  for  the  second  semester  (our  fourth  and 
first  Quarlei*s)  ;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  winter." 

"  Comment  on  the  Official  Programme." 

"  We  must  not  fail  in  a  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  elementary 
instruction  ;  strictly  speaking,  this  cannot  be  professional.  All  that  can  be 
requirt-d  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  is  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  agricultural 
matters  in  their  pupils,  and  teach  them  to  understand  them  as  far  as  their  age 
permits.  The  general  programme  in  defining  a  coonlinate  branch  of  instruction 
(physics  and  agriculture),  may  without  crowding  of  sul)jects,  iuclude  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy  for  girls, 
studies  that  should  correlate  and  mutually  supplement  one  another." 

Germany. 

Comparing  elementary  agricultural  teaching  in  Prussia  with  that  in 
France,  an  interesting  correspondence  as  well  as  contrast  is  observed, 
as  stated  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Education  Report  for  1895-6,  page  1199. 

"  New  ideas,  new  needs,  new  currents  of  thought  or  actions  appeal  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  America,  directly  to  the  common  schools  ;  while  in 
Germany  the  minister  of  e<lucation  holds  .his  protecting  hand  over  these 
schools,  and  points  out  to  the  refoimers  that  new  U'ings  and  new  methods 
may  first  prove  their  power  to  live  by  being  applied  in  private,  continuation 
and  supplementary,  technical,  professional,  industrial,  and  agricultural  schools. 
The.*^  are  all  schools  which  take  the  pupils  after  they  go  through  the  elementary 
schools.  Hence  we  tind  no  sjMicitic  agricultural  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  in  Germany,  though  we  tind  physics,  natu  al  history  and  not  infre- 
quently gardening  taught  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  or  people's 
schools." 

This  is  about  as  far  as  the  Nova  Scotia  system  has  been  endeavoring 
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to  go,  although  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  teachers  can  do  this 
elementary  science  or  **  nature  work "  of  the  German  schools  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  litemry  and  art 
-education  of  value,  as  well  as  of  any  useful  industrial  education. 

But  the  Germans  are  at  last  be2:inninjy  to  follow  the  French  in  this 
respect  as  in  the  other  main  industrial  developments  of  modern  times. 
The  Prussian  education  department  has  since  the  above  report  asked  for 
«  more  liberal  appropriation  for  agricultural  schools,  and  has  submitted 
a  course  of  study  for  schools  of  an  elementary  grade,  which  course  has 
already  been  reported  to  be  in  successfi^l  operation  in  the  more  progres- 
sive districts.  It  contains  only  the  technical  studies,  besides  which  the 
ordinary  common  school  branches  are  taught  with  application  to  the 
<5onditions  of  rural  life. 

Denmauk. 

**  The  agricultural  authoritios  in  Denmark,  when  questioned  on  the  subject 
of  education,  have  almost  always  replied  that  apart  from  the  advanced, 
sptfcialized  study  of  aj^ricuiture  in  the  university  stage — a  stage  of  scientific 
K^searcii — they  rely  more  upon  the  *  highly  developed  common  sense '  of  the 
Danish  farming  class,  as  brouj^ht  out  by  their  (peculiar?)  high  school  education 
and  system  of  organization,  for  the  s[)read  of  improved  methods  of  farming, 
than  they  do  upon  any  special  technical  training  in  the  schools." — Ti»omas  P. 
Oill,  U.  S.  A.  Education  Report,  1895-6,  page  1868. 

A  College  of  the  Pkovincial  Industries. 

The  public  school  work,  however,  will  never  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  an  institution  or  institutions  established  at  some  convenient 
centre  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  sciences  underlying  one  or  other 
of  our  various  industries. 

On  the  other  hand  it  will  cause  such  institutions  to  be  appreciated, 
demanded  and  utilized  when  obtained.  The  public  school  can  do  little 
more  than  give  the  inspiration  and  form  the  habits  of  accurate  observa- 
tion and  correct  reasoning  from  them,  without  which  we  may  have 
technical  institutions,  but  no  rush  of  appreciative  students  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people  to  fill  them.  And  without  the  higher  institutions 
we  can  n  »t  expect  to  raise  up  thoroughly  qualified  leaders  in  the  various 
industries* 

But  to  found  f»uch  institutions  complete  at  a  stroke  may  require  very 
much  more  money  than  a  small  province  can  afford.  In  the  meantime 
young  men  who  have  obtained  all  that  can  be  given  them  at  home  can 
go  abroad,  as  a  few  are  now  doing. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  begin  doing  some  advanced  work  without 
increasing  present  expenditure — say,  by  the  union  of  such  elementary 
technical  institutions  as  we  now  possess.  For  instance,  the  union  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  schools  would  practically  double  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  two  institutions  as  at  present  running,  without 
increasing  the  expense.  The  advantage  of  the  division  of  labor  between 
the  two  lecturers  and  the  saving  of  the  duplication  of  the  work  common 
to  the  two  schools  which  could  as  well  be  done  in  one  class,  would 
fully  double  their  total  efficiency. 

Then  were,  for  example,  a  professor  of  mining  added,  the  chemist 
or  the  geologist  could  do  all  the  chemistry  or  geology  for  the  agriculturist, 
the  horticulturist  and  the  mining  student.  If  the  staff  grew  from  period 
to  period,  eventually  an  institution  with  a  wide  range  of  technical 
instruction  might  develop  slowly  in  an  economical  manner  without  any 
sudden  enormous  strain  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  Province,  and 
at  last  we  might  find  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  College  of  the 
Industrial  Sciences,  or  of  Provincial  Industries. 

This  digression  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  belief 
that  while  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  habit  and  the  industrial  bias 
in  our  public  schools  is  essential  for  general  improvement,  and  even 
for  the  success  of  any  system  of  higher  technical  education,  as  the 
history  of  the  world  referred  to  is  to-day  verifying,  yet  it  will  not 
enable  us  to  do  without  the  higher  institutions  indefinitely.  It  will 
mther  enable  our  people  to  understand  their  value,  to  call  for  their 
development,  and  to  make  full  use  of  them  when  they  come. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Schools. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  observations  made  incidentally  by 
Inspectors  w^ith  reference  to  "nature"  work  in  the  schools.  I  might 
refer  to  some  schools  in  which  gardening  or  agricultural  experiments 
have  been  arranged  to  be  undertaken  next  spring,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  needle  work  in  the  elementary  departments  of  graded  schools ; 
but  shall  leave  them  this  year  to  develop  quietly  : 

District  No.  2. 

"  The  Nature  Observation  Sheets  are  doing  much  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Nature  in  the  schools.  In  many  cases  the  pupils  really  take  the  lead.  The 
work  (lone  by  some  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  knowledge  gained 
thereby  concerning  the  flora  and  birds  of  the  sections  are  I'eally  surprising. 
The  number  of  schools  sending  in  observations  this  year  is  nearly  three  times 
that  of  last.  I  tliink  you  will  be  interested  in  examining  some  of  the  best 
sheets." 

No.    3. 

"  Singing  embraces  patriotic  songs,  and  the  music  one  hears  is  fervent 
enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  "  a  Britisher."  The  taunt — that  Nova  Scotians 
are  lacking  in  patriotic  ])ri<le — is  a  baseless  slander.  A  scientist  might  have 
no  high  npini(Mi  of  tiie  character  of  the  oral  lessons,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say 
they  are  bearing  fruit.  A  recent  graduate  of  a  public  school  remarked  that  he 
was  astonished  to  see  the  intelligence  of  children  with  regard  to  the  natural 
ohjects  around  them.  When  he  was  a  pupil,  school  books  were  the  only 
things  which  received  attention,  but  now  beast  and  bird,  plant  and  rock,  all 
the  phases  of  of  nature  were  objects  of  intelligent  interest  in  their  walks  to  and 
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from  school.  At  Ohio  (Yar  i  outh  Co.),  I  saw  quite  a  large  collection  of  minerals 
in  the  primary  room,  and  in  reply  to  my  enquiry  was  told  that  the  pupils  gath- 
ered them  in  the  section,  and  that  the  teacher,  with  some  help  had  classified 
and  labelled  them." 

No.   8. 

"  The  subjects  of  "  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties,"  and  "  Nature  Lessons,"  do 
not  occupy  a  high  or  leading  position  in  the  teaching  in  many  of  the  schools, 
though  in  regard  to  the  latter,  a  most  important  and  valuable  impulse  is  being 
now  given  through  the  Phenological  Observation  papers,  sent  from  the 
Education  office  with  the  Journals.  I  anticipate  in  the  immediate  future  much 
progress  from  this  source  in  the  study  of  Nature  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils." 

No.   9. 

"  School-room  work  has  gone  on  about  as  usual.  There  is  continued  improve- 
ment in  Writing  and  Drawing.  The  teaching  in  Arithmetic  has  been  better 
during  the  past  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Nature  Lessons,  thanks  to  the 
**  Local  Observation  "  blanks  published  by  you,  are  being  much  better  given. 
Language  is  poorly  taught  in  very  many  schools  ;  so  also  are  Geographpy  and 
History.  The  prescribed  Health  Readers  arc  doing  good  in  the  homes,  as  well 
as  in  the  schools.  I  have  to  note  considerable  progress  in  Calisthenics.  The 
number  of  teachers  who  are  caring  intelligently  for  the  physical  condition  of 
their  pupils  and  themselves  is  rapidly  increasing.  Increased  attention  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  also  being  given  by  many  teachers  to  the  manners  and  habits  of 
their  pupils.  Such  teachers  need  all  the  support  and  encouragement  that  can 
be  given  to  them,  for,  too  often,  they  have  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
trustees  and  parents,  who  regard  attention  to  these  "  small  things  "  as  silly 
aflf%^^tation  or  worse." 

No.   10. 

Arbor  Day. 

"  Thirty-six  reports  were  received  from  teachers  who  observed  Arbor  Day. 
These  set  out  361  trees  and  141  pieces  of  shrubbery.  In  many  places  the  day 
was  observed,  but  no  report  was  given. 

**  Misses  Annie  McKenzie,  East  Wallace  ;  Kate  McEachren,  French  River ; 
and  G.  A.  Eraser,  Principal  of  River  Hebert,  gave  special  proofs  of  their  zeal. 
Every  teacher  can  secure  the  same  results  did  he  for  this  purpose,  early  in  the 
spring,  canvass  the  section,  of  which  he  should  be  a  most  influential  citiz  ;n. 

"  Forests  are  being  cut  down  at  a  reckless  rate.  Yearly  in  this  province 
hundreds  of  acres  of  woodland  are  devastated  by  forest  tires,  so  that  now  good 
timber  areas  are  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  province. 

"  Hundreds  of  homesteads  are  not  even  graced  by  a  single  tree,  and  how 
desolate  they  appear !  Let  us  teach  our  pupils  the  functions  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

**  The  future  condition  of  our  forests  dc?pends  largely  upon  our  young 
people  who  are  in  our  schools  to-day.     They  are  the  class  whose  ideas  event- 
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iially  will  influence  our  govern  men  is  in  this  matter  ;  and  so,  on  an  occasion 
like  Arbor  Day,  some  few  words  on  forests  and  forestry  may  be  timely  and 
not  amiss." 

Libraries  and  Collections. 

Libraries  have  increased  trom  107  to  188,  and  scientific  collections 
for  school  purposes  from  202  to  214. 

It  is  becoming  quite  clear  that  libraries  cannot  be  subsidized  from 
the  Provincial  Treasury,  for,  with  a  permissive  clause  in  the  law  for  years, 
nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  considered  best  that  the  library  should  be 
the  property  of  the  section,  by  whom  it  is  therefore  likely  to  be  well 
cared  for.  Part  Provincial  ownership  would  imply  Provincial  guardian- 
ship and  periodical  stock-taking  which  would  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  inspection,  were  this  duty  to  be  undm taken  by  the  inspectors. 
It  is  perhaps  desirable,  that  in  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  law,  it 
should  be  specified  that  school  libraries  are  ona  of  the  regular  school 
expenses  for  which  money  can  be  voted  by  the  section. 

Table  II. 

The  most  remarkable  point  shown  in  this  table  is  an  increase  of 
male  teachers  in  every  class,  from  D  provisional  to  A  ;  while  the  female 
teachers  of  classes  D  and  C  decreased  by  38  and  43  respectively. 

It  also  appears  that  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
teachers  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  older  teachers  have 
been  remaining  longer  in  the  profession. 

There  is  nothing  further  striking  until  we  come  to  Table  V.,  which 
shows  the  more  than  usually  satisfactory  increase  in  attendance. 

Table  VI. 

Shows  among  other  things,  that  there  have  bsen  nearly  7000  pupils 
between  5  and  15  years  of  ag«3  who  did  not  attend  school  at  all  during 
the  year.  This  7000  were  in  the  sections  having  school.  To  these 
should  be  added  those  in  sections  having  no  school.  Although  the 
attendance  during  the  year  has  been  larger  than  before,  the  average 
attendance  is  so  far  below  the  enrolment  as  to  still  show  a  great  loss 
from  irregular  attendance. 

In  the  City  of  Halifax,  the  average  of  the  quarterly  percentage  of 
those  in  daily  attendance  was  76,  in  Yarmouth  county  70.9,  in 
Autigonish  only  57.8.  The  average  for  the  province  was  only  66.2. 
A  portion  of  this  loss  of  educational  energy  is,  no  doubt,  unavoid- 
able from  physical  causes. 

Our  present  compulsory  attendance  law  doss  not  seem  to  have  done 
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all  that  wa8  expected  for  the  province  as  a  whole.     The  Inspector  of 
District  No.  2  says : 

The  "  Compulsory  Attendance  Act "  may  be  a  complete  failure  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  but  it  has  harf  some  influence  for  the  better  in  this 
district  at  least 

From  District  No.  4  we  have  a  fuller  report  : 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  Optional  Compulsory  Attendance  Lnw,  it  has 
been  adopted  in  109  sections  in  thi;*  In;*pectoral  District.  Seven  sections 
adopted  it  for  the  tirst  time  at  the  annual  meetings  in  June  last.  Seventy- nine 
sections  have  never  adopted  it.  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  be  obliged  to  report  no 
material  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  or  in  the  average  daily  attendance, 
as  the  result  of  its  adoption.  This  may  be  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the 
unwillingness  of  trustees  to  enforce  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  without 
favor  or  partiality,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  violators  of  the  law  are 
chiefly  among  the  class  from  whom  it  would  be  diflicult  to  collect  tines  if 
imposed.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  attempts  to  impose  the  penalty  for 
non-attendance  have  come  to  my  notice.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the 
present  compulsory  law  is  not  a  success.  It  might  be  difficult  to  frame  any 
law  which  would  remedy  the  evils  of  truancy,  unless  provision  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  a  special  officer  to  enforce  the  same.  This,  however, 
would  be  virtually  impossible  in  country  sections  as  they  now  exist. 

**  From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  present 
compulsory  attendance  law,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  this  and 
other  defects  of  our  school  system  might  not  be  remedied — partially  at  least — 
by  the  abolition  of  existing  school  sections  and  by  the  formation  of  sections 
having  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory  under  the  control  of  one  Board  of 
Trustees.  Possibly  the  limits  of  existing  Townships  might  not  be  too  large 
for  each  section.  By  that  means  large  graded  schools  could  be  established  at 
convenient  centres, — the  Concord  System  of  conveying  i)upil8  to  school 
beyond  certain  limits  could  be  introduced, — teachers  would  be  able  to  do  more 
efficient  work  than  can  now  be  accomplished  in  miscellaneous  schools, — fewer 
teachere  would  be  required, — taxation  would  be  equalized, — and  in  the  thinly 
populated  portions  of  the  province  one  good  teacher  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  work  now  required  to  be  done  by  two  or  three.  These  benefits  and 
probably  others  not  mentioned,  could  be  attained  without  any  material  increase 
in  taxation,  and  sections  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  employ  an  officer  to 
enforce  any  system  of  compulsory  attendance  which  might  be  adopted.  It 
might  also  tend  to  abolish  the  vicious  habit,  which  prevails  in  some  places,  of 
engaging  the  cheapest  teacher  that  offers,  regardless  of  class  or  license,  exper- 
ience or  competency.' 


♦» 


From  District  No.  8  : 

"  The  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  have  been  submitted  and 
carried  in  nearly  all  the  sections,  but  without  any  active  results  as  yet,  as 
trustees  are  unwilling  to  put  the  power  thus  acquired  into  opemtion. 

"  In  many  sections  the  trustee  management  of  school  mattersjis  a  complete 
failure.  They  neglect  to  inform  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act,  and  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  law  and  regulations.  They  do  not 
realize  the  moral  obligations  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the  trusteeship,  and 
consequently  do  not  discharge  them. 

"No   fewer     than   seventeen    Boards    of     Trustees   in   this   inspectorate 
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n6<j;Iecte(l  to  call  the  ratepaycr^t  of  tho  sections  to  meet  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  niniual  school  meetin^];,  thus  necessitating  the  calling  of  special  meetings 
at  later  and  more  unsuitable  dates. 

"  At  many  of  the  meetings  the  regulations  and  provisions  of  the  statutes  are 
not  atlhered  to,  a  frequent  departure  heing  to  include  in  the  vote  for  the 
support  of  the  school  the  estimated  amount  they  hope  to  receive  from  the 
county  fund,  and  thus  return  to  the  Inspector  in  their  minutes  the  whole 
amount  as  if  voted  by  the  section/' 

This  latter  state  of  affairs  is  a  striking  argument  in  favor  of  the 
larger  "  union "  sections  advocated  by  Inspector  Morse,  and  also  by 
Principal  Calkin.  For  in  a  large  area  a  few  men  could  more  easily 
be  found  who  could  understand  the  law  and  administer  it. 

The  problem  of  Compulsory  Attendance  is  one  which  is  agitating 
the  educationists  of  many  countries  as  well  as  our  own  province.  It  is 
easy  to  put  a  law  on  the  statute  book,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  frame 
a  law  which  the  local  authorities  are  willing  to  enforce.  In  the  last 
report  of  Her  Majesty's  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
in  England,  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  obtaining  the  percentage  of  attendance  desired.  They  have 
been  more  successful  than  we  have  been,  however,  if  we  except  the 
City  of  Halifax,  where  there  has  been  occasionally  a  very  fair  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  with  good  effect.  From  the  report  referred  to,  page 
iv,  a  few  quotations  may  be  made,  to  show  the  English  view  on  certain 
points. 

"  On  the  registers  of  our  public  elementary  schools,  on  tho  annual  grant 
list  on  August  31,  1897,  there  were  3,525  children  under  three  yeare  of  age  ; 
186,331  children  over  three  but  under  four  years  of  age  ;  401,507  who  were 
over  four  but  under  five  ;  and  564,930  who  were  over  five  but  under  six.  It 
is  estimated  that,  in  the  middle  of  1897,  the  number  of  children,  of  the  class 
usually  attending  |)ublic  elementary  schools,  who  were  over  eleven  and  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  597,162.  Of  these,  however,  19,261  were  not 
accounted  for  on  the  registers  of  tho  public  elemenUiry  schools.  The  corres- 
ponding number  of  children,  who  wore  over  twelve  but  under  thirteen  years 
of  age,  was  estimated  at  589,138.  l>ut  of  these,  as  many  as  94,450  were  not 
on  the  registers  of  public  elementary  schools.  The  leakage  is  still  more 
serious  in  tlie  case  of  children  who  are  over  thirteen  but  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  In  the  middle  of  1897,  their  number,  as  estiiliated  for  the  purpose 
nanuMl  above,  w.is  580,131.  Of  those,  however,  as  many  as  373,782  were  not 
found  on  the  registers  of  the  inspected  schools. 

"  Yet  it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  attainment  in  those 
subj»?ct8  usually  Uiught  in  schools,  the  two  years  in  a  child's  life  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  ar*  of  great  importance.  Those  who  had  themselves  the  advantage 
of  a  prolonged  eciucation  will  be  the  first  to  realize  how  much  they  would 
themselves  have  failed  to  learn  had  they  been  wholly  withdrawn  from  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  They  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
natural  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  considerable  part  of  the  knowledge  which, 
under  nuulern  conditions,  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost  indispensable  equip- 
ment for  the  work  of  life.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  this  withdrawal 
of  ciiildren  at  so  tender  an  age  from  the  moral  influences  and  intellectual 
discipline  of  ordered  school-life,  as  calling  for  closer  inquiry  into  the  causes 
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which  oxplain,  however  little  they  may  palliate,  it.  The  nation  is  certainly 
deprived  thereby  of  much  of  the  advantage  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  devoted  labors  of  the  teachers,  and  from  its  immense  and  growing 
expenditure  on  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  attempt  to  impart  a  sound 
elementary  education  to  children  who  leave  school  at  too  early  an  age  must 
result  in  failure  :  and  the  education  of  the  people  cannot  be  made  satisfactory 
until  this  defect  has  been  cured." 

T»ible  VI  shows  the  numbers  of  our  Nova  Scotian  pupils  who 
atten<l  for  only  certain  portions  of  the  school  year,  while  table  IX 
shows  how  rapidly  the  numbers  attending  school  fall  off  as  they 
approach  grade  VIII.  Further  on  in  the  same  report  are  other 
paragraphs  which  apply  to  this  Province  as  well  as  England,  such  for 
instance  as  the  followinsf  : 

**  The  present  difficulties  are,  broadly  speaking,  different  in  town  and 
country.  And  the  defects  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  are  partly  duo 
to  the  unwillingness  to  enforce  the  law,  partly  to  the  low  standard  of  total 
exemption  from  school  which  is  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  some  localities. 
So  grave,  however,  are  the  dangers  which  spring  from  this  insensibility 
towards  the  claims  of  education,  and  so  materially  does  the  attitude  of  some 
districts  hinder  the  fulhlment  of  the  general  desire  for  increased  educational 
efficiency,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  direct  further  notice  to  the  question, 
in  the  belief  that  discussion  and  inquiry  will  help  to  dissipate  some  of  the 
lethai'gy  which  prevails." 

"  Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  fuller  application  of  the  law  as  to  schoo 
attendance  seems  to  spring  from  nothing  moro  creditable  than  a  desire  for 
immediate  gain,  even  at  the  cost  of  lasting  injury  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  children.  The  latter  arc  thus  sacriticed  to  parental  selfishness, 
and  that  not  only  in  agricultural  districts,  where  prejudice  against  certain  forms 
of  education  might  be  expected  to  survive,  but  in  many  industrial  regions 
where  on  every  ground  a  higher  expectation  of  scholastic  efficiency  ought  to 
prevail.  Few  would  seriously  maintain  that  the  discipline  of  a  good  elementary 
education  continued  up  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  tends  to  disqualify 
a  boy  or  girl  from  becoming  in  due  course  a  skilful  worker  in  the  factory,  or 
handy  in  the  duties  of  the  home.  If  any  such  dis([nalitication  were  to  result 
from  prolonged  attendance  at  the  elementary  school,  it  would  be  clearly  due  to 
some  serious  fault  in  the  course  of  training  there  given.  In  view  of  the 
conditions  of  town  life,  it  is  doubly  desirable  that  children  should  not  be 
allowed  at  a  very  tender  age  to  pass  out  of  the  supervision  of  experienced 
teachers  into  the  temptations  which  will  beset  them  as  soon  as  they  enter  upon 
a  more  independent  kind  of  life.  But  we  can  only  hope  that  the  short-sighted 
selfishness  of  those  parents  who  thus  impair  alike  the  moral  character  and  the 
intellectual  aptitudes  of  their  children  by  prematurely  withdrawing  them  from 
the  protection  and  moral  guidance  supported  by  a  happy  school  life,  will 
gradually  be  over  come  by  the  pressure  of  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion, 
and  by  the  persistent  enforcement  of  the  existing  law." 

"We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  anomalies  in  the  present  law  as 
to  school  attendance  forms  an  obstacle  to  natural  growlh  of  healthy  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.         *         *         ♦         «         * 

"  Some  country  gentlemen  have  been  at  all  times  among  the  mo.st  generous 
and  enlightened  supporters  of  our  elementary  schools.  To  them  and  to  the 
clergy  is  chiefly  due  the  great  part  of  the  existing  provision  of  elementary 
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scliools  in  country  districts.  Witliout  their  support  and  libRral  aid  little  could 
have  been  done  to  provide  school  for  the  agricultural  poor.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rural  educational  authorities),  who  are  the  sole 
authorities  for  enforcing  school  attendance  and  for  preventing  the  employment 
of  children  before  they  have  fulHlled  certain  educational  requirements,  are 
sometimes  themselves  among  those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  cheap  child 
labor  at  certain  tinjes  of  the  year,  they  are,  therefore,  apt  to  i*efuse  to  fix  a 
reasonably  high  standard  in  their  by-laws  for  exemption,  sometimes  not 
only  refrain  from  enforcing  the  by-laws,  but  show  an  undue  leniency  in 
prosecuting  cases  of  contravention  of  the  law." 

The  weak  point  in  the  Engliish  as  well  as  the  Nova  Scotian  law 
is  the  necessity  of  its  ent'oreenient  by  local  officers  who  shrink  frono 
gratuitously  giving  offence  by  disciplining  even  a  parent  who  may  be 
cruelly  negligent  of  the  educational  interests  of  his  chibiren.  Were 
truant  officers  appointed  for  groups  of  sections  by  the  Education 
Department,  this  false  tenderness  would  be  eliminated,  but  it  would 
cost  a  considerable  amount  for  the  whole  province.  Such  cost  would 
be  equitably  met  by  the  County*  fund,  were  the  "80  cents  per  head  ** 
rate  raised  by  a  few  cents.  A  two  cent  increase  would  give  a  fund  of 
$8,000;    a  three  cent  increase,  $12,000;    a  five  cent  increase,  $20,000. 

A  revision  of  our  compulsory  attendance  laws  may  soon  be 
required,  and  these  extracts  are  designed  to  hasten  that  time  and  give 
those  considering  such  legislation  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
elsewhere,  and  where  they  may  obtain  fuller  information. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAWS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

This  summary,  based  on  the  1896-7  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  United  States  of  America,  pages  1525-6,  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  endeavoring  to  solve  this  problem  for  Nova  Scotia. 


No  CoMPULSOKY  Law, 
Quebec,  Cape  Colony,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Attendance  Compulsory  for  Portion  of  Year. 


Country. 


AoE.        Attendance  Rkquired. 


Penalty. 


Huugiiry a  G  — 12 

h 


Norway  . 
Swedeu  . . 
Berne  . . . 
(Jeneva  . . 
Neuchatel 


Tesfiin  (Swz.) 


7  -14 
6-15 

6— ir> 

7-16 


8  mos.,  country  ;  10  rnos.,! 

town Fine  .35  cts.   to  $1.50  each. 

oifeoce. 

12  weeks   Fines. 

84A  weeks  


Five-sixths  of  possibletiine  Fines  and  imprisonmenU 
4  clays  a  week,  of  6  hours.  I         n  u 

After  13  years    10  hours  a 

week From  38  f^u.  fine  to  30  days 

I     impnsonmentr 
6-14     28  hours   a  week   for  6  to 

9  moB 2  to  3  cts.  each  and  4  houra* 

'  I    imprisoDinent. 
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Ck)UNTBT. 

Ac 

IK. 

New  Zealand 

Ontario 

P.  E.  Island 

Queensland 

7—13 
7     13 
8—13 
6     12 

8.  Australia 

TasmanU 

Maine 

7- 
7- 
8- 
6- 
8- 
8-14  < 

-13 
-13 
-15 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

-16 
-15 
or  15 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut c 

7- 
8-14  < 

-15 
or  15 

New  York 

8- 

-14 

New  Jersey.' 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota  \ 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 


d  7—12 
c  8—13 


e  6—16 
8—14 
7—14 


c  8—14 


8-14 


7-14 
/8-14 


7—13 
8—16 


8—14 


8—14 
8—14 
8—14 


8—14 

g  6—21 
8-14 
8—16 


Attendance  Required. 

Half  time 

100  days 

13  weeks 

60  days  each  half  year. . . . 


.35  days  per  quarter 

3  days  a  week 

16  weeks    

12 

20        „       

30 


Pkna  lty. 

$10  fine  (maximum). 
$1  per  month  per  child. 
Fine. 

Fine  $5  to  $25,  or  imprison- 
ment. 
Fine  $1.25  to  $5. 


II 


12  weeks  ;  6  consecutive. . . 

8  to    13  years  of  age,  24 

weeks;  13  to  14, 12  weeks 

8  to  12  years  of  age,  and 
unemployed  youths  14 
to  16,  full  term ;  for 
children  12  to  14,  at 
least  80  days  consecutive 


20  weeks ;   8  consecutive. 
70  p.  c.  of  the  entire  term. 


12  weeks ;   6  consecutive. 

16  weeks 

8  consecutive  weeks 


20  weeks,  city  district ;  16 
weeks,  village  and  town- 
ship districts 

12  consecutive  weeks. .    . . 


16  weeks ;   8  consecutive. 
16        I.         6 


12  weeks 

12  weeks  ;   6  consecutive. 


II 


Fine  $25  (maximum). 
Each  offence  $10  (maximum) 
Fine  $10  to  $50. 
Each  offence,  forfeit  not  ex- 
ceeding $20. 
Each  offence,  fine  $20  (max. ) 

For    each    week's    neglect, 
fine  $5  (maximum). 


12  weeks 

12  weeks  ;   6  consecutive. 


// 


12  weeks 

12  weeks  ;   8  consecutive. 
12  weeks 


I 


First  offence,  fine  $5  (max- 
imum) ;  each  subsequent 
offence,  $50  (maximum), 
or  iiij)ri8onment  30  days. 

Each  offence,  $10  to  $25,  or 
imprisonment  1  to  3  mos. 

First  offence,  $2 (maximum), 
each  subsequent  offence, 
$5  (maximum). 

Fine,  $20  (maximum). 

Fine,  not  exceeding  $5. 

Fine  $5  to  $20,  first  offence ; 
$10to$50each  subsequent 
offence. 


Fine,  $5  to  $20. 

SIO  to  $50;  also,  if  court  so 

orders,  impaisonment  2  to 

90  days. 
Fine,  $3  to  $20. 
First  offence,    $5    to    $10; 

each  subsequent  offence, 

$10  (minimum). 
Fine,  $3  to  $20. 
First  offence,   $10  to  $25 ; 

each  subsequent  offence, 

$25  to  $50. 
First    offt-nce.   $5  to    $20; 

each  subsequent  offence, 

$10  to  $50. 
Fine,  $10  to  $20. 
Each  offence.  $10  to  $50. 
First  offence,  fine  $5  to  $10  ; 

each  subsequent  offence, 

$10  to  $20. 
Each  offence,  $5  to  $20,   or 

30  days'  imprisonment. 
E^ch  offence,  $25(maximum) 
Each  offence,  $5  to  $25. 
Fine,  $1  to  $25,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than 
10  days. 
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Coon  TRY. 
Utah 


A«E.        Attendance  Reqcthkd. 


Penalty. 


Nerada 


Idaho. 


8-14 


Washington   8—15 


8 — 14      16  weeks  ;  10  consecutive.:  First  offence,  $10maximum); 

each  subsequent  oflTeuoe, 
930. 
f  8-    14     ,16         ..        8  .1  First  offence,   $50  to  SlOO ; 

each  suhnequent   offence, 
$100  to  $200. 
II  II  First,    $5   to    $20:     subse- 

quent offences,  $10  to  |50. 

12  weeks Fine,  ?10  to  $2."). 

Oregon 8     14      12  weeks;   8  consecutive.  First    offence,   $5  to    $25; 

subsequent    offence,    $25 
to  $on. 
Two- thirds  of  school  term  ; 

12  weeks  consecutive. . .  First  offeoee,  $20 ;  each  sub- 

(iequent    offence,    $20  to 
*50. 

120  (lavH 1.7  cents  for  each  day  when 

I     Hchoolsadopt  and  enforce 

1      IftW. 


California 


8-14 


Nova  Scotia \h  7—14 


Compulsory  Attendance  Every  Day   fPRACTiCALLY). 


Anstria 


Bararia 
Prance 


Enghftnd 5-13 


6 — 14      Until    pu])il   has   attained 

I     prescribed  grjulc   Fine,  $.3.50  (max.),  or  im- 

I  prisonment  up  to  2  days. 

I  6 — 14      Same  as  Auntriu Fine,  $1 1  (max.),  or  8  days. 

6—13  I  For  4  absences  of  half  a 
day  in  a  month  parent' 
is     summoned    before' 

School  Committee 1st  and  2nd  offences,  warn- 
ing :   subseciuent,   fine  |3 
(max.),  or  5  days. 
Full    year,    unless     by 

special  arrangement f)et«rmincd   by  l(»cal  laws. 

Same  as  Kngland Fine,  $5,  r.r  14  days. 

No  fixed  rule 10  cents  to  $2.00. 

6—14      8  years,   or  until  eleinen- 

i     tury  education  finished.  70 cents  (max.),   or  3  days, 

for  each  absence. 

j  7 — 15     Same  as  Austria 81.50  to  $7.00,    or  from   1 

I  I  day  to  6  weeks. 

Zarich j       6-16     \  Every   day  :   penalties  for 

10  absences Warnings  ;  then  fines,  50c. 

to  S3. 
6 — 14      Kvery  school  day   Fine  or  imprisonment. 


Scotland 
Italy 


5—13 
6—  9 


Saxony 


Wortemberg 


a.  A^e  12  to  15  in  *' Continuation  "  Schools. 

h.  From  8  years  until  confirmation  :  in  towns,  7  years  until  confitmation. 

c.  To  16  years  if  unemployed  in  labor. 

d.  From  12  to  16  years  if  discharged  from  employment  to  receive  instruction. 

e.  Law  not  enforced. 

f.  In  cities,  7  to  16  years. 

g.  Penalty  iniposetl  only  for  children  from  7  to  16. 

k.     Law  to  be  adopte<l  by  vote   of  school  section,  after   which  it  remains  in  foi 

without  the  option  of  repeal.  In  towns,  the  age  is  from  6  to  IGyeara  ;  bo  i 
pupils  over  12,  who  have  ''  passed'*  grade  VII,  or  necessitous  pupils  orei 
13,  who  have  attended  60  days  within  14  cocsecutive  weeks,  are  exempt 

i,     Bavaria,  13  to  16  years  in  secular  Sunday  Sch<  ols. 

/.     Saxony,  special  dispensation  after  7  years*  attendance,  and   1  year  more   ibr 
ignorance. 
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TABLE   VII 


lows  an  advance  all  along  the  line,  except  in  the  item  of  wall 

As  it  may  be  of  value  to  those  interested , in  studying  the  cor- 

rinciples  of  valuation  and   assessment  to   compare  the  table  and 

ision  of  the  report  of  1897,  pages  xix  and  xx,  with  a  table  com- 

from  this  year's  statistics,  I  have  prepared  the  following  columns 
iring  the  rate  of  taxation  in  each  county  with  that  of  the  others 
'ith  its  own  rate  of  the  preceding  year.  The  rate  for  the  province, 
e  of  the  City  of  Halifax,  appears  t>  have   risen   fi*om  66  to  63 

while  that  of  the  city  falls  from  45  to  44  cents  : 


County. 


Sections 

having 

School. 


Valuation 
of  property 
in  Sections. 


Valuation 

of 
Average 


Average 

Assessm  ent 

in  each 


Section.  .    Section. 


Rate 

per 

$100, 

1898. 


Rate 

per 

$100, 

1897. 


lOTO 

ia  .. 
lond 


1 


ness , 

Breton . . . . 

Lirne 

IX  County 


iburg  .. 
juth... 
2ster  .. 

IS  

erland 
)nish  .. 
.X  City 
jolis  ... 


74 
66 
65 

124 

151 

116 
62 

125 
78 
93 

138 
72 

122 
45 

149 

72 

1 

99 

98 


ro  ' 


745,453' 
512,185 
629,327 
4,751,616 
1,245,265 
3,410,071 
1,452,653 
3,671,636 
2,181,500 
4,042,733 
4,151,576 
6,326,877; 
5,041,406j 
1,048,742; 
7,217,646 
1,813,314 
24,260,962 
4,161,894 
5,061,485 


$10,074 
7,760 
9,682; 
38,319 
8,247 
29,3971 
23.429 
29.373 
27,968 
43,470 
30,084 
87  873 
41,325 
23,305 
48,440 
25,184; 

42,030 
51,648 


184$1.82 
1081  1.39 


Scotia :  1750   §81,726,341  $4t>,7003 


,ia  with-l     ^rj^,j    $57,459,379;$32,852 
X  City...  )\  I 


Scotia  with- 
alifa 


$  .60 
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The  High  Schools. 

The  Tables  showing  the  details  of  the  educational  work  done  in 
le  academies  and  other  high  schools  indicate  generally  the  same 
>nditions  as  last  year. 

The  Provincial  examinations,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  Table 
CXIII,  pages  40  to  42,  show  that  the  work    in  these  institutions  has 
3een  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before.     See  the  summary  statement 
made  on  page  ii  preceding. 

There  are  some  subjects,  however,  which  cannot  be  well  tested  by 
written  examination,  such*as  laboratory  work,  reading  and  speaking, 
singing,  good  manners,  calisthenics,  military  drill,  and  the  formation 
of  good  character  generally.  A  great  deal  of  influence  is  exerted  on 
the  pupil  bj'  the  general  tone  of  the  institution.  But  written  examin- 
ations do  not  measure  these  elements,  and  it  is  feared  that  for  this 
reason  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  schools  to  neglect  them  for  such 
kind  of  drill  as  helps  to  score  points  at  examination.  Perhaps  the 
conditions  of  the  award  of  the  academy  grants  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  serve  better  as  a  premium  on  the  best  "  all  round"  work  of  these 
institutions.  The  local  public  examinations  are  expected  to  test  these 
elements  specially. 

New  Buildings. 

Good  Vmilding  arc  still  going  up ;  and  everyone  now  put  up  is 
superior  to  the  best  buildings  of  twenty  years  ago,  especially  in  point 
of  warming  and  ventilation.  Within  the  year,  the  Windsor  County 
Academy  and  Common  School  building  has  l>een  completed,  as  well 
as  the  Queen's  County  Academy  and  Common  School  building  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  Public  buildings  for  High  and  Common  Schools  at 
Steliarton  in  Pictou  C(»unty  and  Oxford  in  Cumberland  County,  all  of 
which  are  photogravured  in  this  report.  The  Yarmouth  new  County 
Academy  building  will  be  completed  early  in  1899. 

Teac^hers'  Examinations. 

The  Teachers'  Minimum  Professional  Qualification  Examination 
was  attended  more  largely  than  ever  before,  with  a  greater  percentage 
Df  successt'iil  candidates.  A  summary  of  the  results  at  each  examina- 
tion station  is  given  below  : 

Total.  First.  Secoinl.  Third.  Failed. 

Amherst 8              ..                  3                  5  .. 

Annapolis 8              ..                  ..                  5  3 

33             ..                12                12  9 

4  10 


.  • 
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Total. 

Bridgewater  11 

Canso 3 

Chelicamp 5 

Church  Point  10 

Digby,... 17 

Guysboro 6 

Halifax 77. 

Kentville    24 

Liverpool  22 

Lockeport 10 

Lunenburg  27 

Maitland 9 

liargaree  Forks  10 

Middleton  16 

New  Glasgow 27 

North  Sydney 13 

Oxford 18 

Parrsboro    10 

Pictou 33 

Port  Hawkesbury 8 

Port  Hood 24 

Eiver  John 7 

Sheet  Harbor  3 

Shelburne  11 

Sherbrooke  4 

Springhill   4 

Stellarton    2 

St.  Peter's 18 

Sydney 31 

Tatamagouche 17 

Tiuro 39 

lYindsor  17 

"Wolfville 1 

Tarmouth   11 


Firat. 


7 

1 
1 

.  . 

1 

.  • 

1 


econd. 

Third. 

Fftiled 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

•  . 

.  . 

4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

10 

7 

•  • 

3 

2 

I 

53 

15 

2 

12 

11 

•  • 

11 

10 

.  • 

4 

6 

.  • 

7 

18 

1 

3 

6 

•  • 

.  . 

3 

S 

4 

12 

.  • 

4 

16 

7 

1 

7 

m0 

0 

4 

11 

3 

2 

6 

1 

16 

13 

. . 

4 

3 

1 

4 

16 

4 

2 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3 

•  • 

1 

3 

•  • 

■  • 

2 

•  • 

3 

7 

8 

3 

24 

4 

2 

10 

5 

21 

16 

.  • 

10 

6 

1 

656 


21 


233 


8 


320 


82 


Salaries. 

The  average  salaries  of  teachers  as  shown  in  Tables  XIV  and  XV 
have  ceased  their  upward  movement  in  part,  it  would  appear.  Yet 
«it  the  same  time  the  salaries  of  the  best  teachers  have  risen  in  many 
quarters.  The  lowering  is  mainly  due  to  the  competition  of  the 
young  and  untrained  teachers  in  sections,  where  the  trustees  do  not 
value  competency  so  much  as  cheapness.  This  state  of  affairs 
plainly  indicates  the  arrival  of  a  time  when  it  is  convenient  in  the 
interests  of  the  trustees  as  well  as  of  professional  teachers,  that 
the   standard   should   again   be   slightly  elevated. 
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Perhaps  the  class  A  teacher  in  a  superior  coitimon  school,  where 
everything  is  in  first  class  condition  with  respect  to  building,  apparatus, 
and  equipment  as  well  as  the  manner  of  instruction,  should  receive  a 
little  more  recognition  than  if  he  were  simply  a  class  B  teiicher. 
Why  should  we  not  aim  at  making  the  back  bone  of  our  pedogogical 
staff  in  the  future,  the  "  A  "  teacher  ?  If  any  one  is  going  to  remain 
a  lifetime  in  the  profession,  it  is  most  desirable  that  he  should  have 
as  much  culture  as  possible.  A  well  educated,  permanent  teacher  in 
a  section  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for  good 
in  the  community. 

The  Colleges. 

On  page  37  the  statistics  of  our  colleges  are  given.  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  Ste.  Anne  are  affiliated  with  the  public  high  school  system, 
and  the  students  in  attendance  were  included  in  the  statistics  of  the 
county  academies.  The  number  of  students  in  the  unaffiliated  Colleges 
are  as  follows:  Kings,  30;  Presbyterian  College,  44  ;  Acadia,  142; 
Dalhousie,  362.     Total,  578  ;  being  an  increase  of  28  during  the  year. 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association 

Which  held  its  first  convention  in  Montreal  in  1892,  its  second  in 
Toronto  in  1895,  held  its  third  meeting  in  Halifax  during  the  first 
week  in  Aucjust,  with  an  enrolment  of  about  730  re<;ular  members. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  membership  and  financial  support  from  the 
various  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  it  was  by  far  the  most  succes.sful 
convention  of  the  Association  yet  held.  In  all  other  respects  it  was 
probably  equal  to  the  best.  As  it  was  aided  by  the  Nova  Scotiaa 
Education  Department,  the  minutes  are  published  as  a  matter  of 
record  in  the  append!. x,  page  193.  The  papers  and  proceedings  are 
being  published  in  a  large  volume  by  the  Association. 

The  Appendices. 

In  the  statistical  tables  and  particularly  in  th^  appendix  will  be 
found  references  wore  or  less  full  to  all  our  educational  institutions. 
Some  of  the  reports  appended  are  very  full  and  some  are  of  great 
value,  as  will  be  perceived  on  their  perusal.  In  the  interests  of 
brevity,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  refer  here  to  each  one 
of  them.  The  mining  schools  are  the  only  public  institutions  which 
are  not  represented  in  them,  and  th«'V  are  practically  the  same  as 
summed  in   my  reports  of  1896  and   1897. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 
Superintendent  of  Eklucation. 
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TABLE   XVI. 

Apportionment  of  County  Fund  to  Trustees  for  Year  ended  July,  1898. 


Municipal- 
ities. 


AnnapoliB. 
Antigonuh 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester. 
Cumberland 

£>gby 

Clare 

Guysboro  . . 
St.  Mary's. 
Halifax  Co 
Hants  East 
Hants  West 
Inverness . 

Kings 

Lunenburg 
Chester .  , . 

Pictou  

Queens 

Richmond . 
Shelburne  . 
Barrington 
Victoria.  . . 
Yarmouth. 
Argyle 


^  s  a> 

5  «  — 
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C8 

*3  O 

o  C 
G  0) 
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»-•  o 
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o  * 
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d 


a 
O 


®  9" 


CO  ^ 

S  c«ii 

o  C  o 
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511,898 
314,140 
889,067' 
544,870 
1,005,323 
318,802 
225,201 
285,404 
94,169 
654,793 
245,814 
228,276 
563.881 
558,835 
698,934 
129,166 
867.545 
259,803 
3,30,828 
219,946 
201,132 
229,651 
379,5S4 
265,979 


2,855  10! 
1,813  96! 
4,243  31 1 
3,222  12, 
4,899  60| 
1,6.39  63 
1,11200 
1,596  87 

543  89: 
3,045  81 1 
1 ,445  86' 
1 ,227  99 
3,931  88; 
3,015  63 
3,501  79; 

652  13' 
4,330  83' 
1 ,489  95! 
1,866  71, 
1,1.30  36' 

947  ^'4 
]  ,676  30 
1,727  16 
1.079  74 


Total  1898  |  10,023,041 


1897. 


9,653,884 


$  52,996  46 
52,336  93 


Increase. . .  j   369, 1 57  $      659  53 
Decrease 


2,575 
2,719 
5,623 
2,652 
4,783 
1,670 
1,172 
1,822 

595 
5,072 
1,109 
1,411 
3,407 
3,051 
3,446 

812 
5,569 
1,618 
2,080 

928 
1.026 
l,;)-9 
1,617 
1,341 


18 
64 
41 
33 
24 
09 
04 
45 
29 
75 
10 
85 
92 
97 
01 
79 
67 
66 
00 
17 
53 
70 
42 
38 


S 


75  00 
75  00 
112  50 
337  50 
150  00 
177  48 
122  52 
393  82 
131  18 

37  50 
.36  83 

38  12 
75  00 

450  00 
4.33  72 

91  28 
187  50 

75  00 

75  00 

76  56 
73  44 


00  rrt   r* 

*S  -^  *i 


261  06 
188  94, 


$58,097  59'  $3,675  00 
60,252  68;  2,550  00 


$  2,155  09 


O  C  c-  '*-' 


o 


ctsQW 
O 


$ 


o 

u 

C8 


a 
a 
o 

*  s 

O     P4 

H 


O 

a 


& 


s 
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.300  00 

225  00 

375  00 

375  00 

525  (K) 

44  .37 

30  63 

.56  26; 

18  741 

225  00 

258  16 

266  84 

300  00 

225  00 

309  80 

65  20 

300  00 


300  00 
191  41 
183  59 
75  00 
26106 
188  94 


5,805  28 
4,833  60 

10,.354  22 
6,586  95 

10,357  84 
3,531  57 
2,437  19 
3,869  40 
1,289  10 
8,381  06 
2,850  00 
2,944  80 
7,714  80 
6,742  60 
7,691  32 
1,621  40 

10,388  00 
3,183  61 
4,321  71 
2,326  50 
2,231  40 
3,741  00 
3,866  70 
2,799  00 


$5,100  00  $119,869  05 
4,462  50  119,602  11 


$1,125  00  $  637  50$   266  94 


$103 
1  59 
134 
1  00 

98 
107 
1  08 
1  34 
1  29 
1  60 

93 
121 
1  25 
1  13 
104 
1  32 
1  34 
1  28 
128 

91 
109 
177 

91 
1  08 


$124 
1  34 


$  10 


GOVERNMENT    AID   TO   POOR  SECTIONS. 


TABLE    XVII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections. 


COUNTIES. 


Paid  by  Government  over  ami 
above  the  ordinary  Grants  towards 
Salaries  of  Teachers  employed  in 
Poor  Sections. 


First  Half  Year.  Second  Half  Year. 


Annapolis  . . 
Antigi)nish .  . 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester.  . 
Cumberland. 

Di^by 

Guysboro  .  .  . 

Halifax 

Hants 

Inverness  .  .  . 

Kings 

Lunenburi;.  . 

Pictou 

Queens 

Riehnumd. .  . 
Shelbunie  .  . 
Victoria.  .  .  . 
Yai  mouth .  . 


Total  1898 
"      1897 


Increase . 
Decrease 


$114 
106 

94 
150 
150 
115 

68 
112 
130 
150 
154 
138 
183 

98 
105 

37 

73 
101 


21 

39 
97 
00 
00 
04 
49 
11 
19 
00 
32 
87 
56 
33 

71 
18 

36 
62 


S2029  35 
2271  21 


S109 

117 

144 

150 

150 

115 

92 

141 

131 

150 

133 

120 

128 

105 

111 

34 

84 

87 


48 
39 
33 
00 
00 
70 
45 
74 
15 
00 
87 
51 
47 
18 
90 
44 
27 
48 


$2108  36 
2037  07 

$  71  29 


total 


$  223  69 
223  78 
239  30 
300  00 
300  00 
230  74 
160  94 

253  8:> 

261  34 
300  00 
288  19 

254  38 

262  03 
203  51 
217  61 

71  62 
157  63 
189  10 

$4137  71 
4308  28 


$  241  86   i  $  170  57 
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TABLE    XVIM. 


Poor  Sections — Special  County  Aid. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


XT      u       r  i.1        I  Amount  of   County   Assess- 
Number  of  these       ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^J^  g^^^^,^ 

over   and    above    ordinary 
allowance. 


Sections  having 
Schools. 


apolis,  County  of. 
gonish, 


i< 


i: 


(( 


u 


Breton,     " 
h  ester, 
iberland,      " 
iy.  District  of 
e, 

sboro, 
lary's 

fax.    County  of 

ts,  District  of  East 

ts,  District  of  VV^est 

rness,  Countv  of 

inburg    and    New     Dublin, 

District  of 

iter,  District   of 

)U,  County  of 

;ns,         ^-  

uiond,    **  

burne,  District  of 

ington, 

ir\n,    Countv    of  . 

nouth,  District  of 

;le, 


«    •  •    •    •    • 


Total,  1898 
1897 


Increa.se 
Decrease 


23 

13 

17 

29 

26 

Hi 

7 

7 

4 

24 

12 

7 

26 

26 

16 

4 

17 

15 

14 

4 

4 

13 

10 

4 


338 
339 


S195  45 

139  92 

183  69 

283  84 

254  23 

183  01 

S6   38 

83  92 

46  04 

302  61 

113  54 

117  13 

314  37 

266  26 

152  15 

39  87 

186  21 

152  69 

166  84 

54  34 

38  18 

177  49 

92  21 

37  80 


S3668  17 
3762  41 


$  94  24 
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TABLE    XXIV. 

SUMMARY    OF   GOVERNMENT    GRANTS   FOR   EDUCATION, 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30th,  1898. 


Provincial  Grants  to  Teachers, $182,592  19 

County  Academy  Grants 16,940  00 

Examination  (gross) 5,301  15 

Inspection 13,800  00 

Normal  and  Model  Schools 9,455  00 

Travelling  Expenses  Normal  School  Students 1,635  50 

School  of  Agi'iculture 1650  00 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 5,737  80 

School  for  the  Blind 4,500  00 

Government  Night  Schools :....  813  80 

Summer  School  of  Science 100  00 

Expenses  (office) 1,173  62 

Salariesv .' 3,400  00 

Travelling  Expenses,  Superintendent 400  00 

Dominion  Educational  Association 500  00 

$247,998  76 

Less— Refund  Provincial  Grants $  117  04 

Less — Examination  Fees 2044  00 

2,161  04 

$245,837  72 
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APPENDIX  A. 


REPORT  OF  NORMAL  S0HOOL. 


ITo  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — The  enrollment  of  students  during  the  session  of  1897-8 
c*oniprised  twelve  in  the  class  taking  the  course  for  Academic  diploma, 
^ixty-six  in  that  for  the  diploma  of  first  rank,  common  school,  thirty- 
s?5ix  in  that  for  second  rank,  and  thirty-eight  in  that  for  third  rank, 
vnaking  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty- two.  Of  those  in  the  Academic 
cjlass,  eight  were  college  graduates  (seven  of  Dalhousie  and  one  of 
Acadia),  and  four  entered  the  class  on  the  Academic  High  School 
Certificate  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

We  awarded  seven  Academic  diplomas,  fifty-two  of  first  rank, 
"forty -three  of  second  rank,  and  forty-five  of  third  rank,  in  all  one 
liundred  and  forty -seven.  Four  of  the  college  graduates,  not  having 
obtained  high  school  certificate  of  grade  **  A,"  were  awarded  diploma 
of  first  rank,  but  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  academic  diploma  when 
tihey  have  qualified  themselves  for  license  by  securing  the  correspond- 
insT  certificate. 

We  have  also,  on  inspector's  certificate  of  successful  work  in  the 
«5chool  room,  advanced  the  rank  of  twenty-three  graduates  of  former 
years, — ten  from  first  rank  to  academic  rank,  seven  from  second  rank 

to  first  rank,  and  six  from  third  rank  to  .second  rank. 

• 

I  may  be  allowed  here  to  remark  that  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  receive  testimonials  of  the  success  of  those  who  had  not  while  at 
the  Normal  School  shown  such  teaching  skill  as  to  justify  us  in  giving 
them  the  diploma  which  they  had  labored  to  secure.  I  learn  through 
inspectors  that  some  of  these  students  of  whom  we  were  doubtful 
have  become  better  practical  teachers  than  have  others  of  whose 
future  success  we  felt  more  confident.  This  is  not  very  surprising. 
The  Normal  Sch<X)l  instructors  in  determining  the  rank  of  students 
must  form  their  judgment  in  large  measure  from  the  scholarship  of 
the  candidates  and  their  ability  to  teach  what  they  know  to  the  classes 
that  are  from  time  to  time  placed  under  them.  While  these  are 
important  qualifications  of  a  teacher  they  do  not  constitute  all  the 
essentials.     Success  is  dependent  also  on  elements  of  character,  such 
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as  fidelity,  self-control,  and  attention  to  little  things,  and  in  no  small 
degree,  too,  on  that  most  essential  commodity  known  as  common 
sense.  These  are  qualities  which,  it*  .they  do  not  come  thn»ugh 
heredity,  certainly  cannot  be  developed  during  a  few  months  atten- 
dance at  the  Normal  School. 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  all  who  take  a  course  at  the  Normal 
School  will  turn  out  to  be  successful  teachers*.  *We  do  not  tind  such 
results  in  other  lines  of  work,  and  I  believe  that  the  per  centage  of 
failures  among  teachers  is  no  higher  than  it  is  among  those  pursuing 
other  vocations. 

In  this  connection  I  am  led  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  much 
inferior  work  in  our  schools  is  due  to  defective  .scholarship  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  The  pupil  teacher  enters  the  Normal  School 
already  possessed  of  his  credentials  as  regards  scholarship.  Too 
freijuently  in  the  lower  grades,  however,  the  high  school  certificate 
does  not  represent  very  great  attainments  in  important  subjects. 
Through  the  help  of  a  little  Latin  and  French,  so  little  as  to  be 
worth  nothing  in  the  make-up  of  a  te.icher,  the  pass  aggregate  has 
been  reached,  though  knowledge  of  English  or  some  other  essential  sub- 
ject is  so  defective  as  .to  be  of  little  more  value  than  is  his  modicum  of 
French  or  Latin.  It  is  our  aim  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  in  the 
scholarship  of  our  students,  but  within  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  special  work  of  the  Nonnal 
School,  we  are  able  to  secure  only  partial  success. 

A  forward  movement  that  I  have  for  several  years  been  hoping  to 
see  realized  is  the  complete  elimination  of  third-class  teachers  from 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  province.  While  I  freely  concede  that  some 
teachers  of  this  class  have  such  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects  as 
enables  them  to  do  fairly  satisfactory  work,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  have  not  sufficient  scholarship  to  make 
them  safe  instructors  of  our  youth.  This  is  specially  true  as  regards 
knowledge  of  English.  Concurrently  with  this  step  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  measure  for  securing  higher  remuneration  to 
teachers;  for  increased  cost  may  be  regarded  an  unavoidable  con- 
dition of  better  quality.  Especially  will  it  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  helping  the  weak  .sections.  And  here,  at  the  risk  of 
over-stepping  ti\e  proper  limitations  of  this  report,  I  beg  to  urge  upon 
your  attention,  Mr.  Superintendent,  the  imperative  need  of  a  complete 
re-organization  of  our  school  communities.  It  is  time  that  we  aban- 
doned the  system  of  making  little  areas  of  three  or  four  miles  square, 
known  as  sections,  the  unit  of  organization  and  support  With  an 
enlarged  unit,  as  a  township,  placed  un  ler  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
havint^  all  the  schools  within  its  limits  under  their  control,  and  a 
general  iun<l  raised  by  an  assessment  on  this  territory  for  the  support 
of  these  schools,  I  feel  assured  the  educational  condition  of  the  prov- 
ince would  be  greatly  improved.  Under  a  single  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, matters  would  soon  so  adjust  themselves  that  there  would  l>e  a 
close  approach  to  equality  of  burden  and  of  privileges  throughout  the 
territorv.  There  would  also  be  established  such  conditions  as  would 
tend  to  secure  progress.     Each  locality  would  compare  its  school  with 
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the  others  under  the  same  management  and  would  insist  on  having  a 
school  equal  to  theTbest.  In  many  localities  the  scheme  here  suggested 
would  in  due' time  result  in  the  consolidation  of  sections,  giving  one 
central  graded  school  in  place  of  several  miscellaneous  schools,  the 
general  outcome  of  which  will  be  vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  education  given  and  decrease  of  cost  as  compared  with  what  is  now 
experienced. 

While  gratefully  acknowledging  the  recognition  given  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  claims  ot  the  Kindergarten,  in 
the  small  increase  of  the  grant  for  its  support,  I  regret  that  it  was 
not  deemed  expedient  to  make  this  important  adjunct  of  the  Normal 
School  an  integral  porticm  of  the  Institution.  I  trust  that  this  ques- 
tion may  be  re-considered,  even  though  as  regards  support  present 
conditions  be  allowed  to  remain. 

I  have  further  to  report  that  our  Manual  Training  Room  and 
Laboratory  are  entirely  too  small  to  meet  present  requirements.  This 
is  really  becoming  a  serious  obstruction  to  effective  work.  With  the 
larger  classes  lessons  have  to  be  duplicated,  or  even  more  frequently 
repeated,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  part  of 
the  Academic  qualifications  needs  to  be  more  carefully  and  thoroughly 
reviewed,  I  migl)t  almost  say  taught  anew,  then  do  the  science  sub- 
jects. Attainments  in  these  subjects  have  been  gained  chiefly  from 
books,  and,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  are  nearly  worthless  either 
for  mental  discipline  or  for  practical  .use  in  the  affairs  of  life.  With- 
out full  laboratory  equipments  the  Normal  School  can  do  little  along 
these  lines  for  the  improvement  of  students.  I  trust  that  the  new 
building  for  the  School  of  Agriculture  will  be  placed  on  the  Normal 
School  grounds,  and  that  the  defects  to  which  I  have  called  attention 
will  be  remedied, 

» 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  R  CALKIN, 

Principal. 
Truro,  N,  ,%  Sept.  Ist,  18DS. 
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STUDENTS  OF  SESSION  1897-98. 


AWARDED  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMAS. 


Archibald,  Mary  A Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Cummin^,  Edward,  B.  A Halifax , .  . .  Halifax. 

Eraser,  William  P New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Lawson,  William  A Wallace Cumberland. 

McKay,  Mary  A.,  B.  A Halifax Halifax. 

Smith,  A.  W,  Leslie Truro Colchester. 

Wilkie,  Florence  A.,  B.  A , .  Halifax Halifax. 


QUALIFIED   FOR   ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA   ON    OBTAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE  A,— IN 

THE  MEANTIME  HOLDING  FIRST  RANK. 


Armstrong,  Alfred  H.,  B.  A .Granville  Ferry Annapolis. 

Gumming,  Melville,  B.  A Truro Colchester. 

MacLean,  Stewart  C,  B.  A New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Shaw,  Percy  J.,  B.  A Berwick Kings. 


QUALIFIED    FOR  ACADEMIC    RANK    AFTER   ONE   YEAR' 
SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING— IN  THE  MEANTIME 
HOLDING  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA. 


Grant,  Mary  S,  B.  A Port  Morien Cape  Bretoim- 


AWARDED  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Archibald,  Emma  A Yarmouth .Yarmouth. 

Aymar,  William  M Little  River Digby. 

Ballantyn(^  Janet  W Woodburn Pictou. 

Bancroft,  George  R Springhill Cumberland. 

Barnes,  Lila  J Maccan  Station Cumberland. 

Bruce,  W.  Archibald Shelburne Shelburna 
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Carter,  Harriet Truro Colchester. 

Cossitt,  Ethel  J Smith's  Cove Digby. 

Creed,  Harriott  M Mill  Villnge Queens. 

Creelman,  Jt-an Maitland Hants. 

Cumming,  Isabel  K Westville Pictou. 

Delancey,  Arnold  J Middleton Annapolis. 

Denton,  Kelsey  C Little  River Digby. 

Drekson,  Ethel Truro Colchester. 

Fanning,  Mautl  I Halifax Halifax. 

Finlayson,  John  N Merigomish Pictou. 

Fraser,  Wellesley New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Frost,  Myrtie  B Little  River Digby. 

Fultz,  George  VT Lower  Sackville  ....  Halifax. 

Gillis,  Maud Port  Hawkesbur}'.  .  .Inverne^^s. 

Gilroy,  J.  Richard Springhill Cumberland. 

Hamilton,  Helena  H Avondale Hants. 

Hardy,  Alburne  N Lydgate Shelburne. 

Harlow,  Arthur  C Lockeport " 

Harvie,  Alice  B Summerville Hants. 

Hennigar,  Annie Noel 

Holesworth,  Mabel  C Shubenacadie 

Hunt,  May Acacia  Valley Digby. 

Leonard,  Susie  A Paradise Annapolis. 

Love,  Rachel  P Fort  Lawrence Cumberland. 

McDonald,  Donald  J Whycocomagh Inverness. 

Macdonald,  Muriel  L North  Sydney Cape  Breton. 

MacKay,  John  McD Lydgate Shelburne. 

Marsters,  Eva  M Summerville Hants. 

Meek,  John  G Brooklyn " 

Milner,  Lilias  A Round  Hill Annapolis. 

Morse,  Carrie  A Bridgetown " 

Patterson,  Grace  H.  . .  .  .■ Truro Colchester. 

Pearsons,  Kate  E Grafton Kings. 

Richardson,  Louisa  V Centre  Rawdon Hants. 

Roy,  Harriet New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Schnare,  Lillie  A North  West Lunenburg. 

Stephens,  Emma  L Tenny  Cape Hants. 

Sutherland,  Angusina Pictou Pictou. 

Swaine,  J.  Malcolm Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Tynan,  Joanna  C Halifax Halifax. 

Welton,  Jennie Kingston Kings. 


It 


QUALIFIED  FOR  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA  ON  OBTAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF   GRADE   B— IN 

THE  MEANTIME  HOLDING  SECOND  RANK. 


Rennie,  Margaret  O Truro Colchester. 

Wilson,  Estella  L Bridgevvater Lunenburg. 
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QUALIFIED    FOR     FIRST    RANK    DIPLOMA    AFTER     ONE 
YEAR  OF    SUCCESSFUL    TEACHING— IN    THE 
MEANTIME  HOLDING  SECOND  RANK. 


Baker,  Lyde  C Fort  Lavvrence Cumberland. 

Bolser,  Frank  A Spa-  Springs Annapolis. 

Bool,  Annie  A Truro Colchester. 

Dill,  Ethel  E St.  John N.  B. 

Forbes,  Addie  K Mill  Villatre Queens. 

Harding,  Harry  F Truro ^  .  .C(dehester. 

Lodge,  Sarah  E Port  Howe Cumberland. 

McDonald,  William  W Lockeport Shelburne. 

McDouGfall,  John  C Truro Colchester. 

McLellan,  Lottie Brook  Held " 

McLeod,  Alice North  Sydney Cape  Breton. 

Margeson,  J.  Willis Berwick Kings. 

Puniy,  James  D S|)ringhill   Cumberland. 

Rines,  Alfred Maitland Hants. 

Spencer,  Linnie  G.   Great  Village Colchester. 

Wells,  Clara Halifax Halifax. 


AWARDED  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Baker,  Mary East  Sheet  Harbor.  . Halifax. 

Barnhill,  Lizzie  E Lower  Onslow Colchester. 

Barnhill,Ida "  

Borden,  Ida  C Hantsport Hants. 

Boudreau,  Joseph  C Cheticamp Inverness. 

Clarke,  Josephine  W Halifax Halifax. 

Daniels,  Mildred  W Chester Lunenbarg. 

Douglas,  Jjinetta  M North  River Colchester. 

Fulton,  Jessie Central  Onslow " 

Fultz,  Antoinette  E Sackville Halifax. 

Higgs,  Bes.sie  R Shubenacadio Hants. 

Hirtle,  Bratrice  M  L Mahone  Station   . .  .  .Lunenburg. 

Johnson,  Josephine  S Mid.  Musquodoboit.  .Halifax. 

MacCuidv,  Harriet Clifton Colchester. 

Mclnto.sh, Florence Lower  South  River.  .  Antigonish. 

McLellan,  John  A Kempt  Road Richmond. 

McRae,  Fraser  A Baddeck Victoria. 

Mattsson,  Elianore  M Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

Newcombe,  Susie  M Bridge  water ** 

Peterson,  Lizzie  M Truro Colchester. 

Pothier,  Maggie  M Tusket  Wedge Yarmouth. 

Robinson,  Mary  L Upper  Kennetcook  .  .Hants. 

Scott,  Georiro  H Selma 

Totten,  Annie Debert  Station Colchester. 

Williams,  Mary  L Moschelle Annapolis. 
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QUALIFIED  FOR  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMA  ON  OBTAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE  C— IN 

THE  MEANTIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RANK. 


CoflSn,  Sophia  J Brtrrington Shelburna 

*Demmon.s,  Lelia  L Ellershouse Hants. 

Forbes,  M.  Gertrude Mill  Village Queens. 

McCulloch,  Maggie  J Moose  Creek Hants. 

Smith,  Lorena  J Centreville Shelburne. 

Sutherland,  Libbie Selina Hants. 


QUALIFIED    FOR    SECOND    RANK    DIPLOMA    AFIER    ONE 
YEAR'S   SUCCESSFUL   TEACHING,— IN   THE  MEAN- 

TIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RANK. 


McLeod,  Anna  B Pugvvash Cumberland. 

Messenger,  Milledge  W Tremont Kings. 

Tompkins,  Mary  E East  Margaree Inverness. 

Webber,  Annie  E Burncoat Hants. 

Withrow,  Spencer Shubenacadie " 


AWARDED  THIRD  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Amiro,  Rosie  M Lower  East  Pubnico .  Yarmouth. 

Atwater,  Harold  E Baddeck Victoria. 

Banks,  Elstella  M Lawrencetown Annapolis. 

Bourque,  Mary  N Eel  Brook Yarmouth. 

Brundige,  Ethel Sheet  Harbor Halifax. 

Carew,  Maud Stewiacke Colchester. 

Chiasson,  Ailelard Grand  Etang. Inverness. 

Davison,  Stella  J Montrose Colchester. 

Deveau,  Ann  L Mavilette l^igby. 

Doucet,  Moses  C Grand  Etang Inverness. 

Hamilton,  Dorothy Brookiield Colchester. 

Henderson,  Minnie  B Wallace  Bridge Cumberland. 

Hume,  Etta  M Chester Lunenburg. 

Hureau,  Helen Cape Auguet,Arichat.  Cape  Breton. 

Johnson,  Mai  tha  E Eastville,  U.  Stew'ke .  Colchester. 

Keillor,  Emma  A Amherst  Point Cumberland. 

Langley,  John Barra  Head Richmond. 

McCabe,  Alice Parrsboro' Cumberland. 

McConnell,  Margaret Tatamagouche Colchester. 

Mclnnis,  Eliza  M Shenacadie Cape  Breton. 
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QUALIFIED    FOR     FIRST    RANK    DIPLOMA    AFTER     ONE 
YEAR  OF    SUCCESSFUL    TEACHING— IN    THE 
MEANTIME  HOLDING  SECOND  RANK. 


Baker,  Lyde  C Fort  Lawrence Cumherlanfl. 

Bolser,  Frank  A Spa-  Springs Annapolis. 

Bool,  Annie  A Truro Colchester. 

Dill.  Ethel  E St.  John N.  B. 

Forbes,  Addie  K Mill  Village, Queens. 

Harding,  Harry  F Truro ^  .  .Colchester. 

LfKJge,  Sarah  E Port  Howe Cumberland. 

McDonald,  William  W Lockoport Shelburne. 

McDougall,  John  C 'J'ruro Colchester. 

McLellan,  Lottie Brookfield " 

McLeod,  Alice North  Sy<lney Cape  Breton. 

Margeson,  J.  VVillis Berwick Kings. 

Purdy,  James  D S|)ringhill   Cumberland. 

Rine.s,  Alfred Maitland Hants. 

Spencer,  Linnie  G Great  Village Colchester. 

Wells.  Clara Halifax Halifax. 


AWARDED  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Baker,  Mary East  Sheet  Harbor. . Halifax. 

Barnhill,  Lizzie  E Lower  Onslow Colchester. 

Barnhill,Lla "  

Borden,  Ida  C Hantsport Hants. 

Boudreau,  Joseph  C Cheticamp Inverness. 

Clarke,  Josephine  W Halifax Halifax. 

Daniels,  Mildred  W Chester Lunenharg. 

Douglas,  Janetta  M North  River Colchester. 

Fulton,  Jessie ('entral  On.slow " 

Fultz,  Antoinette  E Sackville Halifax. 

Higgs,  Bessie  R Shubonacadie Hants. 

Hirtle,  Beatrice  ML Mahone  Station   ....  Lunenburg. 

Johnson,  Josephine  8 Mid.  Musquodoboit.  .Halifax. 

MacCurdv,  Harriet Clifton Colchester. 

Mcintosh, Florence Lower  South  River.  . Antigonish. 

McLellan,  John  A Kempt  Road Richmond. 

McRae,  Frascr  A Ba<ldeck  ....     Victoria. 

Mattsson,  Elianore  M Lunenburg Lunenbuif^. 

Newconibe,  Susie  M Bridge  water •* 

Peterson,  Lizzie  M Truro Colchester. 

Pothier,  Maggie  M Tusket  Wedge Yarmoath. 

Robinson,  Mary  L Upper  Kcnnetcook .  .Hants. 

Scott,  George  H Solnia " 

Totten,  Annie Debert  Station Colchester. 

Williams,  Mary  L Moscholle Annapolis. 
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QUALIFIED  FOR  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMA  ON  OBTAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE  C— IN 

THE  MEANTIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RANK. 


CoflSn,  Sophia  J Barrington Shelburna 

'Denjiuons,  Lelia  L Ellershouse Hants. 

Forbes,  M.  Gertrude Mill  Village Queens. 

McCulloch,  Maggie  J Moose  Creek Hants. 

Smith,  Lorena  J Centreville Shelburne. 

Sutherland,  Libbie Selma Hants. 


QUALIFIED    FOR    SECOND    RANK    DIPLOMA    AFIER    ONE 
YEAR'S   SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING,— IN   THE  MEAN- 

TIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RANK. 


McLeod,  Anna  B Pugwash Cumberland. 

Messenger,  Milledge  W Treniont Kings. 

Tompkins,  Mary  E East  Margaree Inverness. 

"Webber,  Annie  E Burncoat Hants. 

Withrow,  Spencer Shubenacadie " 


AWARDED  THIRD  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Amiro,  Rosie  M Lower  East  Pubnico.  Yarmouth. 

Atwater,  Harold  E Baddeck Victoria. 

Banks,  Estella  M Lawrencetown Annapolis. 

Bourque,  Mary  N Eel  Brook Yarmouth. 

Brundige,  Ethel Sheet  Harbor Halifax. 

Carew,  Maud Stevviacke Colchester. 

Chiasson,  Adelard Grand  Etang Inverness. 

Davi.son,  Stella  J Montrose Colchester. 

Deveau,  Ann  L Mavilette Digby. 

Doucet,  Mcses  C Grand  Etang Inverness. 

Hamilton,  Dorothy Brookiield Colchester. 

Henderson,  Minnie  B Wallace  Bridge Cumberland. 

Hume,  Etta  M Chester Lunenburg. 

Hureau,  Helen Cape Auguet,Arichat.  Cape  Breton. 

Johnson,  Maitha  E Eastville,  U.  Stew'ke. Colchester. 

Keillor,  Emma  A Amherst  Point Cumberland. 

Langley,  John Barra  Head Richmond. 

McCabe,  Alice Parrsboro' Cumberland. 

McConnell,  Margaret Tatamagouche Colchester. 

Mclnnis,  Eliza  M Shenacadie Cape  Breton. 
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MacKay,  Jepsie  A Big  Baddeck Victoria. 

McKenzie,  Kate  C Glenshee Pictou. 

McLennan,  Agnes  J Nyanza .Victoria. 

McNutt,  Rowena  E Lower  Stewiacke  . .  .Colchester. 

McRae,  Annie  M Middle  River Victoria. 

Parker,  Lillian  B Walton, HanLs. 

Purdv,  Fannie  R Wallace   Bridsje Cumberland. 

Ratchford,  Winnie New  Victoria  Mines. Cape  Breton. 

Ross,  Margaret  E Stake  Road Cumberland. 

Simpson,  Elizabeth  P Wallace  Bridge " 

Stockall,  Blanche  M Halifax Halifax. 

Surette,  Mary  F Hectanooga Digby. 

Thompson,  Bella Hillside Cape  Breton. 

Wilson,  Eva  J Belmont Colchester, 


COURSE  UNCOMPLETED. 


Bell,  Mary     Lower  Stewiacke  .^  .  Ciii  Chester. 

Chisholm,  Teresa North  Grant Antigonish. 

Henry,  Mary  A Upper  MusquodoboitHalifax. 

McGuire,  F.  Adelaide Salmon  River Guvsboro. 

Perry,  Geraldine Barton   Digb}'. 


ADVANCED  TO  ACADEMIC  RANK. 


Bigney,  Arthur  0 Mt.  Denson Hants. 

Cameron,  Edward  H Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Creed,  John  N Canso Guysboro. 

Fraser,  Daniel  A New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Hogg,  Henry  B Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Lawson,  Thoinas Grafton Kings. 

LewMs,  Bessie  B Truro Colchester. 

Logan,  Bessie  M  .  . "      " 

Marchant,  Laura  L Brooklyn  St Kings. 

Thomas,  Louise  L Truro Colchester. 
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ADVANCED  FROM  SECOND  TO  FIRST  RANK. 


Allen,  Stella Halifax Halifax. 

Conway,  Isabella  H Springhill Cumberland. 

Crowe,  Winifred  A Truro Colchester. 

Lainey ,  Bessie Port  Hawkesbury  . . .  Inverness. 

Pippy.  Frederick  G Springhill Cumberland. 

Pugh,  Ethel  M "         

Spencer,  Aggie Great  Village Colchester. 


ADVANCED  FROM  THIRD  TO  SECOND  RANK. 


Faulkner,  Beatrice New  Cumberland  . .  .Luaenburg. 

Frame,  Emma  M Shubenacadie Colchester. 

Johnson,  Blanche  B West  New  Annan... .  " 

Purdy,  Janie Westchester  Station .  Cumberland. 

Ritcey,  Sarah  M Ritcey's  Cove Lunenburg. 

Smallwood,  Lizzie Truro Colchester. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S  MEDAL'S. 


Silver  Medalisty 

George  W.  Fultz Sackville , , Halifax  Co. 

Bronze  Medcdiat, 

John  A.  McLellan Kempt  Road Richmond  Co 
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S0HOOL  OF  AGRISULTURE, 


.  Tkuro,  N.  S.,  N(w.  1st,  1898. 
A   H.  MacKay,  Ll  D., 

Superintendeiit  of  Educatimi. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  t^)  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Provincial  School  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  year.  I  have  brielly 
outlined  the  more  salient  features  of  the  historv  of  the  School  since 
its  establishment,  its  character  and  some  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  the  School  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  preceding  years,  except  for  the  lack  of  facilities  due  to  the  loss 
of  the  building  by  fire  on  the  2ist  of  March. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  SMITH, 

Princip((l  Schocl  of  Agriculture. 


THE  ACT  ESTABLISHING  THE  SCHOOL. 


AN   ACT    TO    ENCOURAGE    AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
a  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Provincial  Normal 
School. 

2.  It  .shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to 
define  particularly  the  duties  of  the  aforesaid  Lecturer,  with  reference 
to  the  following  general  objects  : — 

(a.)  Instructing  the  pupil  teachers  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
the  .sciences  bearingr  on  Aorriculture,  acconiincj  to  the  Provincial 
standards  of  examination,  as  announced  from  time  to  time. 

(b.)  Conducting  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural 
Science,  with  experiments  and  laboratory  practice,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  generally  who  may  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  Agriculture,  and  with  a  view  of  training  teachei*8 
for  the  special  schools  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
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(c.)  Inspecting  and  reporting  upon  any  schools  receiving  special 
grants  under  authority  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  the  teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture is  concerned. 

(d.)     Delivering  public   lectures  on   Agriculture  throughout   th& 
Province,  so  far  as  his  other  duties  will  permit. 

3.  Any  n:ale  teacher  of  the  first  class  (class  A  or  class  B),  who 
shall  have  attended  the  course  of  lectures  above  provided  for  and  shall 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  thereof,  shall 
be  entitled,  subj(3ct  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  named,  to  receive 
when  teaching  school,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  grant  of  his  class,  a 
special  grant  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  school  year,  or  ratably 
accc»rding  to  the  time  he  may  have  taught. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  diitv  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to 
frame  regulations  as  to  the  outfit  and  management  of  schools  in  charge 
of  teachers  holding  an  agricultural  diploma,  antl  claiming  the  special 
grant  aforesjiid  ;  and  without  the  <lue  observance  of*  such  regulations 
by  b  ith  trustees  and  teachers  the  special  grant  shall  in  no  case 
be  paid. 

o.  To  encourage  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  as  Agricultural 
instructors,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  distri- 
bute annually  a  sum  not  exci^eding  $250  as  prizes,  among  the  tivQ 
teachers  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  on  the  subjects  of  the 
course. 

6.  The  grants  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  annually  by  the  Legislature  for  Education. 


The  objects  of  this  Act  are  evident,  name'y  :  that  tejichers  shall, 
receive  better  instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Chemistry;  that 
the  bearing  of  these  upon  agriculture  shall  be  taught,  and  that  this 
instruction  shall  be  given  to  Normal  students;  further,  that  teachers 
desiring  it  may  receive  a  more  thorough  course  in  Agriculture  in  order 
to  prepare  them  to  teach  these  subjects  more  efficiently  in  the  public 
schools  :  anrl  that  young  men  in  general  may  take  such  a  course.  These 
teachers  may  conduct  local  agricultural  schools,  which  shjfcll  be  properly 
inspected. 

The  aim  of  the  Act  is  to  make  agricultural  instruction  a  living 
part  of  the  public  school  course,  to  take  agricultural  education  to  the 
farmer  and  place  it  within  his  reach  through  the  public  schools. 

This  Act  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  Hermon  W.  Smith,  B.  Sc  ,  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

Professor  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  (^'ornell  University  and  had 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  po-t-gra<luate  stu'ly  at  the  same  institution, 
4levoting  special  attention  to  Chemistry  and  Botany  and  their  relation 
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bo  Agriculture.  He  had  also  succeeded  Professor  Penhallow  as 
Chemist  at  the  Houghton  Farm  Experiment  Station,  where  he 
iiad  unusual  facilities  for  study  and  original  research.  In  Veterinary 
Science,  as  a  student  at  Cornell  University,  he  had  won  a  special 
prize  given  by  Prof.  Law,  based  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
Commenting  upon  his  appointment,  the  Morning  Chronicle  said: — 

"  The  jneasure  was  warmly  received  in  the  Legislature  and  carried 
with  the  approval  of  both  sides.  The  Premier  in  introducing  it, 
Frankly  acknowledged  that  it  was  an  experinient  which  possibly 
might  not  realize  all  that  was  looked  for,  but  expressed  confidence 
that  if  the  right  man  could  be  secured  for  the  place,  the  movement 
would  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  farming  interests  of  the 
Province. 

Since  the  pas>sing  of  the  Act  the  Government  have  been  corre- 
sponding with  parties  in  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  services  of  a  gentleman  possessing  the  special 
qualifications  required  in  the  new  department,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  they  have  been  successful.  Hermon  W.  Smith,  B.  Sc, 
of  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  new  chair.  He  is 
very  highly  recommended  by  the  Professors  of  Cornell  University, 
under  whom  he  studied.  He  graduated  in  the  course  of  Science,  but 
took  all  the  studies  of  the  Agricultural  course  jvs  well.  The  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  himself  a  farmer,  he  determined,  after  completing  his 
course  at  Cornell,  in  1883,  to  devote  himself  t*)  Agricultural  teaching 
and  accordingly  returned  to  the  Universitv  and  spent  a  year  in  post 
pjraduate  study  of  Chemistry  anrl  other  Sciences  as  specially  related 
bo  Agriculture.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Professor  of  Agricultural  and 
Analytical  Chemistry  in  Cornell,  certifies  to  Mr.  Smith's  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  he  has  chosen  for  life,  and  to  his  qualifications  for  the 
po.sition  at  Truro,  being  thoroughly  ac([uainted  with  the  practical 
details  of  farming,  and  especially  dairy  farming.  In  the  University 
be  took  all  the  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Law  in  Veterinary  Science,  and 
Jid  some  practical  work  besides,  for  which  he  gained  a  first  prize. 
Prof.  Caldwell  adds:  'In  my  own  department  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  he  is  thoroughly  proficient,  having  taken  much  extra  work 
in  it  as  a  student,  and  besides  having  served  as  Chemist  for  the 
Houghton  Farm  Experiment  Station  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  till 
they  were  obliged  to  suspend  the  work  for  want  of  f un<ls ;  in  this 
capacity  he  made  every  variety  of  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. 
He  has  laid  a  good  foundaticm  in  Botany,  and  I  think  also  in 
Entomology.  He  is  irreproachable  in  character,  and  a  most  industri- 
ous worker.' 

The  very  cordial  manner  in  which  the  Government's  proposals 
vere  received  in  the  Legislature  gives  assurance  that,  in  entering  upon 
;he  duties  of  his  new  position,  Mr.  Smith  will  be  warmly  welcomed, 
ind  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  all  for  the  success  of  his  labors. 
Bringing,  as  he  does,  to  the  service  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
;ice  and  science  of  farming  and  great  enthusiasm  fuv  his  work,  he 
leems  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  important  duties  he  has 
indertaken." 
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Tlie  first  term  of  the  school  was  beofun  in  the  southeast  basement 
room  in  the  Normal  School  buiMinf]r,  which  had  been  fitted  up  during 
the  fall,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Smith,  with  desks  and  apparatus 
for  this  pui-pose.  This  room  was  used  by  the  School  until  the  fall 
of  1893.  It  contained  12  desks  and  sinks  for  indivi<lual  students  to 
work  at  in  Chemistry,  besides  two  larger  desks  for  experiments 
requiring  larger  apparatus,  also  seats  and  desks  for  lectures  ami  reci- 
tations. The  room  was  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet.  In  these  modest 
quarters  the  School  open(Ml  its  first  session  with  two  pupils,  te.ichers 
desiring  to  take  the  course  as  "  Agricult'iral  Teachers."  Shortly  after- 
wards a  young  farmer  entered,  then  another,  until  the  attendance 
reached  seven  the  first  year  (l(SS5-6);  <Mght  the  second  year  (1886-7); 
twelve  the  third  year  (1M87-8) ;  ei^di teen  the  fourth  year  (1888-9): 
twenty-two  the  fifth  year  (1889-90):  twenty-five  the  sixth  year 
(1890-91):  twentv-six^^the  seventh  year  (1891-92);  fifty-nine  the 
eighth  year  (1892-93):  forty-two  the  ninth  year  (1893-9+) ;  forty- 
fi)ur  the  tenth  year  (1894-95):  fifty-four  the  eleventh  year (1895-96): 
ninetv-one  the  twelfth  year  (1897):  and  forty-seven  the  thirteenth 
year  0898). 

There  was  thus  a  total  registration  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
or  an   average  of  thirty -five    per   year. 

The  followinj;  table  shows  the  number  who  elected  to  attend  both 
institutions  at  the  same  time  and  those  who  attemled  this  school  inde- 
pendently of  the  Normal  School  : — 

Year.  Total  Attendance.       Also  nt  Normal.       Independent  of  NoriDal. 

1896 7  1  6 

1897 8  0  8 

1898 12  3  9 

1899... 18  1  17 

1890 25  1  24 

1891 23  1  22 

1892...- 26  0  26 

1893 59  29  30 

1894 42  15  27 

1895 44  12  32 

1896 54  23  31         • 

1897 91  31  60 

1898 47  5  41  (to  Nov.  Ist^ 

Kioni  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  first  some  .studeuti^^  t? 
havu  rlecttMl  to  attend  both  institutions  at  the  same  time;  this  r  -  )f 
necessity  rc(|iiired  that  in  one  or  the  other  they  took  a  partial  cours^  e. 
The  first  student  to  do  this  was  (Jeorge  B.  McGill,  of  Middlet(^- », 
who  t(jok  the  full  course  in  this  school  and  a  partial  course  in  i^'^i 
Normal  Scliool.  Others  have  done  tlie  same,  while  many  others  Iw^^^a 
taken  the  full  cours(;  in  the  Normal  and  a  partial  course  in  this  schocW 
at  the  same  time.  Such  students  have  frecjuently  returned  here  anrf 
completed  their  course.  A  number  have  studiecl  in  this  school  &nit 
and  tlien  attended  the  Normal. 


e 
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It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first  seven  years  very  few  were 
able  to  attend  bjth  institutions  at  the  same  time,  because  of  our  lim- 
ited facilities,  but  with  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  farm  the 
attendance  of  Normal  students  increased.  The  first  large  Normal 
class  was  in  1893,  when  nearly  ail  of  the  twenty-nine  took  a  course 
in  Dairyincf,  some  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  Nt)rmal 
closed  to  complete  their  course.  Since  then  these  students  from  the 
Normal  have  taken  various  courses,  n)ostly  in  Agriculture  and  Chemis- 
try, and  a  few  in  some  special  science  in  which  they  needed  instruction. 

Of  the  students  "  Independent  of  the  Normal,"  some  came  directly 
from  the  Normal  here,  others  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  ;  most 
of  these  took  the  rej^ular  course. 

On  September  28th,  1888,  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  in  closing  the 
Provincial  Exhibiti(m,  which  had  been  held  in  Truro  that  year,  spoke 
in  part  as  follows,  announcing  the  purchase  of  the  farm  for 
the  School : — 

"  Much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture  through 
exhibitions,  and  through  the  operations  of  the  agricultural  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  something  more  had  been  dem?mded.  There  had 
been  a  need  of  agricultural  education — of  something  that  would  tend 
to  elevate  the  pursuit  of  farming,  so  that  the  young  men  engaging  in 
that  great  field  of  labor  might  be  made  to  feel  that  their  work  was  not 
mere  drudgery,  but  a  .science  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  of  the  occu- 
pation of  their  brethren,  who  entered  the  learned  pn)fessions.  With 
thi.s  object  in  view,  the  present  Government  had  taken  the  .step  of 
establishing  a  chair  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School.  While  it  had  fallen  to  the  present  Government  to  act  in  this 
matter,  he  wished  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  need  of  agricultural 
education  had  previously  been  ably  and  persistently  pointed  out  by  a 
representative  of  Colchester,  with  whom  he  did  not  always  agree, 
but  whose  enthusiasm  on  that  sulject  ha  had  always  eidmired.  He 
had  reference  to  Col.  Blair,  late  M.  P.  P.  for  Colchester,  who  he  was 
glad  to  see  present  to-day.  The  chair  of  Agriculture  had  been 
assigned  to  Prcfessor  Snnth,  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States,  of 
whi»se  labors  Mr.  Fielding  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise. 
Professor  Suith's  only  complaint  had  been  that  he  had  not  had 
enough  room  to  work — that  there  was  need  of  a  farm  in  connection 
with  the  Sch<x)l  of  Agriculture,  so  that  the  theory  and  practice  might 
go  hand  in  hand.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had,  in  his 
opening  address,  referred  to  the  probability  of  a  farm  being  obtained 
somewhere  at  no  distant  day.  He  (Mr.  Fielding)  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  what  was  an  open  question  when  His  Honor  spoke  was 
now  a  settled  question.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
within  an  hour  or  two  he  had  completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  a  property  delightfully  situated  on  Bible  Hill,  Truro,  the  well- 
known  property  of  Edward  Blanchani,  with  lots  adjoining,  be- 
longing to  Rev.  Dr.  McCulloch,  Charles  P.  Blanchard,  and  L.  B. 
Crowe,   the  whole  forming  a  farm  of  upwards  of   100  acres,  admir- 
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ably   adapted    to   the   purposes   of  the  School.     If   the    farmers    of 
the  Province  would  now  uvail   themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
the  School  offered,   there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  institation 
would  do  a  good  work  for  Nova  Scotia." 

Commenting  on  the  above  the  following  day,  the  Morning  Chronicle 
contained  the  following: 

"  The  Farm  is  on  what  is  known  as  "  Bible  Hill,"  one  of  the  pleasaot- 
est  parts  of  Truro.  It  is  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  incorporated 
town,  in  sight  of  the  railway  station,  and  but  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
it.  The  purchase  has  been  made  from  four  owners,  Edward  Blanchard, 
Charles  P.  Blanchard,  L.  B.  Crowe  and  Rev.  Dr.  McCulloch,  the  whole 
forming  a  solid  V)lock  of  over  one  hundred  acres,  lying  between  the 
old  Pictou  road  and  the  Salmon  River  and  the  total  cost  is  $7,450. 
The  chief  property  bought  is  that  of  Edward  Blanchard,  including 
his  dwelling  and  barns,  all  in  excellent  condition.  The  other  proper- 
ties are  lots  adjacent,  which  were  rec^nired  to  niake  up  a  compact  block 
for  the  government's  purposes.  The  homestead  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
McCulloch  is  just  west  of  the  government's  property.  Across  the  road 
and  directly  north  is  the  farm  of  Charles  P.  Blanchard,  so  justly 
celebrated  for  its  Ayrshires.  Beyond  is  the  beautiful  Pitblado  farm, 
now  owned  by  P.  McG.  Archibald,  and  also  the  farm  of  J.  C.  Mahon. 

In  the  provincial  farm  for  the  School  of  Agriculture  there  are 
about  fifteen  acres  of  interval  and  thirty  of  woods;  the  rest  is  upland 
under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam.  Part  is^ 
however,  humus  soil  and  part  quite  sandy.  .  Some  of  it  will  require 
draining,  but  most  of  it  is  well  drained  naturally.  It  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  cultivation,  having  been  well  manured  ant!  tilled.  It  is  not 
only  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs,  but  the  Salmon  River 
runs  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  it,  and  furnishes  an  unfailing 
supply.  The  land  mostly  slopes  gently  to  the  south  and  is  well 
protected  and  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fruits.  It  seems  well 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farming  and  crops.  Exposures  from  all 
directions  can  be  obtained  as  well  as  fully  protected  pieces.  The 
intervale  is  between  the  upland  and  Salmon  River  and  will  furnish 
excellent  hay  and  pasture. 

The  situation  of  the  farm  is  excellent,  as  it  is  in  sight  of  the 
entire  town,  and  from  it  Cobequid  Bay  and  all  the  surrounding 
country  may  be  seen.  In  fnjnt  of  it  lie  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  Truro  marsh,  while  off  the  north,  in  plain  sight,  are  the  fertile 
farms  of  Onslow.  Altogether  it  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  the 
school,  as  the  students  can  board  in  almost  any  part  of  the  town  and 
still  be  readily  accessible.  Visitors  to  Truro  should  not  fail  to  see  it. 
They  will  tind  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Province,  and 
as  soon  as  the  school  beconies  established  on  it,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  Possession  will  be  had  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
school  will  begin  November  15th.  It  can  scarcely  be  conceived  how 
a  more  suitabUi  farm  for  all  manner  of  farming  could  have  been 
found.  Certaiidy,  its  situation,  so  convenient,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  such  fine  neighboring  farms,  is  perfect. 
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The  School  of  Agriculture  has  a  most  promising  future  before  it 
is  farm  adds  what  it  has  heretofore  so  much  needed.  There  is  no 
*on  why  our  fanners  should  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  send 
iir  sons  to  obtain  that  theoretical  and  practical  training  which  will 
of  such  great  advantage  to  them  " 

In  the  fall  of  1888,  Prof.  Smith  rented  the  farm  from  the  Govern- 
nt  While  under  his  management  it  was  greatly  improved  in  fer- 
ty,  many  unsightly  structures,  dikes  and  bushes  removed,  and 
ste  lartd-  cleared  up.  He  employed  Sidney  Clarke  »s  Snperin- 
dent  of  the  farm  for  two  years  and   six  months.     He  was  followe*! 

E.  L.  Moore,  J.  C.  Blair  and  F.  L.  Fuller.  Each  of  these  young 
n  were  graduates  of  the  School  and  gave  excellent  satisfaction, 
iring  the  three  years  Prof.  Smith  rented  the  farm  there  were  erected 
3n  it  the  dairy  house  and  piggery.  The  work  was  done  by 
dents.  In  fact,  no  work  was  performed  upon  the  place,  except  a 
ile  masonry,  during  the  entire  time,  but  by  students.  It  was  the 
11  of  the  professor  to  make  Ihe  farm  in  all  respects  the  means  of 
tru2ting  the  pupils,  and  every  other  object  was  subservient  to  this, 
o  Hrst  year  the  farm  produced,  approximately,  the  following 
)ps : — 

• 

Hay — 23  tons. 
Corn— 20  ton^ 
Some  oats  and  straw. 
Barley — 44  bushels. 
Vegetables — $80  dollars  worth. 

The  fourth  year  the  farm  produced  : — 

Hay — 21  tons. 

Corn — 30  ton  >. 

Manofold.s — 12i  tons. 

Squash — J  ton. 

Vetch — 1  ton. 

Rape — 1  ton. 

Potatoes — 700  bushels. 

Beans — 5  bushels. 

Peas  and  oats — 81  bushels :  2305  lbs.  straw. 

Oats— 120  bushels  ;  3000  lbs.  straw. 

Wheat — 45  bushels;  5418  lbs.  straw. 

Barley— 13  bushels;  1200  lbs.  straw. 

Buckwheat — 75  bushels;  1500  lbs.  straw. 

Rye— 12  bu.shels  ;  1800  lbs.  straw. 

Parsnips — 1570  lbs. 

Beets— 1890  lbs. 

Turnips— 7330  lb«.. 

Many  vegetables. 

During  this  time  the  farm  brought  the  Government  an  income  of 
00)  three  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  experiinents  which   were  conducted 
upon  the  farm  during  the  period  of  its  rental : — 

1.  Effects  of  fertilizers  upon  grass. 

2.  Injuries  to  hay  in  curing. 

3.  Varieties  of  clover. 

4.  Methofls  of  seeding  to  clover. 

5.  Amount  of  seed  to  be  sown. 

G.  Varieties  of  beans.  . 

7.  Methods  cf  their  culture. 

8.  Tillajjfe  of  oats. 

9.  Fertilizers  upon  oats. 

10.  Varieties  of  oats. 

11.  Thick  or  tliin  seeding  for  barley. 

12.  The  English  horse  bean. 

13.  (Culture  of  Potatoes. 

14.  Wiilth  between  rows  of  potatoes. 

15.  Whole  versus  cut  potatoes  for  seed. 

16.  Sprouted  versus  unsprouted  potatoes  for  seed. 

17.  Fertilizers  upon  potatoes. 

18.  Growing  the  following  large  fruits  under  different  conditions 

and    ex|)osures : — Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,    peaches 
quince,  apricot. 

19.  The  following  small  fruit: — Blackberries,   raspberries,  goo.s^a 

berries,  currants,  grapes. 

20.  Effect  of  fertilizers  upon  onion.**,  cabbage,  cauliflower.  carrot«d 

beets. 

21.  Effect  of  different  tillage  upon  vegetables. 

22.  Feeding  experiments  upon  milk  cows. 

23.  Feeding  experiments  upon  steers. 

24.  Feeding  experiments  upon  pigs. 

25.  Feeding  experiments  to  influence  quality  of  milk. 

26.  Experiments  in  butter  making. 

27.  Experiments  with  insecticides. 

28.  Investigations  into  the  life  and  history  of  various  insects^^  i 

wire- worm,  wheat-midge,  cabbage-fly,  cabbage- butterfl^^'. 

20.     Experiments    upon     the    absorptive    power    of^  plaster         fo 
annnonia. 

30.  Analyses  of  large  number  of  fertilizers. 

31.  Analy.sos  of  larije  number  of  muds  and  rauck.s. 

32.  Varieties  of  wheat. 

33.  Winter  wheat. 

34.  Ensilage  versus  dry  corn  as  a  fodder. 

35.  The  effects  of  different  rotations  upon  the  soil. 


J 
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The  first  year  the  farm  stock  consisted  of  three  cows  and  two 
orses,  while  the  third  year  there  were  13  cows,  3  horses,  2  steers, 
calves  and  60  swine.  During  this  period  a  large  amount  of  fencing, 
raining  and  clearing  of  land  was  accomplished,  and  suitable  drive- 
ways made  through  the  farm.  Since  1891  the  farm  has  been 
lanaged  by  F.  L.  Fuller. 

In  1892  a  school  building  was  erected  on  the  knoll,  just  east  of  the 
iisidence  on  the  farm.  It  cost  approximately  S6000,  while  the 
eating,  furniture  and  apparatus  cost  about  $7000.  On  the  2 1st 
f  last  March,  a  few  minutes  after  12,  noon,  and  just  after  everyone 
ad  left  the  building,  a  tire  was  discovered  in  the  roof,  near  the 
himnev.  A  hijjh  wind  was  blowinjj  at  the  time,  and  before  anvone 
)uld  reach  it,  the  fire  was  beyond  control.  Every  eff'ort  was  mkde  to 
4ve  the  contents,  but  it  burned  so  rapidly  that  in  a  very  short  time  it 
ras  consumed.  About  SIOOO  worth  of  apparatus  was  saved.  The 
uilding  and  contents  were  insured  for  $9000. 

With  the  apparatus  save<],  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  old  barn 
ear  the  house  and  in  the  dairy  (which  was  not  required  for  dairy 
.'ork),  and  classes  held  in  these  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
utumn,  till  the  weather  became  too  cold.  Rooms  were  then  rented 
n  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Queen  and  Revere  Streets,  Truro,  for 
he  use  of  Normal  classes  in  A^jriculture  and  for  the  few  a<jricultural 
tudents  remaining  to  complete  their  course. 

The  fire,  occurring  as  it  did  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  our 
egular  cla.sses  for  the  year,  rendered  the  year's  work  very  unsatis- 
actory  and  reduced  the  attendance  to  the  minimum.  There  were  at 
he  time  of  the  fire  eleven  advanced  students  at  work  in  the  school, 
lost  of  these  left,  although  some  returned  later  on  in  the  spring, 
our  entered  in  June,  and  the  attendance  reached  twenty- six  during 
lie  summer.  The  total  registration  reached  forty-seven  from  Jan.  1st 
o  Nov.  1st,  1898.  This  includes  five  who  were  at  the  Normal  at  the 
ame  time.^  On  account  of  the  lack  of  facilities,  the  course  for  most 
>f  these  students  was  only  partially  carried  out. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  the  following  for  Agricul- 
ural  Teachers'  Diplomas.  They  had  nearly  completed  the  course 
)efore  the  fire,  and  in  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions,  finished  it  this 
ummer : — 

Charles  Joseph  Bruce,  Truro. 
Albinus  W.  Horner,  Salem,  Yarmouth. 
Berton  Justice  Wood,  Lakeville,  Kings  Co. 

They  each  possess  all  the  qualifications  necessary.  They  are  first 
Dlass  teachers.  They  have  completed  the  course  in  a  very  satisfac- 
;ory  manner  and  are  (jualiHed  to  receive  the  Agricultural  Teacher.s* 
Diplomas.  They  receive  also  the  special  grant  of  fifty  dollars  each 
:or  the  best  five  teachers  completing  the  course  each  year. 
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Local  Agricultural  Schooi^. 

Forty-nine  annntil  sessions  of  these  local  nofricultural  schools  have 
been  hM  in  the  province,  seventeen  in  each  of  the  eastern  and  westero 
parts  and  fifteen  in  the  central  part  of  the  province,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools.  They  had  a  registration  of  2330  pupils  of 
whom  1285  received  direct  agricultural  instruction.  The  value  of 
the.se  schools  and  of  this  method  of  aorricultural  education  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 

Normal  Students'  Work. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  Normal  students  have  received 
instruction  in  this  School.  In  the  earlier  days  some  of  this  instruction 
was  preparatory  for  ti)e  Provincial  examination,  but  now  it  is  not,  and 
mo.st  of  the  students  receive  a  course  covering  the  following  subjects. 
I  give  the  text-hooks  used  although  the  course  is  not  restricted  to 
them. 

Biology,  Laboratory    and     Lectures. 

Soils,  •'  "  "  "  Soils "  by  King. 

Dairying,        Dairy  work      "  "  "  Milk  and  its  Products," 

by  Wing. 
Gardening,      Garden  work  "  "  "  Garden      Making,"     by 

Bailey. 
Horticulture,  Orchard    work  **  "  Pruning  Book,"  etc.,  by 


Agriculture  and  Agr.  Chemistry 

Forestry, 

Entomology,  Field  work 


Bailey. 


(I 


All  Normal  students  attend  this  school.     149  attended  this  year. 

In  closing  this  report,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendations I  made  in  previous  reports  concerning  the  SchooK 
The  work  that  should  be. done  is  more  than  one  person  can  do.  The 
number  of  instructors  should  l^e  increased  and  the  character  of  the 
instruction  broadened  so  as  to  include  the  various  industries  of  the 
Province  as  wM  as  Agriculture.  When  the  instruction  of  the  future 
teachr'rs  of  the  Piovince  is  made  more  efficient  and  complete  i 
these  subjects,  our  young  people  will  become  more  interested  i 
this  beautiful  country,  love  it  and  dwell  in  it  as  prosperous,  true  an 
noble  men  and  women. 

H.  W.  SMITH, 

PrincijyaL 
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APPENDIX  B. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS, 


DISTRICT  No.  1.— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 

0.  Creighton,  Ins-pector. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  past 
school  year : — 

With  the  exception  of  Mooseland,  I  visited  all  the  schools  which 
were  in  operation.  I  also  paid  a  second  visit  to  as  many  of  the  rural 
schools  as  my  time  would  permit. 

The  improvements  made  in  buildings  and  equipment  in  some 
districts  have  been  very  satisfactory.  There  is,  however,  much 
remaining  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  all  the  school  buildings  up  to 
the  required  standard. 

The  following  sections  completed  new  buildings  during  the  year: 
East  Riv,er,  Hackett's  Cove,  West  Lawrencetown,  and  South  Ship 
Harbor.  Ingram  River,  Beech  .Hill,  Lower  Sackville  and  Ostrea 
Lake  have  buildings  nearly  finished.  The  school  houses  at  Upper 
Prospect,  Bedford,  Caribou  Mines,  and  Grand  Lake  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  those  at  Spry  Bay,  Kastern  Passage,  and  Three  Fathom 
Harbor  have  been  remodelled  so  as  to  be  almost  as  good  as  new. 

Wellington,  Arlington,  Little  River,  Brookvale,  and  Oakfield 
schools  have  been  provided  with  modern  furniture. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  good 
teachers.  Four  college  graduates  were  engaged  in  rural  sections 
during  the  past  year.  Scholarship  is  by  no  means  the  only  requisite 
in  a  teacher,  but  the  chief  cause  of  ineflSciency  in  those  who  cannot 
be  classed  as  good  teachers  is  the  lack  of  thorough  grounding  in  the 
subjects  of  the  common  school  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  studying  High  School  subjects  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous schools  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  coming  year  gives  promise  of  a  still  larger  increase. 
The  work  attempted  is  generally  confined  to  the  imperative  subjects,  so 
called,  and  in  a  few  schools  it  is  done  well  without  any  serious  loss  to 
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the  work  of  the  common  school  grades.  Too  frequently,  however, 
High  School  work  is  undertaken  greatly  to  the  detriment^of  the^  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  school. 

The  want  of  regular  supplies  of  slates,  pencils  and  material 
for  writing  and  drawing  is  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  work  of 
the  rural  schools.  These  supplies,  should  be  provided  by  sectional 
assessment. 

The  subjects  embrace<l  in  the  course  of  study  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
faithfully  taught,  the  success  varying  with  the  ability  of  the  teacher. 
Drawing  is  practised  in  all  the  schools,  but  adequatejnstruction  inUhis 
iniportiint  subject  is  given  in  very  few. 

The  term  "  Nature  Lessons,"  is  too  often  interpreted  to  mean  the 
memorizing  of  disconnected  facts,  notably  those  given  in  the  readers 
under  the  head  of  *'  Useful  Knowledge."  The  efficiency  of  the  reading 
books  would  not  be  seriously  impaired  were  these  pages  omitted  in 
future  etlitions. 

It  seems  needless  to  mention  all  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study 
in  detail,  as  in  the  most  of  them  no  very  marked  changes  in  methods 
cf  instruction  can  be  noted  from  year  to  year. 


The  accompanying  statistical  tables  furnish  detailed    information 
respecting  each  school. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


A.  H.  Ma<  K.vv,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Su/terintenclent  of  Education. 


G.  CREIGflTON. 


Sir  :■ 


J)ISTUICT  No.  2.— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector, 


1  have  the  honor  to  submit  th9  following   report  on   the  pu 
schools    of    Inspt.'ctoral    District,    No.    2,    for   the  year   ended   J 

^Ist,  ISOS:— 

No    new    sections    have    been   foruied   or   noteworthy  change?*       ''^ 
boundarii's  umdw     Fortunatelv  for  the  district,  the  various  boani?*      *^' 
commissioners,  as  at  j)n*sent  constituted,  an»  decidedly  opposed   to    trit^ 
diviv:ion  nf  st-etions,  and  will  do  so  in  extreme  cases  only  and  wh*?" 
such  an^  clearly  in  the  inb^rest  of  the  schools.     A  pleasing  feature    of 
the  commissioners'  meeting  in  North  Queens  was  a  unanimous  petition 
from  the  ratepayers  cf  Fifteen  Mile  and  Middletield  sections,  praying' 
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to  be  united.  Such  petitions  will  always  b3  welcome  at  the  board 
meetings.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  instances  in  this  district 
where  a  similar  jinion  would  be  decidedly  an  educational  advantage. 
Although  the  Board  of  Commissioners'  meetings  are  held  at  a  busy 
time  of  year,  and  nearly  all  the  commissioners  are  busy  men,  there  is 
generally  a  very  fair  representation.  Some  never  miss  a  meeting,  and 
their  good  tact  and  sound  judgment  have  in  many  cases  been  of 
invaluable  assistance. 

The  number  of    schools  in  operation,   teachers  employed,  pupils 
registered,  and  attendance,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

County.  No.  of  Schools.      ■  Teachers.  Pupils.  Attendance. 

Lunenburg 171      184      7405       826,768 

Queens 60      62      2228       260,188 


« 


Total 281  246  9693  1,086,956 

Allowinor  for  the  fact  that  Indian  Reserve  Section  was  included  in 

... 
last  and  not  recognized  in  this  years  statistics,  the  number  of  schools 

in  .session,  teachers  employed  and  pupils  registered  this  year  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  last;  but  the  attendance  would  show  an  increase 
of  21,870  days.  I  regard  this  increase  in  attendance  particularly 
encouraging  in  view  of  the  fact  that  scores  of  the  schools  were  virtu- 
ally closed  for  weeks  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  measle.s.  The 
*'  Compulsory  Attendance  Act "  may  be  a  complete  failure  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  but  it  has  had  some  influence  for  the  better  in 
this  district  at  least.  In  Lunenburg  County  the  schools  were  open  on 
an  average  200.6  days,  and  in  Queens  199.6  days,  the  fnll  term  being 
21'4  days. 

The  proportion    of    population    attending   school    in    Lunenburg 
County  was  1  in  4.1,  and  in  Queens  1  in  4.8. 

The  number  of  children   reported  not  attending  .school  in  Lunen- 
burg County  was  759,  and  in  Queens  172. 

Of   the   246    teachers   employed,    78,   or   nearly    one-third,    were 
Normal  School  graduates. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  Males.  Females. 

Lunenburg  Co 5         16         65         98  21  163 

Queen.sCo 1  9         32         20  6  56 

Average  Annual  Salaries. 
Luvenburg  Co. 

A. 

Males 8855 

Females 650 


B. 

C. 

D. 

$410 

8240 

$155 

262 

220 

158 
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(Queens  Co. 

$385 
278 

$243 
207 

Males S750 

Females 278  207  -     145 

Compared  with  last  year,  salaries  are  practically'  the  same. 

Nine  Sections,  all  in  Lunenburg  Co.,  were  without  school  during 
the  year,  four  of  these  bein<»  in  New  Ross  Settlement.  This  is  about 
double  the  usual  number  for  Lunenburg  Co.  Most  of  these  vacancies 
were  duo  to  exceptional  circumstances,  as  you  will  observe  from  my 
special  report  to  you  regarding  vacant  sections.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  know  that,  at  date  of  writing,  seven  of  the.se  nine  have 
secured  teachers  for  next  year. 

In  Queens  Co.,  every  .school  was  in  operation  and  nearly  all  for  the 
full  term — the  same  last  year.  This  is  a  splendid  record  and  one  of 
which  Queens  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

Beech  Hill,  No.  25,  Chester,  a  dormant  section  since  the  burning  ot 
the  scliool  house  some  five  years  ago  is  showing  signs  of  life  and  has  a 

new  building  well  under  way. 

• 

What  promises  to  be  a  new  section  is  fast  growing  up  around  the 
works  of  the  Brookfield  Mining  Co.,  in  North  Queens.  At  present,  it 
is  within  the  bounds  of  North  Brookfield  Section. 

Steady  progress  along  the  line  of  improved  .school  accommodation 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  East  Port  L^Hebert,  a  very 
jsmall  and  poor  section  on  the  western  border  of  Queens  Co.,  with  only 
a  half  dozen  families,  hnd  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  school  house 'by 
fire  in  June  last.  The  school  was  continued  in  a  private  house,  and 
with  commendable  pluck  and  energy,  the  rate  payers  proceeded  to 
rebuild  and  will  have  a  new  school  house  completed  and  furnished  and 
school  open  the  first  of  the  new  term. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Liverpool  Academy  was  accidentally  burnt 
In  February  last.  The  best  available  accommodation  was  promptly 
secured  by  the  School  Board  and  the  different  departments  continued 
without  any  loss  of  time.  A  new  building  with  seven  class-rooms, 
laboratory,  library,  etc.,  is  now  in  process  of  construction  and  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of  October. 

Bridgewater  has  commenced  a  new  building  to  take  the  place  of 
the  temporary  room  in  use  for  some  years  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  section.  Of  Lite  years,  this  section  is  coming  to  the  front  in  the 
way  of  school  accommodation.  Two  years  ago,  a  building  similar  to 
the  one  al)ove  ment  onetl  was  erected  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
the  section.  During  the  past  year,  the  Central  Building  has  been 
renovated,  painted  and  otherwise  improved.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
trustees  to  re-furnish  at  least  one  room  every  year  with  the  very  best 
of  modern  furniture. 
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North  West,  No.  22,  Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin,  a  rural  section, 
has  completed  a  new  school  house  equal  to  any  of  its  class  in  the 
county.  It  is  completely  furnished  with  patent  seats  and  desks  and 
cost  about  $700. 

Crousetown,  No.  78,  is  also  building  a  new  school  house,  to  be 
ready  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  term. 

A  considerable  number  of  sections  have  repaired  and  improved 
their  buildings.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Pleasant  River, 
Kempt,  Hunt's  Point  and  West  Berlin,  in  Queens  Co. ;  and  Charing 
Cross,  Blast  Chester,  Cookville,  Broad  Cove  and  BelTs  Island,  in 
Lunenburg  Co.  School  furniture  of  the  very  best  pattern  has  been 
procured  by  Pleasantville,  Middle  LaHave,  Lower  Roae  Bay  and  2nd 
Peninsula  Other  sections  have  made  smaller  repairs  and  have 
improved  their  grounds. 

While  referring  to  the  matter  of  accommodation,  I  may  say  that  a 
book  of  plans  of  the  various  classes  of  school  buildings  is  greatly 
needed.  A  work  on  School  Architecture,  published  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  several  years  ag'^,  has  been  of  some 
assistance,  but  nearly  all  the  rural  school  houses  lately  built  have  been 
from  plans  designed  by  myself  and  a  competent  builder.  In  the 
preparation  of  such  plans,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  heating  and 
ventilation. 

As  a  rule,  the  schools  are  not  abunrlantly  stocked  with  apparatus. 
The  supply  generally,  though  not  always,  corresponds  with  the  wealth 
of  the  section.  All  have  the  necessary  outfit  of  maps  and  less  e^'pe  i- 
sive  materials.  The  complaint  of  lack  of  apparatus  very  frequent. y 
comes  from  the  teacher  who  makes  poor  use  of  what  there  i??.  I 
notice  that  the  intelligent  and  tactful  teacher,  who  makes  herself  a 
really  necessary  factor  in  the  school  and  section,  gets  anything  she 
wants  simply  for  the  asking. 

While  speaking  encouragingly  as  to  improved  conditions  in  oiiool 
affairs  generally,  1  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  ery- 
thing  is  satisfactory.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  v  e  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction  an<l  at  a  pace  in  keeping  with  th*  times 
and  circumstances  of  the  sections. 

The  amount  of  High  School  work  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
At  the  three  examination  stations  in  this  district  there  were  244 
candidates  representing  5  A's,  40  B's,  94  C's  and  105  D*s.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  87  candidates  of  five  years  ago.  In  a  former 
report,  I  complained  of  the  large  amount  of  time  t»iken  for  High 
School  work  in  many  of  the  miscellaneous  schools.  This  evil  is  on 
the  increase  and  seriously  effects  the  legitimate  work  of  many  of 
these  .schools.  All  will  admit  that  the  eight  grades  of  the  common 
school  course  is  as  much  as  any  teacher  can  manage  efficiently,  and 
yet  many  miscellaneous  schools,  with  all  the  common  school  grades, 
attempt  two  and  sometimes  three  grades  of  High  School  work.    A  large 
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part  of  the  school  time  and  the  best  energy  of  the  teacher  are  spent 
in  preparing  a  few  candidates  for  examination  and  the  very  pupils  for 
whom  this  class  of  school  is  intended,  are  neglected.  Besides,  common 
schools  cannot  do  High  School  work  as  it  should  be  done,  while  the 
County  Academies  and  other  High  Schools  are  specially  supported 
and  specially  etjuipped  for  such  work.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
require  all  candidates  above  Grade  1)  to  receive  instruction  at  a 
recognized  High  School  ?  This  would  not  only  insure  sounder 
scholarship,  but  would  give  many  of  our  future  teachers  one  or  two 
years  of  excellent  training  under  our  most  skilful  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  schools  throughout  the  district  has  been  more 
satisfactory  than  in  any  previous  year.  More  and  better  real  teaching 
has  been  done.  The  influence  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
Normal  trained  teachers  is  being  felt.  Trustees  are  becoming  more 
careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  consequently  a  smaller  number 
of  poor  teachers  find  employment.  I  must,  however,  again  express 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  in  reading  and  writing.  I  know  that 
not  a  few  of  the  teachers  are  poor  writers  and  fear  that  the  same  may 
safely  be  said  of  them  as  readers — in  fact,  some  frankly  admit  their 
weakness  in  one  or  both  respects.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  good  work  in  these  subjects  from  their  pupils.  I 
think  that  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School  in  which  so  many 
of  the  teachers  are  being  trained  could  do  much  towards  bringing 
alK>ut  an  improvement  in  these  two  most  important  subjects. 

The  Nature  Observation  Sh(?ets  are  doing  mnch  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Nature  in  the  schools.  In  many  ca.ses  the  pupils  really  take 
the  lead.  The  work  done  by  some  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  the 
knowledge  gained  thereby  concerning  the  flora  and  birds  of  the 
sections  are  really  surprising.  The  number  of  .schools  sending  in 
observations  this  year  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  last.  I  think  you 
will  be  interested  in  examining  some  of  the  best  sheets. 

With  two  exceptions,  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  session  at  the 
time  of  my  visitation,  and  a  number  of  them  a  second  time.  The 
severe  snowstorm  of  February,  completely  blocking  the  roads,  pre- 
vented me  at  that  time  from  reaching  the  two  not  visited.  I  attempted 
to  reach  them  again  in  June,  but  was  notified  that  one  of  them  was 
closed,  and  considered  it  unwise  to  undertake  a  twenty-five  mile  drive 
in  a  rainstorm  in  order  to  reach  the  other  and  perhaps  find  it  also 
closed. 

For  more  d«;tailo(l  information,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  statistical 
tables  and  notes  of  inspection. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  Macintosh. 

A.  H.  MArKAY,  Esq.,  Ll.  I)., 

Superiiitrndent  of  Bducc.fion. 
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DISTRICT  No.  3.— YARMOUTH  AND  SHELBURNE. 

James  H.  Munro,  Inspector, 

Sir:— 

With  the  exception  of  Blanche  in  Bairington,  and  Canaan  in  Yar- 
mouth, most  of  the  sections  had  their  schools  in  operation  the  whole  year, 
excluding  of  course  Morris'  Island  and  MacNutt's  Island,  which  are 
still  without  school  houses.  Three  sections  had  graded  school  for  the 
first  time — Upper*  Port  LaTour,  Baccaro  and  Sandford.  On  the  other 
hand,  Upper  West  Pubnico,  Lower  Wedge  and  Middle  Wedge,  which 
usually  maintain  graded  schools,  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  department  each,  as  suitable  teachers  could  not  be  had  for  the 
primary  rooms.  At  Lower  Wood's  Harbor  a  third  department  was 
organized,  and  still  there  is  lack  of  room.  How  to  provide  ample 
accommodation  for  that  growing  place  is  a  problem  to  tax  the  ingenuity 
of  the  trustees.  A  similar  problem  faces  the  ratepayers  of  Clark's 
Harbor,  where  there  are  four  departments,  as  the  lower  primary  is 
entirely  too  crowded! 

A  few  more  sections  need  graded  schools,  such'  as  Tusket  Hill  and 
Sluice  Point,  but  as  the  school  houses  are  too  good  to  be  condemned 
and  too  small  for  two  apartm^euts,  one  hardly  knows  what  to 
recommend. 

A  few  schools  in  this  district  are  very  small,  the  smallest  being 
Big  Port  L'Herbert,  which  registers  8  names;  Little  P.  L' Herbert,  4; 
and  Hamilton,  6.  In  the  secoml  named  section  I  asked  some  rate- 
payers how  it  was  that  the  school  was  kept  running  with  so  few 
children  to  attend.  The  reply  is  worthy  of  notice:  "The  parents  of 
the  present  children  supported  the  school  when  we  were  educating  our 
children,  and  now  we  are  bound  in  honor  to  help  them  to  provide  a 
school."  I  regret  to  sav  that  there  are  sections  in  which  this  sense  of 
justice  does  not  exist.  As  soon  as  the  direct  benefit  is  no  longer 
needed,  some  persons  are  not  ashamed  to  tako  an  attitude  of  indifTer- 
ence,  if  not  of  hostility,  to  the  school.  They  would  not  vote  to  abolish 
the  school,  they  would  simply  starve  it  out  of  existence.  In  Dis- 
trict No.  3  there  are  20  *'  poor  sections,"  which  draw  the  special 
gmnts — 9  in  Yarmouth  Municipality,  .S  in  Argyle,  4  in  Barrington,  and 
4  in  Shelburne.  The  poor  sections,  I  may  say,  receive  the  particular 
attention  of  the  several  Boards  of  School  Commissioners,  arjd  now  and 
then,  as  circumstances  may  warrant,  one  is  dropped.  In  Yarmouth 
Municipality  the  lowest  valuation  of  sectional  property  is  S3707,  and 
the  highest  S12,5()0,  average  JiJS 581 ;  while  in  Argyle  the  lowest  is 
$4420,  and  the  highest  $8.">6i),  the  average  being  .^6'232.  In  Barring- 
ton  the  extreme  valuations  are  ?2r)00  and  810,470,  the  average  8554 L  ; 
and  in  Shelburne  $2450  and  #13,210,  average  87681.  Two  sections 
were  put  on  the  Shelburne  list  in  order  to  meet  a  particular  emergency, 
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and  as  the  necessity  is  temporary,  they  will  at  an  early  day  take  their 
place  as  ordinary  sections.  In  Shelbiirne  County  there  are  several 
sections  whose  valuations  are  less  than  some  of  those  receiving  the 
special  grants,  and  yet  the  ratepayers  are  content  to  have  their  sections 
as  they  are.  Indeed,  I  believe  they  would  scout  the  proposal  to  apply 
for  the  extra  grants,  having  an  undefined  idea  that  a  "  poor  section  " 
must  have  some  affinity  to  the  "  poor  house." 

As  regards  new  buildings,  the  school  house  at  West  Green  Harbor 
was  finished  and  occupied  in  September,  and  a  foundation  laid  at  Black 
Point.  The  present  school  house  is  poor,  but  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
people  that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  school  commissioners  to  condemn 
it.  I  have  referred  so  often  to  West  Green  Harbor  that  the  name  must 
be  familiar  to  you.  Some  years  ago  the  school  house,  occupied  less 
than  a  year,  was  burned  down — the  work  of  an  incendiary — and  after 
three  or  fuuv  years,  during  which  there  was  no  school  in  the  section, 
another  more  centrally  situated  took  its  place.  That  was  the  first  woe 
— another  came  quickly.  The  trustees  committed  to  jail  three  rate- 
payers for  refusal  to  pay  their  taxes,  the  several  •sums  amounting  to 
less  than  six  dollars.  A  lawsuit  followed,  which  went  against  the 
trustees  with  "  costs,"  adding  to  their  obligations  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars.  As  the  section  is  very  poor,  much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the 
sufTerers.  And  what  aggravates  their  case  is  the  fact  that  their  own 
acts  were  proper  and  legal,  while  the  warrant  issued  by  the  local 
"justice"  was  characterized  by  the  judge  as  no  warrant  at  all. 
Morally,  they  are  not  liable  for  that  money,  but  the  blundering  "justice," 
who  bcems  t(»  have  gone  about  this  business  with  such  ignoi-ance  or 
carelessness,  should  be  held  responsible.  It  seems  to  me  that  "  British 
justice"  will  lose  its  reputation  if  its  machinery  is  to  be  entrusted  to 
men  of  this  stamp.  Many  people  think  that  them  should  be  an 
official  in  every  county,  capable  cf  doing  such  work  in  a  proper  way 
and  answerable  to  the  authority  that  appointed  him. 

Probably  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  buildings  in  the  two  counties 
which  deserve  to  be  coiKiemned  as  unfit  for  use,  and  with  a  modemte 
expense  an  equal  number  could  be  made  convenient  and  comfortable. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  refer  to  the  great  improvement  made  on 
Baccaro  school  house.  The  building  is  new,  and  though  large,  it  was 
insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  section.  Last  year  the  annual  meeting 
l)rovi(led  funds  for  an  annex,  which  was  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  school.  As  good  judgment  was  used  in  planning,  the 
symmetry  of  the  building  has  been  well  preserved.  It  is  pleasant  to 
add  that  ihe  trustees  having  secured  the  services  of  two  energetic  young 
teachers,  I  found  the  school  doing  good  work. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  Can- 
not the  sc(>])e  (»f  "the  Inspector's  Certificiite "  be  widened  by  taking  iu 
the  recommendation^  of  tlie  Inspector  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  such  as 
a  proper  sui)p]y  of  maps,  etc.,  decent  conditions  of  outbuildings,  repairs 
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on  rooms,  etc.  ?  Nothing  would  sharpen  the  wits  of  trustees  like 
conditioning  the  payment  of  the  county  fund  on  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law  in  these  respects.  As  to  appamtus  for  High  School  work,  barring 
the  academies  and  a  few  schools  doing  academic  work  chiefly,  there  is 
utter  destitution.  It  is  truly  painful  to  see  pupils  struggling  through 
"  Williams'  Chemistry  "  or  "  Gage*s  Physics  **  on  the  strength  of  their 
memory,  most  of  whom  go  up  to  the  examination  without  ever  seeing 
a  chemical  experiment.  Teachers  and  trustees,  who  are  ambitious 
enough  to  have  High  School  classes,  should  be  required  to  show  that 
they  have  the  proper  means  at  hand  to  teach  the  scientific  subjects 
advantageously. 

It  is  time  now  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  As  I  make  a 
review  of  the  schools  visited  during  the  year  and  compare  their  condi- 
tions with  those  of  former  years,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there 
is  marked  improvement.  There  is  more  instruction  in  the  teaching,  the 
pupils'  attention  is  more  intelligently  fixed  on  the  subjects  before  them, 
and  a  lesson  is  not  exhausted  until  it  is  received  and  appropriated.  At 
my  visits  I  inquire  into  the  amount  of  work  done  up  to  the  date  of  my 
visit,  and  spend  a  fair  share  of  the  time  in  testing  its  thoroughness. 
The  difference  between  "hearing"  lessons  and  teaching  them  is  more 
manifest,  and  teachers  have  the  courage  to  rely  on  their  own  mental 
stores,  and  are  less  trammeled  with  book  in  hand. 

There  is  seen  great  inn)rovement  in  the  mode  of-  teaching  "  Nature 
Lessons."  Teachers  have  learned  that  these  lessons  mean  things,  not 
words  merely,  and  cr)nse([uently  the  object  under  consideration  is  in 
view  of  the  pupils.  In  a  word,  the  lessons  are  learned  from  nature 
and  the  pupils'  knowledge  is  enriched  by  their  own  personal 
observation. 

While  the  various  subjects  of  the  course  make  up  the  year's  work, 
the  "  three  R's  "  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  time.  To  be  a  good 
penman,  a  correct  speller,  a  distinct  and  intelligent  reader,  and  to  be  apt 
in  figures  is  considered  in  this  district  the  best  of  acquisitions,  and  to 
this  all  the  other  attainments,  though  useful  and  instructive  are  sub- 
ordinate. 

One  does  not  often  hear  of  trouble  in  the  schools  caused  by  dis- 
obedient and  wilful  children.  When  cases  do  occur,  they  are  quickly 
settled  if  trustees  do  their  duty  and  act  with  firmness.  In  other  cases 
a  weak  parent,  in  order  to  satisfy  *'  the  boy  "  and  indulge  his  wayward 
humor  withdraws  him  from  school.  In  this  way  two  wrongs  are 
done :  The  boy  loses  the  chance  of  getting  the  education  he  will  need 
in  after  life,  and  his  bad  disposition  is  confirmed.  There  are  boys  in 
sections  I  could  name,  now  n^aring  manhood,  who  do  not  know  the 
multiplication  table,  because,  not  having  their  own  way  in  school  (the  dear 
children  !)  they  left  with  the  approval  of  their  parents.  Notwithstanding 
the  development  promised  by  evolutionists,  human   nature  is  ascending 
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the  arc,  as  they  term  it,  at  a  provokiugly  slow  rate.  Themistocles, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  astonished  his  friends  one  day  by 
remarking  that  his  son,  probably  a  lad  twelve  years  old^  ruled  Athens. 
His  explanation  was  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  himself  ruled  Athens, 
but  then  his  wife  ruled  him,  and  the  son  ruled  the  mother. 

At  Yarmouth  Station  the  number  of  candidates  was  the  same  as  for 
last  year,  but  in  Shelbnrne  Co.  there  was  an  increase.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Harrington  Municipality  has  no  High  School,  40  candidates 
were  entered  tor  examination.  This  proves  that  a  great  deal  of 
aciidemic  work  is  done  in  the  common  schools,  and  notably  in  the 
graded  schools,  in  most  of  which  pupils  are  doing  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  work,  and  once  in  a  while  even  eleventh  grade  work.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  advanced  departments  are  as  a  rule  very 
efficient. 

In  the  town  of  Yarmouth  all  the  schools  are  giaded — the  Central, 
with  12  departments,  including  the  County  Academy;  Lower  Town,  8; 
Milton,  7 ;  and  Salem,  2.  They  are  well  organized,  and  pupils  are 
graded  from  room  to  room  witli  a  view  to  enter  the  Academy.  Of 
course  many  drop  out  in  the  way  and  will  never  see  the  Academy.  Of 
late  years  the  attendance  at  the  Academy  has  been  much  larger  and 
there  are  classes  in  all  the  grades.  There  is  a  breadth  to  the  teaching 
which  covers  much  more  than  the  wording  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
pupils  are  stimulated  to  seek  knowledge  outside  their  school  books. 
The  i)rovincial  examination  comes  in  simply  as  an  incident  in  the  year's 
work.  Last  year  the  Siielburne  County  Academy  had  a  larger  atten- 
dance from  rural  sections  than  at  any  previous  year.  Forty  pupils 
were  registered  and  were  classed  thus:  D,  13;  C,  18;  and  B,  19.  A 
few  take  the  Ancient  Classics.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
few  .stations  at  which  candidates  have  made  a  better  showing  at  the 
provincial  examination.  About  a  dozen  took  the  M.  P.  Q.  examination 
with  the  intention  of  making  teaching  their  calling.  Most  of  the 
candidates  are  pupils  of  the  Academy.  Lockeport  school  sustains  its 
reputation  for  good  work.  It  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and  has 
a  larj^e  mineralotrical  collection.  Few  schools  can  make  a  better  show- 
ing  in  the  Ancient  Classics.      A  good  many  pupils  qualify  for  teaching. 

However  it  may  be  in  other  places,  in  this  district  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  hardly  equal  to  the  demand.  In  the  event  of  a  teacher's 
health  failini;,  ihcre  is  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute. 
In  some  insljiuce.s  the  schools  had  to  be  closed.  Even  if  the  ranks 
were  full,  they  would  soon  be  thinned  by  changes  that  are  ever  going 
on.  SouH'times  they  take  to  other  emi)loymeuts  or  go  to  other  districts  ; 
sometimes  death  makes  a  breach,  and  the  olYer  of  a  desirable  lifelong 
paitner.ship  allures  many  from  the  schoolroom. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Baiteaux,  who  was  Principal  of  Port  Maitland  School  for 
twelve  years,  has   lesigned  in  order  to   take  a  department  in  the  *Truro 
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Academy.  Mr.  Barteaux  is  a  fine  teacher,  and  uses  good  judgment  in 
the  grading  of  pupils.  Under  his  management,  the  schools  made 
excellent  progress,  and  the  attainments  of  his  own  department  rose  far 
above  what  they  had  ever  been  before.  There  is  just  one  feeling  in 
the  section — that  of  regret  for  his  leaving. 

Near  the  Christmas  holidays,  Mr.  A.  B.  Huestis,  Class  B,  was  cut 
off  by  pneumonia.  He  had  taught  for  five  years  the  advanced  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Wood's  Harbor  School,  and  was  a  successful  teacher. 
He  was  jriuch  respected,  and  will  be  remembered  long  for  his  good 
work  outside  the  schoolroom. 

A  word,  before  closing,  in  regard  to  the  French  schools.  No  people 
are  more  anxious  to  keep  their  schools  working  than  the  French.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  French  school  closed,  and  when  it  happens,  it 
is  a  case  of  necessity.  Taking  licenses  of  the  same  class,  thoir  teachers 
are  paid  fully  as  well  as  the  English  teachers.  At  Upper  and  Lower 
Pubnico  (East)  they  have  good  graded  schools,  and  there  are  pupils 
doing  High  School  work.  At  Eel  Brook  there  was  a  class  of  eight  girls 
in  the  ninth  grade.  In  this  department  the  pupils  get  an  excellent 
training  in  Arithmetic.  At  Upper  West  Pubnico  the  school  was  under 
a  disadvantage,  being  miscellaneous.  The  Middle  West,  No.  31,  is  well 
taught  in  both  departments,  but  there  are  no  advanced  pupils.  The 
great  drawback  in  French  schools  is  the  too  early  leaving  of  pupils, 
boys  in  particular.  As  a  rule,  they  leave  school  when  12  years  old, 
some  at  a  younger  age.  At  the  Wedge  there  was  only  one  school 
graded.  Mr.  John  LeBlanc,  the  Principal,  is  very  painstaking.  There 
are  some  fine  school  houses  in  French  sections. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  MUNRO. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


DISTRICT  NO.  4— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S.  Morse,  A.  M.,  Inspector, 
Sir:— 

The  following  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  public  schools  of 
Inspectoral  District,  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1898,  is 
hereby  submitted : 
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On  the  9th  of  December  the  school  house  in  Douglas  Section,  No. 
9,  Annapolis  East,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
school  in  that  section  ceased  from  that  date.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  public  grants  were  allowed  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  section  until 
the  winter  holidays.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  rebuild,  and  at 
this  writin<^  a  new  school  house  has  been  erected  and  is  occupied.  In 
three  other  sections  recently  organized,  and  which  have  never  had 
schools,  ellorts  are  being  put  forth  to  provide  suitable  school  buildings, 
and  it  is  hoi)ed  that  the  small  appropriations  set  apart  from  the  county 
fund  will  render  such  etibrts  successful. 

The  school  house  in  St.  Croix  Section,  No.  14,  Annapolis  East,  as 
reported  last  year,  was  condemned  in  May,  1897.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  that  year  the  ratepayers  failed  to  vote  funds  for  a  new  building. 
There  was  no  school  in  this  section  durin<^  the  vear  on  that  account. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  ]k)ard  of  Commissioners,  in  May  last,  a  large 
delegation  from  the  said  section  was  present  and  asked  the  Board  to 
reconsider  their  jnevious  vote  of  condemnation  and  to  allow  the  section 
to  repair  the  old  building.  The  Board  unanimously  declined  to  recon- 
sider their  former  action.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  ratepayers 
still  refuse  to  vote  funds  for  a  new  school  house.  It  was  thought 
advisable  by  the  Trustees,  on  my  advice,  not  to  apply  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  vote  money  for  a  new  school  house  under  section  50  of  the 
law,  as  it  is  questionable  whether  that  section  was  intended  to 
authorize  commissioners  to  vote  money  for  other  than  ordinary  school 
purposes.  In  the  meantime,  as  there  are  about  thirty  children  in  the 
section  of  school  age,  permission  has  been  granted  to  hold  school  in  the 
old  building  during  the  next  ensuing  school  ye^ir,  in  the  hope  that 
the  latepayers  will  soon  reconsider  their  action  and  vote  the  necessary 
aj»pro]jriation  for  a  new  school  house.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  an 
influential  minority  are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  course. 

As  there  are  new  school  houses  being  erected  each  year  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  that  prescribed 
j)lans  should  be  issued  for  the  guichmce  of  Trustees.  Such  plans  would 
be  higlily  beneficial  and  would  tend  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  better 
class  oi  buildings  in  the  rural  districts.  The  comments  regarding 
school  accommodation,  to  l>e  found  in  the  School  Manual,  are  not 
sufficient  without  the  addition  of  prescribed  plans.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Uouucil  of  Public  Instruction  will,  in  the  near  future,  authorize 
the  preparalion  of  such  a  book  as  suggested. 

No  iiu])roveinent  can  be  reported  in  the  supply  of  apparatus  and  in 
the  general  equipment  of  a  majority  of  the  schools.  A  few  schools  are 
fairly  up  to  the  standard  in  this  respect.  Trustees  have  been  requested 
in  many  instances  to  furnish  more  aj)paratus,  bnt  the  ratepayers  failed 
to  vote  the  nec^essary  funds.  If  the  payment  of  the  county  grant 
should  be  stoj)ped  until  all  essential  apparatus  has  been  provided,  it 
would  be   productive  of  much  good.     The   fulfilment  of  the   require- 
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mcnts  of  Kegulation  1,  regarding  school  aecommodation  and  equipment} 
will  be  urged  more  strenuously  in  future. 

.The  number  of  School  Sections  is  one  less  than  was  reported  last 
year.  Of  the  189  sections  into  which  the  Independent  District  had 
been  divided,  Ingle  wood  Section  No.  30,  Annapolis  Eist  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist.  It  has  been  partially  included  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  Town  of  Bridgetown.  This  section  was  an  anomaly  in 
its  formation,  and  its  existence  was  never  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  school  house  is  unfit  for  further  use 
and  its  organization  as  a  section  has  ceased.  There  are,  therefore,  now 
^but  188  sections  in  this  district,  of  which  number,  eleven  were  without 
schools  during  the  year.  Fifty-three  sections  were  classed  as  "  poor 
sections."  A  few  sections  were  permitted  to  have  schools  for  less  than 
a  full  year,  and  a  few  others  were  without  schools  part  of  the  year 
from  unavoidable  causes. 

The  opening  of  an  Examination  Station  at  Middleton  this  year  was 
opportune.  The  number  of  candidates  applying  for  examination  at 
that  station  was  eighty -jivey  which  was  the  largest  number  seeking 
examination  at  any  station  in  this  ditrict.  It  resulted  in  relieving 
Bridgetown  Station  which  hitherto  had  been  overcrowded.  The  total 
number  applying  for  examination  at  the  Ave  stations  in  this  district 
was  348 — an  increase  over  any  previous  year.  As  usual  a  considerable 
number  of  these  candidates  were  prepared  in  the  miscellaneous  schools 
in  which  the  opportunities  afforded  for  doing  High  School  work  are 
not  as  great  as  can  be  found  in  the  graded  schools  and  academies.  In  a 
few  instances  the  candidates  from  miscellaneous  schools  acquitted 
themselves  as  well  as  those  from  the  High  Schools.  This  may  have 
been  the  result  of  superior  ability  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates,  or  it  may  have  been  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interest  of  the  lower  grades  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  most  mis- 
cellaneous schools  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  common  school  grades  are 
represented.  In  such  cases  teachers  cannot  properly  instruct  one  or 
more  High  School  grades  in  addition  without  neglecting  to  some  extent 
the  other  pupils.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
many  that  the  comparatively  few  High  School  students  in  the  miscel- 
laneous scliools  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  seek 
admission  to  the  Connty  Academies. 

The  course  of  study  is  being  fajrly  well  followed — as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  diversity  in  the  training  and  ability  of  the  various  teachers  will 
permit.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  class 
of  teachers  to  promote  pupils  to  a  higher  grade  before  they  are  properly 
qualified  f  jr  promotion ;  and  this  tendency  may  no  doubt  be  strength- 
ened by  the  desire  to  lead  parents  to  think  that  their  children  '  are 
making  rapid  progress.  A  well-qualified,  conscientious  and  thorough 
teacher,  succeeding  one  of  these,   often  finds  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
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school  back  to  normal  condition,  and  may  thereby  incur  the  adverse 
criticism  of  parents  who  may  not  be  competent  judges  of  the  progress 
of  the  soliool.  This  will  always  be  the  case  as  long  as  such  diversity 
exists  in  tlie  training,  experience  and  ability  of  teachers.  Some 
teachei^s  cannot  sintj  and  have  no  aptitude  for  music,  and  to  them 
Tonic-Sol-Fa  is  the  bugbear  of  the  course.  Some  of  these  do  not 
attempt  to  teach  music,  and  if  they  did,  it  is  probaole  that  their  efforts 
would  result  in  failure.  Othei  teachers,  especially  in  the  rural  districts^ 
have  very  few  calisthenic  exercises,  and  they  attenipt  to  excuse  their 
delinquency  in  this  respect  by  saying  that  the  children  get  plenty  of 
exercise  when  out  of  school.  The  Nature  Lessons  receive  attention  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  teachers,  and  this  is 
partially  true  with  other  subjects.  I  have  attempted,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  impress  upon  teachers  the  value  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  course, 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  therein  in  order  that  they  may  be 
in  a  posilicm  to  aftirm  under  oath  as  they  are  recjuired  to  do,  that  they 
have  taught  thejr  schools  "according  to  law." 

Eight  fhoiisand  eight  hundred  and  Jifty-six  children,  between 
five  and  fiftetjn  years  of  ag(s  were  rei)orted  to  be  living  in  those  sections 
having  schools.  This  number  is  doubtless  (ipproxiviately  correct.  Of 
this  number,  524  were  reported  as  not  having  attended  school  during 
the  year.  The  registered  attendance,  however,  was  9576,  being  one 
more  than  last  year.  As  216  children  were  enrolled  before  they  were 
five  years  of  age,  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  1028  pupils  in  atten- 
dance whose  age  exceeded  fifteen  years.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  0268.6.  being  55  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled.  As  a  large 
number  of  the  older  pupils  did  not  enter  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  left  before  the  close  thereof,  the  actual  percentage  of 
attendance  of  those  on  the  registers  at  any  given  time  must  have 
been  considerably  larger  than  the  figures  given. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Optional  Compulsory  Attendance  La\i% 
it  has  been  adopted  in  109  sections  in  this  Inspectoral  District.  Seven 
sections  adopted  it  for  the  first  time  at  the  annual  meetings  in  June 
last.  Seventy-nine  sections  have  never  adopted  it.  It  is  unsatisfac- 
tory to  be  (jbliged  to  re])ort  no  material  increase  in  the  enrolment  of 
pupils  or  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  as  the  result  of  its  adoption. 
This  may  be  duo,  partly  at  least,  to  the  unwillingness  of  trustees  to 
enlnrce  the  j>enalty  for  non-attendance  without  favor  or  partiality,  and 
partly  to  tlie  jact  that  the  violator.s  of  the.  law  are  chiefly  among  the 
class  from  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  fines  if  imposed.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  no  attempts  to  impose  the  penalty  for  non-atten- 
dance have  come  to  my  notice.  I'nder  existing  circumstances,  the 
])resent  conij»uLsory  law  is  not  a  success.  It  might  be  diDicuIt  to 
frame  any  law  which  would  remedy  tlie  evils  of  truancy,  unless  pro- 
vision be  made  for  tht»  emi)loyment  of  a  s])ecial  officer  to  enforce  the 
same.  This,  however,  would  be  virtually  imj)o.ssible  in  country  sec- 
tions as  they  now  exist. 
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From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
present  compulsory  attendance  law,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
whether  this  and  other  defects  of  our  school  system  might  not  be 
remedied — partially  at  least — by  the  abolition  of  existing  school  sections 
and  by  the  formation  of  sections  having  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory 
under  the  control  of  one  Board  of  Trustees.  Possibly  the  limits  of 
existing  Townships  might  not  be  too  large  for  each  section.  By  that 
means  large  graded  scliools  could  be  established  at  convenient  centres, 
— the  Concord  System  of  conveying  pupils  to  school  beyond  certain 
limits  could  be  introduced, —  teachers  would  be  able  to  do  more  efl&cient 
work  than  can  now  be  accomplished  in  miscellaneous  schools, — fewer 
teachers  would  be  required, — taxation  would  be  equalized, — and  in  the 
thinly  populated  portions  of  the  Province  one  good  teacher  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  work  now  required  to  be  done  by  two  or  three. 
These  benefits  and  probably  others  not  mentioned,  could  be  attained 
without  any  material  increase  of  taxation,  and  sections  would  then  be 
in  a  position  to  employ  an  officer  to  enforce  any  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  which  might  be  adopted.  It  might  also  tend  to  abolish  the 
tvcious  habit,  which  prevails  in  some  places,  of  engaging  the  cheapest 
eiacher  that  offers,  regardless  of  class  or  license,  experience  or  competency. 

The  meetings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  Teachers* 
Institute  of  this  District  were  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  at  Annapolis, 
on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  May.  As  no  Institutes,  have  been 
organized  in  Inspectoral  Districts  Nos.  2  <ind  3,  permission  was  granted 
to  the  teachers  of  those  districts  to  attend  our  meetings  under  existing 
regulations,  and  as  a  result  thereof  a  comparatively  large  delegation 
came  from  Lunenburg  and  Yarmouth  and  one  from  Shelburne.  The 
attendance  at  our  meetings  was  consequently  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Institute.  A  full  programme  was  presented,  embracing  in 
addition  to  incidental  subjects  which  came  up  for  discussion,  the 
following  papers  and  lessons  : — 

1.  Practical  Teaching,  (paper) Principal  H.  W.  Messenger. 

2.  Botany,  (an  oral  lesson) Miss  C.  Louise  Harris. 

3.  Corporal  punishment,  (paper) Miss  Mabelle  Fash. 

4.  Mathematical  Drawing,  (lesson) Prof.  Macdonald. 

5.  Tonic-Sol-Fa,  (paper  and  lesson) Miss  Adelaide  M.  Parker. 

6.  A  Science  Talk Principal  Starratt. 

7.  Mathematics,  (lesson) Principal  Bradford. 

8.  Literature,  (Ly cidas) Principal  McVicar. 

9.  Roentgen  or  X  Eays Prof.  Haley. 

A  public  meeting,  at  which  the  President  of  the  Institute  presided, 
was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  principal  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Dr.  Longley,  the 
Attorney-General,  who  held  the  close  attendance  of  the  audience  while 
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he  discussed  some  phases  of  the  educational  pmblem.  Addresses  were 
also  given  by  Mayor  Gillis,  Prof.  Macdonald,  Prof.  Haley  and  Rev.  E. 
B.  Moore.  The  proceedings  wei'e  interspersed  with  selections  of  music 
finely  rendered  by  a  choir  choion  from  the  pupils  of  the  Annapolis 
schools  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Schaffner.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  an  exhibition  of  the  X  Rays  was  given  by  Prof.  Haley.  The 
meetings  of  the  Institute  were  highly  appreciated  by  those  in  attendance 
and  were  no  doubt  productive  of  much  benefit.  The  presence  of  Hon. 
Dr.  Longley  the  Attorney-General,  of  Prof.  Haley  of  Acadia  College, 
of  Prof.  Macdonald  of  the  Normal  School,  of  Principal  Bradford  of  St. 
Andrew's  School,  of  Principal  Starratt  of  Yarmouth  and  of  Supervisor 
McKay,  of  Halifo.x,  was  much  appreciated.  The  absence  of  the  Supt. 
of  Education  and  of  Principal  Cameron  of  Yarmouth,  who  were 
expected  to  be  present,  was  regretted. 

I  am  unable  to  report  in  how  many  sections  Arbor  Day  was  observed. 
Nine  teacliers  only  sent  in  reports  of  the  exercises  of  their  schools  and 
of  the  im])rovements  made  on  that  day.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
was  appropriately  observed  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  schools  of  the 
district. 

The  County  Acfidemy  at  Annapolis  was  taught  by  Principal 
McVicar  who  has  liad  charge  of  that  Institution  for  nine  years.  The 
attendance  was  fair,  considering  the  fact  that  so  much  High  School 
work  is  being  done  in  other,  schools  of  the  county.  The  opening  of 
St.  Andrew's  School  in  the  town — a  private  academy  conducted  by 
Principal  Bradford — drew  away  a  few  pupils  who  would'  otherwise 
have  attended  the  Couniv  Academv.  That  the  work  in  this  Academy 
during  the  yrar  was  well  and  successfully  done  goes  without  saying. 
I  regret  to  state  that  Principal  McVicar  has  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  that  his  connection  with  this  Academy 
was  severed  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  He  was  a  gentlemen  of  fine 
presence  and  address,  a  fine  scholar  and  a  superior  teacher,  and  his 
absence  will  be  regretted  in  this  district. 

At  Digby,  tlic  County  Academy  was  taught  by  Principal  H.  B. 
Hogg.  Successful  work  has  been  done  during  the  year.  The  atten- 
dance has  increased  and  more  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Academv 
under  his  management  has  been  developo«l  than  had  bjen  the  case  for 
several  years  previous.  Principal  Hogg  lias  succeeded  in  founding  a 
library  aiul  a  <rviiiiuisiuiii  in  connection  with  the  scliool,  both  of  which 
have  tended  to  increase  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  He 
has  also  mad'3  a  vigorous  canvass  of  the  English  districts  of  the  County 
and  hopes  to  succeed  in  so  increasing  the  attendance  as  to  warrant  the 
engagement  next  year  of  a  second  Class  A  teacher. 

The  County  Academy  for  Clare  at  Churcli  Point  was  presided  over 
by  Princi])al  Benoit.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pothier  who  holds 
a  Grade  A  certilicate,   and   by  Mr.  W.  F.  McKinnon.     In   addition  to 
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these,  the  Professors  of  Ste.  Anno  College  taught  Latin  and  Greek  to 
the  students  taking  those  subjects.  The  work  of  the  Academy  was 
well  done.  The  division  of  labor  resulting  from  the  statf  of  teachers 
employed  gives  this  Academy  a  decided' advantage  over  the  other 
Academies  of  this  District.  The  exclusion  of  female  students  from  the 
classes  of  this  Academy  is  a  serious  defect  in  its  management,  and  pre- 
vents the  accomplishment  of  the  full  measure  of  usefulness  which 
would  be  achieved  under  other  conditions.  A  few  female  students, 
however,  in  the  Convent  building  not  far  distant  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Academy.  If  these  had  been  admitted 
to  full  privileges,  as  the  law  contemplates,  the  number  of  licensed  French 
teachers  would,  I  believe,  now  equal  the  demand. 

All  schools  were  inspected  once  during  the  year  and  a  few  received 
a  second  visit.  As  my  Notes  of  Inspection  are  sent  to  you  for  your 
information  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  report  further  regarding  individual 
schools.  It  will  sulfice  to  state  that  schools  of  various  decjrees  of 
efficiency  were  found.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  thirty-jive  of  the 
teachers  employed  were  without  previous  experience,  the  number  of 
poor  schools  was  small. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  French  teachers  in  Clare,  fourteen  schools 
were  placed  in  charge  of  persons  holding  **  permissive  licenses.** 
Some  of  these  were  possessed  of  previous  experience  in  teaching  and 
did  good  work  in  the  elementary  branches.  The  decision  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  abolish  tliese  licenses  at  the  end  of  this  year,  if 
possible,  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  stimulate  those  who 
wish  to  teach  to  renewed  effort  to  tit  themselves  for  the  work,  and  will 
tend  to  increase  the  eiliciency  of  the  French  schools. 

As  the  school  law  is  expected  to  be  revised  and  consolidated  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year  it  would  be  judicious  to  increase  the  duties  of  the 
various  Boards  of  District  Commissioners  by  giving  them  power  to 
unite  two  or  more  adjoining  sections  where  necessary,  irrespective  of  an 
application  for  that  ])urpose  to  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  rate-payers 
of  each  section  as  now  required.  By  this  means  it  would  be  possible 
to  remedy  some  of  the  mistakes  formerly  made.  It  might  be  well, 
moreover,  to  revise  Section  50  of  the  law  and  give  commissioners 
explicit  power  to  vote  money  for  building  school-houses  in  cases  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  rate-payers  refuse  to  do  so. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  registers  have  been  carefully  and 
correctly  kept  and  the  returns,  which  are  expected  to  be  copied  there- 
from, were  equally  correct.  In  two  or  three  instances  only,  were  returns 
sent  back  for  revision  or  completion.  In  a  few  instances  absurd  mis- 
takes were  made  in  filling  out  the  form  of  oath  on  the  returns  of 
miscellaneous  schools.  Tliese  errors  were  due,  no  doubt,  to  haste  or 
carelessness,  and  were  not  intentional.  Such  mistakes,  however,  should 
not  occur  in  any  document  which  is  required  to  be  verified  by  oath 
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As  nothing  further  occurs  to  me  at  present  worthy  of  special  notice, 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


L.  S.  MORSE, 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT,  No.  5. -HANTS  AND  KL\GS. 
Colin  VV.  Roscoe,  A.  M.,  Inspector. 

Sir:— 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools  in 
Hants  and  Kings  for  the  year  ended  July,  1898: 

By  means  of  the  following  tables  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
interesting  items,  also  found  in  the  tables  of  statistics  forwarded  at 
the  same  time ; 


County. 


Hants 

Kings 


Total  1898 
1897 


<i 


Increase 
Decrease 


No.  No. 

Schools.       Teachers. 


No. 
Pupils. 


122 
122 


137 
135 


4766 
5214 


Attcndanoe. 


244 
244 


272 

267 


o 


9980 
10257 


277 


525098 
559490 


1084588 
1064361 


20227 


TEACHERS. 


County. 


Hants 
Kings 


A. 


3 


B. 

24 
35 


Total  1808 

"      1897.... 

10 

9 

59 

47 

Increase    

Dccronse 

1 

12 

c. 


59 
52 


111 
127 


16 


D. 


51 
41 


92 

84 


Male.    .  Female. 


26 

28 


111 ; 

107 


54 


T 


218 


TotaL 
187 

135 


272 


48     I     219       267 


6 


In  these    two  tables  I  have  compared  some  important  items  o/ 
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;he  year  1898  with  those  of  the  year  1897.  An  increase  of  five  in 
rhe  number  of  teachers  and  20227  days  in  the  attendance  will  be  seen 
n  the  first  table.  The  second  table  shows  an  increase  of  one  in  the 
IJlass  A,  and  twelve  in  the  Class  B  teachers.  I  note  this  as  indicating 
he  tendency  to  engage  the  higher  classes  of  teachers  when  it  can  be 
ione. 

One  hundred  and  three  are  reported  as  holding  Normal  School 
diplomas,  which  is  an  increase  of  three  over  last  year. 

Ninety-two  taught  in  the  same  section  as  last  year,  au  increase  of 
,'ight. 

There  were  forty-five  new  teachers  employed,  as  against  sixty-nine 
ast  year,  a  decrease  of  fourteen. 

All  these  items  signify  a  healthy  condition  of  the  educational  sen- 
timent in  the  district. 

I  have  filled  and  forwarded  to  you  a  table  giving  statistics  of 
lections  without  school  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  these  are 
lections  only  in  name,  and  as  they  have  either  not  organized  for  school 
vork,  or  their  conditions  have  been  so  changed  as  to  make  school 
ilmost  impossible  or  unnecessary,  I  have  not  been  reporting  them 
.mong  the  sections  as  expected  to  have  school.  I  have  reported  only 
.hose  where  school  was  expected.  I  wish  now  to  make  some  further 
eference  to  these. 

In  East  Hants  aire  three  sections — Glencoe,  Rawdon  Gold  Mines, 
md  the  Manganese  Mines — in  which  I  do  not  expect  school  till  the 
onditions  are  verv  much  changed.  The  first  has  no  school  house  fit 
or  school,  about  seven  children,  and  so  small  an  amount  of  assessable 
)roperty  as  to  make  school  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people. 
The  next  two  are  mining  districts,  and  operations  at  the  mines  have 
eased  and  all  the  families  have  removed  from  the  place.  Should 
here  be  revival  of  this  industry  or 'some  new  lead  discovered,  a  school 
vill  he  needed  at  short  notice. 

There  are  also  three  sections  in  West  Hants — Stillwater,  Crystal 
Vave  and  Lakelands — in  which  no  school  is  expected.  The  sec(»nd 
las  n)  school  house,  and  the  other  two  none  fit  for  use.  All  of  them 
lave  a  small  number  of  children.  In  the  case  of  these  six  sections  in 
lants,  it  is  not  impossible  for  them  to  j^end  to  the  adjoining  sections, 
t  is  not;  of  course,  c  nvenient,  but  it  will  be  better  than  their  present 
ondition. 

There  are  eight  nominal  sections  in  Kings,  viz. :  Fairview,  Black 
lock  Mountain,  Australia,  East  Pereaux  Mt.,  Mountain  Home,  North 
liver,  Conqueral,  and  Long  Be>ich.  The  last  three  have  no  school 
lOUses  ;  the  others  have  poor  houses  and  are  poor  sections  in  every 
ense  of  the  term.  Fairviiiw  and  Concjueral  arc  making  efforts  to 
uild.     All  these,  with  great  effort,  might  have  school  for  a  short  por- 
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tion  of  each  year.  Knowing  their  condition,  I  would  be  satisfied  if 
they  could  provide  school  for  six  months,  and  in  some  cases,  for  three 
months,  of  each  year.  Some  of  the  children  from  most  of  these  sec- 
tions attend  other  schools  part  of  the  time.  I  have  visited  them  and 
extracted  promises  in  some  cases  that  they  would  start  school.  Others 
are  very  indifferent. 

To  appeal  to  these  sections  in  the  strongest  possible  way  and  thus 
stimulate  them  to  bestir  themselves  and  establish  schools,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  law  be  changed  to  empower  school  commissioners 
to  suspend  sectional  powers  from  all  sections  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
provide  school  for  not  less  than  six  months  of  each  year,  unless  by 
consent  of  the  Inspector;  and  after  one  year  shall  pass  without  school 
the  commissioners  may  attach  such  sections  to  the  adjoining  sections, 
temporarily,  where  they  will  be  taxed  for  and  have  the  privilege  of 
school  until  such  time  as  they  can  convince  the  commissioners  of 
their  intention  to  sustain  school  for  themselves  if  given  full  power 
to  do  so. 

I  am  confident  that  several  of  the  sections  named  above  will,  under 
this  kind  of  treatment,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  establish  schools. 
In  the  ctise  of  those  having  few  or  no  children,  they  should  be  broiight 
into  line  and  recjuired  to  do  their  part  in  sustaining  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  The  principle  of  free 
schools,  supported  by  general  assessment  of  all  property,  is  conceded 
by  everybody ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  argument  urged  in  favor  of 
exempting  communities  which  prefer  not  to  have  school  for  themselves. 
I  am  sure  the  time  has  come  for  a  radical  change  in  these  inactive 
sections. 

The  teachers,  as  a  whole,  have  shown  a  good  degree  of  faithfulness, 
and  have  exerted  themselves  to  interest  and  teach  the  pupils  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  These  labors  have  been  ^ittended  with  good 
results.  Almost  all  the  schools  have  maintained  their  standinsr.  and 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  an  advance  made  upon  former  g^xKl 
recorrls. 

The  times  are  changing,  ami  as  coujpetition  in  all  the  industries 
becomes  sharp  and  new  industries  open  up,  there  arises  the  necessity 
of  preparation  to  meet  the  deniands  of  the  times.  Those  who  know 
most  and  can  turn  their  knowledge  to  best  account,  are  the  ones  who 
will  win  the  race  in  the  competition.  It  may  be  a  pertinent  question 
to  ask  how  far  the  public  schools  are  expected  to  meet  this  want 

The    throe    R's  and   other  elementary  subjects,   must,  of   coarse, 
come  in  for  their  full   complement  of  time;  but  as   Oral   Lessons,  the 
Elements    of    Chemistry,    Physiology,    Physics    and    other    Natural 
History  subjects  may  be  taught  to  advantage  in  the  early  stages  of  tLm 
child's  school  life,  they  must  be  taught  largely  by  experiments  and  with — 
out  a  text-book.     The  ])upils  will  in  this  way  become  acquainted  witl^ 
the  nature  of  things  all  around  them,  and  almost  imperceptibly  lay  th© 
foundation  for  the  study  of  these  and  kindred  subjects    by  the  time 
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their  minds  are  suflSciently  mature  to  comprehend  more  of  the  secrete 
of  these  sciences.  I  think  it  may  be  found  that  pupils  will  receive  a 
bent  from  such  lessons,  conducted  in  the  right  way,  that  will  decide 
their  life  work.  Teachers  who  attend  the  Normal  School  and  the 
School  of  Horticulture  can  get  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  tree 
culture  and  many  of  the  agricultural  processes.  What  more  natural 
than  to  give  this  information  to  their  schools  in  the  form  of  Oral  and 
Object  Lessons  ?  The  setting  of  trees,  grafting,  pruning,  spraying, 
etc.,  can  be  taught  practically  in  their  season.  What  will  prove  more 
interesting  and  profitable  than  to  take  the  school  into  the  orchard 
occasionally  to  see  these  things  done  and  to  practice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  teacher  ?  The  study  of  insects  and  fruit  pests,  too, 
which  is  now  expected  to  receive  some  attention,  can  be  better 
conducted  by  going  into  the  field  where  the  insects  are  at  work  and 
learning  their  habits  and  how  to  destroy  them  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  canker  worm,  the  caterpillar,  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the  potato 
beetle  are  much  talked  of  among  farmers  and  orchardists.  Let  the 
pupils  of  public  schools  in  farming  districts  be  made  familiar  with 
their  appearance  and  habit-*,  as  well  as  with  the  methods  of  extermin- 
ating these  pests. 

The  miscellaneous  schools,  from  their  number  and  the  amount  of 
work  requii'ed  of  them,  need  the  careful  fostering  care  of  school 
officials.  A  better  supply  of  books  and  material  to  work  with,  put 
in  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  would  make  them  much  more  efficient 
than  now.  .  When  these  schools  open,  ami  for  two  or  three  months 
afterwards,  nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  not  supplied  with 
drawing  and  copy  books,  slates,  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  as  they  should  be  at 
the  outset  As  I  have  before  urged,  I  would  have  these  small  things 
supplied  by  the  trustees  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  hindrances,  work  of  a  superior  character 
is  done  in  many  of  these  miscellaneous  schools. 

This  district  has  28  graded  schools,  representing  80  departments. 
In  the.se  schools  are  enrolled  3567  pupils,  who  have  made  an  atten- 
dance of  430,738  days.  These  numbers  represent  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  nunjber  of  pupils  and  attendance  in  the 
two  counties.  I  am  urging  sections  having  large  miscellaneous  schools 
to  grade  into  two  departments,  and  some  will  do  so  for  the  incoming 
year.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  High  School 
examinations  is  done  in  the  academic  departments  of  these  schools 
and  in  the  County  AcademicvS.  In  nine  out  often  of  the  miscellaneous 
schools  there  is  more  work  in  the  common  school  subjects  than  the 
teachers  can  do  well.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  system  of  grouping 
schools  in  rural  districts  and  establishing  one  good  central  High  School 
for  all  the  pupils  above  grade  VIIL,  will  prove  of  great  advantage  in 
the  saving  of  expense  and  in  the  increased  progress  of  the  pupils. 
As  it  is  now,  a  dozen  schools  that  might  be  thrown  into  one  group 
have  in  each  of  them  a  few  High  School  pupils,  who  need,  and  in 
many  cases  get,  one-half  of  the  teacher's  tim.e.  In  a  central  High 
School  all  these  can  be  biught  by  one  teacher,  and  the  remainder  will 
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receive  the  attention  they  need  in  a  smaller  number  of  schools  than 
now  are  kept  up  in  tliese  sections.  The  matter  of  providing  a  way 
for  these  pupils  to  reach  the  central  school  will  not  cost  one-tenth  of 
what  is  lost  by  our  present  system.  Let  the  grouping  of  rural  schoools 
be  our  next  improvement. 

The  Kings  County  Academy,  in  Kentville,  has  had  one  of  its  best 
years.  Four  Class  A  teachers  have  been  employed  and  the  grant  of 
J1500  secured.  The  school  was  classed  as  follows:  Grade  IX.,  43; 
X.,  31  :  XL,  27:  XIL,  14:  total,  115.  With  only  four  teachers  doing 
the  work  of  the  eight  elementary  grades  connected  with  this  school, 
and  with  go<xl  and  efficient  High  Schools  within  from  seven  to  twelve 
miles  distant  in  all  dirt?ctions,  the  attendance  and  progress  in  this 
Academy  has  been  ph.enomenal.  Seven  of  Grade  XIL,  from  this 
school,  wrote  at  the  last  examination  and  six  captured  the  Grade  A. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  B  candi<lates  were  also  successful. 

The  Hants  County  Academy  has  had  a  very  broken  year,  caused 
by  the  great  tire  wliich  destroyed  the  town,  including  the  school 
buildings.  Out  of  eleven  teachers,  six  taught  in  temporary  buildings 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  between  Oct.  17th,  the  time. of  the  tire, 
and  July,  trie  <late  of  closing.  By  these  six  teachers  all  the  grades 
were  kept  intact  an«l  kept  up  to  the  work  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  Thus  the  best  po-^sible  was  done  for  the  school.  The  people 
of  Windsor  have  shown  their  faith  in  the  future  of  the  town  by 
pressing  forward  with  the  school  house  contracted  for  previous  to 
the  tire.  It  is  now  expected  that  one  of  the  best  school  buildings  in 
the  Province  will  be  opened  in  the  neir  town  of  Windsor  by  the  1st 
of  November  next.  The  pluck  and  keen  foresight  of  Windsor,  in  its 
attitude  towards  its  schools  under  the  most  lul verse  circumstttnces,  is 
to  be  highly  commended. 

The  High  School  of  Maitland,  Hants  County,  employed  Mr.  J.  S. 
Lavtoii  an  A  teacher,  and  received  the  academic  grant  under  section 
37,  School  Act.  Tht;  trustees  have  provided  a  fair  amount  of 
apparatus,  t'tc,  during  the  year  to  keep  the  school  up  to  the  require- 
ments. Thry  have  also  made  provision  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for 
improveuHMits  in  i\ut  buildings  and  for  better  equipment  of  the  school 
so  as  tt)  kt'cp  it  fully  up  to  similar  schools  throughout  the  Province. 

Lo\v«T  ('ananl,  in  Kini^s  County,  also  had  an  A  teacher  for  a  part 
of  the  year  and  put  in  a  elaiin  for  the  academic  grant.  It  wits  given 
on  Condition  that  a  larg<.'  amount  should  be  expended  to  meet  require- 
ments if  the  irrant  be  continued. 

TIh'  schools  of  Uerwick.  Wolfville,  llantsport  and  Canning  are  the 
next  largest  to  the  acad^'uiies.     They  have  all  had  successful  years. 

Had  I  s])ac(\  wonU  of  eonimendation  might  be  spoken  of  many 
more  of  tin.'  grade<l  schools.  While  three  or  four  of  these  schools 
were  uot  up  to   my  expectations,   and  r)ne,   that  of  Waterville,   in    its 
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head  department,  was   a  signal  failure,  I    may  report  them  on   the 
whole,  with  the  exceptions  made,  quite  up  to  previous  years. 

Besides  Windsor,  Ellershouse  and  Randville  had  their  school 
houses  burned  durinor  the  year.  All  are  rebuilding.  Gaspereaux  and 
White  Rock  will  also  build  during  the  year.  Greenhill  in  Hants,  a 
section  that  had  been  without  a  school  hou.se  for  some  years,  has,  by 
the  aid  allowed  under  section  89,  School  Act,  built  a  house  and  so  far 
finished  it  that  a  school  was  kept  in  it  for  seven  mouths  of  the 
past  year.  ^ 

Cases  of  reseating  and  making  needed  repaira  have  been  numerous 
and  much  more  is  promised. 

I  filled  in  blanks  like  the  following : 

WoLFViLLE. day  of ..189.. 

To. ......... .  .Secretary  of  Trustees Section,  No. . .  •  •  • 

District  of 

Dear  Sir, — I  made  an  official  visit  to  your  school  this  day,  and 
now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  through  you, 
to  the  following  points  connected  with  its  management : 

.   c 

1.  The  Register  for  the  current  term  is   .  .complete  to  date. 

2.  The  Register  for  the  past  year  was  found  .  .complete.  It 
requires : , •  • 

3.  The  Time  Table  ig made  out  and   posted  according  to 

law.     Provision  has been  made  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  Course 

of  Study. 

4.  The  school  is taught  and  conducted  well.     I 

approve  of  it  in  the  main.     It  is  defective  in 


5.  The  supply  of  books  and  apparatus  is ample.     The 

following  are  required  anrl  must  be  provided  to  insure  the  payment  of 
grants : 

6.  The  buildings  and  premises  are in  good  condition.     You 

are  required  to 

7.  Your  attention  is  callerl  to  sections  72  (1).  To  (9),  and  to  pages 
X  to  XVI  of  the  School  Law,  and  to  the  references  to  these  in  the 
April  Journal  of  Education  for  1897.  You  are  also  reminded  that  the 
school  must  be  ccmdncted  in  accordance  with  the  plain  requirements 
of  the  law.  When  omissions  of  any  requirements  are  unavoidably 
made  bj'  either  trustees  or  teacher,  the  facts  and  reasons  therefor 
should  be  stated  on  the  school  return  before  it  is  signed  and  attested 
to.  When  this  is  not  ^lone,  any  omission  will  be  regarded  as  pur- 
posely   made,    and    those    making   it    held    accountable    accordingly. 
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Hoping  that  you  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  exert  yourselves  to 
sustain  a  school  worthy  of  your  section,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Colin  W.  Roscoe, 

Inspector  of  Schools. 

These  I  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  Trustees,  and  as  a  result,  the 
registers  are  better  than  heretofore  ;  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
necessary  repairs,  more  maps  and  apparatus  have  been  supplied,  and 
generally  more  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  than  any  year 
before.  In  some  cases  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  communication. 
I  shall  follow  it  up,  and  if  what  I  pointed  out  is  not  attended  to, 
these  sections  must  not  be  surprised  if  approval  is  withheld  from  their 
school  returns  till  they  perform  their  duty.  In  no  case  did  I  make 
demands  for  what  the  law  did  not  require  nnd  for  what  was  not  most 
necessarv  for  the  eflBciencv  of  the  school.  I  also  had  strict  reeard  to 
the  ability  of  the  section  to  provide  what  was  required.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  trustees  were  not  in  funds,  but  promised  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  next  school  meetincj. 

A  very  successful  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  in  Haritsport,  on 
Wednesday,  December  22nd  and  23rd,  1897.  . 

As  a  full  report  is  expected  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
Principal  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Windsor,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I 
should  do  more  than  refer  in  a  brief  way  to  a  few  prominent  features 
of  the  meetings 

1.  The  papers,  illustrative  les.sons,  and  discussions  were  of  an 
exceptionally  interesting  and  profitable  character  throughout  all  the 
sessions. 

2.  The  Institute  is  under  obligations  to  Professor  A.  G.  Macdonald, 
of  the  Normal  School  ;  Supervisor  McKay,  of  Halifax;  and  Principal 
I.  B.  Oakes,  of  Wolfville,  for  their  presence  and  help  at  all  its 
nieetioixs. 

3.  The  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was  enriched  by  the  papers 
read  by  Prof.  Macdonald  and  Supervisor  McKay,  and  by  the  addresses 
of  Dr.  E.  M.  Keirstead,  of  Acadia  University;  Revds.  Wright,  Fisher 
and  Hatt,  of  this  t!)wn. 

4.  Mnch  regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  the  Superintend 
dont  of  EfJncation,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  know  that  he  was 
similarly  engaged  in  another  inspectorate  in  the  Province. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

COLIN   W.  ROSCOE, 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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DISTRICT  NO.  6,  ANTIGONISH    AND  GUYSBORO. 

W.  MacIsaac,  B.  a.,  Inft^pector. 

Sir:— 

In  submitting  my  report  for  this  year,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  schools  generally  have  been  fully  up  to  the  best  record  of  former 
years.  The  Common  Schools  as  a  rule  have  been  very  faithfully  and 
energetically  conducted.  The  small  salaries  and  various  disadvantages 
to  be  contended  with  in  rural  districts  are  sufficient  to  discourage  the 
most  zealous  and  best  of  our  teachers  whose  lot  it  is  to  work  in  a  field 
of  action  so  thankless  and  unremunerative.  Yet?  despite  this,  the  coun- 
try schools  of  my  district  have  done  creditable  work,  produced  gratify- 
ing results,  and  shown  undoubted  progress  during  the  past  year. 

For  proof  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to  the  unusually  long  list  of 
candidates  for  the  High  School  examinations  forwarded  you*  by  me  in 
June  last.  I  hold  that  the  fact  that  the  number  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  any  prev  ions  year  in  the  history  of  education  in 
District  No.  6,  is  ample  testimony  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
our  Common  and  High  Schools  are  up  and  doing,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  giving  good  account  of  themselves.  An  uncommonly  large 
number  of  our  miscellaneous  schools  contributed  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  candidates  thus  proving  that  it  is  not  to  the  graded  and  High 
Schools  alone  that  High  School  work  is  confined.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  pupils  are  not  anxious  to  stand  the  tests  of  these  examinations 
unless  their  teachers  are  at  least  satisfied  that  they  have  a  passably  fair 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  as 
outlined  and  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  different  grades. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  at  Guysboro,  in 
forming  a  new  section  at  East  Roman  Valley  in  1897,  was  ratified  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  last  spring.  Theie  is  a  school  now  in 
operation  there,  and  quite  a  number  of  children  who  were  formerly 
depriveti  of  the  benefits  of  education,  aie  enjoying  the  privilege  for 
which  they  were  so  long  clamoring.  A  long-standing  dispute  between 
the  inhabitants  of  both  ends  of  old  Roman  Valley  Section,  if  fairly  and 
amicably  adjusted,  as  some  of  the  commissioners  suggested,  would  have 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  carve  a  new  section  out  of  one  already  too 
weak.  Although  it  is  decidedly  contrary  to  good  and  sound  policy  to 
weaken  sections  in  this  way,  the  action  of  the  Board  was  right  and 
commendable,  until  such  time  as  the  two  divisions  will  agree  to  unite 
again  on  a  reasonable  basis.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  will  be 
reached  at  an  early  day,  when  both  pa i  ties  will  see  that  it  is  wiser  and 
better  to  form  one  strong  section  with  equal  and  mutual  advantages 
than  to  remain  weak  and  unable  to  support  strong  and  efficient  schools. 

A  new  school  house  has  been  erected  at  Sandy  Cove  to  replace  the 
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one  burnt,  as  already  reported  a  few  years  ago.  The  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Guysboro  at  their  last  meeting  recommended  that  the  rate- 
payers of  this  section  be  refunded  the  portion  due  them  out  of  the 
County  funds,  under  Section  89,  Reg.  C.  P.  I. 

The  Town  of  Anti^^onish  and  the  people  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia 
have  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  burning  of  St.  Bernard's  Convent 
last  July.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown._^  One  of  our  best 
educational  institutions  was  seen  in  smoke  early  in  the  morning,  and 
before  thp  energetic  town  people  could  gather  to  the  scene  of  action,  the 
flames  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  render  all  eflForts  to  save  the 
main  building  fruitless.  One  wing  of  this  beautiful  and  stately  edifice 
was  with  difficulty  i>reserved,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  a  new 
building  is  now  in  speedy  course  of  erection  which  in  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, size  and  elegance  of  design  will  equal,  if  not  surpass  the  old  one. 

The  Eev.  I).  A.  Chisholm,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  Professor  of  St.  F. 
X.  College  and  Academy  of  Antigouish  for  the  last  ten  years  and  Kector 
and  Principal  for  the  last  seven,  has  owing  to  ill  health  been  com- 
pelled to  sever  his  connection  with  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  a  most 
capable  and  excellent  administrator,  and  as  head  of  the  institution  had 
rare  skill  and  tact  in  managing  and  superintending  its  various  depart- 
ments, and  as  an  instructor  possessed  the  best  qualities  of  the  Professor 
as  well  as  the  purest  and  highest  conception  of  method  and  discipline. 
To  him  St.  F.  X.  College  owes  much  for  placing  it  in  the  distinguished 
position  it  now  occupies  as  an  efficient  and  progressive  Academy  and  a 
leading  College.  His  place  is  well  and  ably  filled  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomi)son,  a  gentlemen  of  brilliant  talents  and  high  scholarly  atUiin- 
ments. 

As  to  Teachers  Returns,  T  have  only  to  add  that  they  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  1  have  always  pressed  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of 
answering  fully  and  correctly  all  the  <iuestions  in  the  returns,  and  in 
several  instances  instructed  the  younger  teachers  how  to  fill  them  in. 
It  is  not  so  .surprising  to  find  returns  from  new  and  inexperienced 
teachers  occasionally  defective  and  inaccurate,  but  it  is  simply  intoler- 
able to  find  old  teachers  and  many  employed  in  the  High  and  Gnided 
schools,  l>estowing  little  care  and  attention  in  giving  correct  answers  to 
questions  in  the  returns.  Unless?  the  returns  are  strictly  and  honestly 
answered  in  every  particular  it  is  impossible  to  gather  anything  ap- 
proaching relial)le  information  for  the  statistics  and  al)5tracts — compiled 
by  the  Inspectors  iV»r  making  up  tln^  Superintendent  of  Educiition's 
Annual  Iveport  on  our  Public  Schools  which  form  such  an  important 
an<l  inten^'sting  ])ublic  dociunont.  The  teacher  on  tlie  Prescribed  Oath 
says  : — "  f  do  sweur  that  the  prescribed  register  has  l)3en  faithfully  and 
correctly  kepi  by  ine  in  every  ])articnlar  as  prescribed."  And  immedi- 
ately under  the  oath  on  the  same  page  comes  the  certificate  of  the 
Trustees  in  these  solemn  words: — "  We  hereby  certify  that  the  school 
herein  returned  has  b(»en  a  Froe   School,  and  one  conducted  in  accord- 
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ance  with  law,  and  that  we  have  faithfully  sought  to  procure  accurate 
answers,  as  recorded  in  the  Eegister  which  has  been  "  legally  com- 
pleted "  over  the  signatures  of  the  teacher  and  our  Secretary  and  we 
further  certify  that  this  Return  is  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief  correct  in  every  particular."  On  the  same  page  over  both,  like 
the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  stands  this  strict  and  imperative  order 
from  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction : — "  It  is  ordered  by  the  C.  P.  I. 
that  the  teacher  shall  render  the  trustees  every  reasonable  assistance  in 
perfecting  this  Eeturn  in  order  that  the  information  may  be  fully,  accu- 
rately, and  promptly  given."  School  returns  are  simply  true  and  faith- 
ful copies  of  the  registers.  If  registers  were  kept  properly  and  accord- 
ing to  the  explanations  on  the  last  page — and  teachers  have  a  year  to 
study  them — it  would  be  impossible  to  have  so  many  inaccurate  returns. 
I  do  not  desire  to  insinuate  that  anv  of  our  teachers  ever  made  mistakes 
in  the  grand  total  of  days  attendance  or  in  the  number  of  days  taught. 
Many  of  them,  however,  appear  to  think  that  if  these  two  questions  are 
answered  correctly,  it  matters  little  in  regard  to  the  rest.  If  they  turn 
carefully  and  conscientiously  to  the  oath  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it 
lays  equal  stress  and  obligation  on  the  answers  to  the  other  questions. 
On  page  9  of  the  prescribed  register  over  the  certificate  of  Teacher,  and 
Secretary  of  Trustees  appears  the  following  :  "  Note — This  register  is  not 
legally  completed  until  every  numbered  question  is  filled  in  with  some 
answer,  that  is,  no  space  for  an  answer  shall  be  left  blank,  but  must  be 
filled  in  by  a  dash,  if  there  is  no  other  answer."  The  certificate  of 
Teacher  and  Secretary  to  Trustees  is :  "  We,  the  undersigned,  certify 
that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  these  tables  are  correctly  filled  in  as 
required  by  the  law  in  the  note  above." 

In  view  of  the  regrettable  fact  that  there  are  so  many  inaccurate 
returns  in  the  face  of  all  this  1  would  suggest  that  teachers  and  trustees 
be  notified  that  unless  all  returns  henceforth  are  strictly  correct  in  every 
particular,  the  portion  of  County  Funds  due  that  year  be  withheld.  If 
any  remedy  more  effective  and  less  harsh  than  this  can  be  suggested,  I 
would  be  glad  to  learn.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  first  thing 
that  our  new  teachers  should  study  and  know  before  they  undertake  to 
open  schools,  is  how  to  keep  a  register.  This  should  be  a  subject  in 
itself,  and  might  profitably  be  incorporated  with  the  subject  of  School 
Management  and  thus  make  Register-keeping  an  essential  and  indispen- 
sable branch  of  professional  work.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  if  carried 
out  would  be  attended  with  good  practical  results.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  keep  a  good  and  reliable  register  can  hardly  be  depended  on  to 
do  duty  or  faithful  service  in  school. 


Our  common  schools  are  framed,  shaped  and  designed  to  afford  the 
children  of  the  land  an  acquaintance  with  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Lit- 
erature, Gmmmar  and  History.  In  large  schools,  where  the  teacher  has 
so  much  to  run  over  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  gmde,  it  would  be  wisdom 
and  economy  on  his  part  to  accomplish  the  most  by  the  best,  surest  and 
most  expeditious  means.     I  would  suggest  that  in  a  set  lesson,  such  as 
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reading,  he  can  not  only  combine  Elocution  and  Spelling,  but  the 
elements  of  Grammar,  Analysis,  Composition  and  Language  as  well. 
I  would  also  insist  that  Geography  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  attractive,  as  well  as  useful  and  educative  to  children. 
A  child  must  grow  with  its  surroundings.  An  interest  must  be  created 
in  its  behalf  to  which  it  will  take.  In  beginning  Geography  the  pupil 
should  start  with  what  appeals  most  to  his  personal  interests,  such  as 
the  products  of  the  industries  of  his  locality  or  section.  His  observation 
is  sharpened  by  the  study  of  the  natural  conditions  which  make  these 
products  possible  and  furnish  the  raw  material,  the  uses  made  of  it,  the 
articles  produced  and  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  fellow  men  far  and 
near.  Not  only  this ;  but  the  productions  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
needed  and  used  in  his  own  community  and  such  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Tiius  would  the  pupil  at  once 
gain  an  idea  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  This  should  be  the 
chief  aim  and  theme  of  Geography  as  it  should  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  The  teacher  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  home  environments 
throughout  the  entire  course.  Tiie  same  inav  be  said  of  Arithmetic 
which  ac([uires  concreteness  of  application  by  its  use  in  dealing  with- 
home  j)roblems. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  our  Common  Schools  are  properly 
looked  after  and  safeguarded,  the  High  Schools  will  grow,  develop  and 
take  care  (^f  themselves. 

I  havp  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.   MacISAAC. 
A.  H.  Ma:  Kay,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Eihtcation, 


DISTRICT  No.  7.— CAPK  BRETON  AND  RICHMOND. 

M.  J.  T.  MACNEIL,  B.  A.,  In.specior, 

Sir:— 

I  bc;^^  loave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  sehool.s  of  this 
inspe(*t^)rfite  for  tlie  year  ended  July  81,  1898: — 

The  tul>h's  forWrU'dod  to  the  department  sh  )w  an  increase  in  the 
nuniluM-  of  scliools  in  o[)eratir)n  over  last  year  of  7  in  the  County  of 
Cupe  Breton  and  8  in  the  County  of  Richuiond.  Of  these  increases, 
two  in  the  former  county  were  additional  dt.'partments,  viz.,  one  in 
Glace  Bay  and  one  in  Louisljur^j;  and  in  the  latter,  one  also  by  the 
grading  of  the  school  in  L'Ardoise  West  into   two  departments.     The 
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ber  of  vacant  sections  were  thus  reduced  by  5  and  2,  respectively, 
iting  on  the  same  basis  as  of  late  years,  that  is,  leavin<^  out  cer- 
.sections  which  have  territorial  existence,  it  is  true,  but  so  far  as 
ational  organization  and   privileges  are  concerned,  are,   or  have 

for  years,  practically  extinct,  the  vacant  sections  have  been 
2d  at  16  in  the  County  of  Cape  Sreton,  and  7  in  Richmond, 
-his  calculation,  two  in  the  former  county  have  been  dropped, 
!h  have  not  been  many  years  without  school,  but  owing  to  special 
imstance-s,  which  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of  in  the 
ial  report  on  "Sections  without  School,"  they  arc  not  likely  to  be 
to  again  open  and  maintain  schools  exce|)ting  under  changed  con- 
ms,  now  altogether  improbable  and  unforeseen.  Several  of  the- 
ons  looked  upon  as  only  temporarily  vacant  have  been,  owing  to 
ptional  circumstances,  without  schools  more  than  one  term,  but  I 

forward  to  seeing  niany  of  them  in  operation  next  term.  Doubt- 
others  will  take  their  places  on  the  vacant  list,  and  until  the 
ational  fate  of  certain  poor,  remote  and  scattered  sections  is  placed 
►nd  the  control  of  careless  and  indifferent  trustees,  it  is  too  much 
cpect  that  this  vacant  list  will  be  very  much  reduced  in  the  near 
re,  noi  to  speak  of  its  being  altogether  obliterated.  The  record  of 
^ear  un<ler  review  is  in  tins  respect,  exceptionally  good  as  com- 
d  with  the  previous  ten  years;  and  it  will  be  matter  for  congratu- 
n,  if,  under  existing  conditions,  it  can  be  kept  from  falling  much 
iv  for  the  next  year  or  two.  The  following  table  shows  the 
age  number  of  vacant  sections  in  the  Counties  of  Cape  Breton 
Richmond,  respectivelv,  for  the  period  above  named,  to  have  been 

and  12.7. 


1897- 

-Cape 

Breton . 

...21; 

Richtnur 

id....  9 

1896- 

«  ti 

...24; 

....  5 

1895- 

— 

...25; 

....11 

1894- 

—  " 

...28; 

....10 

1893- 

— 

...19; 

....  9 

1892- 

— 

...27; 

....16 

1891- 

—  *' 

...27; 

....19 

1890- 

— 

...27; 

....17 

1889- 

—  ** 

..•.3-1.; 

....18 

1888- 

— 

...30; 

....13 

^his  table  only  goes  to  prove  what  has  been  stated  often  and  often 
re,  namely,  that  th^re  are  too  many  weak  sections,  unable  under 
lary  circumstances,  to  support  a  school.  The  extraor dinar i/ 
Linstaiices  are  when  some  resident  teacher,  to  whom  boardinir  at 
e  is  a  tangible  c(msideration,  is  prepared  to  tuke  the  school  at  a 
inal  .salary,  the  government  grant  and  county  fund   forming  the 

of  his  remuneration  ;  or  when  some  ambitious  vouth  or  maiden 
le  neighborhoo<l  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  permissive  license 
is  only  too  willing  to  accept  any  small  sum  as  a  help  to  defray  the 
•nses  of  a  term's  schooling  abroad.     If  the  truth  were  known,  this 

niotive  may  have  been  the  secret  spring  at  the   bottom  of  more 
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than  one  agitation  for  the  sub-dividing  of  sections  which  should  never 
have  been  carried  out.  Be  that  as  it  may,  more  than  one  section  can 
be  pointed  out  whore  the  pei'manent  removal  of  the  resident  teacher  re- 
sulted in  the  permanent  closing  of  the  school ;  and  I  have  just  now  in  my 
"  miiul's  eve"  at  least  one  instance  of  a  section  where  the  school  ceased 
to  operate  for  a  single  term  ttfter  the  removal  of  the  teacher  for  whose 
benefit  the  section  had  been,  to  all  appearances,  created.  And  there 
are  several  sections  where  no  teacher  holding  a  regular  provincial 
license  has  ever  been  employed  during  my  incumbency.  A  certain 
number  of  these  are  too  remote  to  be  annexed  to  other  sections,  and 
in  the>e  cases  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  schools  can  be  regularly 
maintained  without  some  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  a 
teacher  other  than  those  available  under  the  present  law.  Whether 
special  provision  of  some  sort  can  be  rii'ide  for  such  cases  as  are  here 
referred  to,  and  what  shape  such  specral  provision  can  take,  might  be 
very  appropriate  and  practical  questions  for  the  department  to  deal 
with  at  an  early  day.  I  fear  the  usual  "  Special  Aid  to  Poor  Sections  " 
is  quite  inadetjuate  for  such  extreme  cases. 

In  some  cases,  the  union  of  adjoining  sections  or  the  partitioning 
of  one  among  its  neighbors  would  be  quite  practicable  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  parties  interested.  The  <livision  of  sections  is  like 
the  descensus  (tvenio,  comparatively  easy,  but  their  re-unicm — there's 
the  rub.  Even  when  the  necessary  majority  of  signatures  to  a 
petition  tor  union  has  been  obtained,  the  most  determined  opposition 
has  sometimes  been  encountered  from  the  very  parties  who  were  to 
benefit  by  tlie  change.  The  school  boanls  can  be  depended  upon, 
however,  to  carry  out  the  demands  of  the  majority  in  such  cases ;  but 
it  is  often  very  difficult — nay,  generally  impossible — to  secure  the 
necessary  majority  of  {signatures,  though  the  aducational  advantage.s 
of  union  may  be  ever  so  manifest  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  majority  to  rule  >yhere, 
in  the  calm  judgment  of  disinterested  men,  the  true  interests  of  educii- 
tion  are  being  sacrificed  to  personal  consiilerations,  and  possibly,  to 
unworthy  motives.  That  sections  have  been  multiplied  unwisely  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  educational  interests  of  many  poor  children 
must  be  admitted.  If  tlie  evil  cannot  be  remedied  under  existing 
statutes,  it  may  be  worth  while  considering  whether  they  can  safely 
be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  desirable  changes  possible.  Children 
who  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  school  are  truly  deserving  of 
sympathy,  but  how  much  more  those  who  have  within  ea.sy  reach  a 
sort  of  a  school  house  whose  doors  are  generally  closed ! 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  than  usual  on  this  subject  of 
"  Sections  without  Schools"  or  unable  to  support  one,  not  only  becaase 
it  is  one  of  V(»ry  great  importance,  but  also  because  it  has  received 
unusual  prominence  by  the  following  announcement  made  in  the  last 

April  Joarnal  of  Edacai'wn  : 

"  Sections  ivithofd  School  shall  henceforward  be  reported  to  the 
Education  Department  by  Inspectors  in  very  full  detail,  with  the  esti- 
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mated   causes.     The   following   schedule   for   each   district    shall    be 
£lled  in : 

"  1,  District;  2,  No. :  3,  Name ;  4.  Length  and  Breadth  of  Section  ; 
5,  Character  of  Land  and  Environment;  6,  Valuation;  7,  Total  Popu- 
lation; 8,  School  Population  (5  to  15  years);  9,  What  kind  of  School- 
house;  10,  How  loner  without  School ;  11,  Causes;  12,  Suggestions." 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  for 
this  report  all  the  information  required  "  in  very  full  detail,'*  for  the 
following  reasons :  The  schedules  and  circulars  reached  my  office  at 
a  time  when  I  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  district,  and  having  been 
laid  aside  as  ordinary  school  supplies,  did  not  come  under  my  notice 
until  my  return  after  the  close  of  the  term.  In  many  cases  the  infor- 
mation could  not  w^ell  be  obtained  except  on  personal  application. 
Such  sections  as  those  more  particularly  concerned  in  this  connection 
rarely  furnish  the  information  which  the  law  obliges  them  ;  the 
annual  meetings  are  not  held,  or  if  they  are,  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  not  forwarded  to  the  Inspector,  or  if  forwarded,  are  not 
properly  signed,  and  thus  the  secretary,  ii  appointed,  is  not  known  to 
him ;  and  finally,  there  is  no  teacher  or  other  known  person  who  con- 
siders himself  obliged  to  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  forwarding 
the  desired  information.  In  future,  with  more  time  and  better  oppor- 
tunities, the  full  details  will  be  easily  obtainable. 

• 

The  number,  sex  and  class  of  teachers  employed  were  as  follows : 


Male. 

1 
t 

1 

Female. 

1 

1 

TOTAM. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

1 
1 

A. 

B. 

10 

1 

c. 

49 
4 

■  D.   i 

i 

M. 

F. 

Totals. 

Cape  Breton  . . . 
Richmond 

5 

•       • 

14      19 
3     14 

1 

29 
15 

•  • 

•  • 

48 
38  ! 

67 
32 

107 
43 

174 
76 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  attendance  with  that  of  last  year 
shows  the  balance  to  be  on  the  right  side. 

Cape  Breton  County. 


Under  5  g       ^^   !q        ^g 
years,   j     *-      *"  ■  ,     Enrolment. 


Average  of 


I  Total    Davs'       -^^^-^^K^  "' 

^  Total    Annual    Attendance    L  Quarterly 


for  year.        Percentages  of 
"^  Attendance. 


1898 
1897 


Increase  . . . 
Decrease  . . . 


136  I  7231 
149  I  7037 


513 

548 


7880 
7734 


194 


146 


13 


35 


889,067 
853,703 

35,364 


66.0 
65.8 


0.2 
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Richmond  County. 


■  Under  5 
.   years. 

5  to  13. 

Over  15. 

Total  Annual 
Enrolment. 

1 

1 

ToUl   Days' 

Attendance 

for  year. 

Average  of 

Quarterly 

iPercentages  of 

Atteodance. 

1898 

1897 

74  1  2844 
59     2782 

194 
179 

3112      ;    329,291    1      68.3 
3020           315,591    i       62.8 

Increase  . . . 

15  :       62         15 

92 

13,700 

0.5 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  comparison  is  made  with  a 
satisfactory  year,  and  the  increase,  though  not  large,  is  sufficiently 
gratifying,  maintaining  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  district 
at  school  during  the  year  up  to  the  average  of  last  year  for  the  whole 
Province,  viz. :  one  in  4.4.  The  proportion  for  the  County  of  Cape 
Breton  is  one  in  4.3  as  compared  with  one  in  4.4  last  year,  and  in 
Richmond,  one  in  4.6  as  against  one  in  4.8. 

I  have  taken  perhaps  more  than  usual  care  to  have  the  "  Financial 
Statement "  fully  and  correctly  repoited  in  the  returns,  and  I  think 
these  statistics  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  thetii. 
The  sectional  vote  for  general  school  purposes  is,  however,  the  reverse 
of  exaggerated,  for  in  comparing  the  reports  of  the  annual  meetings 
with  the  statements  in  the  returns,  I  have  discovered  that  iu  many 
rural  sections  where  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  it  is  contributed  voluntarily 
by  the  rate-payers  and  sometimes  by  the  parents  or  guardians  only  of 
children  attending  school.  Thus  no  amount  is  included  in  the  vote 
for  this  item  of  expenditure  which,  in  the  aggregate,  must  be  consider- 
able. The  same  system  obtained  heretofore  in  many  places  in  building 
and  repairing  by  voluntary  labor  and  the  furnishing  of  material  ;  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  compelling  contributions  in  kind  from 
recalcitrant  ratepayers,  it  is  now  altogether  superseded  by  the  fairer  and 
more  legal  plan  of  assessing  an  estimated  amount  even  when  local 
labor  and  home  nmde  materials  are  to  be  used,  and  giving  credit  for 
them  at  market  value.  A  comparatively  impecunious. section  can  in 
this  way  erect  a  creditable  building  at  a  very  small  outlay  of  actual 
cash  and  ac([uire  a  very  subjftantial  asset  without  burdening  itself 
with  debt. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  sub-joined  statement  the  total  vote  for 
school  pur{)oses  as  well  as  the  amount  for  building  and  repairs  in  the 
County  of  (Jape  Breton  is  somewhat  less  than  last  year,  while  the 
total  amount  of  salaries  {)aid  is  consideraV)ly  greater.  Tlys  fact  does  not 
necessarily  foreshadow  a  decrease  in  the  salaries  for  the  ensuing  term, 
as  its  ()bli;,^ations  will  be,  in  many  cases  provided  for  at  the  next 
annual  me«^ting.  Many  sections  do  not  provide  in  advance  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
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In  Richmond  County,  the  amounts  voted  are  slightly  in  excess  of 
last  year,  while  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  is  nearly  the  same. 


Cape  Breton  County. 


Total  amount  voted  for 
all  school  purposes. 


Portion  voted  for 

Building  and 

Repairs. 


Total  amount  of  c^al- 

ariea  paid  by 

Sections. 


1898 
1897 


$30687  95 
32057  70 


$5383  50 
5669  00 


Increase  . . 
Decrease.  . 


$1369  75 


$28018  50 
25748  00 

$2270  50 


$285  50 


Richmond  County. 


1898 

1897 

$7511  50 
6975  26 

$1526  00 
1303  00 

$7636  00 
7706  00 

Increa.se  . . 

$536  24 

$223  00 

Decrease . . 

S70  00 

These  figures  show  the  local  or  sectional  taxation  for  all  school 
purposes  to  have  been  90  cents  per  head  of  the  population  for  Cape 
Breton  and  49  cents  for  Richmond. 

In  the  County  of  Cape  Breton,  new  school  house:^  were  found  in 
course  of  construction  more  or  less  advanced  at  Bi^  Pond,  Loch 
Lomond  and  Huntington's  Mountain  ;  and  one  at  Benacadie  was 
completed  exteriorly  an<l  occupied.  In  Louisburg,  a  growing 
town  calling  for  more  school  accommodation,  a  large  wing  of 
two  storeys  was  added  to  the  school  house  and  thoroughly  finished, 
the  lower  floor  of  which  was  furnished  with  excellent  desks,  and 
occupied  by  the  higher  department,  leaving  the  upper  room  in  reserve 
for  a  fourth  when  required.  Judging  by  the  past  few  years,  that  time 
is  not  very  far  distant,  as  the  last  returns  show  an  enrolment  of  177 
pupils. 

In  Richmond,  the  following  sections  were  found  occupying  new 
buildings,  all  of  which,  though  uufinishi<l  inside,  were  comparatively 
comfortable : — Macnab,  head  of  Luch  Lomond  and  Cannes  (River 
Bourgeois  West).  The  last  named  is  a  large,  well  designed  modern 
school  house,  which,  when  fini.shed  inside  and  properly  furnished,  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  in  the  district.  West  L'Ardoise 
rectified  its  blunder  of  a  few  years  ago  by  adding  to  its  nearly  new 
school  hou.se  another  of  equal  dimensions,  which  together,  under  one 
roof,  form  a  beautiful  building  ia  two  departments,  and  the  school  was 
graded,  as  already  intimated,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term» 
Other  new  buildings  which  may  come  in  for  more  particular  mention 
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The  number  of  applications  received  for  High  School  examination 
at  the  different  stations  was  as  follows  :  Sydney,  109  ;  North  Sydney, 
95 ;  Arichat,  35  ;  and  St.  Peter's,  52— a  total  of  291.  Of  these,  80 
already  held  certificates  of  one  grade  or  another.  The  establishment 
of  a  station  at  St.  Peter's  proved  a  great  convenience  to  candidates 
residing  on  the  mainland  of  the  county,  and   was  highly  appreciated. 

Of  the  249  teachers  employed  in  the  district,  35  were  having  their 
first  year's  experience  in  teaching  and  67  others  were  teaching  for  the 
second  term,  which  means  that  40  per  cent  of  our  teachers  either  had 
no  previous  experience,  or  not  more  than  that  of  one  year  or  under. 
It  is  not  every  person  who  takes  charge  of  a  school  that  is  a  bom 
teacher,  and  therefor©  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  introduction 
of  so  many  young  recruits  to  the  teaching  ranks  can  redound  to  the 
educational  advantage  of  the  country.  Still  it  is  only  what  we  must 
expect  while  the  average  of  salaries  remains  as  low  as  it  is.  Experi- 
ence, in  teaching  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  calling,  is  an 
inestimable  acquisition  and  should  be  duly  considered  in  engaging  a 
teacher.  And  yet,  with  the  experienced  as  with  the  inexperienced, 
the  exception  proves  the  rule,  and  there  are  unfortunately  always  a 
few  unprogressive  teachers,  who  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  of  the 
requisite  qualification  besides  experience.  These,  however,  can  gen- 
erally be  estimated  by  the  value  they  place  upon  their  own  services, 
so  that  intelligent  and  progressive  trustees  need  not  be  imposed  upon. 
They  only  find  employers  in  trustees  whose  aim  is  a  "cheap  teacher.' 
It  is  true  that  such  people  can  be  reached  by  the  very  efficacious 
means  specified  in  the  Journal  for  Oct.,  1897,  but  w^hen  they  are 
ousted  from  one  section,  lo !  they  turn  up  next  term  in  another.  As 
some,  sections,  though  not  sufficiently  populous  to  maintain  graded 
schools,  nevertheless  require  as  good  teachers  as  others  having  two  or 
possibly  more  departments,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Reg.  5 
(c),  be  further  amended  so  that  no  section  or  school  of  a  certain 
standing  would  be  allowed  to  engage  a  teacher  of  a  class  of  license  (or 
grade  of  scholarship  in  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector)  lower  than  B 

or  C,  according  to  the  circumstances,  without  a  special  recommendation 

• 

The  great  bulk  of  the  school  returns  now  give  evidence  of  vastly 
more  care  and  attention  in  their  compilation  than  formerly,  but  there 
are  always  a  certaiti  number  that  have  to  be  returned  for  correction. 
The  actual  blunders  are  comparatively  rare  and  unimportant  and  are  gen- 
erally susceptible  of  correction.  The  omissions  are  sometimes  evidently 
the  result  of  unintentional  oversight,  or  forgetful ness,  but  instances  are 
not  wanting  where  they  can  be  put  down  to  palpable  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence. To  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  special  attention  to  specific 
items  in  the  returns,  I  would  refer  to  the  article  published  in  the  last 
April  Journal  with  reference  to  the  "  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  wherein 
each  teacher  was  requested  to  make  a  note  that  "  column  35  was  per- 
sonally attended  to."  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  matter  escaping 
the  notice  of  those  interested,  I  red-pencil-marked  and  stamped  the 
page  in  each  copy  distributed,  and  yet  to  so  pointel  a  request  only  33 
in  one  county  and  9  in  the  other   responded.     The  experience  of  last 
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year  with  the  Phenological  Observations  was  even  worse,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  note  a  slight  improvement  this  year,  Cape  Breton  having 
sent  in  28,  in  place  of  10  last  year ;  and  Richmond  32,  in  place  of  7. 
In  course  of  time,  I  suppose  all  will  fall  into  line. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.  T..MACNEIL 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D. 

Sujyei'iniendent  of  Education, 


DISTRICT  NO.  8.— INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA. 

John  McKinnon,  Inspector. 

SIR  :— 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  schools  in  this  Inspec- 
torate for  the  year  ended  July,  1898. 

No  new  sections  were  formed  in  either  County  during  the  year. 

Of  the  166  School  Sections  in  Inverness  as  hitherto  divided  the 
following  six  :  "  Hanlov/'  No.  94  ;  **  Lake  Norton,"  No.  56i  ;  "  Caspar- 
do,"  No.  93  ;  "  McKinnon's  Brook,"  No.  18i  ;  "  Black  River,"  No.  26 ; 
"  Upper  Turk,"  No.  31  ;  may  be  regarded  as  permanently  disorganized, 
through  original  smallnessof  area,  depopulation,  and  consequent  finan- 
cial weakness.  The  County  may  therefore  at  present  be  considered  as 
divided  into  160  sections.  Of  these,  nine  remained  without  school 
during  any  part  of  the  year. 

The  majority  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  in  these  sections 
were,  however,  able  to  attend  school  in  the  adjoining  sections  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  year. 

There  were  six  sections  in  Victoria  County  without  school  during 
the  year,  ot  which  two  are  in  Cape  North  district,  where  special 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  obtaining  teachers,  owing  to  isoiatiom 
and  remoteness  tVom  educational  centres  in  other  .sections  of  Cape 
Breton.  Tiie  remaining  four  sections  neglocted  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  tlie  support  of  their  schools,  and  consequently  were 
unablci  to  secure  teachers. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  schools  may  be  deemed  of 
interest : 
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The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  taking  up  the  subjects  of  the 
High  School  Course  was,  in  the  County  of  Cape  Breton  398,  being  an 
increase  of  71  over  last  year;  and  in  Richmond  115,  as  against  85 — 
an  increase  of  20. 

TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 


1897 
1898 


A. 


2 
3 


1897 
1898 


Inverness. 


Males. 


B. 


10 
14 


6 


D. 


A. 


27 
25 


51 
54 


Females. 


B. 

c. 

1 
2 

'   20 

i       2 

1 

19 

Victoria. 


8 
11 


18 
16 


1 
1 


1 
3 


7 
5 


D. 


61 

46 


28 
28 


1897 
1898 


1897 
1898 


Inverness. 


No. 

Schools. 


150 
150 


No. 
Teachers. 


163 
163 


Victoria. 


60 
66 


64 
71 


2243 

2387 


No. 
Pupils. 

Attendance. 

5741 
5798 

i 

538268 
567487 

211076 
230872 


Of  the  163  tencliers  employed  in  Inverness,  24  are  Normal  School 
graduates.  In  Victoria  County,  19  out  of  70  teachers  are  also  gradu- 
ates of  Truro. 

The  trustees  of  Port  Hastings  section  closed  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  that  school  and  experimented  with  one  school  room  and  one 
teacher.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  second  department 
will  be  restored  on  the  reopening  of  the  school. 

The  County  Academies  of  Port  Hood  and  Baddeck  have  been  very 
efficiently  conducted  durin^j^  the  year,  under  the  respective  principal- 
ships  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Phulen   and  of  Miss  Margaret  J.  McPhee.     A  large 
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number  of  pupils  from  these  two  schools  wrote  for  scholarships  at  the 
recent  provincial  examinations  and  with  creditable  results. 

The  graded  High  Schools,  of  four  departments  each,  at  Port 
Hawkesbury  and  Mabou,  have  also  performed  a  good  years  work  and 
have  yielded  substantial  additions  to  the  roll  of  young  graduates  who 
have  qualified  themselves  for  the  teaching  profession  or  propose  doing 
so  in  the  near  future. 

Quite  a  number  of  sections  have  effected  improvements  in  their 
school  buildings  during  the  year,  and  more  are  preparing  to  do  so. 

*'  Marble  Mountain  '*  school  house,  in  South  Inverness,  has  been 
handsomel}'  finished  interiorly,  seated  and  furnished  in  superior  style, 
making  it  oqe  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  the  county  in  size,  com- 
fort and  equipment. 

The  school  house  in  "  Wright "  section,  Loch  Leven,  "North  Inver- 
ness, has  also  been  greatly  improved  within  and  without,  seated  and 
furnished  in  a  very  substantial  and  handsome  manner,  chiefly  through 
the  generous  efforts  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hussey,  wife  of  the  enterprising 
managing  owner  of  the  Broad  Cove  Coal  Mining  Company. 

A  very  large  number  of  school  buildings  in  several  sections  of 
both  counties  are,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  in  very  inferior  condition, 
with  several  utterly  unfit  for  school  purposes  and  which  must  be  con- 
demned at  a  very  early  period. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  sections  are  too  limited 
in  area  and  too  poor  financially  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  suitable  school  buildings  now  or  in  the 
near  future,  it  would  seem  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  time  to  attempt 
a  consolidation  and  re-division  of  a  number  of  these  weak  sections, 
which,  in  their  present  condition,  are  quite  unable  to  maintain  and 
operate  efficient  schools. 

The  equipment  of  many  schools  is  yet  either  of  a  very  meagre 
character,  or  is  entirel}*  wanting.  This  fault  is  largely  that  of  trustees 
rather  than  ratepayers. 

In  sections  where  the  trustees  are  in  earnest  and  taking  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  work   of    the  school,    the    ratepayers   generally  ^ 
respond  cheerfully  to  any  reasonable  request  for  funds  to  provide  the 
necessary  equipment. 

The  work  done  in  the  miscellaneous  schools  is,  on  the  whole,  gradu- 
ally though  slowly  improving. 

Little  progress  is  bein^  made  in  vocal  music,  the  great  number  of 
teachers  claiming  to  bo  devoid  of  musical  or  singing  ability,  and  it 
requires  much  persuasion  to  induce  any  considerable  number  of  them 
to  make  the  attempt. 
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Hyoriene  and  Temperance  is  generally  taught,  the  subject  and  text- 
books being  favorites  both  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  subjects  of  "  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties "  and  "  Nature 
Lessons  '*  do  not  occupy  a  high  or  leading  position  in  the  teaching  in 
many  of  the  schools,  though  in  regard  to  the  latter,  a  most  important 
and  valuable  impulse  is  being  now  given  through  the  Phenological  Obser- 
vation papers,  sent  from  the  Education  Office  with  the  Journals.  I 
anticipate  in  the  immediate  future  much  progress  from  this  source  in 
the  study  of  Nature  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  teaching  of  Grammar,  Geogrjiphy  and  History,  there  is  yet 
room  for  very  much  improvement,  too  much  reliance  being  placed  on 
memorizing  from  the  text-books.  But  even  here,  improvement  on  the 
past  is  visible,  especially  in  all  schools  taught  by  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  teachers. 

The  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  have  been  submitted 
and  carried  in  nearly  all  the  sections,  but  without  any  active  results 
as  yet,  as  trustees  are  unwilling  to  put  the  power  thus  acquired  into 
operation. 

In  many  sections  the  trustee  management  of  school  matters  is  a 
complete  failure.  They  neglect  to  inform  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  Act,  and  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  Law 
and  Regulations.  They  do  not  realize  the  moral  obligations  involved 
in  th.e  acceptance  of  the  trusteeship,  and  consequently  do  not  dis- 
charge them. 

No  fewer  than  seventeen  (17)  Boards  of  Trustees  in  this  inspec- 
torate neglected  to  call  the  ratepayers  of  the  sections  to  meet  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  annual  school  meeting,  thus  necessitating  the 
calling  of  special  meetings  at  later  and  more  unsuitable  dates. 

At  many  of  the  meetings  the  reglilations  and  provisions  of  the 
statutes  are  not  adhered  to,  a  frequent  departure  being  to  include  in 
the  vote  for  the  support  of  the  school  the  estimated  amount  they  hope 
to  receive  from  the  county  fund,  and  thus  return  to  the  Inspector  in 
their  minutes  the  whole  amount  as  if  voted  by  the  section. 

Indian  Schools. 

There  are  two  schools  in  operation  for  the  Indian  children,  one  at 
WhyQ»)Comah  and  one  at  Middle  River,  Victoria.  The  enrolment  of 
the  former  is  23 ;  average  attendance,  8. 

At  the  latter  the  enrolment  is  22,  and  attendance  11.     Both  schools 
.  are  conducted  by  competent  Class  C  teachers.     The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment provides  school  buildings,  equipment,  books,  etc.,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers'  salary. 


PICTOU  AND  SOUTH    COLCHESTER. 


The  statistical  tables  submitted  herewith,  furnish  further  detailed 
>rmation  concerning  the  schooLs  of  uiy  district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  McKINNON, 
.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  EdiLcation. 


DISTRICT  NO.  9.— PiCTOU  AND  SOUTH  COLCHESTER 

VV.  E.  Maclellan,  Ll.  B.,   Inspector. 

Sir,— 

I  have  the  honor,  in  accordance  with  law,  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  my  inspectoral  district  for  the  past  school  year. 

Every  section  in  the  district  had  school  during  some  part  of  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  two  in  North,  and  three  in  South  Pietoa. 
These  five  sections  were  without  School  for  the  reasons  indicated  in 
my  special  report  to  you  concerning  them.  Their  children,  how- 
ever, were  mostly  within  reach  of  the  schools  of  other  sec- 
tions. Even  in  the  ca.se  of  Carrilx^o  Island,  attendance  at  the 
nearest  mainland  school  is  quite  practicable  in  winter.  The  lustjfiamed 
section  has  almost  completed  its  new  building  and  will  have  school 
during  at  least  a  part  of  each  year  hereafter.  College  Grant,  the 
other  delinquent  section  in  North  Pictou,  has  a  new  and  good  school- 
house,  and  will  have  school  ne.xt  year.  This  will  complete  the  tale  of 
sections  in  North  Pictou  and  South  Colchester  all  to  have  schools  next 
year. 

• 

There  will  probably  be  two  vacancies  in  South  Pictou — Mount 
Adam  and  Green's  Valley  Both  of  these  sections  failed  to  hold 
annual  meetings  in  June  last.  I  have  since  wntten  to  their  secretaries 
of  trustees.  The  statement  from  Mount  Adam  is,  that  none  of  the 
rate-pjiyers  want  school  ;  that  there  are  only  iive  children  in  the 
section  umi  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attend  other  schools.  For 
Green's  Vailc^y.  a  similar  report  is  made  by  the  secretary,  who  says 
that  tlu*re  are  only  two  chiMren  of  school  age  in  the  section. 

Yon  will  notice  that  in  recounting  the  vacancies  of  South  Pictou,  I 
have  not  montionerl  Rivrrton  or  Fraser's  Mountain.  I  have  omitteil 
them  foi*  the  reason  that  1  consi<ler  them  practically  e.xtinct  sections. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  continued  existence  of 
either  and  1  can  see  no  likelihood  of  eithtr  of  them  being  revivel, 
Fraser's  Mountain  has  l)een  without  organization  or  school  for  many 
veais.  Kiverton  sectic^n  never  re-orcrani/.ed  after  the  cutting  off  from 
it  of  Eureka  and  Ferrona 
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During  the  year  I  have  visited  all  the  sections  in  my  district  with 
the  exception  of  Springmount,  a  small  and  remote  settlement  in  South 
Colchester,  which  I  was  compelled  to  pass  by  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads;  Pictou  Island,  in  North  Pictou,  which  was  closed, 
on  account  of  an  epidemic  at  the  time  I  had  set  aside  for  my  visit ; 
and  Big  Islan<l,  in  South  Pictou,  which  I  was  prevented  from  over- 
taking by  bad  weather  at  the  date  of  my  first,  and  a  holiday  at  the 
time  of  iny  second  round  in  its  vicinity.  Many  of  the  schools  I 
visited  twice ;  some,  three  or  more  times. 

Salmon  River  school-house  was  burned  in  January  last;  but  thii 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  in  view  of  what  has  followed. 
A  new  building,  of  the  most  approved  modern  type,  second  to  none 
io  the  rural  districts  of  the  Province,  has  already  been  erected  to  re- 
place the  destroyed  one.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  school  year. 

Lower  Village  section,  on  the  other  side  of  Truro,  has  finished  and 
is  in  occupation  of  a  handsome  new  school-house  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  last  year. 

Stellarton  completed  and  took  possession,  in  January  last,  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  appointed  school  buildings  in  the  Marifime 
Provinces.  It  stands  on  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  site  overlooking 
the  town  itself  and  commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  beautiful 
East  River  valley  with  its  populous  towns,  busy  villages  and  pictur- 
esque enclosing  hills.  It  is  an  eight- roomed,  red-brick  building,  plain 
but  handsome  in  appearance.  It  has  roomy  apartments  for  a  resident 
janitor,  a  spacious  assembly  hall,  comfortable  cloak  rooms,  and  rooms 
which  may  be  u.-^ed  for  library,  museum,  laboratories,  etc.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  water  ;  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished. It  is  .1  credit  to  the  tow!i  of  Stellarton,  and  a  delight  to  the 
pupils  and  teachers  who  occupy  it.  Under  the  management  of  their 
competent  and  energetic  principal,  Mr.  John  T.  McLeod,  assisted  by  an 
exceptionally  able  and  faithful  staff  of  teachers,  the  schools  of  Stellar- 
ton have  achieved  wonders  in  the  way  of  progress  during  the  year. 

New  school-houses  have  been  completed  and  occupied  at  Greenvale 
in  South,  and  HT:)<lson,  in  North  Pictou.  Black  Brook,  in  South,  and 
Carriboo  Island  in  North  Pictim  will  have  new  buildings  readv  for 
occupation  next  year.  Wostville  and  Trenton  are  preparing  to  build. 
Westville,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  put  up  a  building  to  rival  that  of 
Stellarton. 

There  has  been  continued  activity  during  the  year  in  the  improve- 
ment of  school  preinis(js  and  out-buildings.  Ohl  furniture  is  being 
steadily  replaced  by  new.  With  few  exceptions  the  school-houses  of 
my  district  are  now  in  good  repairs;  an<l  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  their  cleanliness  and  neatness.  More 
generous  additions  to  school  apparatus  have  been  made  during  the 
past,  than  in  any  previous  year  of  my  inspectorship. 
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I  have  to  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  my  dis- 
trict, on  the  promptness  and  accuracy  of  their  last  annual  returns. 
With  the  exception  of  one  return,  which  was  addressed  by  mistake  to 
the  Education  Office  instead  of  to  me,  every  return  was  in  on  the 
appointed  day — an  unprecedented  event  in  my  experience.  Most  of 
them  were  accurate  in  every  detail.  Many  of  them  were  models  of 
neatness,  as  well  as  of  accuracy.  Only  a  small  percentage  had  to  be 
returned  for  correction.  A  few  years  ago  the  very  opposite  of  this 
state  of  affairs  was  the  rule  in  my  district.  Such  a  rapid  improve- 
ment in  one  respect  emboldens  me  to  hope  that  certain  other  highly 
desirable  reforms  in  the  school  world  may  not  be  as  distant  as  they 
have  seemed. 

Among  the  changes  of  importance  during  the  j^ear  in  my  district, 
I  have  to  note  the  establishment  of  provincial  examination  stations  at 
Stellarton  and  River  John,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  David  Soloan 
from  the  principalship  of  the  New  Glasgow  schools.  Mr.  Soloan  will 
be  greatly  missed,  because  he  has  been  doing  work  of  the  very  highest 
character. 

The  large  and  increasing  number  of  candidates  for  High  School 
examination  in  my  district  involves  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
myoffice  work  and  to  my  postage  bill  as  well.  For  the  past  year 
nearly  seven  hundred  applications  were  received  by  me.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty -eight  candidates  appeared  at  the  five  stations  in  my  district 
— more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  for  the  Province. 

School-room  work  has  gone  on  about  as  usual.  There  is  continued 
improvement  in  Writing  and  Drawing.  The  teaching  in  Arithmetic 
has  been  better  during  the  past  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Nature 
Lessons,  thanks  to  the  "  Local  Observation"  blanks  published  by  yod, 
are  being  much  better  given.  Language  is  poorly  taught  in  very  many 
schools  ;  so  also  are  Geography  and  History.  The  prescribed  Health 
Readers  are  doing  good  in  the  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  I 
have  to  note  considerable  progress  in  Calisthenics.  The  number  of 
teachers  who  are  caring  intelligently  for  the  physical  condition  of 
their  pupils  and  themselves  is  rapidly  increasing.  Increased  atten- 
tion, I  am  glad  to  say,  is  also  being  given  by  many  teachers  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  their  pupils.  Such  teachers  need  all  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  that  can  be  given  to  them,  for,  too  often,  they 
have  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  trustees  and  parents,  who  regard 
attention  to  these  "  small  things"  as  silly  affectation  or  worse. 

The  annual  statistioil  tables,  giving  classified  and  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  tlie  schools  of  mv  district,  and  the  abstract  thereof 
re(|uircMl  by  law,  are  submitted  herewith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  MACLELLAN. 

A    H.  Ma(  Kay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Public  School,  Stellarton,  N.  S.    1898. 


Public  School,  Oxford,  N.  S.    1898. 
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Inglis  C.  Craig,  Inspector, 
[R : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  ray  sixth  annual  report  respecting  the 
>ndition  of  the  public  schools  of  this  district  for  the  school  year 
ided  July  31,  1898. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  that  I  have  not,  on 
:count  of  a  severe  indisposition,  been  able  to  give  my  inspectorate  the 
tention  I  have  heretofore.  I  was  during  the  year  in  every  part  of 
le  district,  but  twenty-five  schools  in  rural  parts  and  the  graded 
hools  of  Amheret,  Springhill,  Parrsboro  and  Oxford  which  are  under 
ccellent  supervision  of  experienced  and  competent  principals,  were 
)t  inspected. 

This  year  I  have  continued  my  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
lildings,  grounds  and  school  room  equipment.  To  this  course  in 
Liaiters  there  is  opposition.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Commission- 
's and  Inspector  of  the  district  should  be  the  first  to  see  the  necessity 
T  improvements.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there  is  a  growing 
jsire  for  better  equipped,  more  comfortable  and  presentable  school- 
oms. 

I  must  as  in  my  report  of  1894  and  that  of  Inspector  Morse  of 
396,  say  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  some  directions  respecting 
le  erection  of  new  school  buildings  from  some  authorative  source, 
ince  I  became  an  incumbent  of  this  oflBce  fifty  school-houses 
ave  been  erected  and  with  one  exception  appplication  was  made  at  my 
(fice  for  designs  and  directions.  I  have  referred  trustees  to  the 
^commendations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  but  as  these 
re  recommendations  only,  no  one  is  disposed  to  follow  them  closely 
nd  probably  it  would  not  be  well  to  follow  implicitly  as  they  are  not 
II  up  to  date.  There  is  need  of  a  standard.  Such  important  public 
'ork  should  not  be  left  at  haphazard  to  the  geniuses  who  may  bo 
)und  in  every  section  to  elaborate  and  who  too  often  know  little  and 
are  less  about  the  effect  of  light,  heat  or  ventilation  in  the  school- 
3om.  I  am  persuaded  to  believe  that  were  a  few  modern  plans  given 
3  the  trustees  and  regulations  passed  requiring  them  to  build  accord- 
ag  thereto,  that  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the  youth  of 
bis  Province. 

New  Buildings. 

A  new  school  house  has  been  built  at  Lower  Gulf  Shore. 

A  very  fine  building,  being  erected  in  North  Wallace,  will  be  ready 
or  occupancy  in  October. 
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A  superior  building  was  erected  in  Fort  Lawrence.  The  site 
chosen  for  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  strife  and  threatened  litiga- 
tion in  the  community.     The  trustees  might  have  chosen  more  wisely. 

This  year,  in  tliis  district,  Oxford  has  been  foremost  in  building 
operations.  To  accommodate  the  southern  side  of  the  town  a  very  fine 
room  was  built.  Since  then  a  splendid  High  School  building  has  been 
erected.  The  building  is,  I  believe,  without  a  superior  among  the 
wooden  structures  of  the  Province  designed  for  school  purposes.  It  is 
an  eight  department  house.  There  are  in  connection  with  the  High 
School  room,  two  rooms  set  apart  for  a  library  and  a  laboratory,  which 
the  energetic  Principal,  W.  R.  Slade  is  undertaking  to  furnish  at  once. 
The  basement  is  the  entire  size  of  the  building  on  the  ground  and 
contains  the  heating  apparatus  and  closets.  The  latter,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  have  been  made  as  perfect  as  plumbing  skill  can 
make  them.  Tliis  has  been  the  more  easily  accomplished  on  account 
of  the  excellent  water  and  sewerage  system  at  command.  Probable  cost 
of  grounds  and  both  buildings  is  $8500. 

Four  years  ago,  Parrsboro  erected  an  eight  department  building  and 
thought  that  sufficient  accommodation  for  several  years.  It  was  sciircely 
occupied  when  tlie  necessity  for  more  room  became  apparent.  So  this 
year  a  High  School  building,  entirely  distinct  from  the  common  school, 
has  been  built  on  contiguous  grounds.  This  cont;\ins  four  large 
class  rooms,  a  very  commodious  laboratory  well  equipped  and  a  reading- 
room.  In  this  district  this  is  the  first  building  to  be  furnished  with 
single  seats. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  a  new  school-room  is  in  the 
course  of  construction  at  Halfway  Eiver. 

Castlereagh  a  poor  section  has  built  a  neat  school-room. 

Tmprovemknts. 

The  school  house  at  Malagash  Point  has  bsen  moved  nearer  the 
centre  of  ])opulation  and  in  consequence  the  attendance  at  school 
has  been  trebled. 

Linden,  South  Wallace  Bay,  Port  Howe  and  West  Pugwash  River 
have  refurnished  rooms  with  patent  desks. 

Walla(».e  Section  has  renovated  the  interior  of  its  two  rooms  so  that 
they  ai)|)e{ir  nearly  us  good  as  new. 

The  lur.LiL'  schcol-iooni  at  Xorthport,  has  bi?en  so  reconstructed  and 
j)aMitione<l  that  it  afl'ord.s  ruoni  for  two  teachers,  who  are  now  employed. 

F(jr  tlii.s  year  the  attendance  in  the  Amherst  schools  has  been  over 
a  thousand.     So  great  lias  been  the  jjressure  of  attendance  on  the  new 
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JLcademy,  first  occupied  six  years  ago,  that  the  town  Commissioners  were 
forced  to  open  a  room  in  the  old  Academy.  At  a  not  far  distant  day  it 
"will  be  necessary  to  erect  another  building  for  academic  work  entirely. 
The  attendance  now  in  the  academy  has  reached  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

A  third  department  has  been  opened  at  River  Hebert  and  the 
Joggins  Mines. 

The  registration  at  Springhill  Mines  this  year  was  1276  and  for 
these  there  are  sixteen  departments.  Amherst,  Parrsboro  and  Oxford 
are  supporting  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  teachers  for  this  same  number 
of  pupils.  Truly  something  should  be  done  in  this  town  to  relieve  the 
congested  attendance  especially  in  the  old  building  of  four  departments 
where  there  were  308  scholars  registered  last  January,  and  where  there 
was  not  room  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number.  I  found  three 
and  four  pupils  in  a  seat. 

Houses  Destroyed. 

Through  some  carelessness  the  school-room  at  New  Britain  was 
burned  in  the  spring.     The  section  is  poor  and  cannot  sustain  the  loss. 

The  two  department  house  at  Central  Economy  has  also  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  without  a  doubt  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
Extensive  repairs  were  just  completed  on  the  building  for  its  occupancy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Sections  without  Schools  durinc  the  Year. 

Cumberland  District, — South  Wallace,  Lower  River  Hebert,  Athol, 
Westchester  Lake,  Greenville  Cross  Roads,  Greenville  Station,  Salt 
Springs  and  Athol  Mills. 

Parrsboro. — Two  Islands,  Etonville,  Allen  Hill  and  Upper  Port 
Greville. 

Stirling. — Moore's  Mills. 

West  Colchester. — Beaver  Meadow. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  asking  for  detailed  information 
respecting  sections  without  schools  during  the  year,  I  issued  circulars  to 
the  sections  concerned  and  with  one  exception,  Westchester  Lake, 
received  answers  thereto.  Tlie  contents  of  these  have  been  collated 
and  sent  forward  to  your  oftice.  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  more 
extended  comments  than  your  circular  suggested  and  on  information 
gathered  from  a  personal  canvass  ol  the  sections  concerned. 

In  South  Wallace  I  have  advised  a  union  with  the  contiguous  sec- 
tion, Eichnlond.     The  schoolroom  in  the  latter  place  is  about  worthless  ; 
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in  the  former  it  is  comparatively  new  and  could  be  moved  so  as  to 
accommodate  both  sections.  Eitber  this  could  be  done,  or  the  bounds 
of  South  Wallace  extended  on  the  south  so  as  to  include  a  few  families 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  section,  and  move  the  house  to  the 
centre  of  school  population.  I  believe  one  of  these  recommendations 
will  be  carried  out  before  another  year. 

In  Lower  River  Hebert  I  hope  to  see  the  school  soon  in  session. 
Union  with  any  other  section  is  impossible. 

This  coming  year  the  school  will  be  in  session.  I  hope  to  see  a 
revival  of  interest  in  it  here. 

At  Westchester  Lake  as  the  timber  has  been  cut  away,  the  people 
who  were  lumbermen  left,  until  there  is  no  one  to  support  a  school. 

The  school  room  burned  six  years  ago  at  Greenville  Station  has 
never  been  replaced  by  another,  as  the  people  do  not  feel  able  to  build 
one  or  support  one  after  it  has  been  built.  Some  of  the  residents  have 
sought  admission  to  the  neighboring  section,  Westchester  Station,  but 
this  is  opposed  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  latter,  since  it  would  mean 
another  department  for  them  to  support,  as  their  room  is  now  crowded. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  good  move.  True  it  would  be  a  large  sec- 
tion, but  large  sections  are  preferable  to  no  schools,  where  children  are 
growing  up  without  any  education. 

At  Salt  Springs  there  has  been  no  school  for  three  years.  Were 
the  boundary  lines  of  this  section  and  the  contiguous  ones  Glenville, 
Clairmont  (formerly  one  section)  and  the  Valley  Road  readjusted,  two 
strong  sections  could  be  formed,  where  now  four  weak  sections  with 
schools  at  intervals  exist.  Glenville  and  Salt  Springs  should  be  one 
section ;  Clairmont  and  Valley  Road  another.  This  could  be  effected  by 
having  a  road  about  a  mile  long  built  between  the  two  parallel  roads  on 
which  the  houses  are  respectively  situated. 

Greenville  Cross  Roads  will  have  a  school  the  coming  year.  It  is 
a  section  deserving  special  aid. 

At  Athol  Mills  no  school  room  has  ever  been  built.  Why  a  section 
without  any  ability  to  build  a  house  was  created,  I  cannot  understand. 

At  Two  Islands  it  will  be  many  years  before  a  school  will  be  sup- 
ported.    It  would  be  helpful  for  the  adjacent  section  Green  Hill  for 

the  two  to  unite  their  interests. 

At  Allen  Hill  tho  few  ratepayers  who  have  children  are  very 
anxious  to  have  a  school,  but  are  not  capable  of  supporting  one  and  too 
far  away  from  Spencer's  Island  to  go  thither. 

Section  No.  26,  known  sometimes  as  Upper  Port  Greville,  exists  in 
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name  only.     From  research  in  your  office,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  I  cannot 
learn  that  it  was  legally  formed. 

In  Etonville  some  have  been  asking  for  a  school,  but  it  ^~eem3  impos- 
sible to  help  them  as  those  holding  the  large  tracts  of  timber  land  are 
interested  in  schools  elsewhere. 

At  Moore's  Mills,  North  Colchester,  there  are  in  the  twelve  families 
no  children  of  school  age  to  attend  school. 

There  is  to  be  school  in  Beaver  Meadow  next  year,  and  I  trust, 
more  regularly  in  the  future. 

Arbou  Day. 

Thirty-six  reports  were  received  from  teachers  who  observed  Arbor 
Day.  These  set  out  361  trees  and  141  pieces  of  shrubbery.  In  many 
places  the  day  was  observed,  but  no  report  was  given. 

Misses  Annie  McKenzie,  East  Wallace ;  Kate  McEachreu,  French 
River;  and  A.  6.  Eraser,  Principal  of  River  Hebert,  gave  special  proofs 
of  their  zeal.  Every  teacher  can  secure  the  same  results  did  he  for 
this  purpose  early  in  the  spring  canvass  the  section,  of  which  he  should 
be  a  most  influential  citizen.      * 

Forests  are  being  cut  down  at  a  reckless  rate.  Yearly  in  this  prpv- 
ince  hundreds  of  acres  of  woodland  are  devastated  by  forest  fires,  so 
that  now  good  timber  areas  are  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  province. 

Hundreds  of  homesteads  are  not  even  graced  by  a  single  tree,  and 
how  desolate  they  appear!  Let  us  teach  our  pupils  the  functions  of 
forests  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

"The  future  condition  of  our  forests  depends  largely  upon  our 
young  people  who  are  in  our  schools  tc-day.  They  are  the  class  whose 
ideas  eventually  will  influence  our  governments  in  this  matter ;  and  so, 
on  an  occasion  like  Arbor  Day,  some  few  words  on  forests  and  forestry 
may  be  timely  and  not  amiss." 

Work  of  the  School  Room. 

My  report  may  indicate  that  I  place  more  •  importance  upon  the 
environments  than  ui)jn  instruction  in  the  Course  of  Study.  I  know 
that  the  latter  is  more  easily  given  when  the  object  lesson  before  the 
pupil  is  neatness,  order,  beauty  and  harmony.  There  is  a  commendable 
loyalty  to  the  course  prescribed.  Prominence,  as  reference  to  Time 
Table  VIII  of  the  statistics  will  show,  has  been  given  to  [Reading, 
Arithmetic,  Language  and  Writing.  Occasionally  I  find  too  wide  a 
departure  made  therefrom  by  teachers  whose  favoritism  for  certain  sub- 
jects gets  the  better  of  their  judgment.  This  year  there  came  to  the 
district  52  young,  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers.     With  such  a 
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number  of  recruits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  reported  some  failures, 
'but  the  majority  of  the   teachers  are  men  and  women  of  ability  and 
considerable  experience. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  young  teacher  is  the  bad  classification  of  pupils, 
and  thi^  generally  means  failure  in  some  particular.  For  six  years  I 
have  waged  an  incessant  warfare  against  it  and  if  there  has  been  any 
friction  between  the  teachers  and  myself,  this  has  been  the  cause. 

With  the  surplus  of  teachers  this  year,  the  time  might  seem  ripe  to 
place  more  restrictions  upon  the  entrance  to  the  profession  to  secure  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  or  what  is  more  desirable,  professional 
training.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  cutting  off  the  provisional  license 
given  with  the  D  scholarship  and  making  the  D  license  provisional 
with  the  C  scholarship. 

There  is  no  demand  in  this  district  for  permissive  licenses;  the 
supply  of  teachers  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

High  Schools. 

% 

I  give  below  the  Stations  and  the  number  of  candidates  from  this 

district  applying  for  the  High  School  e^iamination. 


• 

Station. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

32 
24 
23 
13 
32 
13 

D. 

Total. 

M.  P.  Q. 

Amherst 

Oxford 

Parrsboro 

6 

••••••••• 

■ 

8 
6 
4 

6 

4 

10 

71 
39 
36 
20 
53 
25 

117 
69 
63 
39 
89 
48 

7 

5 

10 

Sorinchill 

5 

Tatamasrouche  

21 

Truro 

18 

Totals 

6          S8 

137 

244 

425 

66 

Excepting  the  subjects  of  Geography  and  History  in  the  ninth  grade 
the  results  of  the  examination  were  generally  satisfactory  and  creditable. 
Very  many  candidates  made  sufficient  aggregates  to  pass  in  the  ninth 
grade  but  were  plucked  in  this  paper.  Much  disappointment  has  been 
expressed  by  candidates  and  teachers  and  especially  by  the  latter,  as 
they  believe  too  much  time  is  now  given  to  these  two  subjects  in  the 
iirst  year. 

Phenological   Observations. 

These  reports  have  already  been  sent  to  your  office.  There 
were  received  from  Cumberland,  HQ;  Parrsboro,  15;  West  Colchester, 
15;    Stirling,  18;    Total,  107  reports,     You  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
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improvement  over  last  year,  especially  in  point  of  accuracy  and  the 
supplementary  information  volunteered  by  many  in  new  fields. 

All  these  reports  are  from  the  rural  sections ;  none  have  been 
received  from  the  towns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  incorporate  into  this  report  an  account  of  the 
District  Institute  held  in  Tatamagouche  on  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  of 
last  December.  This  will  be  given  by  the  Secretary,  Lenfest  Buggies, 
in  another  part  of  the  annual  report. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  last  session  was  in  all  respects  as 
successful  as  any  held  heretofore,  and  in  many  ways  was  in  advance  of 
others  held  in  this  District. 

Some  interesting  statistics  might  have  been  given,  but  as  these  are 
found  elsewhere,  it  is  unnecessary.  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  days'  attendance  in  Cumberland  has  passed  the 
million  mark,  and  that  there  were  over  three  hundred  teachers'  namefc 
on  the  government  pay-roll  this  year  in  the  District. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

INGLIS  C.  CEAIG. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Statistics  of  Sections  without  School  during  the 

School  Year  ended  July,  1898. 


G.  CREIGHTON,  Inspector. 
DISTRICT— WEST  HALIFAX. 

No.  9,  Peggy's  Cove,  2x1  miles,  a  fishing  hamlet  on  granite  rock, 
valuation  $5100.  18  families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair. 
Without  School  1  year.  Cause — scarcity  of  fish.  School  will  be  in 
operation  1898-9. 

No.  13,  Shag  Bay,  3x1  miles,  fishing  district,  rugged  and  rocky, 
valuation  $2120.  14  families  and  18  children.  School  house  poor. 
Without  School  3  years.  Cause — scarcity  of  fish.  School  will  be  in 
operation  1898-9. 

No.  22,  Turn's  Bay,  4x2  miles,  fishing  district,  valuation  $15200. 
58  families  and  70  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1 
year.  Cause — Loss  of  County  Fund  through  non-payment  of  taxes. 
School  will  be  in  operation  1898-9. 

No.  25,  Harrietsfield,  6x2  miles,  rugged  and  barren,  valuation 
$7165,  15  families  and  30  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  1  year.     Cause — Indifference    on  the  part   of  rate-payers. 

No.  38 J,  Cobequid  Road,  2x1  miles,  rugged  and  barren,  valuation 
$1000.     10   families   and   15  children.     School  house    fair.     Without 
School  1  year.     Cause — Colored  settlement,  difficult  to  secure  teacher. 

No.  40,  Lucasville,  4x1  miles,  rugged  and  barren,  valuation  $2000. 
15  families    and    30  children.     School   house   fair.     Without   School  I 
year.     Cause — Colored  settlement,  difficult  to  decure  teacher. 

EAST  HALIFAX. 

No.  2C,  Sober  Island,  3x1  miles,  fishing  district,  valuation  $6015. 
48  families  and  75  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1 
year.     Cause — Indift'erence.     School  will  be  in  opemtion  1898-9. 
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H.  H.  Macintosh,  inspector. 

LUNENBURG  AND  NEW  DUBLIN. 

No.  40,  Misener's,  5x2  miles,  farming  and  lumbering,  valuation 
57500.  15  families  and  25  children.  School  houso  new.  Without 
>chool  1  year.  Cause — Lawsuit  against  Trustees.  School  in  session 
it  present,  September,  1898. 

No.  47,  Lower  Northfield,  2J  x  2  miles,  farming  and  lumbering, 
valuation  S5000.  6  families  and  5  children.  School  house  fair. 
Without  School  4  years.  Cause — Scarcity  of  children.  Pupils  attend 
Vest  Northfield  Section. 

No.  93,  Indian  Path,  3x2  miles,  farming  and  fishing,  valuation 
>3000.  7  families  and  16  children.  School  house  good.  Without 
Ichool  1  year.  Cause — Paying  off  debt  on  S.  H.  School  in  session  at 
present,  September,  1898. 


No.  105,  Vogler's  Cove,  E.,  2  x  i  miles,  farming  and  fishing,  valu- 
tion  85000.  10  families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair.  With- 
•ut  School  1  year.  Cause — Carelessness  of  Trustees.  School  in  session 
t  present,  September,  1898. 

No.  108,  Farenville,  3x2  miles,  farming  and  lumbering,  valua- 
ion  $5000.  9  families  and  13  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
Ichool  1  year.  Cause — Teacher  left  after  opening,  homesick,  couldn't 
et  another.     School  in  session  at  present,  September,  1898. 

IHESTER. 

No.  12,  Aaldersville,  4x2  miles,  farming  and  lumbering,  valua- 
ion  S6000.  10  families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
chool  1  year.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  a  teacher.  School  in  session 
t  present,  September,  1898. 

No.  14,  Forties,  4x2  miles,  farming  and  lumbering,  valuation 
7000.  12  families  and  25  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
chool  1  year.  Cause — Teacher  left  after  a  few  weeks.  School  in 
ession  at  present,  S«?ptember,  1898. 

No.  27,  Harriston,  3x2  miles,  farming  and  lumbering,  valuation 
4500.  10  families  and  17  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
chool  1  year.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  a  teacher.  School  in  session 
t  piesent,  September,  1898. 

No.  9,  Germantown,  4x2  miles,  farming  and  lumbering,  valuation 
3000.  6  families  and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
chool  1  year.  Cause — Failed  to  secure  a  teacher.  A  very  poor 
action. 
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No.  25,  Beech  Hill,  4x2  miles,    farmiDg  and  lumbering,   valuation 
>2500.     8   familes  and   15   children.     School    house    none.     Without 
3chool  4  years.     Cause — No   School  house.     A  School   house  is  now 
being  built. 

No.    19,    Bayswater,    3x1  miles,    fishing,  valuation   $6006.      12 

families  and  25  children.     School   house   fail.  Without  School  1  year. 

Cause — Carelessness  of  Trustees.     I   am   now  endeavouring  to  compel 
Trustees  to  open  school. 

With  the  exception  of  No.  47,  Lower  NortftJUld,  Lunenbarg  and  New  Dnblin  and 
Beech  Hill,  No.  25,  Chester,  all  were  closed  temporarily,  for  various  local  reaaons.  The 
two  sections  above  mentioned,  Nos.  47  and  25,  are  not  included  in  the  past  years  statis- 
tics as  they  were  only  Sections  in  name  ;  Beech  Hill,  however,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  will  be  all  right  in  a  short  time.  Yea  will  notice  that  nearly  all  those  cloeed 
hat  year  are  open  this  year. 

Every  Section  in  Queen's  was  open  last  year — the  same,  this  year — and  I  hope  V> 
have  every  Section  in  Lunenbarg  working  during  some  part  of  this  terra.     H.  H.  MacI* 


JAMES  H.  MUNEO,  Inspector. 

BARRINGTOK 

No.  3,  Blanche,  2  x  1 J  miles,  rocky  and  wet  bordering  on  sea,  fish- 
ermen, valuation  S7500.  20  families  and  16  children.  School  house 
^mfortable.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — Teacher  could  not  be 
had,  at  least  Trustees  gave  that  as  a  reason  for  having  no  school.  Con- 
sidering the  small  valuation  of  property,  the  people  could  not  well  sup- 
port a  school  as  they  had  to  make  extensive  repairs  on  building,  and 
provide  good  furniture. 

YARMOUTH. 

No.  21,  Canaan,  3x2  miles,   (juite  rocky,  farmers  and  lumberme 
valuation  SIOOOO.     18  families  and    20  children.     School  house  goc 
Without  School  1  year.     Cause — Eate-payers  refused  to  provide  for 
school,  as  they  were  taxed  heavily  previous   year,  in  order  to  make 
tensive  repairs  on  school  house,  and  get  first  class  furniture.     Not) 
in  particular  to  note. 

ARGYLE. 

No.  34,  Morris  Island,  4x1  miles,    rocky,  patches   cultivated 
ermen,  (French  the  only  language  spoken),  valuation  S5000.     4C 
lies  and  fiom  50  to  60  children.     School  house  none.     Without 
never  had  one.     Cause — Island  without  roads,  and  as  the  houses 
apart,  co-operation  is  almost  impossible.     At   the   meeting  of  C 
sioners  in  May,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Anselin  Porter,    volunteered 

^'-^jonal  visit  to  the  Island  and  report  at  next  meeting. 
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No.  35,  Mud  Island,  school  house  good.  No  permanent  inhabitants 
un  the  Island  for  several  years. 

SHELBUENE. 

No.  38,  Enser,  only  four  families  in  section,  and  they  will  not  work 
together.  No  prospect  of  school  house  ever  being  built.  Children  go 
to  schools  in  other  sections. 

No.  39,  Granite  Village,  1x1  miles,  very  rocky,  lumbering,  3  fam- 
ilies. School  house  good.  Without  School,  years.  Cause — No  children 
in  the  section. 

No.  23,  MacNutt's  Island,  3x11  miles,  rocky  and  boggy,  land 
quite  good,  fishing  the  main  industry,  valuation  $2864.  8  families  and 
14  children.  School  house  none.  Cause — Houses  far  apart,  roads 
poor,  people  send  their  children  at  times  to  schools  on  the  mainland. 

Note. — Long  ago  I  ceased  counting  on  the  Sections  in  District  No.  3,  Mud  Island, 
Enser  and  Granite  Village.  When  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  a  school  do  not 
exist,  the  No.  of  the  Section  may  as  well  be  dropped. 


L.  S.  MORSE,  iNSPfiCTOR. 

ANNAPOLIS  EAST. 

No.  14,  St.  Croix,  3x3  miles,  fairly  good,  valuation  $11000.  32 
families  and  30  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School 
1  year.     Cause — School  house  condemned. 

No.  30,  Inglewood,  good,  valuation  $2000.  10  families  and  15 
children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  4  years.  Cause — 
Negroes,  but  little  interest  in  education — School  house  is  unfit  for  further 
use,  Section  as  sanctioned  by  Boird  of  Comm'ssioners  was  coterminous 
with  Bridgetown  Section  29,  and  took  all  colored  people  within  those 
limits.     By  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Bridgetown,  the  Section 

is  now  virtually  extinct. 

» 

No.  46,  Roxbury,  3x3,  small  wilderness  settlement,  valuation 
$3000.  8  families  and  8  children.  School  house  good.  Without 
School  1  year.  Cause — Limited  means  at  disposal  of  people  and  small 
number  of  pupils. 

No.  50,  Albany  Cross,  4x4  miles,  small  wilderness  settlement, 
valuation  $3000.  8  families  and  10  children.  School  house  none. 
Never  had  school.  Cause — Apparent  indifference.  Section  was  organ- 
ized this  year  and  money  voted  for  school  house. 

No.  57,  Stoddart,  4x4  miles,  wilderness  settlement,  valuation 
$4000.     3  families  and  1  child.     School   house  fairly   good.     Without 
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School  6  years.     Cause — No  children.     One  child  now  of  school  age  is 
boarded  from  home  and  sent  to  school. 

No.  00,  Cherryfield,  4x4  miles,  good,  wilderness  settlement,  valua- 
ion  $2339.  7  families  and  12  children.  School  house  none.  Section 
was  organized  one  year  ago.  School  house  is  about  being  built.  Some 
children  have  attended  school  in  adjoining  section. 

No.  Gl,  Forest  Dale,  8x3  miles,  poor,  wilderness  settlement,  valua- 
tion $1000.  5  families  and  7  children.  School  house  none.  Section 
was  organized  one  year  ago.  School  house  is  about  being  built.  Children 
young. 

ANNAPOLIS  WEST. 

No.  6,  Fundy,  4x3  miles,  poor,  valuation  $1000.  6  families  and 
15  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  7  years.  Cause — 
Poverty  and  indifference.  Negro  settlement.  I  am  trying  to  get  up  a 
school. 

No.  31,  Birchtown,  4x3  miles,  very  poor,  valuation  81000.  3 
families  and  5  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  11 
years.  Cause — Inhabitants  removed  from  section,  children  remaining 
attend  school  in  adjoining  section  occasionally. 

No.  45,  Beaconsfield,  3x2  miles,  fair,  valuation  $4000.  4  families 
and  9  children.  School  house  none.  Never  had  school.  Cause — In- 
habitants prefer  to  send  their  children  into  an  adjoining  section  to  school. 

DIGBY. 

No.  22,  McBride,  4  x  2J  miles,  fair,  mostly  wilderness,  valuation 
$4000.  5  families  and  5  children.  School  house  none.  Without 
School  20  years  or  more.  Cause — No  children.  Three  childi^n  are 
being   sent  into  an  adjoining  section  to  school. 

CLARE. 

No.  3,  St.  Joseph,  3  miles  indefinite,  fair,  wilderness,  valuation 
$4000.  11  families  and  16  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  8  years.  Cause — Children  too  young.  Section  is  now  being 
reorganized  and  probably  there  will  be  a  school  next  year. 


COLIN  W.  EOSCOE,  Inspector. 

EAST  HANTS. 

No.  53,  Glencoe,  2i  x  2J  miles,  poor,  timber,  valuation  $3000. 
3  families  and  7  children.  School  house  none.  Without  School  5 
years.     Attach  this  to  some  other  Section. 
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No.  56,  Manganese  Mines,  1x1  miles,  mineral  land,  valuation 
S2000.  School  house  fair.  Without  School  1  year.  Cause — Failure 
of  Mines.  Should  the  Mines  revive  there  will  be  schools  in  these  two 
Sections. 

K(».  57,  Bawdon  Golden  Mines,  1x1,  mineral  land,  valuation 
$2000.  1  family  and  1  child.  School  house  good.  Without  School  5 
years.     Cause — Failure  of  mines. 

WEST  HANTS. 

No.  34,  Stillwater,  2x1  miles,  poor  land,  valuation  $1000.  3 
families  and  1  child.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  3  years. 
Cause — No  children.     No  need  of  school. 

* 

No.  37,  Mt.  Summerville,  2J  x  2J  miles,  fair  land,  valuation 
$5000.  13  families  and  14  children.  Without  School  4  yeaas.  Cause 
— Building  schcol  house.     This  Section  intends  to  have  school  next  year. 

No.  40,  Lakelands,  2i  x  2J  miles,  fair  land,  valuation  $3000.  5 
families  and  5  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  4  years. 
Cause — So  few  children.     Children  can  be  sent  elsewhere. 

No.  43,  Crystal  Wave,  2|x  3  miles,  fair  land,  valuation  $3500.  7 
families  and  7  children.  School  house  none.  Without  School  10  years. 
Cause — No  house.     Cannot  build  and  siistain  a  school. 

No.  46,  W.  B.  Falmouth,  3x3  miles,  tillage  and  timber,  valuation 
$4000.  10  families  and  15  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  3  years.  Cause — House  burned.  This  section  has  voted  money 
to  build. 

No.  49,  Dawson  Road,  2J  x  IJ  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation 
$4000.  10  families  and  15  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  5  years.  Cause — Carelessness.  If  this  section  had  to  pay  taxes 
it  would  provide  school. 

KINGS. 

No.  17,  Fairview,  2J  x  2  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation  $5000. 
10  families  and  9  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  4 
years.  Cause — So  few  children.  Neither  Sections  17  nor  27  can  very 
well  sustain  school. 

No.  27,  Black  Rock  Mt.,  2x1  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation 
$2500.  5  families  and  8  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  5  years.     Cause — So  few  children. 

No.  49,  N.  Scott's  Bay,  2x2  miles,  fair  land,  valuation  $9000. 
30  families  and  35  children.     School   house   fair.     Without   School  1 
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year.     Cause — Carelessness.     This  Section   usually   has   school  and  I 
think  will  next  year. 

No.  57,  Eandville,  3  x  i  miles,  good,  valuation  $100,000.  30  fam- 
ilies and  25  children.  School  house  none.  Without  School  5  years. 
Cause — Send  to  Canning.  This  Section  has  sent  to  Canning  and  paid 
for  it.     Now  building  a  school  house  of  its  own. 

No.  78,  Pine  Wood,  2x2  miles,  fair,  valuation  not  assessed.  30 
families  and  72  children.  School  house  none.  Without  School  1  year. 
Cause — Could  not  get  a  teacher.     This  is  a  colored  school. 

No.  80,  Autralia,  3x3  miles,  poor  mt.  laud,  valuation  $3000. 
15  families  and  10  childreh.  School  house  poor.  Without  School  1 
year.  Cause — Could  not  get  ar  teacher.  Poverty  is  cause  of  school 
stopping  there. 

No.  87,  North  Eiver,  5x3  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation  $2000. 
9  families  and  16  children.  School  house  none.  Without  School  25 
years.  Cause — Never  organized.  Better  be  attached  to  Lake  Mills  till 
they  are  willing  to  build. 

No.  94,  Mt.  Home,  3x3  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation  $2000. 
5  families  and  3  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  School  2 
year.     Cause — So  few  children.     People  have  moved  out  and  are  poor. 

No.  96,  Conqueral,  2J  x  2  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation  $1400. 
8  families  and  12  children.  School  house  none.  Cause — No  house. 
This  Section  has  just  organized  and  voted  money  to  build. 

No.  97,  Long  Beach,  2J  x  2  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation  $1000* 
2  families  and  2  children.  School  house  none.  Without  school  10 
years.     Cause — No  house.     Not  much  hope  of  school  here. 

No.  105,  E.  Pereaux  Mt.,  3J  x  1  miles,  poor  mt.  land,  valuation 
$1100.  10  families  and  6  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
School  10  years.     Cause — So  few  children. 

Ill  most  of  these  Sections  the  people  are  too  poor  and  have  too  few  children  to  keep 
school.  In  the  cases  where  school  sliould  be  kept,  and,  in  fact  in  about  all  these  sec- 
tions it  will,  in  my  opinion,  stimulate  an  effort  to  get  up  a  school,  if  they  should  tern- 
porarily  be  attached  to  active  sections  and  compelled  to  pay,  school  taxes.  As  soon  as 
they  are  willing  to  keep  up  a  school  for  a  reasonable  part  of  each  year,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  do  go  and  be  relieved  from  the  tax  to  the  section  to  which  they  have  been 
attached  for  a  time.     To  do  this  the  law  must  be  amended  in  that  direction. 

C.  W.  R. 
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W.  MacISAAC,  Inspector. 

GUYSBORO. 

No  6,  Glencoe,  3J  x  2  miles,  good  but  rocky,  valuation  $3850.  12 
families  and  17  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  3  years. 
Cause — Failed  to  get  a  teacher.  The  trustees  are  willing  to  have  school 
but  are  not  able  to  pay  a  high  salary. 

No.  65,  Yankee  Cove,  5x2  miles,  barren  and  rocky,  valuation $2999. 
15  families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  2 
years.  Cause — Failed  to  get  a  teacher.  Wrote  for  a  teacher  but  failed. 
Trustees  are  willing  to  have  school. 

No.  14,  Sandy  Cove,  4x1  miles,  steep  and  rocky,  valuation  $4237. 
20  familes  and  26  children.  School  house  new.  Without  school  2 
years.     Cause — School  house  burnt.     Willing  to  have  a  school. 

No.  34,  Upper  Big  Tracadie,  3J  x  2^  miles,  poor  and  clayey,  valua- 
tion $3685.  21  families  and  38  children.  School  house  fair,  lately 
repaired.  Without  school  2  years.  Cause — Indifference,  a  colored 
section.     School  in  operation  this  year. 

No.  33,  S.  Mainland,  4  x  IJ  miles,  poor,  clay  land,  valuation  $3446, 
17  families  and  20  children.  School  house  none.  Without  school  4 
years.  Cause — School  house  burnt.  I  understand  steps  are  being 
taken  to  rebuild. 

No.  40,    Oyster  Ponds,    3x1  miles,  good,    valuation  $12605.     38» 
families  and  40  children.     School  house  fairly  good.     Without  school  1 
year.     Cause — Engaging  a  teacher  without  a  license  and  the  school  had 
to  be  closed.     School  in  operation  this  year. 

No.  43,  Storm ont,  3J  x  1  miles,  rocky  and  barren,  valuation  $6261. 
23  families  and  40  children.  School  house  new.  Cause — A  new 
Section.     School  in  operation  this  year. 

ST.  MAEY'S. 

No.  4,  Smithfield,  6x1  miles,  wet  and  woody,  valuation  $16615. 
26  families  and  22  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  3 
years.     Causes— Indifference.     School  this  year. 

No.  9,  Trafalgar,  4J  x  8  miles,  poor  and  woody,  valuation  $300.  3 
families  and  6  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Want  of  funds  and  pupils.     Only  one  ratepayer  assessed. 

No.  12,  Greenfield,  2*  x  1  miles,  good  land,  valuation  $5400.  H 
families  and  27  children.  School  house  new.  Without  school  2  years. 
Cause — Indifference.     There  is  school  this  year. 
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No.  17,  Liscomb  Mills,  4  x  J  miles,  rocky  and  woody,  valuation 
$8135.  19  families  and  26  children.  School  house  good.  Without 
school  1  year.     Cause — Indifference.     School  this  year. 

No.  24,  St.  Mary's  River,  3  x  i  miles,  poor  and  rocky,  valuation 
$9840.  10  families  and  16  children.  School  house  fairly  good.  With- 
out school  2  years.  Cause — Indifference.  Intend  to  have  school  next 
year. 

No.  28,  Gegogan,  1  x  {  mile,  poor  and  rocky,  valuation  81585. 
7  families   and    13  children.     School    house    good.     Without  school  4 

years.     Cause — Want  of  children.     School  this  year. 

i 

No.  29,  W.  Liscomb,  4x1  miles,  good  but  rocky,  valuation  $1535. 
16  families  and  23  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  1} 
years.     Cause — Indifference.     Likely  to  have  school  regularly  hereafter. 

No.  31,  Holland  Harbor,  1  x  i  mile,  poor  and  rocky,  val nation  $1285. 
3  families  and  15  children.  School  house  fair  but  small.  Without 
school  2  years.  Cause — Want  of  children.  Difficult  to  maintain  in 
this   section  as  the  attendance  is  so  small. 

No.  33,  Two  Mile  Lake,  2x1  miles,  blueberry  barren,  valuation 
$1500.  5  families  and  9  children.  School  house  none.  Without 
school  for  years.  Cause — Want  of  a  school  house  and  children. 
This  section  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  have  school  for  several  years. 

ANTIGONISH. 

No.  59,  Pinevale,  6  x  IJ  miles,  fairly  good,  valuation  $10362.  15 
families  and  11  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  2  years. 
Cause — Want  of  children  of  school  age.  No  hope  for  this  section  at 
least  for  two  or  three  years,  unless  trustees  are  compelled  to  engage  a 
teacher. 

No.  02,  Upper  Northfield,  U  x  3,  fairly  good,  valuation  $10250. 
10  families  and  7  children.  School  house  good.  Without  school  5 
years.  Cause — Want  of  children.  No  annual  meeting  held  here  for 
years,  and  no  trustees. 

No.  53,  Stewart's  Mills,  IJ  x  1  miles,  good,  valuation  $6864.  12 
families  and  6  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  5  years. 
Cause — Want   of  children.     No  annual  meeting  held  and  no  trustees 

elected  for  years. 

No.  79,  Morvan,  4  x  li  miles,  good,  valuation  $5894.  14  families 
and  22  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  2  year^.  Cause 
—  Indifference  between  trustees  and  ratepayers.  School  in  operatiou 
this  year. 


u 
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No.  83,  Greendale,  6  x  1 J  miles,  barren  and  stony,  valuation  $10200. 
14  families  and  3  children.  School  house  bad.  Cause — Want  of  child- 
ren.    Impossible  to  have  school  here  at  least  for  years. 

No.  82,-  College  Grant,  4x2  miles,  good  but  rocky,  valuation  $6648. 
11  families  and  14  children.  School  house  bad.  Without  school  1 
year.     Cause — Could  not  get  a  teacher.     School  opens  this  year. 

No.  49,  West  Eiver,  3  x  2A,  superior  land,  valuation  $19757.  12 
families  and  15  children.  School  house  fair  but  needs  repair.  Without 
school  1  year.     Cause — Failed  to  get  a  teacher.     School  this  year. 

No.  57,  L.  Briley  Brook,  3A  x  2J  miles,  good  land  and  beautiful 
environments,  valuation  $26409.  24  families  and  15  children.  School 
house  fairly  good.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause — As  most  of  the 
children  attended  Clydesdale  school,  the  trustees  would  not  engage  a 
teacher.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  have  school  after  this 
year.  All  the  children  can  attend  school  between  West  Eiver,  No.  49> 
and  Clydesdale. 


M.  J.  T.  MACNEIL,  Inspector. 
CAPE  BRETON. 

No.  12^,  Lakeview,  4  miles,  poor  for  farming,  valuation  $1500. 
8  families  and  14  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  school 
2  years.  Cau^e — No  special  cause  can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  teachers  at  salaries  usually  paid. 

No.  30,  Woodbine,  good,  undeveloped,  valuation  $3200.  8  families 
and  16  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  school  2  years. 
Cause — No  special  cause  can  be  sssigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
teachers  at  salaries  usually  paid.  Should  be  united  with  adjoining 
section. 

No.  32,  Morley's  Road,  good  to  fair,  valuation  $3150.  20  children. 
School  house  poor.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause — No  special  cause 
can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  at  salaries 
usually  paid. 

No.  69,  Kennington  Cove,  5  miles,  rocky,  valuation  $3310,  12 
families  and  24  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  schools  1  year. 
Cause — No  special  cause  can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
teachers  at  salaries  usually  paid. 

No.  80j  Belfry,  6x4  miles,  rocky,  17  children.  School  house  ill 
ruins.     Without  school  4  years.     Cause — Disagreement  about  site. 
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No.  82,  Upper  Grand  Mira,  4  miles,  good  but  undeveloped,  valuation 
$3850,  10  families  and  12  children.  School  house  condemned.  With- 
out school  1  year.     Cause — Building. 

No.  83  i,  Victoria  Bridge,  good,  valuation  $3000.  30  children. 
School  house  unfinished.  Without  school  I  year.  Cause — No  special 
cause  can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtJiining  teachers  at  salaries 
usually  paid. 

No.  85,  Salmon  River,  5  or  6  miles,  very  good,  valued  at  $3500. 
19  children.  School  house  unfit.  Without  school  3  years.  Cause — 
No  special  cause  can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teach- 
ers at  salaries  usually  paid.     School  house  being  repaired. 

No.  91,  Huntington's  Mountain,  mountainous  and  rugged.  School- 
house  burnt.  Without  school  13  years.  Cause — The  school-house 
was  burnt  13  years  ago.  Delay  in  building  caused  partly  by  poverty, 
partly  by  indifference  and  partly  by  disagreement  about  site.  New 
house  building. 

No.  95,  Enou,  varied.  20  children.  School  house  condemned. 
Without  school  3  years.  Building  operations  delayed  by  dispute  about 
bounds  and  location  of  new  school  house.     New  house  building. 

No.  96,  Big  Glen,  5  miles,  mostly  good,  valuation  $2555.  10  chil- 
dren. House  condemned.  Without  school  2  years.  Cause — No  special 
cause  can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  at  salaries 
usually  paid.     New  house  building. 

No.  99,  Head  E.  Bay,  4  miles,  good.  20  children.  School  house 
condemned.  Without  school  4  years.  Cause — School  house  condemned. 
Unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  unite  withadjoining  section  delayed  build- 
ing, most  of  the  children  meanwhile  attending  neighboring  schools. 
New  house  now  building. 

No.  103 J,  Highlands.  5  miles,  rugged  and  hilly,  valuation  $3406. 
40  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause 
— No  special  cause  can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
teachers  at  salaries  usually  paid. 

No.  122i,  Black  Brook.  13  children.  School  house  very  poor 
Without  school  7  years.     Cause — None  save  inability  to  support  scliool. 

No.  128,  Baleine,  3  miles,  poor  and  rocky,  valuation  $1960.  17 
children.  School  house  in  ruins.  Without  school  2  years.  Cause — 
No  special  cause  can  be  assigned  save  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teach- 
ers at  salaries  usually  paid. 

No.   130,  Alb.  Bridge,   4  miles,  mostly  poor.     15  children.     Schoo 
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house  very  poor.  Without  school  4  years.  Cause — No  special  cause 
save  inability  to  support  school.  Should  be  merged  in  neighboring 
sections. 

There  are  besides  the  foUowing,  in  which  I  see  no  prospect  of  schools  being  re  estab- 
lished soon  ;  and  on  the  condition,  cr  for  the  amelioration  of  which,  1  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  detailed  report  at  present : — 

No.  70,  North  Shore.  No.  87,  Ben  Eion.  No.  97^,  Rear  McAdam's  Lake.  No. 
123,   Big  Brook,  Morley's  Road.     No.  124,  Eakasoni  Islands. 

RICHMOND. 

No.  3,  Janvrin's  Island,  poorly  cultivated,  valuation  $5330.  47 
children.  School  house  condemned.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause 
— School  house  being  built.     School  in  operation  current  term. 

No.  22,. The  Points,  4  miles,   good  farming,   valuation  $4590.     20 
.families  and  24  children.     School  house  poor.     Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — No  special  cause,    save  alleged  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers. 
School  in  operation  present  term. 

No.  25,  Black  River,  good  farming.  School  house  none.  Without 
school  3  years.  Cause — No.  25  is  peculiarly  situated,  having  a  front 
and  a  rear,  making  it  difficult  to  locate  a  school  house  to  suit  both  settle- 
ments, and  each  one  is  too  weak  to  support  a  school.  Heretofore,  the 
school  house  was  at  the  shore  at  Black  River,  and  during  the  life  of  the 
late  Donald  McLean,  teacher,  school  was  kept  going  because  he  was  a  resi- 
dent (the  last  few  years,  in  a  building  provided  by  himself,  the  school 
house  having  been  burnt  down  some  six  or  seven  years  ago).  Since  his 
death,  efforts  have  been  made  to  locate  a  central  school,  but  so  far  with- 
out success.  I  went  last  winter  to  attend  a  meeting,  but  for  certain 
reasons,  the  people  could  not  be  got  together.  I  purpose  making  another 
eflfort  soon. 

No.  29,  Point  Micheau,  4  miles,  rather  poor,  valuation  $6125.  25 
children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2  years.  Cause — 
Dissensions. 

No.  36,  L.  Lomond  N.,  4  miles,  fair  farming,  valuation  $6685.  12 
children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2  years.  Cause — No 
special  cause,  save  alleged  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers. 

No.  44,  St.  Peter's.  Cause — Has  been  partitioned  between  41 
Lynch's  River  and  58  Macdougall  (St.  Peter's  village).  This  action 
having  been  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  having  gone  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  curreni  school  year, 
the  section  has  no  longer  a  place  on  the  list. 

No.  59,  Cape  Breton,  4  miles,  fair  farming,  valuation  $3690.  14 
children.  School  house  condemned.  Without  a  school  1  year.  Cause 
— School  house  being  built.     May  be  in  operation  current  term. 
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J.  McKINXON,  Inspector. 

SOUTH  INVERNESS. 

No.  G,  Upper  Centennial,  1^x1  mile,  fair,  valuatian  S3020.  14 
families  and  18  children.  School  house  very  inferior.  Without  school 
3  years.  Cause — Small  and  weak  section.  Join  it  to  lower  Centennial 
section  No.  6  J. 

No.  57,  Dennistown,  2x1  miles,  good,  valuation  S2840.  12  fami- 
lies and  20  children.  School  house  very  inferior.  Without  school  4 
years.  Cause — Small  and  weak  section.  Join  it  to  River  Denny 
Chapel,  Sec.  No.  60. 

No.  48i^,  River  Denny  Church,  3  x  2  miles,  very  superior,  valuation 
$10,000.  18  families  and  35  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  1  year.     Cause — Neglect  of  trustees  to  engage  a  teacher. 

No.  51,  Cariboo,  3i  x  2  miles,  fair,  valuation  88600.  14  families 
and  22  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause — 
Neglect  of  trustees  to  engage  a  teacher. 

No.  92,  Melrose,  2J  x  2  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $3400.  7  fam- 
ilies and  15  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  school  two 
years.  *Cause — Section  too  small.  Join  it  to  New  Canada  and  Lands- 
downe  Sections. 

No.  52,  Portage,  4x2  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $7060.*  22  fam- 
ilies and  31  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Trustees  unwilling  to  engage  a  teacher. 

No.  54,  Alton,  3x2  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $4800.  16  families 
and  24  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause — 
Trustees  unwilling  to  engage  a  teacher. 

No.  68,  Seal  Cove,  4x2  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $6200.  18 
families  and  28  children.  School  house  good.  Without  school  1  year. 
Cause — Trustees  disagreed  about  collection  of  rates  and  hiring  of  a 
teacher. 

No.  75,  North  West  Arm,  2  x  li  miles,  very  good,  valuation  $3280. 
11  families  and  1*4  children,  School  house  poor.  Without  school  two 
years.     Cause — Section  too  weak  and  small. 

No.  57>.,  Louisville,  2i  x  1  f  miles,  fair,  valuation  $3420.  10 
families  and  18  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  2  years. 
(Jaii.se — Section  too  weak  and  small. 

No.  20,  Tulloch,  2i  x  U  miles,  good,  valuation  $5200.  18  families 
and  31  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  1  year.  Cause 
— Unwilling  to  assess  any  school  funds. 
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NORTH  INVERNESS. 

No.  31J,  Hillside,  2^  35  2  miles,  good,  valuation  $4800.  15  families 
and  26  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  3  years.  Cause 
— Section  too  small.     Children  attend  schools  of  adjoining  sections. 

No.  17,  Haward  Lakes,  3x1^  miles,  fair,  valuation  $2800.  9 
families  and  11  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  one 
year.     Cause — Financial  inability.     This  section  should  be  wiped  out. 

No.  43,  Glenmore,  3  .\  1 J  miles,  fair,  valuation  $2740.  17  families 
and  28  children.  School  house  fair.  Without  school  one  year. 
Cause — Building  a  new  school  house.     Section  weak. 

No.  22 J,  Albert,  2x1^  miles,  fair,  valuation  $4200.  11  families 
and  10  children.  School  house  poor.  Without  school  four*years. 
Cause — Section  too  small.  Children  nearly  all  attending  school  else- 
where.    The  section  should  be  absorbed  into  the  adjoining  sections. 


VICTORIA. 

No.  84,  Dingwall,  2i  x  1  mile3,  poor,  fishing  district,  valuation 
$6000.  23  families  and  oO  children.  School  house  very  poor.  With- 
out school  2  years.     Cause — Unwilling  to  build  a  new  school  house. 

No.  71,  Bay  Road  Vailey,  2J  x  1  miles,  poor,  fishing  district,  valua- 
tion $3800.  28  families  and  55  children.  School  house  very  poor. 
Without  school  one  year.  Cause — Neglected  to  engage  a  teacher  in 
time. 

No.  18,  Gillander's  Mount,  2  x  1^  miles,  poor,  mountain  h  nd, 
valuation  $2600.  10  families  and  20  children.  School  house  fair. 
Without  school  one  year.     Cause — Unable  to  secure  a  teacher. 

No.  10,  Peter's  Brook,  2  x  IJ- miles,  rear  section,  land  good, 
valuation  $3200.  12  families  and  23  children.  School  house  poor. 
Without  school  two  years.  Cause — Made  no  adequate  provision  for 
teacher  8  salary. 

Nov  74,  Baddeck  Forks,  1^  x  1  miles,  land  very  good,  valuation 
$8000.  10  families  and  4  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  3  years.     Cause — No  pupils.     No  assessment. 

No.  25|,  Lower  Washal:)uck,  2  x  1 J  miles,  land  very  good,  valuation 
$4200.  15  families  and  18  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
school  3  years.  Cause — Trustees  have  mide  no  effort  to  secure  a 
teacher,  the  section  declining  to  assess  any  money. 
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W.  E.  MACLELLAN,  Inspector. 
SOUTH  PICTOU. 

No.  9,  Riverton,  2x1  miles,  good.  School  house  good.  Without 
school  4  years.  .Cause — Establishment  of  Eureka  section.  Children 
well  accommodated  by  Eureka  and  Stellarton. 

No.  36,  Eraser's  Mountain,  fair.  School  house  very  dilapidated* 
Without  school  many  years.  Cause — School  said  to  be  unnecessary. 
Children  attend  New  Glasgow  and  other  surrounding  schools. 

No  72,  Mount  Adam,  poor.  Children  5.  School  house  bad.  With- 
out school  1  year  Cause — Poverty  and  indifference.  Most  if  not  all 
of  the  children  within  reach  of  other  schools. 

NORTH  PICTOU. 

No.  17,  College  Grant,  4x1  miles,  poor.  School  house  good.  With- 
out school  1  year.  Cause — Poverty  and  indifference.  Will  have  school 
next  vear  and  hereafter. 

No.  5(),  Carriboo  Island,  5x1  miles,  good.  School  house  new. 
Without  school  8  years.  Cause — Small  number  of  children  and  indif- 
ference.    Will  have  school  next  year  and  hereafter. 


INGLIS  C.  CRAIG,  Inspector. 

CUMBERLAND. 

No.  7,  South  Wallace,  4  miles,  loamy,  valuation  ?1000.  11  families 
and  8  children.  School  house  fair,  10  years  old.  Without  school  4 
years.  Cause — Not  enough  children  to  attend.  Levi  Stevens,  the 
most  prominent  man  in  section,  wishes  to  unite  with  adjacent  section* 
Richmond. 

No.  47,  L.  River  Hebert,  4  njiles,  marsh  and  upland,  valuation 
$10,000.  10  families  and  11  children.  School  house  fair.  Without 
school  one  year.     Cause — No  scholars. 

No.  59,  Athol,  3|  miles,  marsh,  valuation  $45,000.  28  children. 
School  house  fair.  Without  school  one  year.  Cause — Indifference. 
Commissioners  condemned  house  on  account  of  the  way  it  was 
maintained. 

No.  85,  Westchester  Lake,  5  miles,  mountainous  and  stony,  valua- 
tion $8000.  5  families  and  6  children.  School  house  poor.  Without 
school  2  years.     Cause — No  one  to  maintain  school. 

No.  100,  Greenville  Cross  Roads,  0  miles,  poor  pasturage,  valaation 
$2320.     11  families  and  19  children.     School  house  fair  for  the  sec- 
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tion.     Without  school  2  years.     Cause — Failed   to  get  a  teacher.     On 
account  of  poverty  teachers  do  not  care  to  teach  in  section. 

No.  113,  Greenville  Station,  5  miles,  very  poor  for  farming  pur- 
poses, valuation  $3500.  15  families  and  11  children.  School  house 
burned  in  1892.  Without  school  5  years.  Cause — Poverty  and  in- 
difference.    Union  with  Westchester  Station  section. 

No.  116,  Salt  Springs,  4  miles,  blueberry  plains,  valuation  $4000. 
7  families  and  5  children.  School  house  in  bad  shape.  Without 
school  3  years.  Cause — No  children.  Union  with  Glenville,  another 
weak  section  contiguous.  *' 

No.  127,  Athol  Mills,  3  miles,  good,  valuation  $5000.  3  families 
and  14  children.  No  school  house,  never  was.  Without  school  3 
years.  Cause — No  one  has  any  interest.  Property  owned  by  Rhodes, 
Curry  &  Co.  Athol  is  not  too  far  away.  All  operatives  of  this 
company. 

PARRSBORO. 

No.  4,  Two  Island'5,  H  miles,  good  farming  land,  valuation  S2200. 
6  families  and  2  children.  School  house  in  fair  condition  Without 
school  7  years.  No  children.  Union  with  Green  Hill,  contiguous 
section. 

No.  22,  Eatonville,  4  miles,  timber  land,  valuation  S1200.  8  fam- 
ilies and  12  children.  School  house  very  poor.  Without  school  3 
years.     Cause — Children  small. 

No.  24,  Allen  Hill,  3  miles,  stony  and  hilly,  valuation  $3500.  6 
families  and  8  children.  School  house  dilapidated.  Without  school  7 
years.  Cause — Population  moved.  Probability  of  being  resuscitated 
soon. 

No.  26,  Upper  Port  Greville.  (As  far  as  I  can  learn  from  records 
here  and  in  Education  Office,  this  section  existed  onFy  in  name.) 

WEST  COLCHESTER. 

No.  27,  Beaver  ^eatlow,  3 J  x  2  miles,  chiefly  woodland  and  pas- 
turage, valuation  $2000.  8  families  and  14  children.  School  house 
in  fair  state.    Without  school  5  years.    Cause — Difficult  to  raise  funds. 

STIRLING. 

No.  15,  Moore's  Mills,  2h  x  2;  good,  valuation  86500.  12  families 
and  no  children.  School  hou.se  fair.  Without  school  3  years.  Cause 
—No  children. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


ilE?Oi)T  OF  TitE  SO|H)D  OF  SGitOOL  eompiISSIOWEiie 


OF    THE 


CITY  OF  HALIFAX. 


YEAR     ENDED     JCtY    31st"»    1898. 


(I.) 

chairman's  report. 


Office  of  School  Commissioners, 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  December,  1898. 

Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  a  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Halifax,  together  with  the  Report  of 
the  Supervisor  of  Schools  and  the  statement  of  the  Secretary,  whicb 
latter  shows  in  detail  the  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  It  will 
be  noted  in  connection  wMth  the  Secretary's  statement  that  a  departure 
has  been  made  from  the  practice  heretofore  in  vogue,  the  statement  in 
the  present  instance  covering  the  six  months  ending  April  30th,  1898. 
The  object  of  this  change  is  to  have  the  annual  financial  statements 
date  from  May  1st  hereafter  and  conform  to  the  civic  year,  thus  en- 
abling a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  expenditures  of  the  Board 
and  the  estimates.  As  the  revenue  of  the  Board  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  civic  assessment,  the  estimate  for  school  expenditure  has  to  be  made 
for  the  year  dating  from  May  1st,  and  the  Board  considered  it  desir- 
able that  its  published  statement  of  expenditure  should  cover  the 
same  period  an<l  run  concurrently  with  the  estimates,  rather  than  with 
the  old  financial  and  school  year,  which  dated  from  the  first  of 
November. 

Expenditure. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  exceeded  that  of 
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the  previous  year  by  about  $2000,  (as  anticipated  in  the  estimates) 
notwithst*inding  the  desire  and  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  to  exer- 
cise the  strictest  economy  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  A  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  which, 
obliges  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  carries  with  it  an 
obligation  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  the  pupils.  As  the 
number  of  these  increases  from  year  to  year  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  additions  to  the  school  buildings  and  the  teaching  staff  from 
time  to  time,  and  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  the.schouls  becomes 
inevitable. 

Legislation. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  amendment  to  the  school 
law  was  obtained,  giving  adequate  powers  to  the  Board's  tru^int  officer 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  more  efficiently. 
Some  further  amendments  were  obtained  modifying  the  procedure  in 
dealing  with  truants  in  certain  respects  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  desirable. 

Purchase  of  Property. 

During  the  year  the  Board  availed  itself  of  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  purchase  two  pieces  of  real  estate  adjoining  the  Halifax  Academy. 
The  building  (a  ramshackle*  structure)  on  one  of  these  lots  was 
removed,  and  that  on  the  other  lot  was  remodelled  and  converted  into 
a  carpenter's  shop,  where  the  work  of  repairs  to  school  furniture  is 
now  carried  on.  The  immediate  environment  of  the  Academy  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  thfs  action  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  land  thus  acquired  will  be  needed  in  the  future  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  Academy  building. 

School  Buildings. 

During  the  year  additions  were  made  to  Morris  Street  and  Comp- 
ton  Avenue  Schools,  affording  accommodation  for  two  new  depart- 
ments in  each  of  these  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  additions  and  improvements  made  in  the 
Morris  Street  building  the  Board  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating  by  adopting  the  system  in  use  at  the  Pictou 
Academv,  but  it  was  found  that  the  cost  would  be  so  far  in  exceas  of 
the  architect's  estimate  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  feel  justified 
in  going  on  with  the  work.  While  I  think  the  abandonment  of  this 
proposal  was  warranted  under  the  circumstances,  it  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, none  the  le«s  regrettable,  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  school 
buildings  is  an  injportant  consideration,  and  my  experience  on  the 
Board  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  an  unsolved  problem  in  connection 
with  school  architecture  in  Halifax. 

Holidays. 

Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  as  u.<ual  (May  9th)  by  the  planting  of 
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trees  and  by  other  appropriate  exercises,   and  the  21st  of  June,  the 
natal  day  of  the  city,  was  observed  as  a  public  holiday  in  the  schools. 

Dominion  Educational  Association. 

The  nieetinor  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  which  was 
held  in  this  city  Au;j[ust  2nd-5th,  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
prominent  edncatiooists  from  all  parts  of  tiie  Dominion,  and  proved 
to  be  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest,  not  only  to  teachers  an<l  others 
identitied  with  educational  work,  but  to  the  citizens  generally. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  the  proceedings  of  *  the 
various  sessions  of  the  Association  was  in  the  hiofhest  deijree  com- 
niendable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  experience  was  of  great  value  to 
them,  not  only  in  the  new  ideas  and  suggestions  received,  but  also  by 
the  stimulus  generated  by  personal  contact  and  association  with  so 
larije  a  bodv  of  earnest  co-laborers  in  educational  work. 

Cadet  Corps. 

Ninety-one  bo3's  received  instruction  in  drill,  under  Sergt.  Lockart 
Those  who  were  too  vounff  tn  handle  arms  were  rlrilled  bv  themselves 
and  the  rest  were  formed  into  two  companies  and  received  more 
advanced  instruction  with  riHes.  Each  company  selected  its  own 
officers:  one  captain,  two  lieutenants  and  four  sergeants.  A  fife  and 
drum  corps  was  organized  and  had  an  instructor  fmrn  the  garrison. 
One  company  is  fully  uniformed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  full  corps 
will  be  uniformed  by  the  qx\k\  of  another  year. 

The  Cooking  School. 

The  completion  of  the  first  year's  woik  of  the  school  of  cookery 
has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  a  part  of  a  common  .school  .system 
of  education  in  communities  of  sufficient  size  to  support  such  an 
adjunct  economically.  The  classes,  consisting  of  girls  drawn  from  the 
senior  departments  of  the  schools,  have  been  well  attended  and  the 
pupils  have  been  quite  enthusiastic  in  seeking  and  acquiring  instruc- 
tion in  the  .special  subjects  taught  in  this  departmant 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  predictions  made  by  those  who 
opposed  the  innovation,  as  to  the  large  cost  that  would  be  involved  in 
maintaining  such  a  department  of  education,  were  not  well  foumled. 
The  working  expenses  of  the  .school — ap  irt  from  the  charges  common 
to  all  departments — did  not  exceed  $50.00. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Board  are  due  to  the  Association  for 
Relieving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  for  some  years  past  has 
supplied  boots  and  clothing  to  the  children  of  poor  parents  to  enable 
them  to  attend  school  re;;ularlv  during  the  winter  months.  In  this 
good  work  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  teachers,  who  have  excep 
tional  opportunities  of  knowing  the  deserving  cases.  The  truan 
officer  has  also  rendered  valuable  a.ssistance  in  tliis  connection. 
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In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  painstaking 
care  and  zeal  displayed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Board  in  connection 
with  their  important  duties  during  the  term  in  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  Chairman.  I  also  desire  to  testify  to  the  faithful 
labors  of  the  Supervisor,  Mr.  Alex.  McKay,  whose  experience  and 
discrimi-nating  judgiuent  contribute  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools ;  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Secretary,  R.  J.  Wilson,  whose 
duties  are  performed  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  E.  FAULKNER, 

Chairman, 
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(11.) 

supervisor's  report. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Membera  of  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 

aionera /or  the  City  of  Halifax:  'TITii 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  booor  to  aiibmit  herewith  statistics,  general 

information,  and  suggestions  relating  lo  tLo  public  schools  of  Halifax 

for  the  school  year  ended  July  31st,  1898: 

Summary  of  Statistics,  Common  Schools. 
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In  this  table  we  have,  side  by  side,  the  main  facts  relating  to  ^ur 
public  schools  for  the  years  ended  July,  1897,  and  1898.  In  some 
important  respects  the  year  just  closed  shows  a  slight  advance  upon  its 
predecessor.  We  have  had  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  attendance. 

The  number  of  teachers  holding  class  A  license  has  increased  from 
7  in  1897  to  9  in  1898,  and  the  number  of  those  holding  a  Normal 
School  diploma  from  43  to  46.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with 
similar  facts  reported  last  year,  show  an  evident  tendency  towards 
improvement  in  the  scholarship  and  professional  standing  of  our 
teachers. 

Sound  scholarship  is  an  important  factor  in  the  equipment  of  a 
teacher.  That  for  the  last  two  or  three  c<3nturies,  Scotland  stood  educa- 
tionally far  in  advance  of  any  other  country,  was  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  her  parish  schools  were 
taught  by  college  graduates.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  last  half  century.  Although  we  have  had  a  Normal  School 
since  1855,  yet  the  colleges  still  supply  the  majority  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  the  Academies  and  in  the  High  Schools.  It  does 
not  require  much  reasoning  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  a  four 
years'  college  course  is  a  fairly  good  foundation  for  profitable  experience 
in  teaching — a  better  foundation  than  a  theoretical  course  in  pedagogics 
for  a  few  months  or  even  a  year.  In  nearly  every  case  experience  is 
necessary  to  success.  If  to  thorough  scholarship  we  can  add  a  profes- 
sional training,  so  much  the  better,  especially  if  the  professional 
training  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  select  the  elect.  In  Halifax  our 
exceptional  educational  advantages  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  the 
best.  At  the  present  time  there  are  on  our  teaching  staff  nine  college 
graduates.     We  have  10  grade  A's. 

In  those  very  exceptional  cases  in  which  we  happen  to  meet  a 
heaven-born  teacher  we  should,  but  not  without  the  utmost  caution, 
open  the  door  for  her  admission,  even  though  she  be  lacking  the  pass- 
port of  a  B.  A.  or  a  Normal  School  diploma. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  that  5.7  per  cent,  of  our  Halifax 
teachers  hold  grade  A,  and  34.3  per  cent,  hold  grade  B.  The  only 
other  school  district  in  the  province  that  approaches  us  in  that  respect 
has  only  4.5  per  cent,  of  grade  A*s  and  12.5  per  cent,  of  grade  B's. 

ATTENDANCE.      . 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
pupils  daily  present  on  an  average  is  but  G7  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment. 
This  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  appears.  Many  pupils  are  present 
altogether  but  one  or  two  quarters,  or  even  a  few  days,  yet  their  non- 
attendance  lowers  the  average   for  the  whole   year.     The   average   of 
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quarterly  percentages  (76  per  cent.)  would  perhaps  give  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  relation  between  our  attendance  and  enrolment. 

The  schools  vary  very  much  in  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of 
their  pupils.  In  Africville  the  average  went  as  low  {is  50  per  cent,  for 
the  poorest  quarter;  Beech  St.  School,  59;  Maynard  St,  School,  61; 
Tower  lioad  School,  66,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  shows  an 
average  of  91.5  per  cent.;  the  Preparatory  Department,  92.6;  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Orphanage,  97  per  cent. 

The  general  average  of  percentages  (76)  is,  however,  much  lower 
than  it  should  be  in  a  city  like  Halifax.  For  Nova  Scotia  as  a  whole 
it  is  only  66.  But  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  it  is  76 ;  for  Ver- 
mont, 77;  for  Rhode  Island,  78;  and  for  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe,  90.  I  find  that  the  last  school  reports  for  Boston,  Cambndge 
and  Worcester  give  an  average  attendance  of  about  92. 

In  an  average  department  in  Halifax  there  are  ten  pupils  absent 
every  day  ;  in  Worcester,  but  three.  Now  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  adequate  reason  for  this  great  difference. 

There  are  about  1000  pupils  absent  from  our  schools  every  day 
without  sufficient  excuse — about  16  per  cent,  of  the  average  enrolment. 
This  means  that  if  the  educiition  which  we  give  is  worth  what  it 
costs,  then  the  yearly  loss  to  the  citizens  is  not  less  than  $16,000. 
The  causes  for  this  great  loss  should  be  seriously  considered  and 
removed  if  possible. 

A  reduction  in  school  accommodation  will  not  meet  the  difficulty. 
For  on  many  days  and  often  for  weeks  continuously  the  pupils  are 
nearly  all  in  attendance  and  all  the  seats  are  occupied.  Besides,  even 
with  the  present  small  percentage  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  is  37,  considerai)ly  higher  than  the  average  in  other  cities.  On 
days  when  the  pupils  are  nearly  all  present  the  numbers  are  so  large  in 
many  departments  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  good  work.  Evidently 
then  we  need  all  the  school  accommodation  and  teachers  which  we  now 
possess.     But  they  sliould  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent. 

Sup])ose  that  1000  of  our  children  never  attended  school  and  that 
the  remaining  6000  were  in  attendance  every  day,  the  work  accom- 
plished would  be  much  greater  than  that  which  is  possible  under  the 
present  circumstances.  Seeing  that  it  is  not  the  same  1000  pupils  who 
are  absent  on  consecutive  days,  it  follows  that  at  least  3000  pupils 
must  l)e  very  irregular  in  their  attendance  and  that  consequently  they 
can  receive  but  verv  little  good  from  the  schools.  But  the  mischief 
does  not  end  here.  The  teacher,  in  trying  to  make  up  to  the  irregular 
pu]>ils  their  loss,  goes  over  the  work  a  second  or  a  third  time,  and  to 
that  exUMit  has  to  neglect  the  regular  pujnls  who  might  have  been 
carried  along  much  further  in  their  studies.     It  is  evident,  then,  that 
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while  the  direct  loss  is  over  $16,000,  the  indirect  loss  is  much  greater. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  correctness  of  my  reasoning,  let  him  compare  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage,  of  the  Academy,  or  of  the 
Preparatory  Department,  with  that  of  any  other  department  where  the 
average  goes  below  60,  and  he  will  doubt  no  longer. 

The  responsibility  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  rests  prim- 
arily upon  the  parents,  who,  for  my  present  purpose,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes. 

There  are  a  few  parents — ^happily,  very  few — who  are  criminally 
negligent  of  the  education  of  their  children.  For  them  the  only  remedy 
is  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act. 

Again,  we  have  a  very  large  class  of  parents  who  are  simply  care- 
less. They  have  but  the  vaguest  conception  as  to  what  education 
means.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  serious  injury  caused  by  even  one 
day's  absence,  when  the  child  may  lose  the  proper  mastery  of  some 
fundamental  principle  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  For 
the  most  trivial  reasons  they  permit  their  children  to  be  absent  two  or 
three  days  nearly  every  week,  seeming  satisfied  if  they  have  made  the 
minimum  attendance  of  120  days  required  by  law. 

From  the  same  homes  we  have  the  tardy  pupils,  those  who  enter 
the  schoolroom  10,  20  or  30  minutes  late.  Teachers  who  have  care- 
fully investigated  these  faults  find  tliat  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are 
caused  by  bad  management  and  a  characteristic  habit  of  procrastination. 
If  the  schools  opened  at  10  o'clock  the  children  of  such  parents  would 
still  be  late. 

The  public  conscience  should  be  aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  these 
twin  evils,  irregularity  of  attendance  and  want  of  punctuality.  A 
strong  circular  sent  from  this  Board  to  every  parent  would  without 
doubt  do  much  good.  Clergymen  might  be  asked  to  use  their  influence 
from  their  pulpits.  And  as  auxiliary  to  these  moral  agencies  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  requiring  that 
every  child  be  in  school  punctually  every  school  day,  unless  able  to 
present  a  valid  excuse.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  should  not 
be  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  when  a  pupil  is  absent  three 
or  five  days  without  excuse  his  parents  should  be  promptly  called  to 
account.  This  is  done  in  every  country  where  such  laws  are  found  to 
be  really  beneficial. 

Teachers  are  to  some  extent  responsible.  If  the  school  rooms  were 
made  attractive,  if  the  teachers  were  sympathetic  and  kept  themselves 
in  touch  with  the  parents,  and  if  the  subjects  of  the  Course  of  Study 
were  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  children,  we  would  find  all  but  the 
vagmnfc  and  criminal  classes  regarding  the  loss  of  a  day  in  school  as  a 
hardship,  and  an  interference  with  their  present  rights  and  happiness, 
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as  well  as  with  their  future  good.  It  is  a  very  good  sign  of  a  teacher 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  find  that  her  pupils  cry  to  go 
to  school. 

The  very  good  attendance  in  a  few  departments  of  our  schools  may 
be  credited  to  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  teachers  who  are  continually 
sending  after  tardy  pupils.  In  other  departments  in  which  the  atten- 
dance is  now  very  poor  it  would  be  much  worse  were  it  not  that  the 
teachers  are  most  faithful  in  stimulating  both  parents  and  pupils  to 
their  duty  in  this  respect — faithful  even  to  the  extent  of  providing 
clothing  for  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  stay 
at  home. 

There  are  a  few  teachers  who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  done 
their  whole  duty  when  they  have  taught  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
the  pupils  who  appear  from  day  to  «lay  in  their  classrooms.  Such 
teachers  may  be  theoretically  within  their  rights,  but  they  are  lacking 
in  the  self-denying  and  missionary  spirit  which  has  always  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  and  most  successful  specimens  of  the  profession. 

It  is,  however,  unfair  to  our  overworked  teachers  and  to  the  pupils 
whom  they  employ  to  assist  them,  that  their  time  and  energy,  so  much 
needed  for  teaching  and  learning,  should  have  to  be  expended  in 
bringing  delinquents  to  school.  The  School  Board  should  therefore  sup- 
plement their  efforts  and  relieve  them  of  this  unpleasant  task  by  every 
possible  means.  The  problem  of  compulsory  attendance  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  light  of  its  most  recent  developments.  Very 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  other  places  within  a  few  years,  and 
since  our  compulsory  laws  were  enacted.  We  should  without  delay 
avail  ourselves  of  these  improvements,  and  see  to  it  that  such  laws  as 
we  have  are  properly  utilized.  Negligence  in  this  respect  implies  an 
unjustifiable  waste  of  public  funds. 

Let  me  indicate  briefly  what  the  trend  of  these  modern  impi'Dve- 
ments  would  mean  as  applied  to  Halifax  : 

1.  Every  child  of  school  age,  physically  and  mentally  fit,  should 
be  in  school  every  day,  unless  absent  for  some  sufficient  reason. 

2.  The  compulsory  law  should  be  enforced  so  as  to  secure  regular 
attendance  right  along, — not  simply  to  punish  accumulated  offences  a 
year  after  their  commission,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  child 
from  the  consequences  of  his  neglect. 

8.  At  least  two  ungraded  departments  with  expert  teachers,  should 
be  organized.  Many  ])U])il8  are  truants  because,  for  various  reasons, 
they  have  fallen  behind  the  other  pupils  of  their  classes  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  them.  These  ungraded  classes  might  be  made  specially 
attractive.  Their  Course  of  Study  might  include  much  manual  training 
and    othf^rwise  be    made  suitable    to   the   character  of  the  pupils  who 
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require  special  and  individual  attention.  Such  classes  would  draw  from 
the  other  c'epartments  many  disturbing  elements,  thus  enabling  the 
other  teachers  to  do  better  work  and  with  larger  classes.  Such 
ungraded  classes,  properly  managed,  time  enough  being  given  to  articu- 
late them  into  the  general  system,  should  not  add  anything  to  the 
expenditure.  They  would,  at  the  same  time,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
number  of  incoiTigible  pupils,  for  whom  sooner  or  later  parental  schools 
must  be  provided.  The  moral  sense^of  this  community  will  not  allow 
the  present  arrangement  to  continue  indefinitely. 

On  this  point  the  State  Superintendent  of  New  York  says :  "  I 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  conviction  of  leading  educators  of 
to-day  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  truant  schools  free  from  aU 
environment  that  makes  them  familiar  with  criminal  classes  and  with 
vice,  or  that  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  their  self-respect,  or  to  impress 
the  community  with  the  idea  that  their  detention  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
punishment  for  viciousness  or  criminality." 

I  will  mention  yet  one  other  aid  to  improved  attendance.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  cities  has  shown  that  the  want  of  text-books  is  a  serious 
hindrance,  not  only  to  school  work  generally,  but  also  to  regularity.  A 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  system  of  Free  Text-books,  is  the 
improvement  it  always  makes  in  the  attendance. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  content  to  let  this  subject  drop  with  a  tacit 
assent  to  the  propositions  which  my  argument  commends,  but  that 
as  guardians  of  the  public  weal  you  will  give  it  most  serious  consider- 
ation. An  evil  which,  from  its  very  nature,  falls  principally  upon 
those  who  are  unconscious  of  it,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  But  surely 
those  citizens  who  are  taxed  to  educate  their  neighbors'  children,  have 
a  right  to  ask  that  the  education  for  which  they  pay  shall  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Academy. 

If  a  large  attendance,  success  at  the  government  examinations,  and 
the  enthusiastic  interest  of  a  very  large  constituency  are  indications  of 
prosperity,  then  the  Halifax  Academy  is  the  most  prosperous  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  province.  You  will  notice  that  the  enrolment  has 
gone  up  from  339  to  360.  At  the  government  examination,  211  can- 
didates succeeded  in  obtaining  the  grades  for  which  they  applied,  while 
manv  others  received  lower  grades. 

At  the  Halifax  station  58  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  received  the 
grades  for  which  they  applied.  In  the  rest  of  the  province  only  34 
per  cent,  succeeded. 

Halifax  Academy  has  the  very  great  advantage  that  it  confines  its 
work  to  what  is  strictly  academic.  As  a  consequence  the  teachers  are 
able  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  lower  classes,  instead  of  as  formerly 
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neglecting  them  for  the  sake  of  a  few  students  who  were  doing  col- 
legiate w^ork  in  grade  A.  Fortunately  our  grade  B  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  higher  course  have  a  college,  which,  barring  fees  amounting  to 
$30,  is  as  accessible  to  them  as  the  Academy  was  formerly.  As  a  com- 
pensation for  the  fee,  they  have  the  advantage  in  the  college  of  a  sound 
mental  development,  instead  of  the  cram  that  is  apparently  necessary 
in  the  A  course,  as  conducted  in  th'fe  most  of  the  Academies.  Besides, 
having  entered  the  college  they  are  likely  to  remain  until  they  have 
secured  a  college  degree. 

The  pupils  of  the  Academy  are  divided  into  five  classes,  averaging 
72  in  each.  In  grade  B  there  are  72;  in  grade  C,  135;  and  in 
grade  D,  146. 

In  St.  Patrick's  boys'  and  girls'  schools  there  are  114  High  School 
pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  474  High  School  pupils  in  the  city. 

About  130  new  pupils  enter  upon  High  School  work  each  year. 
This  means  that  12  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
and  24  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  grade  VIII,  receive  more  or  less 
of  the  advantages  of  a  High  School  educaticm.  The  Academies  and 
the  High  Schools,  therefore,  reach  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  than  many  persons  suppose. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Hill  says,  in  reference  to  higher  education,  that  **  it  is 
idle  to  make  a  show  of  defending  a  citadel  that  is  a  Gibmltar  in  itself, 
and  that  no  enemy  of  consequence  now  attacks."  Yet  it  may  be  useful 
to  refer  to  a  few  facts  showing  to  how  great  an  extent  the  vitality  of 
our  whole  educational  system  depends  ui)ou  Free  High  Schools. 

First  and  fundamentally,  they  o])en  to  the  poor  the  door  for 
advancement  to  the  more  important  positions  in  the  body  politic. 

The  State  is  always  in  need  of  better  men  and  women.  We  find 
that  so  far  as  brains,  high  moral  character  and  persistent  energy  are 
concerned.  Nature  has  been  as  generous  to  the*"  poor  as  to  the  rich. 
Then  why  should  not  the  State  select  the  best  from  the  w^hole  field, 
thereby  stimulating  all  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  ?  Thus  will  the  State 
as  a  whole  most  rapidly  advance.  On  the  same  principle  freedom 
tends  to  equality,  equality  tends  to  individual  exertion,  and  this  to  the 
general  prosiierity  of  free  communities.  Let  us  then  have  the  open 
door — the  avenu(*s  of  ascent  as  open  to  the  jjoor  as  to  the  rich.  A  few 
of  the  rich  may  shrink  from  the  competition,  but  the  wiser  ones  will 
see  their  own  ultimate  s^'ood  in  tl  e  highest  good  to  the  State. 

2.  High  schools  are  necessary  for  the  scholastic  training  of  the 
great  body  of  teachers  in  the  schools  below.  Any  community  that 
supports  a  high  standard  of  teaching  and  scholarship  in  the  High 
School  will  be  more  than  rewarded  by  the  better  work  done  in  the 
common  schools.     In  a  profession    where    the    salaries    are  so    meagre 
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there  is  much  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  even  toler- 
ably good  teachers.  Without  the  free  High  School  it  could  not  be 
done.  In  Nova  Scotia  about  400  new  teachers  are  required  every  year. 
Fortunately  for  the  Halifax  schools  the  teachers  in  the  city  do  not 
change  so  often  as  in  the  country,  yet  we  need  some  additions  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  every  year.  We  have  29  employed  now  who  were  educated 
in  the  Academy  or  in  St.  Patrick's  Girls  High  School,  since  these  schools 
were  last  re-organized.  Several  of  these  teachers  are  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School  and  of  Dalhousie  College. 

Many  of  our  city  young  ladies  find  remunerative  employment  in  the 
country  schools  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  while  waiting  for  openings 
in  the  city.     The  Inspector  tells  me  that  they  do  very  good  work. 

3.  Free  High  Schools  are  most  valuable  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  stimulate  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools.  The  desire  of  the  pupils  to 
get  into  a  higher  grade  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  good  work 
in  all  the  lower  grades.  The  ambition  to  get  into  the  Academy  begins 
to  exert  its  good  influence  even  in  the  seventh  grade.  It  almost 
becomes  a  dominant  passion  with  a  majority  of  those  in  the  eighth 
grade.  When  pupils  become  so  eager  to  learn  they  are  easily  managed 
and  do  good  work.  There  should,  therefore,  at  every  stage  of  the  pupiFs 
progress,  be  held  before  him  a  higher  ideal  to  which  he  may  hope  to 
attain  if  circumstances  permit, — an  ideal  which  will  be  continually 
inspiring  him  to  greater  effort.  There  should  be  no  break  in  our 
educational  system  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University. 

4.  I'he  High  School  gives  to  the  pupil  a  broader  outlook  into  the 
world  and  a  deeper  insight  into  his  own  capabilities  and  therefore 
enables  him  to  choose  more  wisely  his  future  vocation, — that  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.  Young  people  in  this  country,  do  not,  as  in 
Europe,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  the  occupation  of  their  fathers. 
They  must  choose  for  themselves,  and  before  throwing  upon  them  this 
great  responsibility,  they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  know  themselves 
and  their  environment. 

5.  The  High  School  utilizes  a  period  of  life  which  in  most  cases 
would  otherwise  be  worse  than  wasted.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
474  young  men  and  women  now  in  our  High  Schools  to  find  any 
profitable  employment  in  the  commercial  pursuits  and  undeveloped 
industries  of  Halifax.  Even  now,  for  every  vacant  position  there  are 
many  applicants, — those  compelled  by  poverty  to  begin  life's  work 
prematurely,  and  those  to  whom  the  restraints  of  school  have  become 
irksome. 

But  for  those  not  driven  by  necessity,  or  for  those  who  can  endure 
present  inconvenience  to  secure  a  future  good,  it  is  better  that  the 
period   of  preparation   be   prolonged.      Naturalists   find   that   in   the 
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animal  kingdom  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  young  is  depen- 
dent upon  parental  aid  increases  as  the  species  become  more  highly 
organized  and  intelligent.  And  as  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
so  does  the  period  of  adolescence  increase.  Science  has  added  so 
enormously  to  the  productiveness  of  human  industry  that,  in  any  well 
adjusted  social  state,  man  can  afford  all  the  time  that  is  necessary  for  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

6.  Higher  education  should  be  placed  freely  within  the  reach  of 
everybody,  for  experience  shows  that  where  this  is  done  the  average 
earning  power  of  the  people  is  largely  increased.  Dr.  Harris,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  P^ducation,  not  long  ago  called  attention 
to  a  striking  coincidence.  P^ach  child  in  Massachusetts,  he  said, 
"  receives  on  an  average  seven  years  bchooliug ;  each  child  in  the 
nation  only  four  years  and  three- tenths.  The  ratio  is  70  to  43. 
The  average  daily  wealth-producing  power  of  each  man,  woman  and 
child  was  during  the  year  taken  for  the  comparison,  73  cents  in  Massa- 
chusetts, while  for  the  nation  at  large  it  was  only  40  cents." 

This  fact  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Labor  Bureau  of  Statistics.  •  To  quote  from  Hon.  F.  A.  Hill : — 
"This  cannot  all  be  a  mere  happening.  If  it  is  true  that  intelligence 
produces  more  than  ignorance,  then  excess  in  wealth-producing  power 
must  hold  some  relation  to  excess  in  knowing  and  doing  p  )wer."  The 
superior  earning  power  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  means  an 
increased  income  of  $200,000,000  a  year,  or  twenty  times  the  cost  of  all 
their  schools.  They  spend  one-fifth  of  their  school  tax  on  their  High 
Schools  ;  we  spend  about  one-seventh.  In  our  smaller  community  we 
cannot  of  course  expect  so  much  direct  benefit;  but  the  margin  of  gain 
is  so  large  there  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  school  expen- 
diture here  is  so  profitable  directly  and  indirectly  as  that  spent  upon 
our  High  Schools. 

The  over  crowding  of  the  Academy,  to  which  I  referred  at  length 
last  year,  still  continues  in  an  intensified  form.  It  is  true  that 
remarkable  work  was  done  as  shown  by  the  splendid  success  of  the 
pupils  at  the  government  examinations,  out  I  fear  that  if  we  looked 
closely  into  the  work  wo  might  find  in  it  a  skilful  conformity  to  the 
demands  of  the  examination  papers  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupil,  or  to  the  demands  of  modern  life. 

The  pui)ils  received  the  most  admirable  drill  in  Mathematics,  in 
Classics,  and  in  those  other  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
maiks  could  be  secured  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  They  also 
formed  habits  of  industry,  secured  ctirtain  forius  of  mental  discipline, 
and  acquired  the  ready  use  of  the  knowleduje  which  they  possessed, — 
all  most  valuable.  But  they  neglected  many  otlier  equally  important 
forms  of  culture,  essential  to  th?  x\\i^\\\,  ordiMin^'  of  one's  life.  The 
physical  develoimient  accjuired  by  a  well  sustain  d  course  of  gymnastics, 
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the  enjoyments  arising  from  a  knowledge  of  music  and  art,  the  practical 
uses  of  penmanship  and  dmwing,  the  increase  of  brain  surface  and 
mass  through  the  exercise  of  the  motor  activities,  and  the  special  dis- 
cipline acquired  in  a  well-conducted  science  labomtory,  are  all  elements 
which  cannot  be  neglected  in  a  well-rounded  modern  education.  But 
they  do  not  count  largely  in  the  examinations  and  they  are  lightly 
passed  over  or  wholly  ignored. 

During  the  period  of  school  life  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be 
aroused  and  temporarily  sustained  by  motives  arising  from  emulation, 
ambition,  a  sense  of  duty,  fear,  etc.,  but  the  most  genuine  mental 
growth,  outlasting  the  artificial  influence  of  the  schoolroom,  is  the  result 
of  that  spontaneous  interest  and  self-activity  which  the  inspired  teacher 
sets  free  and  makes  self-sustaining  by  exhibiting  to  his  pupils  that 
living  interest  which  he  himself  feels  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Teachers  such  as  we  have  in  the  Academy,  after  having  so  signally 
demonstrated  their  superiority,  should  be  able  to  ignore  examination 
results  to  some  reasonable  degree  and  aim  at  the  higher  order  of  teachings 
— the  formation  of  character  and  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
whole  child. 

However,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  best  work  cannot  be  done  in 
every  direction  so  long  as  the  teaching  corps  is  so  small  and  the  atten- 
dance so  large.  The  first  and  most  urgent  need  is  an  additional  science 
teacher — a  man  who  can  teach  Science  by  laboratory  methods  as  skill- 
fully as  ClassiiJS  and  Mathematics  are  taught  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. If  such  a  man  can  be  found,  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
securing  his  services. 

Since  aiany  years  Science  teaching  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  German  schools.  Well -equipped  laboratories  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  High  Schools  of  every  city  of  any  importance  in  the  United 
United  States.  The  educational  authorities  of  Scotland  have  issued 
the  fullest  instructions,  for  the  teaching  of  Experimental  Science  all 
over  the  country,  and  for  the  establishment  of  Science  Schools  ot  the 
modern  type,  with  Sc><5nce,  English,  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  as 
the  principal  subjects.  If  a  department  for  laboratory  work  is  added 
to  the  Halifax  Academy,  we  may  expect  that  the  colleges  of  Nova 
Scotia  will  feel  justified  in  following  the  example  of  Harvard  University 
in  making  Science  compulsory  for  matriculation.  When  this  is  done 
Book-Science  and  cram  will  disappear  and  rational  methods  will  come 
into  general  use. 

Common   Schools. 

Throughout  the  last  15  years  the  average  number  of  pupils  daily 
present  with  each  teacher  has  not  varied  much.  j^In  1884  it  was  38  ; 
in  1891,  when  there  was  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  the  average  went 
as  low  as  34.     For  this  year  it  is  37. 
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The  number  enrolled  varies  very  much  in  the  various  departments. 
As  we  get  up  into  the  higher  grades  the  number  of  subjects  to  be 
taught  and  the  number  of  exercises  to  be  corrected  out  of  school  hours 
are  largely  increased.  Besides,  of  those  who  enter  grade  I  less  than 
one-half,  on  account  of  deaths  and  withdrawals,  reach  grade  VIII.  The 
greater  difficulty  of  the  high  grades,  and  the  smaller  number  of  those 
who  are  prepared  for  them,  clearly  require  that  the  enrolment  should  be 
reduced  as  we  ascend.  In  the  larger  schools  the  Principals  who  faith- 
fully look  after  the  other  departments  should  not  be  burdened  with  too 
much  work  in  their  own  departments. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  neglected  efficient  grading,  disregarded  the 
health  of  the  pupils  and  overworked  the  teachers,  we  might  crowd  more 
pupils  into  each  room,  but  it  would  be  the  poorest  kind  of  economy 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the 
cities  of  Maine  is  28;  of  New  Hampshire,  31*  of  Vermont,  31;  of 
Massachusetts,  35 ;  of  Rhode  Island,  29 ;  of  Connecticut,  32 ;  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  36, — all  below  our  average. 

The  following  table,  in  which  the  numbers  enrolled  in  the  various 
schools  in  1898  and  1891  are  noted,  will  be  of  interest : 
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A'lTENDANCE   FOR 

1898    AND 

1891  Compared. 

Year. 

Increase. 

School. 

1898 

1891 

Decreaae. 

Academy 

Academy,  Prep 

360 

63 
161 

45 
657 
782 
122 
371 
532 
105 

36 
269 

51 
608 

64 
109 
253 
395 
531 
556 
586 

66 
280 
227 
701 

7930 

248 

112 
63 

Acadian 

258 

30 

626 

630 

99 

336 

353 

80 

32 

147 

61 

544 

43 

103 

251 

449 

464 

536 

590 

97 

Africville  

15 
31 

152 
23 
35 

179 

25 

4 

122 

Albro  St 

Alexandra 

Beech  St 

Bloomfield  , 

Compton  Ave 

Dutch  Villasre  

Industrial  

IjC  Marchant  St  

Mavnard  St 

10 

Morris  St 

64 

21 

6 

2 

Prot.  Oi'phanage  

Richmond 

St.  Mary's  Boys' 

54 

67 
20 

Girls' 

4 

"         Home  

66 

74 

46 

237 

Summer  St 

206 
181 
464 

6731 

Young  St 

1364 

165 
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It  will  be  seen  that  during  these  seven  years,  the  increase  in  the  Aca- 
demy was  112  pujnls,  or  45  per  cent.  When  we  take  into  account  that 
the  examination  is  now  more  diflicult,  and  that  the  entire  enrolment 
increased  only  18  per  cent,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  common  schools 
have  improved  very  much  or  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  appre- 
ciative of  a  high  school  education,  perhaps  both. 

The  Acadian  and  National  Schools  had  in  1891  an  aggregate  of  258 
pupils.  The  National  scho  >1  was  closed  in  1893.  There  are  now  only 
161  pupils  in  the  Acadian,  showing  to  what  an  extent  the  people  are 
moving  from  the  central  parts  of  the  city. 

Albro  Street  School  shows  an  increase  of  but  3  pupils.  This  is 
owing  to  the  building  up  of  Compton  Avenue  and  Bloomfield  schools. 

The  large  increase  in  Compton  Avenue,  Beech  Street  and  LeMarch- 
ant  Street  schools  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  population  is  moving, 
and  where  increased  accommodation  will  next  be  needed. 

Alexandra  school  undisturbed   by   outs  de   influences  shows  an  in- 
•  crease  of  24  per  cent,  slightly  above  the  normal. 

Morris  Street,  Le  Marchant  Street  and  Tower  Road  Schools  may  be 
taken  as  one  school ;  together  they  show  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  or  8 
above  the  average. 

Richmond  School  has  been  stationary. 

St.  Mary's  Boys'  School  has  lost  54  pupils,  probably  on  account  of 
the  establi  hmeut  of  La  Salle  Academy  in  that  neighborhood,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Girl's  School,  and  the  removal  of 
a  few  pupils  to  Summer  Street  School  through  change  of  residence. 

Summer  Street  School  shows  a  large  increase  ;  St.  Patrick's  Boys* 
and  Girls'  Schools  almost  none. 

Young  Street  School,  the  successor  of  Russell  Street  School,  shows 
the  advantage  of  a  new  and  centrally  located  building,  by  an  increase 
of  51  per  cent. 

The  schools  as  a  whole  show  an  increase  of  1199  pupils,  or  18  per 
cent.  Seeing  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  at  just  the 
same  rate,  the  taxj>ayer  has  in  this  respect  no  right  to  complain. 

Preparatory  Department. 

In  'Tuly,  1897,  there  were  about  180  applicants  for  entrance  into  the 
Academy.  Of  these  about  70  failed  in  their  examinations.  If  sent 
back  tu  the  same  teachers  to  do  the  work  of  grade  VIII  over  again, 
associated  with  younger  pupils,  many  of  them  would  lose  all  interest  in 
their  work  and  fall  into  idle  habits.     It  was  therefore  thought  best  that 
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a  new  department  should  be  opened  to  them,  and  that  in  reviewing  the 
work  in  which  they  failed  they  should  have  the  stimulus  of  a  special 
teacher,  well  fitted  to  present  the  old  subjects  in  a  new  light.  The 
over-crowded  state  of  Morris  St.  School  at  this  time,  formed  an 
additional  reason  for  a  new  department.  Miss  A.  H.  Hamilton  was 
placed  in  charge.  Her  pupils,  many  of  whom  had  failed  merely  from 
carelessness  and  irregular  habits,  received  a  training  which  resulted  in 
clearness  of  thought,  careful  attention  to  form,  and  systematic,  industri- 
ous habits.  At  the  examination  last  July,  45  of  them  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Academy  and  41  succeeded, — many  of  them  with 
high  averages. 

It  was  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and  with  like  success 
that  Principal  Kennedy  began  his  High  School  work  in  1889. 

Common  Schools. 

Of  the  individual  schools  there  are  but  few  new  features  or 
tendencies  to  record  for  the  past  year : 

Acadian  School, — The  enrolment  was  24  less  than  it  was  the  year 
before.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  work  in  all  the 
departments  was  specially  good.  The  classrooms  were  completely 
renovated  at  summer  holidays,  and  made  equal  to  the  best  in  the  city. 

Africville. — Enrolment  increased  by  12. 

Albro  St, — Enrolment  decreased  by  13.  There  was  average  work 
throughout  the  school.  Miss  Haverstock  deserves  special  mention,  as 
being  a  young  teacher  of  much  promise ;  she  might  be  safely  trusted 
with  any  common  school  department. 

The  teachers  of  this  school  have  done  much  to  secure  the  interest, 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  The  parents 
are  invited  once  a  month,  or  as  often  as  convenient,  to  listen  to  a 
programme  consisting  cf  select  recitations  and  a  review  of  the  pupils' 
work.  Parents'  Day  has  been  helpful  to  all  concerned,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  school. 

Alexandra. — Decrease,  33.  The  Smead  system  of  heating  and 
ventilati(>n  continues  to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  remedy  its  defects.  Teachers  and  pupils  complain  of  languor 
and  illness  as  the  result.  Probably  the  structuie  and  location  of  the 
building  are  such  that  some  radical  changes  in  the  system  will  have  to 

be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

» 

Beech  St, — Enrolment  122,  an  increase  of  15.  There  are  about  180 
pupils  of  school  age  in  this  section — altogether  too  many  for  two 
teachers.  The  building  used  at  present  is  too  small  and  otherwise 
unsuitable. 
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Bloomfield, — Increase  16. 

Compton  Avenue, — Increase  6.  Enrolment  532,  an  average  in 
each  department  of  59 J^. 

Dutch  Village. — Enrolment  105,  increase  10.  Here  we  had  last 
year  an  additional  teacher  and  a  beautiful  new  classroom,  and  as  a 
consequence  greatly  improved  work. 

LeMarchant  Si. — Increase  18.  The  Principal  emphasizes  the 
formation  of  character  as  the  most  important  object  in  education,  and 
in  this  she  is  undoubtedly  right. 

Maynard  St. — Increase  6.  In  good  work,  this  school  never 
excelled  its  record  for  the  past  year. 

Morris  St. — Decrease  31.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  who 
passed  into  the  Academy  last  year  were  from  Morris  St.  School.  Mr. 
Trefry  is  a  strong  Principal,  as  well  as  a  good  teacher,  and  a  man  to 
whom  his  assistant  teachers  can  apply  for  advice  and  support,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Protestant  Orphanage. — Decrease  2. 

jR.  C.  Orphanage. — Increase  8.  The  new  primary  teacher,  Miss 
Kelly,  is  doing  excellent  work.  The  advantage  of  regular  attendance 
and  proper  attention  to  home  lessons  are  conspicuously  shown  in  this 
school.  It  would  be  well  if  dilatory  parents  could  learn  from  it,  how 
much  time  is  gained,  what  excellent  habits  are  formed,  and  how  much 
moi*e  work  can  be  done,  when  every  hour  has  its  allotted  duty  of  work 
or  play.  These  orphans,  in  spite  of  their  early  disadvantages,  are  more 
advanced  in  their  studies  than  children,  no  difference  how  comfortably 
situated,  who  are  allowed  to  come  and  go,  study  or  not  study,  as  they 
please. 

Richmond. — Increase  2.  Principal  Marshall  makes  the  study  of 
Nature  very  interesting  to  his  pupils.  Semi-cultivated  fields,  fragments 
of  forests  and  the  sea-beach,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  present  fine 
opportunities  for  work  in  Natural  History.  Principal  Marshall  receives 
a  special  grant  of  $100  from  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  every 
teacher  would  receive  in  his  professional  training,  and  communicate  in 
his  teaching,  as  much  knowledge  of  farming  as  Principal  Mai'shall  does, 
it  would  be  easy  to  settle  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Normal  School  and  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

St.  Mary's  Boys'. — Decrease  24.  There  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  this  school  throughout  the  last  year — more  definite  work 
in  each  department  and  a  determined  effort  to  raise  the  standard.  Miss 
Dwyer  is   to   be    especially   commended    for  the   way    in   which   she 
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develops  the  better  side  of  every  boy's  nature  by  a  generous  attractive 
sympathy. 

St.  Mary's  Girls*. — Increase  51.  The  marked  feature  of  this 
school  is  the  attractiveness  of  the  classrooms. 

St.  Patrick's  Boys*. —  Decrease  17.  The  work  of  the  past  year 
has  been  rendered  much  more  pleasant  by  the  renovation  of  all  the 
classrooms  after  the  fire,  and  by  the  introduction  of  hot  water  heating. 
The  teaching  staff  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  recent  appointments. 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'. — Decrease  2.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
academic  work  of  this  school.  At  the  head  of  the  common  scfiool 
work  stands  Sr.  Cecilia  who  received  her  appointment  in  1894.  When 
I  would  have  strangers  leave  with  a  good  impression  of  our  schools,  or 
when  I  would  stimulate  other  grade  VIII  teachers  by  a  good  example, 
this  is  one  of  the  departments  to  which  I  recommend  a  visit. 

St.  Patrick's  Home. — Increase  16. 

Summer  St. — Increase  25. 

Tower  Road. — Decrease  29. 

Young  St. — Increase  39. 

Manual  Training  School. — Conducted  by  Mr.  Gardner.  The 
boys  of  the  senior  departments  of  the  common  schools  show  much 
interest  in  the  work,  and  are  greatly  benefited.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  pressure  of  other  subjects  in  the  Academy  is  such  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  so  far,  to  develop  a  second  year  course  id 
wood-turning. 

For  the  next  six  months  this  department  will  be  engaged  in 
supplying  the  laboratory  with  test-tube  holders  and  chemical  trays. 
This  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  the  laboratory, 
while  the  added  interest  will  make  the  work  more  educative  to  the 
Manual  Training  boys. 

dm 

School  of  Cookery. — This  school  is  centrally  located,  being  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  street 
railway. 

The  rooms  cost  nothing  fc^r  rent  as  they  were  not  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  teacher  Miss  Helen  N.  Bell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Glasgow 
Training  School  and  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  at  South 
Kensington.  She  is  in  every  way  admirably  fitted  for  the  work,  by 
experience,  education,  general  culture  personal  qualities,  and  teaching 
ability.     She  receives  a  salary  of  $500  a  year. 

The  pupils  are  selected  from  the  senior  departments  of  the  city 
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schools  in  turn,  so  that  every  girl  in  the  city  who  passes  through  grade 
VIII  will  receive  a  course  of  20  lessons,  each  two  hours  long. 

The  necessary  outfit  of  stoves,  tables,  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  cost  less 
than  SIOO.  As  the  pupils  buy  the  food,  which  has  been  cooked,  at  about 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  the  annual  current  expenses  will,  at  the 
present  rate,  be  considerably  less  than  S50  net. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  a  month  is  charged  against  all  non-residents.  A 
certificate  of  proficiency  from  Miss  Bell  counts  10  in  the  Academy  en- 
trance examination. 

For  further  information  I  quote  from  Miss  Bell's  report  to  me  of  hei* 
work : — 

"The  School  Board  of  Halifax,  having  gained  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  first  in  the  Dominion  to  introduce  Manual  training  for  boys 
into  the  regular  school  course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would  not 
be  behind  hand  in  providing  a  kindred  subject  for  girls,  and  in  the  end 
of  1897  itwas  decided  to  give  the  girls  of  the  public  schools  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  cookery.  Rooms  were  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  in  St.  Patrick's  Boys*  School  and  work  commenced  early 
in  January  of  the  present  year. 

Previous  to  that  date,  however,  275  girls  from  different  schools  had 
received  a  course  of  instruction  at  classes  established  by  the  Halifax 
Local  Branch  of  the  Women's  Council.  This  Absociation  of  ladies  took 
a  deep  interest  in  this  subject  from  the  first,  and  still  continue  to  do  so, 
giving  several  prizes  in  different  classes. 

The  attendance  at  the  classes  has  all  along  been  very  good,  the  girls 
coming  most  regularly,  even  from  such  distances,  as  Summer  Street, 
Morris  Street  and  Richmond.  This  of  itself  is  a  pretty  fair  test  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  their  work ;  while  the  careful  attention 
given  as  a  rule  to  the  instruction,  and  the  good  progress  made  by  nearly 
all  the  pupils,  evidence  an  eagerness  to  learn.  The  parents  and  friends, 
also  have  gradually  begun  to  show  a  very  gratifying  interest  in  the 
school  by  visiting  it,  and  by  encouraging  the  pupils  to  carry  on  their 
practice  work  at  home. 

The  attendance  at  practice  work  is  necessarily  limited  to  20  for  each 
class,  but  on  days  when  ^demonstrations  are  given,  twice  that  number 
often  attend.  During  the  first  session,  from  January  till  July  the  regis- 
ters show  an  attendance  of  8th  grade  pupils  of  393,  and  from  the 
County  Academy  48. 

An  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  has  also  been  awakened  in 
other  parts  of  the  Province,  as  shown  by  4  young  ladies,  one  from 
Stellarton,  and  three  from  Bridgeport,  coming  to  the  city  in  order  to  take 
the  whole  course  of  school  lessons.  ***♦♦* 
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The  course  of  instruction  for  the  school  children  consists  of  Demon- 
stration lessons  in  all  the  different  methods  of  cooking  food ;  Practice 
lessons  in  the  same,  when  the  pupils  themselves  do  all  the  work ; 
Demonstration  and  Practice  lessons  in  taking  care  of  food,  managing 
stoves,  and  cleaning  all  cooking  utensils ;  and  during  these  lessons 
habits  of  neatness,  tidiness,  cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  economy  are 
sought  to  be  inculcated. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  theory  is  also  given  embracing  the  uses, 
classification,  and  chemistry  of  all  food  materials  used  ;  the  physiology 
of  digestion  ;  and  very  particular  and  special  instruction  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  food  for  invalids*.' 

Proportion  of  Male  and  Female  Teachers. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  teaching  staff  of  Halifax  consisted  of  27  men 
and  81  women.  The  numbers  are  now  16  and  126.  The  proportion 
of  male  teachers  has  fallen  from  25  to  11  per  cent.  In  a  few  towns 
of  the  United  States  this  movement  went  so  far  that  the  schools  were 
placed  almost  wholly  in  the  charge  of  women.  There  arose  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  effects  of  the  change  and,  in  a  few  cases,  School  Boards 
decided  that  all  large  schools  should  be  managed  by  men. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  on  account  of  woman's  instinctive  love 
of  children  and  her  greater  sympathy  with  child  nature,  she  is  better 
fitted  than  man  for  the  teaching  of  children.  She  has  more  patience 
and  gentler  methods,  and  therefore  more  readily  wins  their  confidence 
and  secures  their  co-operation.  She  is  generally  decidedly  interested  in 
the  work.  As  to  her  superiority  in  the  primary  classes  there  can  be  no 
question. 

But  it  was  felt  that  she  was  lacking  in  executive  ability  to  manage 
a  school  as  a  whole,  and  that  she  did  not  have  that  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical business  and  of  the  outside  world  that  would  inspire  the  older 
boys  with  respect.  It  was  thought  that  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of 
insubordination  if  the  boys  knew  that  behind  the  commands  of  the 
Principal  there  was,  if  necessary,  the  physical  force  to  compel 
obedience.- 

Aside  from  all  these  considerations,  I  think  it  would  be  undoubtedly 
better  if  in  all  large  schools  all'  the  pupils  above  grade  IV,  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  had  the  advantage  of  being  taught,  at  least  half  the  time, 
by  men.  When  the  majority  of  pupils  reach  the  age  of  11  or  12,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  that  their  ideals  of  man  and  woman, 
as  seen  in  father  and  mother,  should  be  modified  by  the  ideal  man  and 
woman  as  seen  in  educated  and  refined  teachers.  The  facts  of  life  are 
seen,  felt,  and  presented  differently  by  the  different  sexes.  The  pupils 
should  have  the  benefit  of  every  point  of  view.  In  girls'  schools, 
taught  wholly  by  women,  we  do  not  find  the  sturdy  common   sense, 
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strength  of  character  and  sound  views  of  life  that  characterize  well- 
conducted  co-educational  institutions.  The  best  conditions  for  an 
all-round  training  of  children  exists  in  the  ideal  family  circle,  and  the 
school  which  would  continue  that  training  in  normal  conditions  must 
conform  to  that  ideal. 

After  education  became  a  matter  of  general  public  interest  it  did 
not  take  educationists  long  to  discover  that  women  were  naturally  better 
fitted  than  men  to  be  teachers  of  young  children.  School  Boards, 
finding  that  women  taught  the  lower  grades  more  suecessfuly  than  men 
and  at  a  lower  salary,  thought  it  economy  to  give  them  higher  and 
higher  positions,  until  now  they  have  almost  wholly  displaced  the  men 
in  many  cities,  and  even  throughout  large  country  districts.  Young 
men  gradually  began  to  look  upon  teaching  as  woman's  work.  They 
turned  their  attention  to  other  employments,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
Halifax,  for  instance,  I  know  of  only  two  young  men  who  expect  to 
become  common  school  teachers. 

Another  element  in  the  case,  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries 
offered.  Young  men  having  the  ability,  education  and  other  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  success  cannot  be  found. who  are  willing  to  continue 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years  in  an  occupation  which  gives  them 
only  $500  for  the  first  year,  and  leaves  them  fqj  an  indefinite  period  at 
$700,  after  five  years'  experience.  We  have  had  several  inexperienced 
young  men  who  made  use  of  their  situations  as  stepping-stones  to  other 
professions. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  no  young 
men  in  training  for  the  higher,  or,  indeed,  for  any  positions  in  the 
teaching  ])roftssion.  If  a  principalship  became  vacant  in  any  of  our 
larger  schools,  and  we  wanted  a  man  to  fill  it,  we  would  be  compelled 
to  take  our  chances  of  some  young,  inexperienced  college  graduate,  or 
of  some  country  teacher  wlio  might  fail  to  accommodate  himself  to  city 
conditions.     Of  course  a  good  salary  would  secure  a  good  man. 

But  on  tlio  otiier  hand,  we  have  over  100  woman,  of  whom  several 
have  had  much  experiiiuce  In  selecting  the  best  from  so  large  a 
number,  we  do  not  run  much  risk  of  not  being  able  to  secure  a  woman 
of  strong  personality,  first-class  executive  ])«)wers,  rare  teaching  ability, 
and  of  the  highest  moral  ([ualities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  such 
women  acting  as  principals,  and  they  were  selected  because  it  was 
known  that  they  woul  I  do  better  work  than  any  men  available  for  any- 
thing like  the  same  salary.  For  example,  it  would  be  difficult  in  this 
country  to  find  a  man  at  any  salary  who  could  manage  Comptou 
Avenue  School  better  than  Miss  Creighton,  the  present  Principal.  And 
her  case  is  not  singular  in  this  respect. 

To  create  the  conditions  in  Halifax,  that  would  give  us  a  sufficient 
number  of  male  assistants  in  training  for  higher  positions  would  cost 
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not  less  than  $5000  a  year.  Any  proposal  for  so  large  an  additional 
expenditure  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained,  although  no  doubt  the  schools 
would  be  benefited  by  having  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers  than 
at  present,  But  if  ray  argument  is  sound,  they  should  be,  not  in  a 
few  schools  only,  but  in  every  school  and  in  the  positions  for  which 
they  are  best  adapted.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  every  school 
should  have  a  male  Principal. 

Salaries  of  Female  Teachers. 

If  good  men  had  been  willing  to  teach  for  the  salaries  offered  to 
women,  our  schools  would  now  be  enjoying  the  advantages  of  having 
a  fair  proportion  of  male  teachers,  especially  in  the  upper  grades.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  77  grade  C  teachers,  whose  average  pay  is 
about  $1.30  per  day.  Now  it  is  possible  that  if  these  positions  were 
offered  to  common  laboring  men — heads  of  families — a  sufficient 
number  might  come  forward  to  fill  them  If,  however,  they  did  their 
work  jionestly,  they  would  find  it  so  distracting  to  keep  50  diverse 
specimens  of  perpetual  motion  in  order,  so  difficult  to  understand  and 
adapt  themselves  to  50  diverse  dispositions,  so  tiresome  to  examine 
and  correct  50  written  exercises  every  night  and  plan  out  next  day*s 
lessons,  so  hard  to  please  50  parents  and  convince  them  that  their 
ducklings  are  not  swans,  so  confining  and  unhealthy  to  be  shut  up 
with  50  children  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  so  expensive  to  buy  the 
necessary  educational  papers  and  books  and  keep  up  respectable 
appearances,  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  wouhl  return  to  their  former 
employers,  asking  as  a  favor  to  be  allowed  to  resume  their  former 
work  at  a  dollar  a  day. 

Even  at  considerablv  hicjher  salaries  than  are  offered  to  women 
the  3'oung  men  of  Halifax  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  teaching  as 
i  profession. 

Now  if  we  would  not  lose  the  best  class  of  women  also,  we  must 
ceep  their  salaries  at  least  up  to  the  present  standard.  And  for  the 
caching  profession  nothing  but  the  best  is  good  enough. 

The  young  lady  who  intends  to  become  a  teacher  requires  to  have 
I  very  good  general  education.  All  else  being  equal,  the  better  she 
m<lerstands  her  subject  the  better  she  can  teach  it.  Formerly  it  was 
bought  that  anyone  who  conM  read,  write,  cipher,  and  use  the  ferule 
yas  fit  to  be  a  teacher.  But  nowadays  even  a  primary  teacher,  in 
(idition  to  the  three  R's,  must  know  all  about  elementary  natural 
listory,  in  order  to  give  nature  lessons;  must  be  able  to  draw  well,  in 
rder  to  illustrate  her  lessons  ;  must  be  able  to  teach  sinofinor  and 
ymnastics,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  health  of  the  pupils. 
LS  a  basis  for  child  study  she  must  understand  the  history  of 
ur  race  development  and  be  able  to  kn  )w  and  take  advantage  of  the 
orresponding  epochs  in  the  awakening  of  the  child's  mind.  No 
ifference  how  trying  the  circumstances,  she  is  expected  to  control  her 
5mper  perfectly  and  to  govern  her  school  for  the    most  part  without 
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whipping,  or  if  whippinjy  be  necessary,  to  inflict  it  invariably  with 
wisdom,  justice  and  kindness.  She  must  study  current  educational 
literature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  best  methods.  She  roust  be 
cultured  and  refined,  so  that  the  pupils  from  her  example  may  learn 
polite  manners  and  acquire  a  ^ood  address.  She  must  be  well  read,  no 
that  from  a  richly-stored  memory  she  may  be  able  to  draw  forth  pre- 
cepts, anecdotes  and  illustrations  for  the  enforcement  of  moral  lesson.s. 
She  must  also  have  a  well-balanced  mind  and  robust  health  to  cmlure 
without  hurt  the  mental  worry  and  unhygienic  conditions  to  which 
she  must  submit.  And,  lastly,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  she  were 
personally  attractive. 

Any  person   who  has  any  adequate  appreciation   of  the   value  of 
education  will  endorse  all  that  I  have  said  reganling  the  qualiticatious 
necessarv  for  a  teacher.     Now,  how  are  we  to  secure  and    retain  such 
teachers  ?     First  of  all,  they  must   be  ottered   such  salaries  as   will 
justify  the  necessary  preliminary  e.^penditure — the  buying  of  expen- 
sive books  required  in  the   High  School  and   College,  the   payment  of 
college  fees  anrl  the  cost  of  living  during  the  long  course  of  training. 
In  the  second   place,  they  should   receive   the  respect,  sympathy,  an«l 
co-operation  of  the  parents  and  of  society  generally.     The  really  cul- 
tured people  of  any  community  will  always  be  most  re^idy  to  accord 
to    the  worthy  teacher  a  good   social   position.     It    was  an    eminen'b 
clergyman  who   said  that  **  there  is  no  office  higher   than   that  of  gu 
teacher  of  youth,   for  there  is   nothing  on   earth   so  precious  as  thts 
mind,  soul  and  character  of  a  child.     The  first  minds  of  the  community 
.should  be  encourajred  to  assume  it."     Education   is  the  chief  interest; 
of  the  huniHU  race,  the  largest  function  of  the  state,  and  the  highesst 
and  most  difficult  duty  of  the  parent,  and  the  teacher  is  the  skilleiJ 
expert  who  must  be  called  in  to  assist. 

There  are  other  employments  for  women  besides  teaching  and 
there  are  excellent  women  found  in  them, — women  of  ability,  for  in 
many  cases  they  are  better  paid  than  teachers. 

The  best  charwomen  get  about  70  cents  a  day,  two  or  three  meals, 
and  penjuisites  sometimes.  Substitute  teachers,  some  of  them  college 
graduates,  get  but  $1.00  a  day  and  no  perquisites.  Some  nmiiJ- 
servants  get  Si 20  a  year  and  board.  After  the  average  grade  C 
teacher  pays  her  boanl  at  $3.00  a  week,  she  has  left  of  her  year's 
salary  $122.24  for  clothing,  books,  doctors'  bills  and  all  other  expenses. 
The  best  dress-makers  get  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  day  and  two  meals 
besicles.  Several  of  the  best  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  sales- 
women oret  from  $480  to  $850  a  vear.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  these  are 
all  most  worthy  and  excellent  women,  but  to  say  that  their  w*)rk  inas 
important  in  any  respect  as  that  of  a  teacher,  would  be  tre»ison  against 
the  well-bein^  of  the  state,  and  to  say  that  thev  need  as  much  talent 
and  traininjij  would  be  a  cjrievous  mistake. 

To  secure  the  best  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  Halifax,  is  the 
most  important  duty  of  this  School  Board,  and  the  best  can  be  secured 
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only  by  good  treatment  and  fair  salaries.  The  salaries  are  now  at  the 
lowest  point  compatible  with  good  results  ;  for  after  the  fullest  investi- 
gation we  find  that  they  are  lower  than  those  in  any  other  city  of  the 
same  size,  except  one,  and  we  find  the  same  regarding  the  average  cost 
per  pupil. 

Were  it  not  that  this  Report  is  already  too  long  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  still  unrealized  recommendations  made  in 
my  last  reports  and  to  strengthen  them  with  new  facts  and  arguments. 
But  I  will  merely  mention  two  or  three  of  them. 

1.  It  is  the  general  impression  of  our  teachers  that  an  improved 
set  of  Readers  would  greatly  improve  the  teaching  of  reading,  and 
that  supplementary  readers  are  also  needed  to  create  a  love  for  good 
literature. 

2.  Considering  the  importance  of  having  good  school  libraries  we 
are  making  slow  progress  in  securing  them. 

3.  It  is  most  desirable  in  the  interest  the  children  and  the  public, 
as  well  as  of  the  teachers,  that  pri)vision  should  be  made  for  pensioning 
old  teachers.  In  the  early  part  of  this  last  year  the  English  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  securing  to  existing  teachers  $200  a  year  and  to 
future  teachers  $350  a  year  after  they  are  retired. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  McKAY- 

Supervisor. 

Halifax,  24th  December,  1898. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


SPEGIjiL  mwmi  INSTITUTIONS. 


Halifax  Institution  for  ttie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  189& 

(FOUNDED  1867). 


To  A.  H  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir:— 

The  attendance  for  the  school  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  two, 
sixty-five  boys  and  thirty-seven  girls  ;  of  whom  eigfhty- eight  belong 
to  Nova  Scotia,  nine  to  Newfoundland  and  five  to  P.  E.  Island.  The 
following  table  gives  in  detail  the  whole  attendance  : — 

Boys.       Girls.       ToUl. 

Pupils  of  previous  year  still  in  attendance.  60  28  78 

Additions  durincr  the  vear 8  4  12 

Left  durinjx  the  vear 3  4  7 

Absentees  expected  to  return 4  1  5 

65         37       102 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  exceedingly  good  during  the 
year,  which  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  improved  sanitary  conditions 
provided  by  the  new  building,  the  au:ple  recreation  grounds  and  the 
physicial  tiaining  the  pupils  receive  under  Sergeant- Major  Long. 
Drs.  G.  M.  Can]pbjll,  Dodge  and  Cogswell  have  gratuitously  fimlereJ 
valuable  services  and  have  evinced  very  great  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  the  household. 

The  work  of  the  schoolroom  has  been  carried  on  successfully,  and 
the  most  agreeable  relationsliip  has  existed  between  tea.chers  an  J 
pupils,  the  former  evincing  th«'ir  usual  deep  interest  in  the  mental  and 
moral  training  of  those  under  their  care  and  the  latter  displaying  a 
ready  obedience  to  orders  and  a  willingness  to  help  whenever  called 
upon  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     The  staff  is  composed  at  present  of 
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Miss  J.  R.  Brtteman,  Mr.  S.  H.  Lawrence,  Miss  M.  Mosher,  Miss  A. 
Johnson,  Miss  B.  Maedonald,  Miss  C.  Mahoney  and  Miss  M.  J.  Grant. 
Mi.ss  L.  Mahoney,  who  resigned  her  position  last  June  to  be  married, 
carried  with  her  the  high  estimation  of  the  Directors',  the.  respect  of 
her  fellow- workers  and  the  aft'ection  of  the  pupils.  Her  place  is  filled 
by  her  sister,  Miss  C.  Mahoney,  who  promises  to  become,  like  her 
predecessor,  a  valuable  teacher.  The  school  has  also  been  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  M.  J.  Grant,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie 
College,  who  already  shows  a  deep  interest  in  her  work  and  gives  high 
promise  of  becoming  a  very  successful  teacher  of  speech  to  the  deaf. 
Miss  Bateman,  a  most  faithful,  experienced  and  efficient  teacher  con- 
tinues her  work  in  the  oral  classes  and  Mr.  Lawrence  is  giving  much 
satisfaction  in  the  manual  department.  Miss  Mosher,  a  former  pupiU 
Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Maedonald  have'proved  themselves  conscien- 
tious, painstaking  teachers,  and  like  the  other  oflScers  have  ably  assist- 
ed me  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  domestic  department  Miss  R.  B  O'Brien  has  fulfilled  her  duties 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Directors.  She  is  assisted  in  her 
arduous  work  by  Miss  Bessie  Bond,  a  former  pupil,  who  continues  to 
give  as  heretofore  instruction  to  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  darning, 
fancy  work  and  dressmaking. 

A  printing  press  has  recently  been  introduced  and  a  printer  coines 
three  evenings  in  the  week  to  teach  the  older  boys  type-setting  and 
printing.  Very  encouraging  progress  is  being  made.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Directors  to  erect  workshops  in  the  near  future  and  begin  the 
teaching  of  trades  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

Though  the  number  of  pupils  has  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  few  years,  yet  there  are  still  many  deaf  children  of  school  age 
throughout  the  province  who  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution.  The  Directors  would  feel  grateful  if  clergymen,  doctors 
or  teachers  would  inform  the  principal  of  the  Institution  of^the 
whereabouts  of  such  children,  in  order  that  immediate  steps  may^be 
taken  to  have  them  brought  under  instruction. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAS.  FEARON, 

Principal  ^ 
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trained  as  a  Kindergartner  has  taken  an  assistants  place  in  the 
Kindergarten  department  of  the  School,  These  ten  graduates  are 
well  qualified  to  maintain  themselves  anrl  in  fact  nearly  all  are  now 
successfully  earning  their  own  livelihoods. 

Domestic  Department. 

During  the  past  year  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
domestic  staff  of  the  School  but  the  work  of  this  important  department 
has  nevertheless  been  satisfactorilv  carried  on  and  the  comfort  of  both 
teachers  anil  pupils  has  received  every  attention.  Owing  to  ill  health 
the  bright  and  energetic  matron,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Dudley,  felt  obligetl  to 
resign  her  position,  which  she  did  on  the  first  of  November,  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  steward,  Mr.  G.  N.  Towell,  had  to  give  up  the  care 
and  oversight  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-rooms.  No  permanent 
appointments  have  3'et  been  made  to  fill  these  positions  but  the  acting 
matron  and  housekeeper  are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  are 
conducting  their  departments  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.  The 
motto  of  our  domestic  department  is  **  Comfort,  Convenience  and 
Elconoray,"  and  by  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  this  motto  the 
household,  numbering  123  person.s,  enjoys  a  home  life  such  as  is  seldom 
known  in  large  establishments. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Twenty-six  girls  and  thirty-seven  boys  from  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  now  attending  the  School  and  for  their  education  the 
Legi.slature  and  Municipalities  of  the  Province  imxke  liberal  provision. 
There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  Nova  Scotian  pupils 
but  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  blind  persons  in  the  Province  of 
a  schoolable  age  are  now  under  instruction. 

New  Brunswick. 

The  number  of  pupils  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  shows 
a  small  increase  over  that  of  last  year,  there  now  being  in  attendance 
ten  girls  and  nineteen  boys.  For  the  education  of  these  twenty-nine 
pupils  the  Legi.slature  and  Municipalities  of  New  Brunswick  have 
made  the  same  provi.sicm  as  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  following  extract 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  Superintendent  of  schools  for  New 
Brunswick  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution  and 
interesting  to  the  parents  of  blind  children.  Doctor  Inch  says,  "  In 
October  last  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Schof)!  for  the  Blind 
in  Halifax,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  work 
there  carried  on  under  the  able  supervi.sion  of  Princip  il  C.  F.  Fraser 
and  his  devoted  staff  of  teachers.  I  found  the  buildings  and  grounds 
commodious,  the  appartments  comfortably  furnished,  .scrupulously 
tidy  and  well  adapted  in  every  way  both  for  the  work  of  the  several 
departments  of  study  and  industry,  and  as  a  healthy  home  for  the 
children. 

• 

In  the  branches  of  ordinary  school  work  the   pupils  seemed   quite 
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in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Newfoundhind 
pupils,  provided  that  each  pupil  seeking  admission  should  obtain  an 
order  for  admission  from  the  Colonial  Secretary.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  will  enact  a 
law  making  education  free  to  the  Blind  of  that  Colony,  just  as  it  is 
now  free  to  children  with  sight. 

Building  Fund. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
friends  of  the  School,  the  Building  Fund  has  now  reached  the  sum  of 
$22,619.16,  of  which  $20,795.03  has  been  paid  in.  The  cost  of  our 
spacious  west  wing  with  the  alterations  to  the  main  building  has  been 
$23,124.59.^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  new  subscriptions  of 
S505.43  and  the  paying  in  of  the  amount  already  subscribed  we  will 
be  able  to  wipe  out  the  balance  of  debt  which  still  stands  against 
the  building. 

Treasurer's  Statement. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  herewith  submitted  shows  the  receipts 
on  current  account  to  have  been  $17,039.85  and  the  expenses 
$16,896.08,  leoving  a  small  balance  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
School. 

Acknowledgments. 

In  addition  to  the  donations  elsewhere  acknowledged,  your  Board 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $200.00  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Lady  Kenny. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  due  Drs.  Lindsay,  Dodge, 
Kirkpatrick  and  Cogswell.  These  gentlemen  gladly  give  their  services 
to  the  pupils  free  of  charge,  and  are  ever  ready  to  render  them  such 
profes-sional  aid  as  they  may  require.  The  untiring  care  of  Doctor 
Lindsay  for  the  twenty-six  cases  of  measles  mentioned  by  the  Super- 
intendent is  de.serving  of  our  special  thanks. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Doctor  Dodge  for  his  kindly  examination 
of  the  eyes  of  three  little  children  who  were  too  young  to  enter  the 
School.  One  child  was  operated  upon  by  Doctor  Dodge,  and  the 
improvement  in  his  sight  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  probable 
he  will  be  a  able  to  obtain  his  education  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Board  of  Managers  also  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  Clarke,  the  Orpheus  Club,  and  to  the  Halifax  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  kindly  admitting  the  pupils  to  the  lectures,  concerts,  etc., 
under  their  respective  management.  These  entertainments  are  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  pupils,  and  are  of  great  educative  value. 

The  railways  and  other  transportation  companies  have  our  thanks 
for  the  special  rates  granted  to  the  pupils,  and  for  the  care  and  con- 
sideration shown  to  the  younger  children  by  their  respective  officials. 
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The  Fraser  Clock. 

The  Managers  in  conclusion  have  much  pleasure  in  referring  to  the 
beautiful  and  valuable  chiming  clock,  now  standing  in  the  corridor  of 
the  School.  This  was  presented  to  the  Institution  by  the  pupils, 
graduates  and  friends  of  the  Blind  to  mark  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  of  the  services  of  the  Superintendent,  C.  F.  Fraser,  whose 
services  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  School  and  who  has  under  God's 
good  Providence  since  the  tirst  inception  of  the  work,  and  throughout 
these  many  long  years,  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  wonderful  growth 
and  rapid  expansion  of  this  valuable  Institution,  and  the  handsome 
clock  is  a  fitting  token  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  U.  SILVER, 

President 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


•Suiujnij-pooAL 
To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen : 

The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  shows  that  122  blind 
persons  have  been  umler  instruction  during  the  past  year,  76  of  whom 
were  males  and  46  females.     Of  these,  16  have  since  graduated  or* 
left  the  School,   making  the  total   number  registered  December  Ist^ 
1898,  106,  of  whom  67  are  males  and  39  femalea     Of  these,  63  are? 
from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  29  from  New  Brunswick,  6  from 
P.  E.  Island,  and  8  from  Newfoundland. 

Table  of  Attendance. 

Boys.  Girls.        Adults.        Total- 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1897 63  37  2  102 

Entered  during  the  year 10  9  1  20 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home 9  7  .  16 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1898 64  39  3  106 

Three  Familiar  Questions. 

During  the  past  year  a  very  large  number  of  people  have  visited 
the  School  and  have  become  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Among  the  many  questions  which  the  officers  and  teachers  are 
frequently  asked  are  the  following: 

"Is  the  Institution  self-supporting?"  "Do  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  have  to  pay  for  them  while  in  the  School?"  "Are  all  the 
pupils  totally  blind,  or  can  some  of  them  see  light?" 
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These  questions  are  so  frequently  and  persistently  asked  by  visi- 
tors to  the  School  thatr  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  answer  them  in  this 
report,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  the  public  may  the  better 
appreciate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  of  the  Institution 
is  carried  on. 

How  THE   SCHCOL    IS    MAINTAINED. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Institution 
is  self-supporting  is  called  forth  by  the  visitors  seeing  the  baskets, 
brushes  and  other  articles,  made  by  the  pupils,  which  are  offered  for 
sala  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  articles  made 
in  our  girls'  and  boys'  work  departments  barely  cover  the  cost  of 
tools  and  materials  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  hence  the  Institu- 
tion derives  no  income  from  this  source. 

The  current  revenue  of  the  School  is  mainly  drawn  from  three 
sources,  as  follows  : 

First — A  per  capita  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
each  pupil  in  attendance.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  one- 
half  of  this  amount  is  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  and 
the  remaining  half  by  the  municipality  in  which  the  pupil  has  a 
legal  settlement.  In  Newfoundland  the  grant  is  paid  annually  from 
the  Provincial  Treasury,  while  in  P.  E.  Island  the  grant  of  the  province 
is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  City  of  Charlottetown. 

Second — The  interest  upon  investments.  The  invested  funds  of 
the  School  have  been  derived  from  the  bequests  of  benevolent  and 
public-spirited  men  and  women ;  and  as  the  Treasurer's  statement  will 
show,  the  interest  up:>n  these  funds  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  School. 

Third — Subscriptions  and  donations.  The  subscriptions  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  and  the  donations  of  other  friends  and 
organizations  have  been  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  work.  Were  it  not  for  these  contributions  the  pupils  would 
be  deprived  of  many  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy. 

Larger  Income  Gives  Greater  Advantages. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  the  School  is  maintained  by 
Provincial  and  Municipal  grants  and  by  private  benefactions.  •  By 
observing  strict  economy  the  current  expenses  are  kept  well  within 
the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pupils  are  given  excellent 
advantages.  With  a  larger  income  these  advantages  could  be 
increased  and  our  pupils  would  be  better  prepared  for  the  battle  of 
life.  This  we  would  ask  the  friends  of  the  blind  to  keep  well  in 
mind. 

Free  Education. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  parents  of  the  pupils  have  to  pay 
for  them   while  in  the  School  is  a  very  natural  one  to  those  who  do 
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not  realize  that  education  has  been  free  to  the  blind  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and^  practically  free  to  the 
blind  of  New  Brunswick,  P.  E.  Island  and  Newfoundland  for  upwards 
of  ten  years.  This  being  the  case,  the  parents  of  pupils  are  no  more 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  this  School 
than  they  are  called  on  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children 
with  sight  in  the  public  schools.  The  friends  of  the  blind  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  have  every  reason  to  feel 
prv)ud  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Governments  and  Legislatures 
have  dealt  with  the  education  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight 
The  blind  are  now  placed  upon  the  same  educational  footing  as  their 
more  favored  brothers  and  sisters.  In  this  respect  the  educational 
system  of  the  country  has  been  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times. 

Blindness  Total  or  Partial. 

In  answering  the  questions  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  sight  or 
as  to  the  total  blindness  of  particular   pupils  one  cannot  help  being 
impressed  with  the  popular  belief  that  no  one  is  blind  who  sees  light, 
and  with  the  idea  that  this  is  a  School  for  the  Blind,  and  hence  it  is 
a  school  for  those  who  cannot  see  light     Of  the   106   pupils  now  in 
attenda  ncc  at  the  Institution  25  are  totally  blind,  while  the  remaining- 
81  have  more  or  less  vision,  some  being  able  to  distinguish  colors  and 
move  about  with  ease,  while  others  can   barely  distinguish   the  raya 
o     the  noonday  sun.     So  far  as  education  is  concerned  these  boys  and 
girls  are  all  practically  blind ;  that  is,  no  one  of  them  has  sufficient- 
sight  to  enable  him  to  study  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  is  the  only 
school    in   which  any  of  them  can  be  trained   and  educated  so  as  U> 
become  useful  men  and  women.     Several  of  the  pupils  now  attending^ 
the  Institution   were  within  the  past  two  years  attending  the  public 
schools  in  the  community  in  which  their  parents  reside.     Their  eyes^ 
perhaps  naturally  weak,  failed  under  the  strain  of  consUmt  daily  u.se 
in  the  schools  and  this  fact  should  lead  us  to  consider  whether  in  thc^ 
interests  of  the  public  generally,  periodical  tests  should  not  be  made 
of  the  eyesight  of  growing  children. 

Periodical  Tests. 

In  the  City  of  Minneapolis  a  test  of  this  kind  was  recently  madi*, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  occulist.  The  principals  of  the  schools 
tested  the  eyesight  of  23,049  children,  and  found  to  their  surprise 
that  the  sight  of  7.293  children  was  defective.  Many  beneficial 
results  have  bi^en  the  outcome  of  this  test,  antl  vseveral  of  the  children, 
who  might  have  become  permanently  blind,  have,  through  treatment^ 
retained  a  fair  share  of  eyesight 

Recommendation. 

While  we  aim  at  educating  those  who  are  so  far  depriv(|ed  of  sigh 
as  to  be  unable  to  study  in  the  public  schools,  we  are  quite  as  anxious 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  arldition  to  the  number  of  those  who  are 
permanently  blind.     Such  an   inspection  and  test  of  the   eyesight  of 
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children  in  the  public  schools  as  htis  been  sug<jestecl  here  could  be 
made  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  the  matter  is  deserving  the  earnest 
consideration  of  our  legislators  and  those  directing  the  educational 
system  of  the  country. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind.  Past  and  Present. 

No  branch  of  pedagogics  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  no  branch  of  the  science  of  teaching  has, 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  shown  more  marked  development. 

If,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  an  intelligent  and  well- 
trained  teacher  had  unexpectedly  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of 
pupils  deprived  )f  eyesight,  he  wouM  have  found  that  his  best 
efforts  were  required  to  secure  even  the  most  meagre  results.  All  his 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  would  have  counted 
for  naught  and  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
giving  his  pupils  that  one  sided  education  which  would  result  from 
the  memorization  of  such  facts  and  figures  as  he  might  give  them 
orally. 

Long  years  of  experience  in  teaching  those  who  are  deprived  of 
sight,  and  the  invention,  improvement,  and  adaptation  of  special 
appliances  have  made  the  work  of  a  modern  teacher  in  a  school  of  this 
kind  very  satisfactory  in  results.  The  loss  of  sight  no  longer  causes 
the  tree  of  knowledge  to  be  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  darkness;  for  by 
the  development  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  blindness  can  be 
so  overcome  that  an  intelligent  pupil  can  just  as  assuredly  count  upon 
his  success  as  a  student  as  if  he  enjoj^ed  the  most  perfect  vision.  The 
pupils  in  the  Institution  pursue  their  studies  as  do  other  boys  and  girls 
with  sight.  Some  show  marked  intelligence,  others  plod  steadily  on, 
while  the  progress  of  others  show  them  not  to  be  possessed  of  so  high 
an  order  of  intelligence. 

A  Visit  to  the  School. 

A  visit  to  our  school  rooms,  music  rooms,  tuning  department,  girls' 
workclass,  or  boys'  workshop  is  always  of  interest  to  visitors.  After 
visiting  the  Kindergarten  and  enjoying  the  bright  and  pleasing  exer- 
cises of  the  little  ones  they  move  from  room  to  room  and  listen  to  the 
instruction  of  classes  in  all  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 

A  visit  to  Miss  C.  R.  Frame's  class  in  English  Literature,  or  in  the 
Geography  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  proves  that  the  pupils  have 
an  intelligent  idea  of  the  life  and  poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson  ;  and  an 
equally  clear  idea  of  the  extent  and  wonderful  resources  of  this  great 
country.  Miss  Frame  is  herself  an  enthusiastic  student  and  an  expert 
teacher. 

Passing  to  Miss  Camming's  class  room  we  listen  to  the  readings  of 
a  number  of  pupils  and  note  with  pleasure  the  well  moflulated  voices, 
and   the  clear  articulation  of  the  words,  or  we  hear  Miss  Gumming 
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iving  her  pupils  an  object  1ossc»d  or  a  bright  and  interesting  lesson  in 
istory  As  a  teacher  Miss  Cuinuiing  is  wide  awake  and  has  the 
acuity  of  keeping  her  pupils'  interest  thoroughly  alive. 

The  Mathematical  class  room  is  supposedly  dry  and  uninviting  but 
a  visit  to  Mr.  S.  R.  Husseys'  classes  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  or 
Algebra  will  serve  to  prove  that  these  studies  can  bo  made  most 
attractive  to  pupils  and  that  Mr.  Hussey  teaches  them  after  the  most 
approved  modern  methods. 

In  the  Kindergarten  so  eflBciently  conducted  by  Miss  Howe  and 
her  assistant  Miss  Campbell  and  throughout  each  grade  of  the  school 
steady,  progressive,  systematic  work  is  being  carried  on,  and  every 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  school  in  all  respects  up  to  the  level  of  the 
reputation  it  has  gained. 

Prof.  Lanos  has  throughout  the  year  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Gumming  and  Miss  Howe  continued  his  classes  in  French,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  encouraging. 

Typewriters. 

The  latest  departure  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  School  is  the 
introduction  of  the  teaching  of  typewriting.  Now  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  standard  typewriters  have  decided  to  use  one  keyboard 
known  as  the  Universal  keyboard,  a  pupil  or  graduate  who  has 
received  instruction  can  write  with  ease  upon  any  make  of  typewriter. 
This  opens  new  possibilities  for  the  occupation  of  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  sight. 

Two   New    Century    Caligraphs    have    been    purchased    by  th* 
Institution. 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

Prof.  A  M.  Chisholm  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants  has  charge 
the  boys'  and  girls'  mu.sical  departments.     Day  by  day  the  pupils 
being  carefully  instructed  in  music  and  are  being  trained  as   teacl 
of  the  pianoforte,   cabinet   organ,  or   voice  ;  in  addition  to  whic 
number  of  them  receive  special  lessons  in  violin,  cornet,  and  clarf 
playing.     By   dint  of  carefully   directed  study  and    hard    wort 
majority  of  these  pupils  will,  when  they  graduate,  be  in  a  po.sit' 
comfortably  maintain  themselves  as  music  teachers.     The  success 
has  attendee!  those  who  have  graduated    from  this  departmer 
constant  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  and  each  one  counts  himself  foi 
when  he  can  obtain  an  extra  hour's  practice. 

Prof.  Chisholm  finds  in  this  department  ample  employment 
skill  and  cnergfv  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  in  the  success  of  h 
he  finds  his  hi^jhest  reward. 

Piano  Tuning. 

'♦»»f    4-/^»«    fiio    f  iiu  on  t  »-»rr   i^^     r\tat\r\rr\ 
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a  number  of  the  young  men  are  constantly  engaged  in  learning  to  tune 
unisons  and  octaves,  to  form  equal  temperaments,  to  replace  broken 
piano  strings  and  otherwise  to  receive  instruction  in  the  repairing  of 
pianofortes  and  cabinet  organs.  By  the  careful  training  of  the  hand 
and  ear  the  pupil  becomes  an  expert  tuner  and  gains  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  different  makes  of  instruments.  Mr. 
D.  M.  Reid,  the  painstaking  teacher  in  this  department,  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  graduating  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  have  subse- 
quently found  remunerative  employment  in  various  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

NoN-MiTsicAL  Pupils. 

There  are  of  course  among  our  pupils  quite  a  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  not  sufficient  musical  taste  or  ability  to  ensure  their 
success  as  teachers  or  pianoforte  tuners.  Some  of  these  look  forward 
to  going  into  business,  but  the  majority  are  better  satisfied  to  receive 
such  technical  training  as  is  imparted  in  our  work  department. 

Handicrafts. 

The  handicrafts  that  can  be  tauj/ht  to  the  blind  are  limited  in 
number,  but  such  work  as  they  can  do  at  all  they  can  learn  to  do 
thoroughly  well.  Mr.  D.  A.  Baird,  the  competent  instructor,  turns  out 
from  his  workshop  excellent  brush  and  basket  makers,  and  cane  chair 
seaters. 

Some  of  the  graduates  from  the  workshop  have  secured  sales  for 
their  wares  in  and  near  their  own  homes,  and  have  done  well,  but 
others  who  have  not  been  so  fortunately  located,  or  who  perhaps  lack 
the  ability  to  transact  their  own  business,  have  found  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  their  baskets  and  brushes,  and  to  maintain  themselves. 
This  state  of  affairs,  is  obviated  in  many  countries  by  the  establish- 
ment of  working  homes  for  the  blind,  but  I  believe  the  same  results 
can  be  secured  without  the  opening  of  any  such  Institutions.  We 
must  all  agree  that  if  a  blind  workman  can  make  such  baskets  and 
brushes  as  people  require,  and  is  nevertheless  unable  to  market  his 
goods,  some  way  should  be  found  to  keep  him  employed  and  dispose 
of  his  wares.  Wi  have  so  far  had  but  few  in8tance.s  of  this  kind,  but 
when  they  have  arisen  the  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  interesting 
local  committees  in  the  welfare  of  all  such  persons.  Were  it  possible 
for  the  School  to  have  a  fund  to  supply  its  graduates  with  materials 
at  wholesale  prices  and  for  an  officer  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
localities  in  which  the  graduates  referred  to  reside,  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  their  employment  could  be  solved  in  the  best  possible 
manner  anrl  their  steady  and  renumerative  employment  ensured.  This 
question  should  in  the  near  future  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Work  for  the  Girls. 

For  the  girls  of  the  School  who  are  not  musical,  or  who  have  no 
prospect  of  success)  as  music  teachers,  few   schools  for  the  blind  have 
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much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  technical  training.  It  is  trae  they  can  be 
taught  to  sew,  crochet,  and  knit  and  to  use  the  sewing  machine,  bat 
the  articles  made  by  them  cannot  be  sold  at  a  sufficient  profit  for  them 
to  maintain  themselves.  This  matter  ha.s  been  under  seriou.s  consider- 
ation in  this  School  for  many  years,  and  we  are  now  experimenting  in 
a  new  line  of  work,  which  we  trust  will,  in  a  measure,  meet  the  needs 
of  some  of  our  girls.  The  new  work  consists  in  the  weaving  of  ribbon, 
macrame  twine,  straw,  straw  plait,  French  reeds,  etc.,  and  the  making 
of  many  beautiful,  fancy,  and  useful  articles.  These  articles  are  sale- 
able, and  although  the  instruction  in  these  occupations  is  still  in  its 
experimental  stage  we  hope  for  satisfactory  results.  Mi.ss  Allison,  our 
girls'  work  teacher,  is  doing  her  best  t  nmke  her  department  in  every 
way  practical  and  advantageous  to  the  pupils. 

General  Health. 

During  the  past  year  the  measle??  became  epidemic  in  the  School 
and  twenty-six  of  the  pupils  were  attacked  by  them.  Fortunately 
the  disease  was  of  a  light  type,  and  thanks  to  the  treatment  of  Doctors 
Lindsay  and  Dodge,  and  the  careful  nursing  the  pupils  received,  none 
of  the  cases  proved  fatal.  With  the  exception  of  this  epidemic  the 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Physical  Training. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  physical  training  of  our  boys 
and  girls  by  Sergt-Major  Long  who  has  proved  himself  a  very  suc- 
cessful instructor  of  the  Blind,  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  Gym- 
nasium work. 

Free  Postage, 

The  marked  ieature  in  the  year  1898  so  far  as  the  Blind  of  this 
country  are  concerned,  has  been  the  action  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
in  authorizing  Hon.  Wm.  Mulock,  Postmaster  General,  to  allow  raised 
print  books  for  the  Blind  to  be  tr;insmitted  free  of  cost  through  the 
mails.  When  it  is  understood  that  a  graduate  desiring  to  read  a  raised 
print  book  at  his  home  ha'  to  pay  postage  each  way  and  that  the 
postage  upon  the  twenty-five  vols,  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Braille 
amounted  to  $9.60  the  public  will  readily  appreciate  that  this  new 
postal  regulation  is  a  great  boon  to  the  Blind.  The  thanks  of  those 
who  are  deprived  of  sight  are  due  to  the  Postmaster  General  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Canafla.  With  respect  to  the  free 
transnission  of  embossed  books  here  again  we  find  as  in  so  many  other 
liberal  reforms  that  Canada  leads  the  World. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  report  I  beg  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
the  cordial  und  hearty  support  they  have  given  to  all  efforts  made  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  Blind,  and  for  the  friendly  and  sincere 
interest  they  have  ever  evinced  in  my  personal  welfare.     I  have  been 
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permitted  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  this  Institu- 
tion for  twenty-five  years,  and  while  I  have  always  endeavored  to 
work  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for  the  int(f|'ests  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  during  this 
comparitively  long  period  I  have  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  the  cunfi  lence  of  the  public  in  general.  I  trust  that  I 
may  continue  to  merit  and  receive  the  same  support  that  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  that  we  may  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
be  able  still  further  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  of  this  section 
of  Canana. 

C.  F.  FRASER, 

Swperinteoident 

(III.) 

VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN,  HALIFAI. 

(INCORPORATED  1888.) 

Directors : 

Ex'Ojfficio  : — The  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 

Mi's.  J.  Morrow,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fuller, 

Mrs.  Davys,  Miss  E.  Ritchie, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Roy,  Mr.  J.  Dempster, 

Dr.  J.  G.  MacGregor,  Mr.  A.  McKay, 

Mr.  F.  H.  Oxley,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

Mr.  D.  Keith,  Mr.  Geo.  Harvey, 

Mr.  M.  Dwyer,  Hon.  Senator  Power, 

Auditors, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  D.  Keith. 

President Mayor  Stephen. 

Vice-President Hon.  Senator  Power. 

Treasurer Mr.  F.  H.  Oxley. 

Se<yretary Mr.  A.  McKay. 

Teaching  Staff,  1897-98. 

PHndpaL 
Miss  K.  N.  Evans. 

Assistant  Teachers, 

Mechanical  Drawing J.  T.  Larkin,  Engineer. 

Architectural  Drawiny C.  H.  Hopson,  Architect. 

,  Saturday  Class, 

Miss   M.    Graham. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  1897-98. 

•  ■       .  n 

H.  McKay,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  for  1897-98  of  the 
etary  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design : 

Attendance. 

Enrolled. 

Freehand  and  Object  Drawing 11 

Painting  and  Life  Class 21 

Perspective 3 

Senior  Mechanical 16 

Junior         h            21 

Architectural 12 

Children's  Class 6 

China  Painting 6 

Total 96 

The  advantage  of  a  definite  course  of  study  was  evident  this 
year.  The  Art  Work  was  carried  on  more  systematically  with  a  view 
to  the  obtaining  of  certificates  showing  the  ground  covered. 

The  School  had  as  usual  an  exhibit  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition. 

Prizes  donated  by  Mrs.  James  Morrow  and  by  the  Art  School 
were  awarded  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  were  won  as  follows: 

Fine  Arts — Misses  Elsie  Smith,  Gertie   Currie,    Minnie   Hocki' 

Mr.  G.  Willis. 

Architectural — Messrs.  R.  A.  Carmichael,  W.  M.  Brown. 

Mechanical — Messrs.  H.  Brown,  E.  J.  Rudge. 

Honorable   Mention. 

Fine  Arts — Mr.  F.  Jost. 

Mechanical — Messrs.  B.  G.  Dodge,  H.  T.  Morrison. 

The    want  of    a  suitable    Art   School    Building  is  found 
serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  School.     The  Direet<j 
been  endeavorinij   to  secure  o   suitable   site  at  a  cost  that   th 
afford,  but  so  far  without  success. 

Of  the  Mechanical  Class,   Mr.  Lark  in,   its   teacher,  repr 
'  "«  been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching.     Tile  w 
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the  Schools  in  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  so-called  Third- 
Angle  Method.  This  method  will  also  be  used  in  our  classes  in 
future.  Instruction  was  given  to  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in 
Designing.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a  permanent  branch  of  study, 
viz. :  The  Designing  of  Steam  Enginas  and  Boilers,  how  to  compute 
change  of  gear  for  cutting  on  a  lathe,  etc.,  practical  and  applied 
mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  etc.  Two  First  Prizes  and  three 
Second  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Mechanical  Department  at  the  last 
Provincial  Exhibition." 


Respectfully  submitted, 


A.  McKAY, 

Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Halifax,  N.  S„  July  31st,  1898. 

The  Treasurer  in  account  with  Victoria  School  of  Art,  &c. 

Endowment  Fund: 

Amount  from  1896 $7,702  40 

Mrs.  Da  vies'  subscription 25  00 

$  7,727  40 

Building  Fund : 

Amount  from  1896 8,000  00 

Cwrrent  Account  Receipts : 

School  Fees $   614  80 

Government  Grant 800  00 

City  Grant 500  00 

Interest 503  98 

2,418  78 

$18,146  18 
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iements : 

Salaries $1,571  97 

Rent 156  20 

Fuel  and  Light 94  14 

Advertising  and  Printing 84  37 

Insurance 11  55 

Models,  supplies,  etc 41  01 

Janitor 58  00 

Exhibition  expenses 8  86 

Total $1,976  10 

Balance  from  1897 2,9«6  07 

City  of  Halifax  Consols 4.950  00 

Deposit  Receipts 7,780  00 

Bank  Balance 454  01 

$18,146  18 

FRED.  H.  OXLEY,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Halijax,  N.  S.,  July  Slst,  1898. 

Examined  and  found  correct 

J.  C.  Mackintosh, 
Donald  Keith. 


(IV). 

HALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLL 


Edward  Farrell,  M.  D President 

A.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  M.  D Registrar. 

G.  Carleton  Jones,  M.  D Secretary. 

No  of  regular  Professors,  16 ;  Lecturers  and  Deinonstrators,  9. 

No.  of  Undcrgra'luates :     First  Year,  2G  ;    Second  Year,  13;   T 
Year,    12;    Fourth    Year,    12;    Total    UMder«rra(luate.s,    63;     Ge 
Students,  4 ;    Total  Students,  67 ;    Fifty-nine  (59)  males ;    Sev( 
females. 

Institution   founded    in    1867    as   Medical    Faculty    of    Da^ 
College  and  University.     Separated  in  1876. 

^or  of  graduates  in   Medicine  (M.   D.  C.   M.)   ir 
"  -^r  diploma  from   Dalhousie  Univer 
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The  Thirteenth  Session  opened  on  Sept.  8th,  1898,  and  will 
continue  for  the  eight  months  following. 

The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House  and  Dalhousie  College. 

A  large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  College  supplying  Histological 
and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  &c. 

The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital  have  increasefi  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsur- 
passed, every  student  has  ample  opportunities  fur  practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  4  years  and  has  been  carefully  graded,  so 
that  the  student's  time  is  not  wasted. 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.  C.  M.  degrees: 

Matriculation. — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by  |ihe 
N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Histology. 

(Pass  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  TJ.  .tany.  Histology  and  Junior 
Anatomy). 

2nd  Year. — Organic  Chemistr-  ,  \ii atomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  Em  •;  logy,  Pathological  Histology, 
Practical  Chemistry,  Dispensary,  Pni,  i  icul  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M  D.,  C.  M.  examinatiim). 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Hospital, 
Practical  Obstetrics,  Therapeutics. 

(Pass  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics). 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Gynaecology  and  Diseases  of 
Children,  Ophthalmology,  (  linical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Prac- 
tical Obstetrics,  Hospital,  Vaccination. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  examination). 
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APPENDIX  E. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTES. 


(I.) 

Summep  Sebool  of  Seienee  for  tbe  Atlantie  Proviiees. 

A.  H.  McKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  d., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the   following  report 
of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for 
the   Atlantic   Provinces    of   Canada,   which    met  at  Moncton,   N.   B., 
July  7th  to  22nd,  1898. 
• 

The  session  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  one,  with  much  prac- 
tical work  in  the  laboratory  and  field.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large 
as  in  former  years,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  Teachers' 
Association  was  to  hold  its  meeting  at  Halifax  in  the  first  week  of 
August.  Many  teachers  found  themselves  unable  to  attend  both.  The 
enrollment  was  77. 

Those  in  attendance  manifested  much  enthusiasm  in  their  work» 
and  were  greatly  benefitted  by  attendance  at  the  School 

The  next  session  of  the  School  will  be  held  within  the  picturesque 
environment  of  Campbellton,  New  Brunswick. 

The  Officers  and  Instructors  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

Patrons. 

J.  G.  MacGregor,  Esq.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  E.  &  C,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

G.  F.  Matthew,  Esq.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.  C,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Hon.  K.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Judge  Supreme  Court,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Pi^esident. 
G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Vice-Presidents. 

W.  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

W.  A.  Hickman,  Esq.,  Pictou,  N.  S. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 
J.  D.  Seaman,  Esq.,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Board  of  Director's. 

L.  W.  Bailey,  lyL.  U.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

G.  J.  Oulton,  M.  A.,  Moucton,  N.  B. 

A.  Cameron,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

J.  Brittain,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

W.  W.  Andrews,  M.  A.,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

FACULTY : 

Botany, 
J.  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Chemistry, 
W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D.,  High  School,  Parrsboro,  N.  S. 

Expression, 
Mina  A.  Read,  Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Education, 
J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 

English  Literature, 

A.  Cameron,  County  Academy,  Yarmouth,  N.  S,. 

Geology, 
L.  W.  Bailey,  Ll.  D.,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.  B, 

Kindergarten, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson,  Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Determinative  Mineralogy, 
W,  W.  Andrews,  M.  A.,  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Music  (Tonic  Sol- Fa), 
Ada  F.  Ryan,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Physics  and  Meteorology. 
W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  County  Academy,  Truro,  N.  S. 
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Other  subjects  in  connection  with  the  practical  work  of  teaching 
were  discussed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

L.  S.  Morse,  A.  M.,  President,  ex-ojfficio ;  Principal  0.  P.  Goucher, 
Viee-Preaideat;  F.  B.  Jacques,  Sec-Treasurer ;  and  Principal  Shields, 
Principal  Starratt,  Miss  Annie  Crousse  and  Miss  Bertha  Rice,  to  act 
in  connection  with  Officers  above  named  as  an  Executive  Committee. 

The  discussions  did  not  amount  to  much — perhaps,  partly,  because 
all  the  papers  read  were  so  orthodox,  conclusive  and  well-written  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  criticism  or  for  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Messenger's  paper  on  "  Practical  Education  **  was  a  strong  plea 
for  that  training  which  enables  a  man  to  make  the  most  of  himself — 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  society,  for  time,  and  for  eternity,  in  oon- 
tradistinctiou  to  that  so-called  practical  education  which  looks  no  higher 
than  mere  money-making.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  a  broad, 
generous  culture  and  the  securing  of  self-perpetuating  habits  that  will 
make  life  itself  both  a  school  and  teacher,  after  graduation  from  the  com* 
mon  school. 

Miss  Mabelle  Fash  endeavored  to  answer  the  question  **  Should 
Corporal  Punishment  in  our  SchooU  be  Abolished?"  The  teacher's 
work  decides  to  a  large  degree  the  welfare  of  all  her  scholars.  This 
vitally  important  work  requires,  as  a  condition  of  success,  obedience  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  them 
are  amenable  to  reason  and  kindness,  but  occasionally  one  turns  up  who 
is  wholly  unaflfected  by  moral  suasion  in  any  form.  Where  there  are 
no  parental  s'chools  expulsion  would  be  the  greatest  cruelty,  a  judicious 
use  of  the  strap  the  greatest  kindness. 

We  have  free  schools  and  compulsory  attendance  laws  in  order  that 
society  may  be  protected  from  the  ignorance  and  almost  consequent 
viciousness  of  children  to  whom  school  restraints  are  peculiarly  irksome. 
If  we  fail  to  manage  that  element,  then  free  schools  are  a  failure,  and 
the  taxpayer  does  not  get  what  he  pays  for.  If  the  wholesome  fear  of 
corporal  punishment  were  to  be  removed,  many  children  who  now 
develop  habits  of  obedience  would  gradually  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the 
incorrigible.  The  jK)wer  of  corporal  punishment  is  less  likely  to  be 
abused  by  the  intelligent  teacher,  under  the  restraint  of  public  opinion, 
than  by  the  ignorant,  almost  irresponsible  parent.  The  consensus  of  the 
best  thought  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  is  that,  if  you  spare  the  rod 
you  spoil  the  child. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  very  large  gathering  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  to  hear  the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Longley.  He  was  introduced  by 
Inspector  Morse,  who  referred  to  the  great  advance  in  our  higher  educa- 
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on,  due  to  Dr.  Allison,  and  in  practical  science   teaching,  due   to  Dr. 
L,  H.  MacKay. 

Dr.  Longley  was  delighted  to  see  such  a  large  audience — showing 
an  interest  in  education,  an  inspiration  to  himself  and  to  ttie  Institute. 
He  would  have  teachers'  salaries  increased,  but  the  government  was 
now  giving  8240,000  a  year  to  education,  and  it  could  do  no  more. 
The  people  would  have  to  do  the  rest,  and  no  doubt  they  would,  if 
teachers  kept  steadily  improving  their  professional  standing.  Except  in 
technical  education,  Nova  Scotia  stood  as  high  as  any  country  in  the 
world.  Our  system  is,  however,  defective  in  the  practical  and  in  the 
spiritual.  It  seems  designed  for  the  five  per  cent,  who  go  in  for  higher 
education,  while  it  leaves  the  masses  unfitted  for  life's  work.  He 
referred  to  the  efforts  being  Qiade  by  the  Hon.  (t.  W.  Ross  of  Ontario 
to  introduce  manual  and  industrial  teaching  so  that  when  pupils  leave 
echool  they  should  be  immediately  useful.  Our  curriculum  does  not 
sufficiently  foster  charactev-building  as  the  highest  aim  of  the  educator. 
Religion,  in  the  sense  of  sectarianism  in  narrow  formulas,  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  religion,  as  represented  in  high-toned 
morality,  honesty,  self-control,  temperance,  courtesy,  toleration  and 
unselfishness  should  be  the  groundiwork  of  education.  But  these  high 
qualities  are  not  sufficiently  thought  of  and  caved  for  in  the  teaching  of 
the  three  R*s.  The  school  law  provides  for  this  higher  education.  It 
is  possible  to  make  good  laws,  but  it  is  much  more  important  to  have 
the  law  honestly  carried  out.  And  in  this  case  it  is  for  the  teachers  to 
manifest  that  altruism  that  labors  for  the  highest  good,  that  love  and 
sympathy  for  children  that  constrains  them  to  be  sacrificed,  if  need  be, 
in  their  interests. 

Prof.  Haley  followed.  The  field  of  knowledge  is  unlimited;  the 
child's  capacity  is  limited.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  construct  a 
curriculum  suited  to  those  who  look  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  the  all-important  thing  in  education.  But  if  we  look  upon  the 
acquisition  of  capacity  to  do  and  to  think  and  the  formation  of  character 
as  that  which  characterizes  true  education,  our  task  is  greatly  simplified. 
Le.t  us  seek  to  train  the  powers  of  observation  and  judgment  by  means 
of  natural  history  and  the  experimental  sciences.  Let  our  course  of 
study  be  handled  by  properly-trained  teachers  who  understand  the  cor- 
relation and  the  co-ordination  of  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and 
objections  against  the  system  will  disappear.  Teachers  called  to  their 
work  and  fitted  by  inborn  qualities,  as  well  as  by  Normal  schools,  will 
yet  redeem  the  world. 

Prof.  Macdonald  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  for  trained 
teachers  if  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  successful  in  rural  schools. 

"•^rof.  Haley  explained  briefly  the  nature  of  the  X-rays,  and  for  over 
"  ''-  "^  their  effects  to  a  greatly  interested  public. 
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On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  Miss  A.  M.  Parker,  of 
Gmnville  Ferry,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "Tonic  Sol-Fa."  She 
traced  its  history  from  Miss  Glover  in  1820,  and  Mr.  Curvven  in  1840, 
to  the  present.  Its  use  is  now  almost  universal  in  Great  Britain  and 
some  of  the  colonies.  She  explained  the  different  steps  by  which  it  is 
taught  from  the  doh-chord  to  the  time-notation.  With  various  class 
exercises  she  made  manifest  the  mental  characters  of  each  of  the  notes, 
the  use  of  the  modulator,  and  the  harmonies  of  the  principal  chords. 
The  patriotic  song,  "  Before  All  Lands  " — a  happy  selection — was  used 
to  illustrate  the  method  of  writing  the  notes,  denoting  the  time,  etc.  It 
was  sung  with  hearty  good-will  by  the  teachers,  who,  for  the  time 
being,  posed  as  Miss  Parker's  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  there  were  several  lessons,  some  as 
model  lessons,  to  be  imitated  by  the  teachers,  and  others  for  information 
on  different  points. 

Of  the  first  class  was  a  lesson  on  the  violet,  by  Miss  C.  L.  Harris. 
A  class  of  small  children  dissected,  examined,  named  and  described 
verbally  and  by  excellent  drawings  the  specimens  which  they  themselves 
had  collected.  In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Prof.  Haley  pointed 
out  the  saving  of  time  effected  by  the  good  use  that  was  made  of  inci- 
dental teaching.  The  pupils  were  not  only  learning  botany,  but  also 
the  correct  use  of  English  and  the  arts  of  drawing  and  writing. 
Similarly  history  and  geography,  or  geography  and  history,  should  be 
one  subject. 

Prof.  Macdonald  of  Truro  Normal  school,  explained  his  method  of 
teaching  mathematical  dmwiug.  His  talk  was  much  admired,  not  only 
for  the  information  imparted,  but  as  being  a  model  of  the  way  in  whi<^ 
a  teacher  should  come  down  to  the  comprehension  even  of  his  older 
pupils.  The  teachers  felt  that  they  had  not  only  learned  much  of  a 
simple  and  useful,  though  but  little  understood,  subject,  but  that  they 
had  also  learned  how  to  teach  it. 

Principal  Bradford,  of  St.  Andrew's  school,  exhibited  the  beauties 
and  utility  of  factoring  in  alj^ebra,  illustrating  incidentally  the  extent  to 
which  education  in  the  universities  of  England  tends  to  a  preparation 
for  examination — the  solving  of  pretty  mathematical  puzzles,  senate- 
house  riders,  etc. 

Principal  Starratt  gave  a  science  talk — the  air,  its  physical 
properties,  constituents,  how  to  demonstrate  their  existence  and  qualities, 
etc.,  etc.  There  were  several  neat,  original  and  suggestive  experiments, 
together  with  a  graphic  and  lively  presentation  of  the  subject  that  would 
keep  pupils  awake  even  in  the  last  days  of  June. 

In  the  absence  of  Principal  Cameron,  a  lesson  on  literature 
(Lycidas)   was  taken  by  Principal  MacVicar,    who  was  evidently  at 
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e  in  his  subject.     The  teachers  who  were  privileged  to   hear  him 

Id  do  well  to  adopt  his  method  of  questioning.     Pupils  often  remain 

iive  while  the   teacher  goes  on  asking  questions,   which  imply  the 

wer.     Not   so  in  this    case.     Keen   interest  was  aroused,  and  the 

iksellers  will  find  that  there  will  be  a  demand  hereafter  for  annotated 

.tions  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

Altogether  the  convention  was  one  of  great  interest  and  profit. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  WEST  COLCHESTER. 


The  Teachers*  Institute  for  inspectoral  District  No.  10,  Cumberland, 
North  and  West  Colchester,  was  held  at  Tatamagouche,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  December  22nd  and  23rd  ult. 

The  citizens  of  Tatamagouche,  and  local  teachers  gave  the  visiting 
teachers  a  reception  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  a  right 
royal  reception  it  was.  Heaity  addresses  of  welcome  were  read  and 
fitting  replies  made.  Excellent  music,  interesting  speeches,  some  nice 
songs,  and  a  lunch  fit  to  attempt  the  appetite  of  the  most  fastidious 
epicure,  served  to  make  a  reception  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  teachers  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Tatamagouche  on 
Tuesday. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  began  on  Wednesday  morning.  Inspector 
Craig,  the  president,  in  a  few  appropriate  words  formally  opened  the 
Institute,  and  invited  all  the  teachers  present  to  enroll.  After  upwards 
of  one  hundred  had  enrolled,  the  president  called  on  Principal  Sedgewick 
of  Great  Village  for  his  paper  on  "English  in  the  Common  Schools." 
This  excellent  paper  made  some  capital  points  on  this  important,  and  too 
often  neglected  subject — emphasized  the  importance  of  all  teachers 
studying  our  noble  heritage  English  Literature — made  a  strong  plea  for 
practical  work  and  more  work  in  this  subject  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  entire  Course — recommended  the  reproduction  of  lessons 
read — urged  acquainting  our  pupils  with  good  models,  early  in  the 
Course  to  have  our  pupils  read  much  good  reading —  a  study  of  good 
models  makes  good  writers. 

Principal  Slade  of  Oxford  expressed  his  appreciation  of  this  paper, 
and  urged  more  thoroughness  in  all  our  work,  but  more   especially  in 
English.     Principal  Lay    of    Amherst    Academy,    thought    we    could 
encourage  originality  by  making  science  studies  the  basis  of  Composition 
exercise.     Principal  McNealy  of  Springhill  thought  we  ought  to   have 
a  better  series  of  Readers,  and  made  some  keen  criticisms  on  the  presen 
antiquated  series  (the  Royal.)     Principal  Slade  suggested  that  wo  as! 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  prescribe  Supplementary    Readiu 
for  all  the  grades.     Mr.  G.   U.  Hay  of  St.  John,  N.  B.  was  introduce 
hv  Inspector  Craig,  and  addressed  the  Institute,  emphasizing  the  stroi 
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points  of  the  paper  and  pleading  for  more  liberty  in  the  class  use  of 
non-prescribed  texts.  The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  Principal 
Euggles,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Ross : — 

"  Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Institute  that  the  present  Royal 
"Readers  prescribed  for  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Province  are  unin- 
"  teresting  to  the  pupils,  and  not  adapted  to  the  literary  requirements 
"and  needs  of  our  times:" 

"  Therefore  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  most  respectfully  petition 
**  the  Council  of  Public  Institution  to  prescribe  a  better  and  cheaper 
"  series  of  Readers  (of  about  the  same  size  for  each  number  as  at  present) 
"but  containing  longer  extracts  from  good  authors  including  some  of 
"our  best  Canadian  writers,  such  extracts  to  be  of  geneml  interest:'* 

'*  And  Resolved,  Further  that  we  ask  the  Council  to  prescribe 
"supplementary  reading  for  the  various  Common  and  High  School 
"  Grades,  or  to  allow  more  liberty  to  teachers  regarding  the  class  use  of 
"non-prescribed  texts  in  English." 


Quite  a  lively  discussion  followed  the  introduction  of  this  Resolution, 
Inspector  Cmig  thought  we  ought  to  move  cautiously  in  the  matter  of 
asking  for  such  sweeping  changes.  With  scarcely  an  exception  the 
teachers  condemned  the  Royal  Readers  and  thought  we  should  have  a 
1)etter  series.  Mr.  J.  P.  Connolly  of  Amherst  spoke  at  some  length 
supporting  the  resolution,  and  suggesting  that  a  Committee  of  the  Head 
Masters  of  the  Academies  take  up  this  subject  of  better  Readers  and 
compile  a  series  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  Province.  The  Resolution 
was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Miss  Annie  Campbell  of  Tatamagouche  then  taught  a  lesson  to  a 
grade  4  class,  on  "  Brooks,  their  origin,  uses,  &c."  This  was  a  most 
interesting  lesson  and  was  well  presented.  It  was  a  model  nature 
lesson.  Principal  Lay  commented  on  the  lesson  and  called  attention  to 
the  Sand  Table  as  a  help  in  teaching  such  lessons.  Miss  Ford  gave  the 
Institute  the  benefit  of  her  experience  in  the  use  of  a  Sand  Table,  and 
noted  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  its  use  in  teaching  History  and 
Geography.  Miss  Nicolson,  Miss  Peppard,  Principal  Slade,  Mr.  G.  U. 
Hay  and  others  made  interesting  remarks  on  the  lesson  and  subjects 
connected  with  it. 

The  afternoon  session  Wednesday  was  begun  with  a  paper  on 
"Nature  and  Natural  phenomena"  by  Principal  Brownrigg  of  Bass 
River.  This  paper  was  a  strong  plea  for  better  teaching  of  science  in 
all  our  schools.  It  emphasized  the  study  of  the  world  about  us,  not 
from  books,  but  from  Nature  direct,  and  showed  the  benefits  resulting 
from  such  study.  This  paper  received  the  closest  attention  from  begin- 
ning 10  end,  and  thus  showed  very  clearly  that  our  teachers  are  alive  to 
the  fact  that  in  Nature  Studies  we  have  a  subject  well  adapted  to 
develop  our  pupils,  mentally,  morally  and  spiritually. 


I 
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Principal  Slade  agreed  with  the  ideas  advanced  and  urged  that  we 
follow  out  in  our  work  the  plans  indicated  by  the  writer.  Mr.  Hay,  of 
St.  John,  spoke  of  Nature  Studies  in  N.  B.  and  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  found  in  teaching  this  subject.  He  advised  going  to  nature  directly, 
and  seeking  in  so  far  as  we  could  to  have  our  pupils  love  the  flowers, 
birds,  and  everything  that  nature  has  to  interest  one  and  all. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Koss  read  a  paper  on  "  By-ways  in  Teaching,"  noting  as 
one  important  by-way  political  studies,  through  which  our  boys  might 
obtain  an  impartial  knowledge  on  such  subjects  as  the  National  Policy. 
Free  Trade,  Tariff,  Prohibition,  Reciprocity,  etc.  If  the  generation  of 
boys  now  in  the  public  schools  are  in  a  few  years  to  vote  intelligently, 
they  need  to  be  trained  intelligently  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  duties 
as  citizens. 

Supplementary  Reading  and  Current  Events,  other  by-paths,  received 
a  due  share  of  attention.  This  racy  paper  evoked  much  lively  discus- 
sion, participated  in  by  Messrs.  Slade,  Ruggles,  Sedgewick,  Cameron  and 
others.  The  speakers  in  the  main  agreed  with  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Ross,  and  all  emphasized  the  great  importance  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
aid  in  arousing  interest  in  current  events. 

Principal  Slade  of  .Oxford  read  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
"The  benefits  of  written  work  in  the  school."  The  cultivation  of  the 
pupiVs  power  to  express  in  writing  what  had  been  learned,  was  the 
keynote  of  this  paper.  In  practical  life,  to  a  large  extent,  that  know- 
ledge is  most  important,  which  can  be  expressed  in  "  black  and  white." 
Have  pupils  write  much,  and  see  that  they  execute  their  work  well, 
was  Principal  Slade's  concluding  advice. 

This  paper  was  discussed  for  some  time,  and  if  every  teacher  present 
will  faithfully  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Slade  and  those 
who  spoke  on  the  subject,  the  schools  of  this  district  will  benefit  very 
much  thereby. 

Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  J.  B.  Calkin, 
M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Normal    School,  arrived  and  were  invited  to 
seats  in   the    Institute.     Principal  Calkin  then   favored    the  Institute 
with  a  most  practical  })aper  on  *'  Rural    Schools,"  noting  some  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  country  school  as  compared    with 
town   school.     The   learned    principal  discussed  at   some  length   con- 
solidation and  centralization  of  country  schools,  and  made  a  strong  plea 
for  legislation  to  this  end  where  practicable.     Principal  Calkin  made  some! 
very  timely  remarks  on  Time  Tables,  and   gave  the  Institute  a   model 
one  for  miscellaneous  schools.     This  Time  Table  was  afterwards  writ^n 
on  a  Black-Board  in   the   Institute,  and  Inspector  Criag  urged  every 
teacher  of  a  miscellaneous  school  to  make  a  copy  of  the  same  and  bring 
it  to  the  test  of  actual  experience.     Dr.  MacKay  spoke  on  the  subject 
introduced  by  Principal  Calkin,  and    em])hasized  the   importance  of  the 
Time  Table  to  every  teacher. 
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Mr.  Hay,  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review,  a  paper  worthy  the 
support  of  every  live  teacher,  spoke  for  a  short  time  in  the  interests  of 
his  paper.  He  thanked  the  teachers  of  this  District  for  their  support  in 
the  past  and  solicited  their  continued,  patronage  for  the  future.  He 
pointed  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  hoped  to  improve  the  Review. 

A  public  educational  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  22nd 
ult.,  at  which  W.  A.  Paterson,  Esq.,  presided.  The  chairman  in 
announcing  the  object  of  the  meeting  referred  sympathetically  to 
Inspector  Craig,  who  through  illness  was  not  able  to  be  present.  The 
first  speaker  was  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Supt. 
prefaced  his  speech  by  expressing  his  pleasure  at  visiting  the  beautiful 
locality  of  Tatamagouche,  and  meeting  so  many  teachers  of  this  Inspec- 
torate. Among  other  things  Dr.  MacKay  said  that  the  fact  that  so  many 
teachers  assembled  in  an  Institute  at  this  season  of  the  year,  argued 
well  for  the  interest  teachers  of  this  inspectorate  took  in  the  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day  ;  that  this  District  had  a  record  for  good 
attendance  and  good  work  at  its  Institutes ;  that  our  public  school 
system  was  not  perfect^  but  a  perfect  system  was  hard  to  find 
that  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  seemed  to  be  more  contented 
than  the  people  of  other  countries  ;  that  good  natured  criticism  was 
a  help,  and  that  such  criticism  was  sought,  that  we  were  tied 
to  the  past  by  tradition  and  authority  and  that  radical  changes  in 
educational  matters  could  be  brought  about  only  after  much  agitation ; 
that  much  school  work  in  Arithmetic  and  Spelling  might  be  simplified, 
but  it  took  time  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past ;  that  the  training  in 
our  schools  did  not  tend  to  make  our  people  discontented ;  that  nature 
studies  tended  to  make  boys  and  girls  contented  with  their  surroundings, 
and  gave  them  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
animal  worlds  around  them.  The  Doctor  spoke  very  interestingly  and 
convincingly  in  defence  of  the  present  school  system,  more  especially 
along  the  lines  of  science  studies. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  folluwed  with  a  paper  on  "Some  Educational 
Problems."  This  paper  emphasized  the  importance  of  training  along 
moral  lines.  Faculty  was  more  important  than  facts.  The  teacher 
should  aim  to  develop  power,  so  that  character,  good,  strong  and  true 
would  be  the  result.  The  capable  teacher  would  make  his  influence 
felt,  whether  he  labored  in  i)ublic  or  in  private  schools.  This  paper  was 
an  able  effort  and  received  very  close  attention  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Principal  Lay  spoke  briefly  regarding  the  relation  of  the  farmers  to 
the  school.  His  advice  was,  keep  the  boys  at  school  regularly,  visit 
the  school,  help  the  teacher,  and  see  that  the  boys  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  present  system. 

Kev.  Dr.  Sedgewick  spoke  very  pleasingly  for  a  few  minutes  and 
courteously  resigned  his  time  to  Principal  Calkin  and  Dr.  Magee. 
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Principal  Calkin  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  Institute  and  made  some  excellent  points. 

Dr.  Magee  of  Parrsboro  made  a  short  but  telling  speech  on  Educa- 
tional unrest  and  the  means  by  which  the  "  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number/*  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  instructions,  may  be  secured. 
The  meeting  closed  with  National  Anthem. 

Thursday's  Session  opened  at  9  a.  m.,  President  Craig  in  the  chair. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  appointed  as  follows  : — 

W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President. 

L.  Euggles,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

E.  J.  T^y,  M.  McNealy,  Annie  Campbell,  Sara  Baird,  members  of 
the  Executive. 

Representatives  to  the  Provincial  Association   were  appointed,  viz: 

W.  R.  Slade,  J.  P,  Connolly,  W.  A.  MacKay,  Bertha  A.  Cameron 
and  Margaret  A.  Grant. 

A  telegram  of  fraternal  greetings  was  sent  to  Teachers'  Institute  for 
District,  No.  5,  then  in  session  at  Hantsport. 

Principal  Calkin's  Time  Table  was  discussed  at  some  length  by 
several  teachers,  and  copies  made  by  many  present. 

Principal  VV.  A.  MacKay  read  a  paper  on  "Agriculture  in  the  Public 
Schools."  The  gi*eat  importance  of  agriculture  was  empha.sized  and 
very  strong  reasons  were  given  for  more  attention  being  paid  to  this 
subject  in  the  schools.  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Ross,  N.  D. 
McTavish.  Principal  Slade,  Dr.  Magee,  Dr.  MacKay,  Principal  Calkin, 
Inspector  Craig  and  Mr.  Hay. 

Miss  Kate  Nicolson  taught  a  lesson  on  "  Limestone  and  its  Com- 
pounds."  This  lesson  was  well  calculated  to  help  all  teachers  of  the 
Common  school  grades,  by  showing  how  sicence  may  be  made 
interesting  to  even  young  pupils.  Following  this  lesson  another 
illustrative  one  on  "  Book-Keeping "  taught  by  Miss  McEacbern  of 
French  River.     This  was  a  good  lesson  on  a  much-neglected  subject. 

Thinsday  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  1.15.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  extended  to  the  citizens  of  Tatamagouche,  to  the  teachers 
of  this  and  adjoining  school  sections,  to  Principal  Calkin  and  Mr.  Hay, 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  to  the  Railways. 

Dr.  Magee  gave  an  intensely  interesting  lesson  on  "  Hydrogen  as  a 
reducinc/  Agent."  Much  practical  information  was  given  regarding  the 
manipulation  of  cheniiciil  apparatus,  and  valuable  hints  on  theprepara- 
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i>n  of  home-made  apparatus.  The  experiments  were  new,  and  will  no 
Dubt  bear  much  fruit  in  many  repetitions  in  the  schools  of  this  Inspec- 
»rate.  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  McTavish,  and  Dr.  MacKay  made  brief  remarks 
a  the  lesson  and  subjects  connected  therewith. 

A  telegram,  reciprocating  our  good  wishes,  was  received  from  District. 
0.   5  Institute. 

Inspector  Craig  thanked  the  teacher  for  their  presence  and  attention, 
fid  wished  one  and  all  a  pleasant  and  profitable  vacation. 

The  meeting  closed  with  "  God  Save  the  Queen."     Total  number 
nrolled  115. 

L.  RUGGLES,  Secretary. 

Tatanidgouchey  Dec,  ^Srd,    1897, 


KINGS  AND  HANTS. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  District  Institute,  No.  5,  embracing  the 
ounties  of  Kings  and  Hants,  convened  in  the  High  School  room,  at 
[antsport,  Dec.  22nd,  1897,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  was  duly  called 
)  order  by  the  President,  C.  W.  Eoscoe,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools 
)r  said  District.  Ernest  Robinson,  Principal  of  the  Canning  School, 
raa  appointed  Assistant-Secretary.  The  following  press  reporters  were 
ppointed :  Halifax  Herald,  Miss  Ina  Chipman,  Berwick ;  Morning 
hronicle,  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodworth,  Berwick;  Kentville  Advertiser, 
Ir.  M.  R.  Tuttle,  Waterville ;  Western  Chronicle,  Miss  A.  E.  Canavan, 
outh  Uniacke. 

A  nominating  committee  was  elected  as  follows:  Messrs.  L.  D. 
lobinson,  R.  W.  Ford,  W.  H.  Woodworth ;  Misses  Yuill  and  Marchant. 
rincipal  N.  J.  Lockhart,  of  Hantsport,  then  read  an  address  of  welcome 
cm  the  teachers  of  that  town  to  the  Institute.  This  was  replied  to 
y  the  President,  who  also  took  occasion  to  welcome  the  visitors,  viz : 
rof.  Macdonald,  of  the  Normal  School,  and  A.  McKay,  Esq.,  Super- 
isor  of  the  Halifax  Schools. 

Then  followed  the  customary  enrolment  of  members  and  the  pay- 
lent  of  dues. 

The  Institute  being  properly  organized,  the  President  proceeded 
ith  the  Programme,  calling  upon  J.  S.  Layton,  B.  A.,  Principal  of 
[aitland  Schools  to  read  a  paper  entitled  "Time  Tables."  Owing  to 
le  absence  of  the  writer,  Miss  Marchant  was  asked  to  read  the  paper, 
he  subject  was  treated  in  a  most  interesting  way,  and  some  good 
3int8  were  made.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by 
[essrs.  L.  D.  Robinson,  W.  W.  Saunders,  W.  H.  Woodworth,  J.  Sturk 
id   others.     Supervisor  McKay  expressed  himself  as   highly  pleased 
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with  the  paper  and  quite  agreeing  with  the  writer's  presentation  of  th< 
subject. 

The  Institute  was  then  favored  by  a,  paper  upon  the  Superannuatioit^ 
of  Teachers,  as  far  as  it  would  tend  to  the  present  advantage 
of  the  Teachers,  read  by  Mr.  John  Sturk.  The  writer  place 
himself  squarely  against  the  idea  and  defended  his  position  in  a  cleve 
and  reasonable  manner.  Discussion  had  to  be  postponed  to  a  subsequen 
session,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  firet  session  adjourne 
to  meet  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. 


The  Institute   was  called  to  order  by   the   President  at    1.30  p. 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Primary  Room  where  lessons  on  Readin.    ^ 
and  Numbers  were   successfully  taught  by   Miss   Mabel  Saunders,  cr^f 
the  Hantsport   Schools.     Her  method   in  each  subject  was    favorable  jr 
commented    upon    by    seveml,    particularly    by    Supervisor    McKa^p. 
Primary  teachers  who  were  present  could  not  help  but  profit  by  the^e 
admirable   lessons.     At  the   close   of  this   interesting  work,    the   next 
subject  presented  was  Mathematical  Drawing  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodwortli, 
Berwick,  who  took  the  teachers  as  his  class  and  proceeded  to  elucidate 
the  "  modus  operandi."     Following  closely  in  the  same  line,  Professor 
Macdonald,  of  the  Normal  School,  then  exhibited  samples  of  wo'k  doue 
by  the  difterent  classes  in  the  Normal  School,  showing   how  useful  to 
train   hand   and  eye   this   subject  is.     His  exposition  was  listened  to 
most  attentively  by  the  teachers  present,  and  hints   wei'e   thrown  out 
which  would  make  this  subject  much  more  intelligible  to  teachers.     He 
also   presented    samples  of  scales,  compasses,   &c.,    and    recommended 
Faunce's  work  on  this  subject. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  on  **  Public  School  Examinations,  tbeir 
"  use  and  abuse,"  introduced  by  Principal  Smith,  Windsor  Academy, 
and  replied  to  by  Principal  Lockhart,  Hantsport.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  that  this  duty  should  not  be  neglected  and  thit 
it  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  school  work.  The  discussion  was 
l)articipated  in  by  Messrs.  Robinson,  Oakes,  Patterson,  Saunders, 
McLeod,  Tuttle  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Fisher. 

Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  p.  m. 

Evening  Session. 

The  public  educational  meeting  was  held  in  Churchiirs  Halt 
There  were  on  the  platform  besides  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Mayor  Margeson,  Rev.  E.  Keirstead,  1).  D.,  Professor  Jones,  fl  | 
Revds.  J.  M.  Fisher,  F.  VV.  Wright,  D.  Hatt,  Prof.  Macdonald,  Superviwr  |  ] 
McKay.  Mayor  Margeson  was  introduced  by  the  President,  who 
intimated  that  he  would  preside.  There  was  a  crowded  hoofle  and 
Mayor    Margeson    was    well   received.      He    cordially    welcomed  the 
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teachers  to  Hantsport  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work 
being  done.  Then  followed  a  vocal  selection  by  a  quartette  from 
Hantsport.  with  Piano  accompaniment.  Prof.  Macdonald  was  then 
called  upon  for  an  address,  the  subject  being  "  What  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  miscellaneous  schools  in  Country  districts."  This  proved 
a  most  pi-actical  address  as  it  touched  upon  a  subject  which  is  now 
calling  the  attention  of  all  educationalists.  He  favored  the  centralization 
of  some  schools,  small  sections  being  grouped  and  better  teachers  pro- 
vided. The  scheme  proi)ospd  was  more  than  a  possibility.  If  this 
address  was  practical,  equally  so  was  the  one  given  by  the  next  speaker, 
Supervisor  McKay ;  who  spoke  upon  the  subject,  "  Is  the  common 
school  satisfactory  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  "  Many  objections,  which  have 
been  ventilated  in  the  press,  with  reference  to  our  course  of  study,  &c., 
were  taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner.  Then  followed 
music,  a  selection  by  a  male  quartette.  Short  addresses  were  then 
given  by  Eev.  F.  H.  Wright,  B.  1).  and  Rev.  E.  M.  Keirstead,  D.  D. 
The  latter,  who  is  always  a  favorite  in  Hants  or  Kings  as  a  platform 
speaker,  gave  in  a  few  minutes  the  outline  of  a  most  logical  and  phil- 
osophical address  on  Education.  He  was  followed  by  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
Fisher  and  Rev.  D.  Hatt,  local  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
Churches,  who  gave  pointed  addresses.  This  most  interesting  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

MoKNixG  Session,  Dec.  23rd. 

This  Session  opened  at  9  o'clock,  President  in  the  chair.  Minutes 
of  the  different  sessions  were  read  and  sustained.  A  lesson  was  given 
by  Miss  Maggie  Burton,  of  Hantsport,  on  the  trees  of  Nova  Scotia, 
particularly  the  Pine,  to  a  class  from  Grades  5  and  6.  This  lesson  was 
a  good  one,  showing  the  benefit  of  object  lessons  as  a  part  of  our 
method. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  through  their  Chairman^  L.  D. 
Robinson,  the  following  officers :  President,  C.  W.  Roscoe,  A.  M., 
ex-ofiicio,  Vice-President,  Angus  McLeod.  Sec-Treasurer,  J.  A. 
Smith.  Executive  Committee:  the  above  officers  with  Messrs.  Ernest 
Robinson,  R.  W.  Ford  and  Misses  Helen  Starratt  and  B.  Hebb,  B.  A. 
Cann  ng  was  suggested  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  This  report  was 
adopted.  Miss  Ina  Chipman,  of  Berwick,  then  read  a  paper  on  Botany, 
and  illustrated  her  method  of  teaching  it  in  her  own  school  by  diagrams 
and  specimens.  This  paper,  owing  to  its  excellence,  has  been  published 
in  the  Educational  Review. 

The  President  read  a  telegram  which  he  had  just  received  from 
Inspector  Craig,  from  Tatamagouche,  conveying  to  the  teachers  of 
District  No.  5,  at  the  Institute,  the  greetings  of  Institute  District  No. 
10,  then  in  session  and  wishing  them  the  compliments  of  the  season. 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  reciprocating  the  good  wishes 
and  cheer  of  the  Sister  Institute. 

Discussions  then  followed  upon  both  lessons  taught,  which  were 
taken  part  in  by  Principal  Oakes,  Supervisor  McKay,  Prof.  Macdonald, 
L.  D.  Bobinson,  A.  McLeod,  Mayor  Margeson  and  others. 

The  discussion  on  the  Superannuation  of  Teachers,  snggestsd  by 
Mr.  Sturk's  paper,  was  then  taken  part  in,  when  it  was  moved,  seconded, 
and  passed  that  this  Institute  place  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
general  principle  of  superannuation  and  that  it  is  desirable. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

This,  the  closing  session,  was  opened  by  the  President  at  1.30  p.  m_ 
Minutes  of  morning  session  read  and  sustained. 

Then  followed  a  lesson  in  English  Literature,  taught  by  Miss  Powet^^ 
M.  A.,  to  a  class  of  pupils  from  Grades  9  and  10.     Subject:  "Henrys 
V,  at  the  Siege  of  Harfleur."     This  elicited  much  discussion  and  th^ 
extract  which  calls  for  considerable  oratorical  power  was  read  by  Miss 
Jamieson,  of  Wolfville,  in  a  most  pleasing   manner.     This   lady  also 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  previous  evening's  meeting  by  the 
rendition  of  two  pieces,  calling  forth  histrionic  powers  on  her  part  of 
considerable  merit. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tended  our  visitors  who  had  aided  us  so  much, 
viz. :  Prof.  Macdonald  and  Supervisor  McKay,  also  to  the  Hantspoit 
teachers  and  to  all  who  had  aided  in  any  way  in  making  the  Institute 
such  a  success.  Regrets  were  common  at  the  absence  of  the  Super- 
intendent, who  was  helping  another  Institute  in  District  No.  10,  at 
Tatamagouche.  His  words  of  cheer  and  counsel  were  always  received 
with  delight. 

The  President,  in  his  usual  courteous,  fair  and  helpfal  manner 
addressed  the  teachers  briefly,  thanking  them  for  their  attention  ancl 
that  so  large  a  number  (75)  had  thou.s;ht  it  worth  while  to  come  and 
carry  home  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm  lor  the  winter's  work. 

After  singing  the  National  Anthem  the  Institute  adjourned. 

J.  A.  SMITH, 
Sec.  Diet.  InstihUe,  No.  S. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE,  WOLFYILLE. 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  d., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  reporbof  the  Nova  Scotia 
School  of  Horticulture  for  the  year  ended  July  31sb,  1898. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  I  found  the  work  in  very  satisfactory  condition  in  most  respects. 
1  made  some  changes  which  seemed  to  me  desirable,  the  most  impoi;- 
tant  of  which  was  the  adoption  of  text- books  in  place  of  the  lectures 
on  Horticultural  subjects  previously  given.  The  books  adopted  are 
by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  the  late  E.  G.  Sodernan 
and  others,  and  by  the  use  of  such  books  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  be  gained  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  by  lectures. 

During  the  year  there  were  enrolled  sixty-one  students,  three 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  eight  from  New  Brunswick  and  fifty 
from  various  counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  nearly  every  county  being 
represented. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  on  May  1st,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued as  usual  by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  different  parts  of 
the  province.  This  work  was  prosecuted  in  co-operation  with  B.  W. 
Chipman,  Rsq.,  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  Mr.  John  E.  Starr,  and  Mr. 
J.  K  Hopkins. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  work  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, since  it  reaches  those  who  have  not  the  time  nor  means  to 
attend  classes  in  the  regular  schools,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  ready 
and  anxious  to  secure  information  on  practical  subjects  for  immediate 
use  on  their  farms  and  in  their  orchards. 

In  the  hope  of  making  this  phase  of  the  work  more  thoroughly 
practical,  a  number  of  "  spraying  meetings "  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  province  in  connection  with  the  regular  lecture  work. 
These  meetings  were  held  at  the  orchanis  of  prominent  growers,  and 
the  entire  operation  of  praparing  and  applying  Bordeaux  Mixture  to 
the  orchard  was  carried  out  in  detail,  each  step  being  explained  and 
discussed.  This  gave  all  present  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  this  operation,  which  is  admitted  by  our  best  orchadists 
to  be  the  most  important  one  coimected  with  fruit  growing,  and  yet 
which  is  too  often  neglected  in  the  stress  of  other  work. 

The  Act  establishing  the  School  of  Horticulture   provides  that  a 
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nonth  shall  be  devoted  to  lecture  work,  but  the  past  season,  in 
response  to  requests  from  various  parts  of  the  province,  nearly  six 
weeks  were  so  employed. 

The  work  of  the  School  is  admitted  by  all  familiar  with  it  to  be 
thoroughly  practical  and  of  great  value  to  all  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  ottered.  Yet  all  the  friends  of  the  Institution  realize 
that  it  is  hampered  by  lack  of  means,  which  prevents  its  having  an 
adequate  teaching  force  or  the  requisite  amount  of  apparatus  to  do 
the  best  of  work.  I  would  respectfully  urge  the  importance  of  this 
upon  the  Government,  and  earnestly  request  that,  if  possible,  more 
means  be  devoted  to  this  Institution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  SEARS. 


STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  NOVA  SCOTIA.  SCHOOL  OP— 
HORTICULTURE  DURING  THE  YEAR  1897-98. 

P.  W.  Bill Wolfville,  Kings. 

A.  L.  Bishop Lawrencetown,  Annapolis. 

G.  A.  Blackadar Pleasant  Valley. 

Irene  Burgess Wolfville,  Kings. 

Lottie  Brown Greenwich,     n 

G.  D.  Bruce Lawrencetown,  Annapolis. 

Edna  C.  Cook Cmuso,  GuyslK)rough. 

R.  I.  Cold  well Gasp^reau,  Kings. 

E.  A.  Crawley Wolfville,  Kings. 

Helen  Crawley n  m 

Laura  M.  Currie m  u 

S.  C  Dukeshire Maithmd,  Hants. 

S.  P.  Dumaresq Halifax. 

S.  Doleman L«)ckef>f»rt  Shelbume. 

G.  C.  Durkee Bear  River,  Digby. 

G.  W.  Elliott New  Ross.  Queens. 

J.  W.  Elliott L>iwrencet(»wn,  Annapolis. 

Bessie  J.  Eldorkin Wolfviijp,  Kings. 

E.  R.  Freeman Milton,  Queens. 

Beatrice  Franklin Wdfville,  Kings. 

Ada  M.  Hayes n  m 

Gertrude  L.  Heales Srarr's  P«»int,  Kings. 

E.  H.  Johnson Pnit  William^  Station,  Kin 

L.  M.  Johnson Kingsport,  Kings. 

E.  L.  Jacques Wilnmr,  Annapolis. 

J.  W.  Keirstead Wolfville,  Kings. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Keirstead 


ir  M 


E.  Kenny Gaspereaux,  Kings. 
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B.  C.  E.  Lyman Wolf ville,  Kings. 

A.  C.  McLeod Milton,  Queens. 

J.  E.   MeVicar Annapolis. 

S.  A.  Porter DeertiehJ,  Yarmouth. 

Mrs.  I.  Piers W oH'ville,  Kings. 

Althea  G.  Palmeter i.  m 

R.  W.  Roscoe II  " 


Lillian  Strongf n  n 

Annie  Sinison n  m 

J.  Elliott  Smith n  n 

N.  B.  Spinney Meadowvale,  Annapolis. 

J.  B.  Tingley Wulf ville,  Kings. 

A.  Tingley m  m 

Nellie  Tweedell n  n 

Edith  W.  Toye 

J.  W.  Vaujjhan i.  n 

E.  Vince m  h 

J.  O.  Vince n  n 

A.  B.  Webster Coldbrook,  m 

E.  Withers Grand  Pr6  n 

Daisy  A.  West Wolf  ville,  u 


TiiE  DOmiON  EDUCjITIOIIIlL  jlSSOGIjlTION. 

Halifax,  August  2-5,    1898. 


MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

{Inter  Alia.) 


THE  FIRST  DAY,  2nd  AUGUST. 

The  Third  Convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associati*  n 
raet  at  8  p.  m.  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  the  President,  asked  His  Honor  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Daly  to  take  the  chair. 

His  Honor  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  also  deliven-d  by  the  Hon.  Attorney- 
General  of  Nova  Scotia,  His  Worship  Mayor  Stephen  of  Halifax, 
Rev.  Dr.  Forrest,  President  of  Djilhousie  College;  Dr.  Russell  M.  P., 
Halifax;  and  Chairman  Faulkner  of  the  Halifax  School  Board. 
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Addresses  in  reply  were  made  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  MacRay, 
Superintendent  of  Education;  Hon.  Dr.  La  Bruere,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instrucbion,  Quebec;  D.J.  Gogf^in,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  North  West  Territories ;  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCabe,  Principal 
Normal  School,  Ottawa;  Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
New  Brunswick  ;  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  meeting  was  aho  addressed  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Maine. 


THE  SECOND  DAY,  3rd  AUGUST. 

Forenoon. 

At  9.30  a.  m.  a  general  meeting  wjis  held  in  Dalhousie  College, 
After  some  routine  business  the  various  sections  met  in  different  rooms 
to  organize  and  to  read  and  discuss  educational  papers. 

• 

Elertxentary. 

President — J.  B.  Calkin,  M.  A.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Truro. 
Vice-President — Principal  Lay,  Amher&t  Academy. 
Secretary — Principal  Starratt,  Yarmouth. 

The  Rev.  D.  Macrae,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Morrin  College,  Quebec, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Denominationalism  in  Education." 

J.  O.  Casgrain,  Editor  of  the  Journel  de  I'lnstruction  Publiqae, 
Montreal,  read  a  paper  in  French  entitled  "  Quelques  reflexions  sor 
enseignement  primaire." 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson  delivered  an  address  on  "The  emotions  as  a 
factor  in  education." 

Higher  Education. 

President— D.  J.  Goggin,  M.  A.,  Supt.  of  Education,  N.  W.  T.     ' 

Vice-President — Rev.  Canon  Adams,  D.  C.  L.,  Principal  Bishops 
College. 

Secretary — S.  A.  Morton,  M.  A.,  Halifax  Academy. 

W  J.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  Ll.  B.,  of  St.  Catherines,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Secondary  Education  in  Ontario ;  its  development,  present  condition 
and  needs. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  MacMechan,  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  and 

Principal  Adam^i. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Bober,  of  Kings  College,  was  read  by  Principal 
Soloan,  of  New  Glasgow.     It  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Reynar,  of 
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Victoria  University,  Mr.   Robertson,  Prof.  Lanes,  Supt   Goggin  and 
Principal  Soloan. 

Thos.  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Toronto, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Characteristics  and  Tendencies  of  Modern 
Education  and  their  Remedies.' 


» 


Inspection  and  Training, 

President — J.  M.  Harper,  Ll.  D.,  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools, 
Quebec. 

Vice-President — J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Normal  School,  Truro. 

Secretary — C.  W.  Roscoe,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Wolfville. 

H.  V.  Bridges,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Fredericton,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Duties  and  Powers  of  School  Inspectors." 

W.  S.. Carter,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  John,  read  a  paper 
on  *•  The  Qualification  of  a  School  Inspector." 

Kindergarten, 

President — Miss  E.  Bolton,  Superintendent  of  Kindergartens, 
Ottawa. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson,  Truro,  Normal  School 
Kindergarten. 

Secretary — Miss  Lena  Woodill,  Halifax. 

Directors — Miss  Hume,  Dartmouth  ;  Miss  Stewart,  St.  John. 

Afternoon. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  delightful  excursion  to  points  of 
interest  about  Halifax  Harbor  in  the  S.  S.  Chebucto  and  Whitney. 

Evening. 

General  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  President,  Dr.  A. 
H.  MacKay,  in  the  chair.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Parmelee,  Prin. 
Calkin,  Prin.  Kirkland,  Geo.  U.  Hay,  Supt.  McLeod  and  Supt  Goggin 
be  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Mr.  Parmelee, 
Supt.  Inch,  Prof.  Hume  (for  whom  Prof.  Mills  was  afterwards 
substituted)  the  President  and  Mr.  Seaman  be  a  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  LaBruere,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Quebec,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Catholic  Schools  of  Quebec." 

The  Hon.  Attornev-General  of  Nova  Scotia  delivered  an  address 
on  "  The  Spiritual  Element  in  Education." 

*  • 

Rev.  Principal  Adams  read  the  following  original  poems :  "  Quebec/* 
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ominion   Day,    1895,"   "Fourth   of  July,"  "Sir  John  Thompsons 
ath."     He  introduced  them  with  appropriate  comments. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec,  read  a 
.per  on  "  A  central  Educational  Bureau." 


THIRD  DAY,  4th  AUGUST. 
Forenoon. 

EleTnentary. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Dyde,  D.  Sc,  Queen  College,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"The  value  of  Poetry  for  Children." 

Mr.  John  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Means  and  Methods  in  the  Common  Schools." 

Kxndergarten, 

Miss  Eliza  Bolton,  Principal  of  Kindergarten,  Ottawa,  read  a  paper 
on  '*  What  Edncation  Meana" 

As  a  very  general  desire  was  expressed  by  the  Common  school 
teachers  to  hear  Miss  Bolton's  paper  it  was  read  before  the  Elemen- 
tary section. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson  read  a  paper  "  On  Some  Queer  Children  and 
How  to  Treat  Them." 

Miss  M.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Dartmouth  Kindergarten,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Management  and  ETquipment  of  Kindergarten  in  the  smaller 
communities. 

Higher  Education. 

Miss  E.  Ritchie,  Ph.  D.,  of  Wellesley,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Best 
Collegiate  Education  for  Women." 


This  paper  was  discussed  by  Principal  Kirkland,  Principal  Adams, 
Miss  Mackintosh  and  others. 

Mr.  George  U.  Hay,    M.  A.,   Ll.  B.,    of  St.  John,    read  a  paper  o 
*'  Nature  and  Literature." 

Irufpection  and  Trainivfj. 

Prof.  J.  G,  Hume,  Ph.    D.,  of  Toronto  University,  read  a  paper 
"  Pedagogics  as  a  University  subject." 

This    paper    was    discussed  by  Dr.  Hall,  Prof.  Murray,  Superv 
McKav  and  others. 

A  paper  in  French  by  the  Rev.  Th.  G.  Roubeau,  Principal  I 
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Normal  Scjhool,  on  Professional  Training  was  presented  by  Principal 
Ahem. 

J.  Coyle  Brown,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Peterboro,  recommended 
certain  changes  in  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  His  scheme 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Prof.  Ahem,  and  Dr.  Harper. 

Afternoon,  2  p.  m. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Kierslead,  D.  D.,  Acadia  College,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Development  of  Character." 

Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  of  St.  John,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Parent 
and  the  School." 

Higher  Education. 

« 

(Section  subdivided  into  three  sub-sections.) 

Ca) — Language. 

J.  W.  Logan,  B.  A.,  of  Halifax  Academy,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Value  of  Latin  as  a  subject  of  a  High  School  curriculum." 

Rev.  A.  H.  Reynar,  M.  A,  Ll.  D.,  Victoria  University,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Ancient  Chissics  and  the  Modern  Classics  in  our  Schools." 

(b) — Mathematics. 

Chairman — Principal  Adams. 
Secretary — H.  M.  MacKay,  B.  A.  Sc. 

D.   A.    Murray,   Ph.  D.,   Cornell    University,   read    a    paper    on 
Euclidean  Geometry  and  its  Modern  Substitutes,  compared." 


«( 


A  discussion  followed  in  which  Prin.  Adams,  Prof.  Ahern  and 
Prin.  Oakes  took  part. 

H.  M.  MacKay,  B.  A.  Sc,  of  Pictou  Academy,  read  a  paper  on 
*'  Mathematical  Drawing." 

(c) — Technical  Education. 

James  Mills,  Ll.  D.,  President  of  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
read  a  paper  on  "Technical  Education  in  Schools." 

Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  M.  A.,  Mt.  Allison  College  read  a  paper  on 
*'The  Advantage  and  Feasibility  of  combining  Technical  and  Public 
Intraction." 


Miss  Helen  N.   Bell,  of  the  Halifax   School  of  Cookery,  read  a 
paper  on  "Domestic  Economy  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Prof.  McKinnon,   B.  Sc.,   of  St.    Francis   Xaviers   College   being 
absent,  his  paper  was  read  by  title. 


»» 
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Inspection  and  Training.  • 

On  account  of  the  small  attendance  in  this  section,  Prin.  Soloan's 
paper  on  **  The  Advantages  of  Consolidating  Rural  School  Sections 
WBLS  read  by  title. 

Inspector  Dearness,  of  London,  Ont.,  being  absent,  his  paper  on 
"  The  Post- Graduate  Training  of  Teachers,"  was  also  read  by  title. 

Afternoon,  5  p.  m. 

General  meeting.     The  President  in  the  chair. 

Inter  alia. 

Dr.  Harper,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  Constitution,  read  each  article  in  its  present  form  and  explained 
the  nature  of  the  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the  Directors. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mills  and  Principal  Kennedy,  the  proposed 
amendments  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Dr.  Harper  gave  notice  that  at  a  future  meeting  he  would  move 
*  the  following  resolution  :  "  As  the  Association  is  a  representative  one, 
the  Executive  shall  be  enlarged  by  representatives  chosen  by  the 
Provincial  Associations  of  each  Province  or  bv  the  Council  or  Board  of 
Ekiucation  of  any  Province  where  such  an  association  has  not  yet  been 
organized.  Accreditee!  delegates  from  all  locdl  Teacher's  As.sociations 
or  Institutes,  shall  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
when  they  are  in  session  during  the  general  meeting  or  convocation/* 

The  following  telegram  from  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  was  read  :  "  President 
and  Teachers*  Association,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Age  and  infirmity  prevent 
attendance.     May  God  bless  Convention." 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Adams  and  Supt  Goggin  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  suitable  reply. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  enable  the  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  those  who  had  read  papers  to  attend  a  reception  given  by  the 
Local  Branch  of  the  Woman's  National  Council,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald,  32  Inglis  St. 

Evening. 

General  meeting  in  Orpheus  Hall.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
He  announced  that  the  Coastal  Steamship  Company  had  placed  the 
S.  S.  Bridgewater  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  association 
for  an  excursion  on  the  Harbour  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  5th. 

The  President  read  the  telegram  which  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson  and  the  meeting  authorized  the  following  reply:  "The 
Dominion  Educational  Association,  assembled  in  Halifax,  acknowledges 
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with  much  pleasure  the  kind  message  of  its  veteran  friend,  Sir 
William  Dawson,  whose  important  and  life-long  services  to  education 
in  Canada  it  gratefully  recognizes,  and  expresses  its  deep  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  infirmity." 

J.  A.   MacCabe,  Ll  D.,  Principal   of  the  Ottawa   Normal  School, 
read  a  paper  on  "  A  uniform  standard  of  Teachers'  Licenses." 

G.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  A.,  of  the  Education  Department,  Quebec,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Teacher's  Pensions." 

Miss  Ethel  Muir,  Ph.  D.  of  Mt  Holyoke  University,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Evolution  and  Education." 

Prof.    Horrigan   of  St.  Francis  Xav.ier,  read  a  paper  on  *'  English 
Literature  in  High  Schools." 


FOURTH  DAY,  5th  AUGUST. 

Forenoon. 

General  meeting  in  Dalhousie  College.  The  President  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Nominating  Committee  recommended  as  officers  for  the  next 
Convention : 

President — J.  A.  MacCabe,  M.  A.,  Ll.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Prin.  Normal 
School,  Ottawa. 

Vice-Presidents— Hon.  P.  Boucher,  De  La  Bruere,  D.  C.  L.,  Supt.  Pub. 
Ins.,  Quebec :  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  Ll.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, Toronto ;  A.  H.  MacKay,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  Ll.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Supt. 
of  Ed.,  Nova  Scotia ;  J.  R.  Inch,  Ll.  D.,  Chief  Supt.  of  Ed.,  New 
Brunswick  ;  D.  J.  McLeod,  Esq ,  Chief  Supt.  of  Ed.,  Prince  Edward 
Island;  Hon.  J.  D.  Cameron,  M.  A.,  Attorney  General  of  Manitoba; 
D.  J.  Goggin,  M.  A.,  Supt.  of  Ed.,  North  West  Territories  ;  S.  D.  Pope, 
Ll.  D.,  Supt.  of  Ed.,  British  Columbia. 

Directors — Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Normal  School 
Toronto  ;  Rev.  T.  Adams.  M.  A.,  (Cant.)  D.  C.  L.,  Prin.  Bishop  s  College. 
Lennoxvillo ;  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.  A.,  Prin.  Normal  School,  Truro ;  S.  P. 
Bobbins,  M.  A.,  Ll.  D.,  Prin.  Mc3ill,  Normal  School ;  W.  S.  Carter, 
M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  John ;  J.  D.  Seaman,  Esq.,  Prince 
Edward  Island  ;  Prof.  J.  Ahern,  Laval  Normal  School ;  Daniel  Macln- 
tyre,  M.  A.,  Winnipeg 

Secretary — J.  T.  Bowerman,  M.  A.,  Ottawa. 

Treasurer — Alexander  McKay,  Halifax. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Goggin,  the  Report  was  unanimously  adopted 
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and  a  formal  ballot  was  cast  by  the  President  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  officers. 

The  President  elect  thanked  the  members  for  having  so  honored 
him. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  following  Resolutions  : 

1.  Resolved  :  That  in  view  of  the  beneficial  results  which  have 
followed  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  Pedagngy  in  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  this  Association 
strongly  recommends  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Dominion 
to  make  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Pedagogy. 

2.  Resolved  :  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A., 
New  Brunswick;  T.  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  Ontario;  D.  Maclntyre,  M.  A., 
Manitoba;  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.  A.,  Nova  Scotia,  and  J.  M.  Harper,  Ph.  D., 
Quebec  ;  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Bureau  of  Education  of  Canada.  [The  name  of  the  Hon.  G. 
W.  Ross  was  subsequently  added  to  this  committee.] 

3.  Resolved  :  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  A.  H.  MacKay, 
Ll.  I).,  Nova  Scotia ;  W.  S.  Carter,  M.  A.,  New  Brunswick  ;  D.  J.  Mc- 
Leod,  Esq.,  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  B.  A.,  Montreal, 
and  W.  J.  Robertson,  Ll.  B.,  Ontario ;  be  appointed  to  o^msider  and 
report  on  (1)  The  universal  use  of  the  decimal  weight  and  measures. 
(2)  The  simplification  of  English  Orthograph}'.  (3)  The  general  in- 
troduction of  a  distinctly  legible  phonetic  shorthand. 

4.  Resolved^  That  this  Association  recommends  that  the  school 
day  immediately  preceding  May  24th,  be  set  apart  as  "  Empire  Day," 
and  that  the  Departments  of^  Education  in  the  provinces  and  terri- 
tories be  respectfully  requested  to  arrange  for  such  exercises  in  their 
respective  schools  as,  will  tend  to  the  increase  of  a  sound  patriotic 
feeling. 

6.  Resolved  :  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  he  con- 
veyed to  the  citizens  of  Halifax  for  their  many  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses to  its  members  ;  to  the  authorities  of  Dalhousie  University  for 
the  use  of  their  halls ;  to  the  Press  of  Halifax  for  the  very  complete 
reports  of  our  meetings ;  to  the  railways  and  steamboats  lor  reduced 
rates  of  travel  and  to  the  Coastal  Steam  Ship  Company  for  its  kind- 
ness in  placing  the  steamship  Bridgewater  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  afternoon  of  August  5th. 

6.  The  Association  hereby  records  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
courtesies  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  shewn  in  the  reception 
given  its  members  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  August  4th,  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald,  and  also  of  the  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  Halifax,  for  refreshments  during  Wednesday  excursion. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

J.  Coyle  Brown,  Inspector  of  schools,  Peterboro,  g^ive  notice  that 
he  would  move  the  following  resolutions  at  the  next  Convention  : — 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  I 
shall  move  that  c  be  generally  called  he;  that  g  be  generally  called  ge 
(as  in  geese);  that  h  be  called  he ;  that  w  be  called  woo ;  y,  yi ;  and  z, 
ze..  Also  that  appropriate  names  be  given  to  oo,  au  and  aw,  ou  and 
ow,  oi  and  oy ;  and  that  ch  be  called  che  (as  in  cheese);  ph,/(g  (as  in 
phenix) ;  qu,  hwe  (as  in  queen) ;  sh,  she  (as  in  sheep) ;  th,  the  (as  in 
theme),  and  the  (as  in  these);  wh, /iire  (as  in  wheel);  ck,  cA:  (as  in 
deck) ;  gh,  af  (n^  in  laugh) ;  ng,  eng  (as  in  length)  ;  and  tch,  etch  (as  in 
fetch). 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Duties 
of  Universities  to  the  Community  and  to  Educational  Institutions." 

In  the  absence  of  William  Houston,  M.  A.,  his  paper  on  "The 
Teaching  of  History,"  was  read  by  title. 

A  paper  on  "  Science  Teaching  in  Primary  Schools,"  by  Prof  H. 
Montgomery,  M.  A.,  was  read  by  title. 

The  President  reminded  the  sections  that  it  was  their  duty  before 
final  adjournment  to  elect  their  officers  for  next  convention. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Goggin  and  G.  U.  Hay,  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  unanimously : — 

Resolved, — That  this  Association  recommend  that  in  the  engage^ 
ment  of  teachers,  good  character,  graceful  manners,  broad  and  accurate 
schohirship,  and  professional  skill  determine  the  selection,  rather  than 
considerations  of  low  salary. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Kirkland,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented 
to  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay. 

A.  McKAY, 

Secretary, 
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APPENDIX  F. 


The  New  York  Flan  for  UDiversity  Extension  in  Agrieaiture. 


(From  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  1897,  page  283.) 

In  1894  the  le^^islature  of  New  York  passed  a  bill  out  of  which 
has  grown  a  movement  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education,  which  bids 
fair  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression,  especially  upon  the  common 
schools.  The  Nixon  bill,  as  it  is  popularly  callecl,  grew  out  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  certain  persons  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  to  have 
the  experiment  station  connected  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Cornell  University  undertake  some  co-operative  experiments  in  their 
vineyards.  As  finally  passed,  the  act  gave  $8,000  to  the  station' 
"  for  the  purpose  of  horticultural  experiments,  invei»tigatioD.s,  instruc- 
tion, and  information  in  western  New  York/*  The  work  was  organized 
under  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  consisted  of  investigations  in  horticul- 
ture, plant  diseases,  and  entomolg}' ;  teaching  by  means  of  itinerant 
schools  and  lectures,  and  the  puV)lication  of  bulletins  of  information. 
So  successful  was  the  first  year's  operations  that  the  appropriation 
was  increased  to  Jl 6,000  for  the  next  two  years.  The  educational 
features  of  the  enterprise  were  exten<led,  with  the  efiect  that  the 
legislature  of  1897  made  an  appropriation  of  825,000  for  "the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  State,"  and  put  this  in  charge 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  instead  of  the  experiment  .station.  The 
work  now  in  progress  is  much  wider  in  scope  and  more  thoroughly 
organized  than  that  hitherto  attempted.  It  retains,  however,  the  main 
features  of  the  previous  enterprise.     These  are  : 

(1.)  The  itinerant  or  local  experiment  as  a  means  of  teaching. 

(2.)  The  readable  expository  bulletin. 

(3.)  Itinerant  school. 

(4.)  Elementary  nature  teaching  in  the  rural  school. 

(5.)  Instruction  by  means  of  correspondence  and  reading  courses. 

Several  hundred  simple  field  experiuients  with  fertilizers,  potatoes, 
and  sui^ar  beets  have  been  conducted  the  past  season  in  different  parts 
of  the  States.  Several  bulletins,  with  numerous  illustrations,  have 
been  widely  circulated.  Numerous  itinerant  schools  have  heeo 
hehl.  "  These  are  meetings  which  last  two  or  more  days,  at  which 
time  certain  instructors  take  up  definite  lines  of  instruction,  giving  by 
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far  the  greater  part  of  their  attention  to  underlying  principles  and 
not  to  mere  facts  or  methods."  The  attempt  to  intrnduce  nature 
teaching  into  the  rural  schools  has  aroused  much  popular  interest. 
The  purpose  and  method  of  this  work  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  a 
recent  bulletin  and  are  here  summarized.  It  was  conceived  that  the 
fundamental  difficulty  with  our  agricultural  condition  was  that  there 
was  no  attempt  to  instruct  the  children  in  matters  which  will  awaken 
an  interest  in  country  life,  and  therefore  that  the  place  in  which  to 
begin  to  correct  the  agricultural  status  was  with  the  children  and  the 
rural  schools.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  what  should  be  done 
many  rural  and  village  schools  were  visited  during  the  past  year  and 
simple  lessons  were  given  on  natural  objects.  The  result  was  that  all 
the  instructors  were  impres.sed  with  the  readiness  with  which  the 
children  imbibed  the  information,  their  keen  desire  for  it  and  appre- 
ciation of  it,  and  the  almost  universal  interest  which  teachers  took 
in  this  kind  of  work.  It  was  clear  that  the  greatest  good  which  could 
be  rendered  to  the  agricultural  communities  was  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  nature  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  children.  In  order  to 
facilitate  teaching  in  this  direction,  leaflets  were  issued  to  show 
teachers  how  nature  study  may  be  presented  to  the  pupils,  and  these 
have  been  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  educators,  and 
many  others  who  have  examined  them. 


The  outgrowth  of  this  work  with  the  schools  is  that  it  seems 
certain  that  the  best  way  in  which  to  reach  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers  is  by  short  and  sharp  observations  upon  plants,  insects,  and 
other  natural  objects,  and  not  by  means  of  definite  lectures  of  stated 
lengths.  This  work  has  already  been  presented  to  the  teachers  at 
some  of  their  institutes,  where  it  has  also  met  with  favor,  and  it  has 
received  the  commendation  ot  the  .superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  other  persons  in  authority.  So  far  as  the  present  outlook  is 
concerned  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  believe  that 
this  movement,  directed  toward  the  young  people  of  the  rural  com- 
munities, is  the  most  important  one  which  has  developed  in  agriculture 
since  the  consummation  of  the  experiment-station  idea. 

In.struction  by  means  of  correspondence  has  been  an  outgrowth  of 
the  last  year.  There  were  about  1,600  readers  upon  the  lists  at  the 
close  of  the  first  three  months.  It  is  the  plan  in  this  reading  course 
to  set  the  farmers  to  reading  upon  certain  definite  subjects,  and  then 
to  make  them  think  upon  those  subjects  by  periodical  questioning. 

Some  months  ago  the  College  of  Agriculture  had  enrolled  under 
the  head  of  "University  extension  work"  15,000  pupils  and  10,000 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  16,000  young  farmers.  The  pupils 
and  farmers  receive  guidance  by  means  of  printed  ciicnlars,  and  the 
farmers  report  progress  and  difliculties  upon  special  blanks,  which  are 
furnished.  Six  instructors  are  employed  throughout  the  State  in 
conducting  university  extension  work,  and  special  teachers  are 
employed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires.  These  instructors 
meet  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils 
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and  at  teachers*  associations  and  institutes  for  the  piirpr>se  of 
ilhistritinor  niiethods  for  teachini^  nature  studies  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  agriculture.  The  leaflets  furnished  serve  as  texts  for  the 
subjects  taught. 

The  result  of  pushing  this  educational  motive  into  the  rural 
communities  has  been  a  most  decided  waking  up  of  those  communities, 
which,  even  if  the  work  were  to  stop  at  the  present  time,  will  continue 
to  exert  an  influence  fen*  a  generation  and  more. 

All  this  work  has  been  experimental — an  attempt  to  discover  the 
best  method  of  teaching  the  people  in  agriculture.     The   prom'>ters  of 
this  movement  believe  that  the  most  oflicient  means  of  elevatinij  the 
ideals  and  practice    of    the    rural    communities    are    as  follows,    in 
approximately    the    order    of     fundamental    importance:     (1)     The 
establishment  of  nature  study  or  object-lesson  studv,  combined   with 
fleld  walks  and  incidental  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Lvm  practice, 
in  the  rural  schools  ;  (2)  the  establishment  of  correspondence  instruc- 
tion   in     connection     with    reading    courses,  binding    together    the 
university,  the  rural  schools,  and  all  rural  literary  or  social  societies; 
^3)  itinerant  or  local  experiment  and  investigation,  made   chiefly  as 
object  lessons  to    farmers,    and    not    for    the    purpose,  primarily,  of 
discovering  scientific    facts;  (4)  the  publication  of  reading  bulletins 
which  shall  inspire  a  quickened  appreciation  of  rural  life,  and   which 
may  be  usecl  as  texts  in  rural  societies  anrl  in  the  reading  courses,  and 
which   shall  prepare  the  way  for  the  reading  of  the    more   extended 
literature  in  books;  (5)  the  sending  out  of  special  agents  as  lecturers 
or  teachers,    or  as  investigators  of    spacial    local    difiiculties    or    as 
itiu'^raot  instructor-*  in    the  norm  il   sch')ols  and   before  the   training 
<5lasses  of  the  teachers'  institutes  ;  (6)  the  itinerant  agricultural  school, 
which    shall     ba  e(juippc3d  with    the  very  best    teachers,  an«l  which 
shall    be  given  as    rewards  to    the    most   intelligent    and   energetic 
communities. 

Nature  Teaching  in  the  Rural  School. 

There  are  many  interesting  points  in  the  scheme  of  university 
extension  work  for  agriculture  thus  outlined,  but  particular  attention 
shouM  be  given  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  introduction 
oi:  nature  teachintj;  in  the  common  schools.  ITor  more  than  a  hundred 
3'ears  schemes  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools 
have  from  tiuie  to  time  been  put  forward  and  have  attracted  more 
or  less  public  notice.  None  of  them,  however,  has  been  found 
practicable.  That  is  largely  because  they  have  ignored  the  conditions 
■existing  in  our  common  schools,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
with  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  deal.  The  great 
object  of  teaching  agriculture  in  school  courses  must  ever  be  to 
ac()uaint  students  with  the  principles  on  which  soun^l  practice  should 
be  based,  and  show  the  direction  in  which  agricultural  projifress  is 
going.  Tile  art  of  agriculture  is  best  learned  on  the  farm.  That  is 
the  phvce  where  the  boy  learns  how   to  plow,  plant  and  reap,  and  how 
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to  feed  and  care  for  stock.  It  is  true  that  at  an  acrricultural  college 
or  other  school  where  the  farmer's  boy  may  reside  for  a  considerable 
period  he  may  learn  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  thcvse  tilings  than 
on  his  father's  farm,  but  what  chance  is  there  that  he  can  ever  learn 
such  things  as  a  child  in  a  common  rural  school  where  most  of  his 
time  must  necessarily  be  given  to  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a  general 
education  ?  If  he  is  to  be  taught  agriculture  at  all  in  the  common 
school,  the  course  must  CDnsist  very  largely  of  the  principles  under- 
lying agricultural  practice,  that  is,  he  must  be  taught  why  he  plants 
and  plows  and  reaps  in  one  way  rather  than  another,  and  what  laws 
of  nature  he  violates  in  the  bad  management  of  his  crops,  stock,  or 
dairy,  and  the  penalties  which  will  sui-ely  result.  But  agricultural 
principles  are  complex  affairs,  having  their  foundation  in  several 
sciences  arid  only  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  most  advanced 
investigators.  They  are  matters  which  the  nature  mind  may  profitably 
consider,  but  whieh  are  out  of  place  in  elementary  schools.  For  thia 
reason  most  of  the  experiments  in  teaching  agriculture  in  the  lower 
schools  have  proved  failures.  It  is  true  that  something  has  been  done 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  only  here  and  there  where  unusually  gifted 
teachers  have  been  found  that  even  a  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained.  In  our  rural  elementary  schools  there  is  much  less  prospect 
that  any  useful  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done. 

Nature  Teaching  Should  be  Introduced  in  Common  Schc  ols. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  of  '*  nature  teaching," 
as  propo.sed  by  Cornell  University,  may  prove  a  grand  success  and  be 
of  very  great  benefit  to  farmers' children.  The  element  of  education 
which  is  at  present  most  lacking  in  our  common  schools  is  the  training 
of  the  powers  of  observation.  The  children  need  above  all  things 
else  to  be  taught  to  observe  carefully  and  correctly  and  to  state  their 
observations  in  clear  and  terse  language.  The  ordinary  child,  whether 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  town,  actually  sees  comparatively  little  in  the 
world  about  him.  The  wonders  of  the  trees  and  plants  in  park  or 
meadow,  of  birds  and  insects  flying  about  the  house,  float  like  a 
shadowy  vision  before  his  eyes.  *'  Seeing,  he  sees  not."  He  needs  a 
teacher  who  can  open  his  eyes  and  fix  his  mind  on  the  realities  among 
which  his  daily  life  is  passed.  This  accurate  observation  of  natural 
objects  and  facts  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  scientific  attainments 
can  rest.  The  scientist  is  chiefly  a  man  who  sees  better  than  his 
fellow  men.  But  it  is  also  a  great  help  in  practical  life.  Many 
farmers  acquire  much  of  this  power  l:>y  their  own  unaided  efforts. 
And  these  are  the  vary  men  who  most  regret  that  they  did  not  have 
in  early  life  the  help  of  a  trained  teacher.  The  farmer's  child  lives 
where  he  has  the  best  opportunity  for  such  training.  It  would  benefit 
him  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  it  would  add  an  interest  to  his  life 
would  do  much  to  wean  him  from  a  desire  to  leave  the  farm  for  the 
turmoil  and  uncertain  strnggh»s  of  the  town.  With  proper  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  normal  and  other  schools,  it  would  be 
entirely  feasible  to  have  this  nature  teaching  in  all  our  common 
schools  within  a  few  years.     It  is  such  teaching   that  the  child    mind 
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craves.  With  it  the  school  becomes  a  delightful  place  and  the  teacher 
an  anirrel  of  lij^ht,  The  leaflets  which  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Cornell  University  is  issuincr  show  how  vitally  this  nature  teaching 
may  be  made  to  a  fleet  aj^ricultiire,  though  it  is  not  in  itself  the 
teachinjj  of  atrriculture.  In  one  leaflet  the  teacher  is  instructed  to 
have  the  children  plant  squ^ish  seeds,  dig  some  of  them  up  at  inter- 
vales to  learn  how  the  seeds  germinate,  and  watch  what  happens  to 
the  little  plants  as  they  push  their  way  up  through  the  soil  and  unfold 
their  stems  and  leaves  in  the  air.  Four  apple  twigs  form  the  subject 
of  some  other  lessons,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  a  child  can  learn 
about  the  way  trees  jrrow  from  simple  materials.  At  another  time 
the  children  are  cncouraf^ed  to  plant  littla  gardens  and  carefully  watch 
some  of  the  things  which  grow  in  them.  Or  they  study  some  insect 
which  preys  upon  fruit  or  make  collections  of  the  insects  about  their 
hon»es,  or  watch  them  to  see  whether  they  are  doing  things  good  or 
bad  fur  the  farmer. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  a  child  who  is  thus  taught  will  soon  begin  to 
see  a  new  value  and  dignity  in  farm  life,  and  to  be  less  envious  of  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  shut  up  within  the  narrow  confines  of  city  streets 
most  of  the  year  ?  And  if  the  farmer's  boy  learns  how  to  accurately 
observe  the  processes  of  nature  with  which  farm  practice  deals,  and 
the  foes  with  which  agriculture  has  to  contend,  are  not  the  chances 
vastly  incroised  that  he  will  be  successful  in  managing  nature  so  as 
to  get  the  greatest  favors  from  this  coy  mistress  of  his  life  and 
fortune  ? 

HiGu-ScHooL  Courses   in  Agriculture. 

With  nature  teaching  in  our  common  schools  and  training  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  in  our  colleges,  there  would  yet  remain  one 
vacant  place  in  our  scheme  for  a  system  of  agricultural  education 
suited  to  the  varied  needs  of  all  our  people.  Between  the  college  and 
the  common  school  is  the  high  school,  normal  school,  or  academy. 
Large  numbers  of  farmers'  boys  and  girls  go  to  these  schools,  com- 
monly located  near  their  homes,  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  longer 
and  more  expensive  college  courses.  Surely  some  provi.sion  for 
agricultural  instruction  ought  to  be  m*ide  in  such  schools.  Thus  far 
only  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  provide 
agricultural  instruction  of  the  high-school  grade.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  receive  students  directly  from  the 
common  schools,  but  the  constant  tendency  is  to  raise  the  grade  of 
instruction  in  these  institutions  to  a  college  basis  and,  under  any 
conditions,  they  very  imperfectly  perform  the  duties  of  secondary 
schools  of  a;j^riculture.  The  University  of  Minnesota  has  in  recent 
years  niaintaine«l  a  school  of  agriculture  (see  PI.  II),  in  which 
instruction  in  agriculture  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  given  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been  successfully  imparted.  This  school 
has  proved  quite  popular.  Some  300  students  were  in  attendance 
last  year,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  ofler  courses  for  girls  as 
well  as  boys.     The  State  of  Alabama  has  recently  provided   for  the 
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maintenance  of  a  school  of  agriculture  of  secondary  grade  in  each  of 
the  nine  Congressional  districts  of  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  such  special  schook  of  ngriculture  of 
high-school  grade  is  greatly  to  be  commended.  One  of  the  best  effects 
of  such  schools  at  the  present  time  is  to  show  the  people  what 
distinctions  should  be  drawn  between  colleges  and  high  schools  for 
agricultural  education.  By  the  separation  of  these  grades  of  instruc- 
tion the  colleges  will  be  enabled  to  do  their  proper  work  more 
efficiently,  and  better  opportunities  will  be  secured  for  those  students 
whose  previous  training  only  fits  them  for  high  school  work  in 
agriculture.  Bpt  it  is  not  believed  that  the  special  agricultural  high 
schools  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  farmers  for  agricultural 
instruction  of  this  grade.  Any  school  so  distant  from  the  farmer's 
home  as  to  necessitate  long  journeys,  and  residence  at  the  school  for 
two  or  more  years  must  necessarily  be  too  expensive  for  most  of  the 
farmers'  children,  especially  after  they  have  reached  an  age  when 
their  services  may  be  more  or  less  utilized  on  the  farm.  What  is 
needed  is  courses  in  acjriculture  in  numerous  schools  to  which  farmers' 
children  resort,  near  their  homes,  to  "  finish  "  their  education  after 
they  are  through  with  the  common  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  some  such  plan  as  the  following  would  be 
practicable  and  beneficial  for  a  large  number  of  schools  and  students  : 
Many  of  the  rural  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  academies,  (that 
is  any  schools  of  higher  grade  than  the  common  or  districts  schools) 
now  employ  at  least  one  teacher  qualified  to  give  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  one  or  more  natural  sciences.  As  compared  with  the  more 
thorough  courses  given  in  the  colleges  the  instruction  in  may  branches, 
such  as  rhetoric,  history,  botany,  and  chemistry,  which  is  given  in 
the  high  schools,  consists  of  an  outline  or  skeleton  course,  presenting 
in  a  systematic  way  the  main  features  of  the  science.  In  this  way 
the  pupil  learns  some  of  the  most  important  principles  and,  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  gets  an  idea  of  the  course  and  tendency  of  modern 
progess  in  these  lines  of  knowledge.  This  may  form  the  basis  for  more 
thorough  training  afterwards,  but  even  if  it  goes  no  further  than  the 
high  school,  the  mental  horizon  of  the  student  has  at  least  been 
broadened  for  all  his  life,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  prove  a 
more  progressive  and  successful  man  than  if  he  had  confined  his 
education  to  the  common  school. 

Now,  what  is  being  already  done  in  other  subjects  in  the  high 
scbaols,  may  easily  be  done  in  agriculture.  When  a  teacher  of  Natural 
Science  is  being  selected  for  such  a  school,  located  in  or  near  a  rural 
community,  let  one  requisite  be  that  he  shall  have  had  training  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  preferably  at  an  agricultural  college. 
Such  a  teacher  will  be  able  to  offer,  it  may  be  as  an  optional  study, 
an  outline  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  The  far- 
mer*8  boy  or  girl  may  then  take  this  course  in  agriculture  in  connection 
with  other  courses  at  the  high  school  without  going  far  or  long  from 
home.     If  he  has  had  nature  teaching  in  the  common  school  he  will  be 
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all  the  better  prepared  for  this  secondary  course  in  agriculture,  and  the 
more  practice  be  has  had  on  the  farm  the  better  able  he  is  likely  to  bo 
to  appreciate  and  profit  by  a  systematic  course  in  agriculture  in  the  high 
school.  It  is  of  course  not  pretended  that  this  outline  course  can  take 
the  place  of  the  longer  and  more  thorough  courses  at  college  and  special 
schools  of  agriculture,  but  it  will  be  far  better  than  no  course  at  all.  It 
will  open  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  wonderful  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  agricultural  science  and  practice.  It  will  enable  him  to  take 
more  thorough  advantage  of  the  information  furnished  through  books, 
bulletins  of  experiment  stations,  farmers'  institutes,  home  reading, 
clubs,  etc.  It  will  come  to  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  is  making 
choice  of  his  life  occi\pation,  and  it  is  believed  it  wilPbe  a  powerful 
incentive  to  keep  those  boys  on  the  farm  who  are  fitted  to  get  the  most 
in  every  way  out  of  a  farmer's  life. 

Conclusion. 

In  1896,  out  of  a  total  population  of  some  70,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  16,000,000  young  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, of  whom  three-fourths,  or  12,000,000,  were  in  places  of  less  than 
8,000  inhabitants.  In  schools  having  secondary  grades,  that  is,  high 
schools,  normal  schools  and  academies,  it  is  estimated  from  somewhat 
imperfect .  statistics,  that  there  were  600,000  pupils  in  7000  schools. 
Probably  400,000  of  these  secondary-school  students  were  in  5,000 
schools,  located  in  places  having  less  than  8,000  inhabitants.  If  agri- 
culture could  be  generally  taught  in  schools  of  secondary  grade,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  effect  would  be  widespread.  How  much  more  widely 
such  instruction  might  be  diffused  than  it  is  at  present  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  1897  there  were  in  all  only  64  colleges  having 
courses  in  agriculture,  which  were  taken  by  3,930  students. 

It  is  evident  we  are  making  much  progress  in  devising  and  carrying 
out  wise  plans  for  the  education  of  the  farmer.  With  nature  teaching 
in  the  common  schools,  high  and  normal  school  courses  in  agriculture^ 
colleges  of  agriculture,  experiment  stations,  farmers'  institutes,  home 
reading  circles,  and  the  agricultural  press,  the  larmer  would  have  a  quite 
complete  system  of  education  in  his  art.  This  would  bring  agriculture 
well  into  line  with  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
of  our  day,  which  owe  so  much  to  technical  education,  and  would 
greatly  help  to  take  away  from  agriculture  the  reproach  of  being  a 
"  belated  industry." 
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The  English  Edueation  Bepopt. 


(From  the  report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Comnriittee  of   Her  Majesty's  Privy   Council  on 

Education,  for  the  yea    1897,  page  xii,  et  seq.) 

Country  Schools. 

In  the  course  of  recent  discussions,  the  difference  in  the  position  and 
needs  of  town  and  country  schools  has  become  more  generally  realized 
than  before.  Alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration  and  curri- 
culum, the  difficulties  affecting  rural  schools  are  unlike  those  which 
press  upon  schools  in  many  urban  districts,  and  especially  upon  those 
which  are  situated  in  the  larger  centres  of  population.  Some  of  the 
reluctance  shown  in  various  agricultural  neighborhoods  to  raise  the  ad- 
mittedly low  level  of  many  of  our  rural  schools  may  be  traced  to  a 
conviction  more  widely  felt  than  actually  expressed,  that  country 
schools  should  do  more  to  interest  country  children  in  country  life. 

Much  more  might  be  done  in  this  direction  than  is  hitherto  been 
accomplished,  and  we  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  growth  of 
interest  in  the  question  during  recent  years.  The  subject  is  one  of 
national  importance  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  so  many  of  the  more 
promising  youths  to  leave  the  country  for  the  town.  It  raises,  how- 
ever, social  and  economic  issues,  as  well  as  those  which  are  educational 
in  the  narrower  sense.  Mere  changes  in  school  curricula  cannot 
reverse  great  economic  tendencies.  The  allurements  of  higher  money 
wages  and  the  desire  for  the  freedom  from  old  restraints,  and  for  the 
excitement  which  town  life  affords,  are  forces  which  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail over  any  obstacles  short  of  some  great  change  in  the  ideals  of  life, 
and  this  it  does  not  lie  solely  within  the  power  of  the  school  to 
produce. 

Influence  of  the  Teacher. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  and  of  school  life  can  do  much  to  coiTect  the  false  ideas  and 
exaggerated  notions  which  sometimes  play  a  large  part  in  determining 
the  ambitions  of  the  rising  generation.  Just  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 
attempt  to  keep  the  latter  in  the  country  by  trying  to  withhold  from 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  advantageous  opportunities  which  may  be 
open  to  them  elsewhere,  similarly  is  it  mischievous  if  the  bias  of  the 
teacher  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  such  as  to  cause  them  to  paint 
in  falsely  attractive  colors  the  pleasures  of  town  life,  and  thus  to  foster 
discontent  with  rural  surroundings,  without  giving  the  children  the  kind 
of  knowledge  and  power  which  enables  them  to  appreciate  what  is  good 
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in  those  surroundings  and  to  improve  what  is  remediably  bad  in  them. 
A  country  school  fails  if  it  misses  the  opportunity  of  showing  its  schol- 
ars how  much  skill  and  knowledge  underly  the  operations  familiar  to 
them  in  thier  daily  life,  and  of  teaching  them  to  feel  pride  in  practical 
work  well  done,  and  intellectual  interest  in  the  principles  involved  in 
doing  it. 

Book  Agricultuke,  &c.,  versus  Oiuect  Teaching. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  secured  by  means  of  a  purely  bookish 
education,  which  is  far  from  being  the  best  training  for  any  one,  and 
least  of  all  fot  those  who  will  live  by  handicraft  and  non-literary  pur- 
suits. Unfortunately,  a  mechanical  form  of  bookish  instruction  is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  teaching.  It  calls  for  the  least  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  it  requires  the  smallest  outlay  of  funds  or  trouble  on 
the  necessary  apparatus.  Consequently  it  tends  to  prevail  in  inferior 
schools  staffed  by  inferior  teachers.  Ot  all  kinds  of  education  it  is  the 
least  fruitful  of  permanent  good.  But  nowhere  is  its  influence  more 
obviously  mischievous  than  in  a  rural  school.  It  is  specially  wasteful 
of  the  means  of  educational  discipline  which  are  most  appropriate  to 
country  life.  In  all  schools  for  young  children,  but  particularly  in 
rural  schools,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  kind  of  teaching  which  dead- 
ens the  play  of  natural  interests  by  the  too  exclusive  use  of  verbal 
discipline.  Training  in  the  exact  and  logical  use  of  language  is  a 
necessary  and  valuable  part  of  education,  and  if  wisely  appl  ed,  has  a 
moral  as  an  intellectual  influence.  But  it  is  mischievous  to  identify 
the  chief  aim  of  education  not  with  a  knowledge  of  things  in  them- 
selves, but  with  a  mechanical  and  often  fleeting  knowledge  of  the 
literary  expressions  for  the  things.  The  aim  should  be  not  to  produce 
multitudes  of  clerks  but  multitudes  of  good  craftsmen.  The  tradition  of 
the  school  should  be  to  make  the  scholars  not  despise  labor  but  honor 
it,  and  asj)ire  to  become  master  craftsmen  instead  of  regarding  handi- 
craft as  something  socially  inferior  to  unskilled  service  m  shop  or  office. 
Public  feeling  on  these  questions  depends  much  more  than  is  generally 
realized  on  the  mental  attitude  encouraged  in  the  schools.  Mechanical 
teaching  and  the  suggestion  of  false  ideals  of  life  may  deprive  the 
school  of  moit  of  its  possible  usefulness,  and  the  nation  of  its  best  and 
natural  source  of  a  higher  level  of  industrial  and  agricultuml  efficiency. 

The  Aim  of  the  School. 

If  the  M'iinol  aims,  and  the  country  school  has  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  so  doing,  at  quickening  and  training  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren in  natural  objects ;  at  giving  them  alertness  of  mind  and  accuracy 
of  ob.servaticm ;  at  stimulating  their  intelligent  curiosity  as  to  the  causes 
of  things  ;  at  guiding  them  to  find  out  things  for  themselves;  at  practising 
the  hand  as  well  as  the  memory;  and  at  teaching  them  to  acquire  skill  in 
the  use,  not  of  the  j>en  only,  but  of  the  brush,  j)encil  and  knife ;  at  dis- 
ciplining their  reasoning  powers,  and  guiding  them  to  a  {lerception  of 
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the  principles  underlying  practice,  and  at  fostering  in  them  a  sense  of 
reverence  for  nature,  it  would  be  the  more  likely  to  succeed  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  stable  and  upright  character  and  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  principle.  It  will  quicken  the 
aptitude  for  self  education,  and  give  the  best  starting  point,  not  only  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  scholars,  but  to  those  endowed  with  the  excep- 
tional faculties  which,  in  the  public  interests,  deserve  further  opportun- 
ities of  higher  culture. 

The  Country  Teacher. 

Eural  school  work,  rightly  understood,  is  not  a  pale  imitation  of 
town  school  work.  Tt  has  its  own  difficulties  and  its  own  opportunities 
which  a  teacher  must  be  specially  trained  to  combat  and  to  use.  It  is 
specially  desirable  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  secure  the 
comfort  of  the  country  teachers  and  to  make  their  life  healthy,  self 
respecting  and  attractive.  There  is  need  for  the  country  teacher  to 
have  in  a  special  degree  strong  and  personal  interest  in  the  duties  of  his 
calling,  as  he  will  be  deprived  of  many  of  the  incentives  to  self  im- 
provement which  constant  association  with  his  fellow  teachers  would 
furnish  under  the  more  competitive  conditions  of  town  life.  There  is 
reason,  therefore,  for  the  country  teacher  to  be  given 

A  Preparatory  Education 

Not  one  whit  less  liberal  than  that  enjoyed  by  those  whose  duties 
will  lie  in  the  .town.  But,  through  book  knowledge  is  indispensable  to 
him,  partly  because  the  country  teacher  has  to  give  instruction  single- 
handed  in  many  subjects,  partly  because  he  must  be  able  to  recognize 
and  help  forward  any  scholar  of  literary  talent,  partly  because  in  his 
comparatively  solitary  life  he  will  specially  need  the  solace  and  stimu- 
lus of  books,  partly  because  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  naturally 
fitted  to  associate  with  those  of  his  neighbors  who  are  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  village,  yet  book  knowledge  alone  is  not  the  chief  or 
by  any  means  the  most  necessary  qualification  for  his  post.  He  should 
be  himself 

A  Lover  of  the  Country, 

Keenly  interested  in  rural  pursuits,  in  full  sympathy  with  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  callings,  and  naturally  inclined  to  some  scientific 
or  pmctical  study  for  which  the  country  provides  frequent  opportunities 
and  the  best  material.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  man  or  woman, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  country  school  may  do  educational  work 
of  the  highest  merit.  In  their  hands,  the  curriculum  of  the  school  takes 
its  appropriate  form.  There  is  clo»er  sympathy  between  the  school  and 
the  natural  life  of  the  village.  There  is  less  dissonance  between  their 
ideals,  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  high  purpose,  but  through  the  ])atient 
deepening  of  interest  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  rural  life.     Were  such 
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Bchdols  nioi'e  <ioniinr>n,  mid  were  it  more  generally  realized  that  achoal  and 
home  must  work  together,  and  that  the  work  done  in  the  sohool  rooni  or 
for  the  teacher  ia  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  a  bay's  or  girl's  real 
education,  it  is  pi-obahlc  that  the  unwilUngoess  to  admit  the  importHnoe 
of  educational  diiims,  which  still  shows  itself  in  some  ftgricultiiral  dis- 
tricts would  more  miicfcly  abate. 
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PART    I. 


GENERAL  REPORT,  1899 


ANNUAL   REPORT 

ON    THE 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA   SCOTIA. 


1898-99. 


To  His  Honor  Sir  Malachy  Bowes  Daly,  K.  C.  M.  G., 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  : 

May  it  Please  your  Honor, — 

I  beg.  in  accordance  with  the  Jaw,  to  subniit  iny  Annual  Report  on 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended  31st 
July,  1899. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  annual  report,  I  submit 
as  supplementary,  the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public  school 
trustees  in  the  Province.  They  contain,  among  other  information,  the 
names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the  amounts  of  the 
provincial  grant  paid  each,  the  amounts  of  the  county  fund  paid  each 
section;  the  names  and  classes  of  the  teachers  licensed  and  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the  names  and  standing  of  those  who 
obtained  "  pass  "  certificates  of  the  four  Provincial  high  school  grades, 
the  Provincial  examination  question  papers,  the  courses  of  study  for 
various  kinds  of  schools,  and  the  latest  amendments  of  the  school  law. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  number  of  schools  increased  from  2,385  to  2,390.  The  sections 
without  school  were  146 — as  against  124  last  year  which  was  the  best 
on  record.  The  increase  of  sections  without  school  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Cape  Breton,  and  was  due 
entirely,  probably,  to  the  cessation  of  the  granting  of  "  permissive  " 
licenses.  That  this  most  desirable  change  has  been  effected  without 
any  more  serious  consequences  is  very  satisfactory  ;  especially  when 
it  is  known  that  in  1897  and  1896  the  sections  without  school  were 
respectively  153  and  171,  although  "permissive"  licenses  were  then 
being  granted. 

To  the  sankc  cause  the  decrease  in  the  annual  enrolment  from 
101,203  to  100,617  may  be  due.  The  decreased  attendance  is  con- 
fined to  the  first  seven  grades,  as  the  attendance  in  the  eighth  grade 
increased  by  301,  and  in  the  high  school  grades  (IX  to  XII)  by  451. 
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While  the  number  of  flchools  increased  by  5,  the  average  time'  of 
session  of  all  the  schools  rose  from  199.9  to  202.3  days  durin^r  the 
year.  This  indicates  that  schools  open  for  only  a  short  period  of  the 
year  are  becoming  very  few. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  these  2,390  schools  diminished 
from  2,510  to  2,494,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  which  means 
that  the  schools  are  improving  with  respect  to  the  number  of  changes 
in  the  teaching  staf}'  made  within  the  school  year. 

The  number  of  Normal  School  trained  teachers  employed  rose 
from  798  to  840,  which  shows  that  the  legislation  of  1893  is  still 
active  in  evolving  a  trained  profession.  The  annual  numbers  from 
this  date  are  as  follows:  403.  499,  616,  690,  752,  798,  and  840. 
One-third  of  our  teachers  have  now  passed  through  the  Normal  School. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  for  untrained  teachers  has  also  been 
definitely  raised  from  the  first  day  of  1899,  as  was  foreshadowed  in  my 
previous  report,  without  any  injury  to  the  supply  of  teachers,  which 
might  have  been  expected  during  the  first  year  of  its  action. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  assessment  on  the  school  sections 
was  less  than  the  previous  year  by  about  S2o,00O.  Over  816,000  less 
w^as  required  for  building  and  repairs.  It  is  a  good  sign  to  find  that 
this  economy  did  not  affect  injuriously  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  for 
which  over  $15,000  more  was  voted  than  last  year. 

The  number  of  low  class  teachers  diminished.  There  were  26 
less  male  and  40  less  female  teachers  of  class  D  (provisional).  As  a 
consequence  the  average  salary  of  class  D  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  increased,  the  former  by  nearly  $9.00. 

The  average  salary  of  class  A  teachers  diminished  on  account  of 
their  increase  in  number,  and  the  necessity  of  their  accepting  positions 
in  the  more  elementary  schools. 

The  average  salary  of  class  6  male  teachers  remains  nearly  as  last 
year,  while  that  of  female  teachers  increased  by  nearly  $17  00. 

Class  C  male  fell  $25  on  the  average,  while  class  C  female 
rose  $5.49. 

The  Teachers'  Licenses  granted  each  year,  from  1893  to  1899,  were 
as  follows  :— 218,  250,  365,  513,  571,  753,  and  796. 

The  advance  in  High  School  work  for  the  series  of  eight  years 
beginning  lb92,  as  indicated  by  the  number  passing  the  grade  applied 
for  at  the  Provincial  examinations,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Ykahs  1892.  IWKi.  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Examined....    1432     1506     1922     2399     2517     2917     3304     3377 
Passed 175       598       760       684     1313       957     1229     1571 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  continues  to  improve  in  efficiency, 
although  the  accommodation  for  practical  scientific  training  has 
become  altogether  too  narrow.     The  science  building,  the  plans  and 
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specifications  of  which  are  now  ready,  will  give  the  desired  accommoda- 
tion, and  will  make,  it  is  hoped,  this,  the  most  necessary  of  our  public 
institutions,  one  of  the  most  appreciated. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 


1. — Sections. 


1898. 


School  Sections  in  Province 1874 

Sections  without  school 124 


1899.      Decrease.    Increase. 

1881        7 

146        ....  22 


2.— Schools. 

Schools  in  operation 2385 

session,  50  days  or  under 10 

50  to  100  days 48 

100  to  150     "'    123 

150  to  200     "     286 

"  200(and  less  than  full  term)  914 

"  full  term 1004 

Average  days  in  Session 199.9 
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3. — Teachers. 

Number  of  Teachers 2510  2494 

Normal  trained  . .   798  840 

Class  A,  Male    58  62 

A,  Female 12  17 

B,  Male 150  135 

B,  Female 250  253 

C,  Male 194  193 

C,  Female 796  761 

D,  Male 212  204 

D,  Female 839  869 

Total  Male  Teachers 614  594 

"      Female  Teachers 1896  1900 

New  Teachers 417  373 

Teachers,  service  1  year  or  under 563  572 

1  to  2  years 284  306 

2  to  3  years 223  250 

3  to  4  years 195  189 

4  to  5  years 201  160 

5  to  7  years 320  299 

7  to  10  years 248  255 

10  to  1 5  years 201  202 

15  to  20  years 135  129 

20  to  30  years 118  107 

30  and  over 22  25 

New  Licenses  issued  (all  classes) 753  796 
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4.— 

AlTENDANCE. 

1898. 

1899. 

Decrease.  Increase- 

Pupils  on  register,  Ist  quarter, 

81,209 

82.016 

807 

2nd 

90,230 

90,514 

....        284 

3rd 

95,106 

93,763 

l(54<t5       •  •  • . 

4th 

99,916 

100,623 

....       707 

Av.  Daily  Attend.  Ist 

57,469 

56,480 

989     

2nd 

54,246 

52,956 

1290     .... 

3rd 

56,789 

50,J)67 

5822     

4th 

€i 

54,356 

55,899 

....     1543 

Total  Days'  Attend,  for  year.  .11,525,835     11,359,379    164,456 

6. — Classification  of  Pupils. 


Total  in  High  Schools 


7123 


7574 


Total  in  Public  Schools 101,203 


Wrote  at  High  School  Exam . . 
Passed  in  Grades  written  for. 
Full    Academic    High    School 

Pupils    

Full  non-Academic  do.,  do ... . 
Partial  High  School  students. . 


3304 
1229 

1723 
3738 
1652 


100,617 

3377 
1571 

1761 
4034 
1779 


586 


•  •  •  • 


6. — Section  Statistics. 


Qrade  I  (and  Kindergarten)  . . 

18,929 

18,709 

220     , 

"      II 

13,128 

12.970 

158     , 

"      III 

12,532 

12,347 

185     , 

"      IV 

13,275 

13,087 

188     . 

•'      V 

11,007 

10,876 

131      , 

"      VI 

9015 

8814 

201     , 

"      VII 

9344 

9089 

255     , 

"     VIII 

6850 

7151 

•      •      •      • 

1037 

.... 
•  .  .  • 

301 

Total  in  Common  Schools. . . . 

4 

94,080 

93.043 

.  .  .  • 

Grade  IX 

4530 
1885 

4709 
2018 

179 

"      X 

133 

"      XI 

608 

736 

.... 

128 

"      XII 

100 

111 

.... 

11 

451 

• .  •  • 

73 
342 

28 
296 
127 


1898. 


Property  in  section. .  .$81,726,341 
School  property  in  sec.     1,502,711 
Vote  at  annual  meeting 
Buildinprs  and  repairs. 
Teachers'  salaries  .... 
Vols,  in  school  libraries 
Maps,  charts,  globes,&c. 
Scientific  app.  and  col. 
Total  lit.  and  scien.  app. 


473  104 
77.935 

368,567 

11,492 

7,317 

11,814 

42,754 


1809. 

$80,998,474 

1,639,158 

447,096 

61,819 

384,214 

12,443 

7,617 

12,841 

52,100 


Decreaw). 

$732,867 

'25,198 
16,116 


Increase. 

$136,447 


15.647 

951 

300 

1027 

9346 
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7. — Total  Expenditures. 

1898.                         1890                   Decrease.  Increase. 

Total  Provincial  Grant.   $    245,837       $   246,462  $     625 

Total  County  Funds  . .        119.869            120,082  213 

Total  Sec.  Assessment.        473,104  447,906  $25,198       


Total  Expenditure,  Pub. 

Education $  838,810        $  814,450       $24,360 


8.— Enrolment  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

1896.  1899.        Decrease.     Increase 

Total  annual  enrolment 101,203       100,617         586 

Daily  present  on  an  average  .  • . .      57,771         55,919       1852 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


9. — Total  Cost  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $8.28           $8.09  $0.19 

Daily  present  on  an  average  ....       14.51           14.57  . .  •  •       $0.06 

10. — Cost  to  (a)  Section,  (6)  County,  (c)  Province. 

(a)     Section  Assessment  per  pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $4.67           $4.45  $0.22 

Daily  present  on  an  average  ....          8.18              8.01  0.17 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


(6)     County  Assessment  per  pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment    $1.18  *        $1.19  .  •  • .  $0.01 

Daily  present  on  an  average  ....         2.07             2.14  ....  0.07 

(c)    Provincial  Grant  per  Pupil. 

In  annual  enrolment $2.42           $2.44  $0.02 

Daily  present  on  an  average  ....         4.25             4.40  .  • . .  0.15 
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COMMENTS    ON    THE    STATISTICS. 

Sections    without    School.    (Table  I. — page  3). 

As  this  school  year  is  distinguished  by  the  general  abolition  of 
the  old  *'  permissive  "  license  (except  a  reduced  number —  7  — allowed 
still  in  the  French  districts  of  Clare,  for  instance),  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  it  has  not  affected  the  number  of  sections  without  school 
more  seriously.  These  sections  are  only  22  more  than  they  were 
last  year,  when  they  were  at  their  lowest.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
7  less  than  in  1897  and  25  less  than  the  vear  before.  This 
change  affected  only  a  few  counties  it  must  be  remembered,  for  in  the 
great  majority,  the  inspectors  and  school  commissioners  from  early 
times,  prevented  the  formation  of  unnecessarily  small  and  weak 
sections,  and  never  countenanced  the  habit  of  applying  for 
"  permissive  "  licenses  for  teachers  not  fully  qualified.  The  service  of 
these  local  teachers  was  cheap,  but  as  a  rule  so  useless  that  the 
backwardness  of  a  few  counties  in  educational  matters  may  well  be 
considered  due  to  the  prevalence  of  such  teachers. 

By  comparing  the  second  column  of  taVe  I.  with  that  of  last  year, 
we  can  see  which  counties  appear  to  have  been  most  affected  by  the 
change.  The  following  continued  to  reduce  the  number  of  sections 
without  school  :  Cumberland  by  1,  Guysboro  b}'  3,  Hants  by  1, 
Lunenburg  by  7,  Pictou  by  2,  and  Shelburnc  by  1. 

The  followincr  were  apparently  unaffected,  for  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  closed  schools  :  Colchester,  Halifax,  Kings,  Victoria 
and  Yarmouth. 

The  following  increased  the  number  of  closed  schools :  Annapolis 
by  1,  Antigonish  by  1,  Cape  Breton  by  14,  Digby  by  2,  Inverness  by  15. 
Queens  by  1  (the  only  section  without  school  in  the  county),  and 
Richmond  by  3.  The  increase  in  most  of  these  cases  i«  due  probably 
to  other  causes.  But  in  the  counties  of  Cape  Breton  and  Inverness 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  habit  of  obtaining  unqualified  local  teachers. 
Trustees  were  doing  permanent  injury  to  their  schools  when  such 
teachers  were  employed  ;  for  it  is  futile  to  expect  the  children  to 
excel  the  standard  of  the  teacher  instructing  them,  and  they  are  * 
also  severely  handicapped  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  a  regular  license 
to  teach.  Then  not  only  were  the  sections  thus  seriously  affected,  but 
teachers  who  had  become  licensed  were  prevented  from  obtaining 
schools  held  by  these  i^evniissive  teachers.  From  the  history  of 
events  in  the  other  counties,  the  change  will  be  found,  doubtless 
within  one  year,  to  be  an  advantage  not  only  to  people  whose  children 
are  to  be  educated,  but  to  the  teaching  profession  in  these  counties. 
To  this  cause,  also,  is  partly  due  the  decrease  in  attendance  of  pupils 
at  the  puV>Iic  schools.  This  decrease  is.  however,  orrfy  among  the 
children  of  the  first  seven  grades — the  highest  common  school  grade 
and  all  the  hiirh  school  grades  throughout  the  province  having 
increased  during  the  year. 
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The  schools  open  for  less  than  200  dajs  in  the  year 
diminished  by  114.  This  compensates  for  the  increase  of  22  in  the 
schools  entirely  closed.  Most  of  the  schools  under  "  permissive " 
teachers  were  usually  open  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year  ;  so  that 
the  22  closed  schools  are  mainly  those  last  year  open  for  only  a  few 
months.  « 

From  the  third  and  tenth  columns  of  this  table  we  have  the 
general  facts,  that  five  schools  more  were  open  durincr  the  year 
than  ever  before ;  and  that  this  maximum  number  of  schools  were  on 
the  average  202.3  days  in  session,  that  is  2.4  days  more  than  those  of 
last  year. 

In  the  following  table,  found  by  comparing  the  fourteenth  column 
of  the  table  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  we  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
counties  in  which  the  enrolment  of  pupils  increased  and  decreased 
during  the  year.  It  will  show  that  the  diminution  of  586  pupils  in 
the  enrolment  of  the  Province  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  increase  in 
the  sections  without  school  ;  for  a  diminution  of  pupils  will  be  found 
in  some  counties  in  which  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  number  of 
schools  open,  and  vice  versa. 

Counties  arranged  in  the  order  of  Increase  and  Decrease  of 

Pupils  Enrolled,  1899. 

Cumberland    +  205  pupils. 

Lunenburg +147       " 

Guvsboro    +121 

Halifax  (Co.) +   85       " 

•Antigonish +   70       " 

Halifax  (City) +   26       " 

Digby    +   14       " 

Kings +   13 

Yarmouth   —   39 

Annapolis    —   62       " 

Shelburne   -   63 

Pictou    -   78 

Queens —  79 

Richmond  ..f -119 

Colchester - 178 

Victoria -210 

Cape  Breton   ? —  248 

Inverness —  282       '* 

Province -586       " 

Again,  as  there  were  2,390  schools  in  session  with  an  enrolment 
of  100,617,  each  school  has  had  an  average  enrolment  of  over  42. 
The  decrease  in  the  enrolment  this  vear  is  only  586^  which,  if  distributed 
among  the  22  additional  schools  closed,  would  give  an  average  enrol- 
ment to  each  of  nearly  27.  From  this  fact  it  appears  that  the  average 
attendance  in  the  schools  throughout  the  province  is  about  the  same 
«s  last  year, — the  seven  lower  grades  being  under  that  of  last  year, 
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the  five  hij^her  grades  bein<^  over  it.  From  the  reports  of  some  of 
the  Inspectors  it  will  also  appear  that  epidemics  were  unusually 
prevalent  in  sonin  counties,  seriously  atfectincr  the  attendance.  These 
naturally  affect  the  attendance  in  the  lower  more  than  in  the  higher 
grades.  This  tends  to  indicate,  that  after  all  the  small  diminution 
of  attendance  may  be  due  more  to  other  causes  than  to  the  abolition 
of  "  permissive  "  licenses. 

Normal  trained  Teachers. 

From  the  thirteenth  column  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
trained  teachers  remaining  in  the  profession  still  continues  to  increase. 
The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  regularity  of  this 
growth.  It  means  that  the  Normal  trained  teachers  are  preferred  to 
others  since  the  change  made  in  1893.  Still  the  attendance  at  the 
Normal  School  is  not  so  much  greater  each  year  now  than  it  was 
formerly.  But  its  graduates  have  since  been  employed  in  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  from  year  to  year,  so  that  now  they  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  active  profession  in  the  province. 

C01NTIE8.  1893.  1804.  1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.         1899 

Annapolis    25  25  83  35  33  38  45 

Antigonish 2  7  G  6  10  13  20 

Cape  Breton 17  22  29  33  34  41  43 

Colchester    63  67  85  98  106  101  87 

Cumberland    75  83  95  104  109  104  114 

Digbv 17  14  14  27  28  28  81 

Guysboro    2  13  18  18  18  16  24 

Halifax  County 23  40  57  57  53  57  60 

Halifax  City  .'. 81  35  84  38  44  48  54 

Hants 45  38  48  46  51  63  62 

Inverness 7  7  17  20  21  24  25 

Kings 23  85  48  43  49  40  40 

Lunenburg 23  84  38  51  57  63  61 

Pictou 20  38  41  49  56  53  52 

Queens    5  7  7  15  10  15  18 

Richmond    5  9  6  ^  13  10  16 

Shelburne    3  4  5  13  16  18  19 

Victoria 4  4  9  6  7  19  20 

Yarmouth   18  22  26  29  37  47  54 

Totals 408       499       616       690       752       798       840 


Teaching  Staff  lMi»RovrNG. — (II  and  III,  pages  4    to  7.) 

The  most  striking  feature  in  these  tables  is  seen  in  columns  seven 
and  fourteen  of  page  4.  During  the  year  the  standard  of  the  teaching 
profession  was  sensibly  raised,  not  only  by  the  elevation  of  the  teacher's 
"  pass  "  of  scholarship  above  the  ordinary  "  pass  "  of  the  Provincial 
High  School  Examination,  but  also  by  the  lowering  of  the  number  of 
the  lowest  class  of  teachers  employed — "  Class  D  (provisional).     Male 
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teachers  of  this  class  diminished  by  26,  and  female  teachers  by  40  ; 
making  a  total  change  of  66,  whose  places  were  filled  by  teachers  of 
a  higher  class.  There  were  still  37  male  and  121  female  teachers  of 
this  class  employed.  If  this  improvement  should  continue  for  three 
years  more,  this  class  of  teachers  would  disappear.  As  one  half  of  the 
diminution  this  year  is  due  to  the  abolition  of  "  permissives"  which 
have  been  classed  with  the  regular  "  Class  D  (provisional),  we  cannot 
expect  the  improvement  to  advance  so  rapidly  without  some  further 
aid,  such,  for  instance,  as  raising  the  age  of  the  licensing  of  teachers  one 
year.  Such  a  change  can  now  be  borne  without  undue  stress.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  seventeen  was  the  minimum  age  of  the 
lowest  class  of  male  teachers  until  1893,  when  to  put  male  and 
female  teachers  on  the  same  age  plane,  and  to  balance  the  eflTect  of 
the  advanced  scholarship  required  on  the  adoption  of  the  present 
system,  the  minimum  was  made  16  years.  As  in  most  countries  the 
minimum  age  is  yjiry  much  greater,  in  many  cases  even  21  years,  the 
addition  of  one  year  to  our  present  minimum  can  be  borne  with 
advantage  from  all  points  of  view.  It  will  secure  more  maturity, 
and  therefore  as  a  rule  more  scholarship  and  more  power. 

yUARTERLY   ATTENDANCE. — (IV,   page   8). 

For  three  quarters  of  the  year,  including  the  last  quarter,  the 
number  of  pupils  "  on  the  register  *'  was  greater  than  during  the 
previous  year,  although  the  annual  enrolment  was  less  by  586.  We 
have  accidental! V  omitted  from  all  these  statistics  the  fijjures  of  the 
M  ode!  School  departments  in  connection  with  the  Provincial  Normal 
School.  The  Inspector  had  to  report  that  these  returns  were  not 
received  in  time  for  the  incorporation  of  their  figures  in  his  statistical 
summation.  The  statistics  of  the  county  of  Colchester  and  the 
Province  are  therefore  bv  so  much  less  than  the  true  figures.  A 
statistical  summary  of  these  two  departments  can  be  seen  on  page  57. 

Annual   Attendance — (V,  page  9). 

From  the  comparison  of  the  eleventh  column  of  this  table  with 
that  of  last  year,  we  can  see  which  counties  made  an  increase  in  the 
total  attendance  of  pupils,  and  which  a  diminution.  This  comparison 
for  a  single  year  might  be  misleading.  The  decrease  of  attendance 
for  a  series  of  years  might  well  be  taken  to  indicate  a  decreasing 
population  in  a  county.  For  one  year  it  might  be  caused  simply  by 
a  general  lack  of  interest  in  education  owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  thf'  labor  of  the  older  pupils,  or  to  local  causes  not  so  desirable,  by 
unusually  stormy  weather,  or  by  epidemics  of  sickness  such  as  is 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Yarmouth  and  Shelburne 
counties,  when  he  states  that  he  "  had  not  seen  for  thirteen  years  so 
much  sickness  in  the  public  schools  "  For  those  who  like  to  think  out 
the  probable  or  possible  causes  of  such  local  fluctuations,  I  give  here 
lists  of  the  counties  arranged,  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  order  and 
magnitude  of  the  several  increases  and  decreases,  first  for  each  year 
from  1895  to  1899,  and  second  for  the  five  year  period. 
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Days'  attendance  gained  or  lost  in  1895. 

Cape  Breton +81,200 

Inverness +  46,000 

Cumberland   +34,555 

Colchester   +34,542 

Yarmouth    +31,779 

Pietou   +29,972 

Richmond +26,(316 

Guyshoro + 19,473 

Queens    +17,699 

Antij(onish    + 11,556 

Halifax  (City) +   5,216 

Digby      +   4,522 

Victoria    +   2,477 

Kinors    +      933 

Shelburne ^  —      720 

Hants   , —  1,970 

Annapolis —  3,725 

Lunenburfj —  8,951 

Halifax   (Co.) —30,152 

Days'  attendance  gained  or  lost  in  1896. 

Cape    Breton   +58.731 

Cumberland +45.712 

Lunenburg   +  42,485 

Kings    +37,974 

Halifax  (City) '  •  •  • +34,695 

Digby    +32,920 

Yarmouth    +29,f)56 

Victoria +  25,341 

Annapolis +23,964 

Richmond +20,631 

Hants      + 12,130 

Colchester    +   2,930 

Queens +    1,221 

Pietou —  1,335 

Shelburne —  6,038 

Inverness —  8,788 

Aiitigonish    — 17,647 

Guysboro —19.907 

Halifax  Co —27,560 


Days'  attendance  gained   or  lost  in  1897. 

Halifax  (City) ' +59,441 . 5 

Halifax    (Co.) +56,976.5 

Colchester +38,403.5 

Guysboro    +30.826 

Cape    Breton    +26,071 

Shelburne +  23,744 

Cumberland +15,464 

Yarmouth +14,614 

Digby    +  8,733 
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Queens —  4,025 

Annapolis —  5,221 

Antigonish —  7,661 

Hants    —  8,702 

Lunenburg — 12,445 . 5 

Richmond —14,248 

Victoria    —17,093 

Pictou —1 7,637 

Inverness — 21,287 

Kings    —21.558 

Days'  attendance  gained  or  lost  in  1898. 

Cumberland   +54,610 

Kings    +43,273 

Cape   Breton   +35,364 

Pictou   +34,626 

Inverness +29,219 

Annapolis +20,862 

Halifax  Co +  20,071 . 5 

Victoria    + 19,796 

Yarmouth + 19,063 

Lunenburg + 15,730 . 5 

Queens +15,119 

Shelburne +15,005 

Richmond   +13,700 

Halifax    City <...  +   8,868.5 

Digby    —      105 . 5 

Guysboro    —      585 

Colchester —  7,616 

Antigonish   —10  094 

Hants    —20,039 

Days'   attendance    gained   or  lost  in  1899. 

Halifax  Co +32,841.5 

Lunenburg +26,040 

Cumberland     +19,455 

Hants    +16,143 

Antigonish   +  8,254 

Queens +  6,860 

Halifax   City —  3,690.5 

Guysboro    —  6,783 

Digby    —  8,413.5 

Victoria    —  9,060 

Colchester —12,002 

Yarmouth — 16,006 

Shelburne     — 18,888 

Richmond —24,780 

Kings    —26,132 

Annapolis — 31,176 

Pictou   —36,044 

Inverness » — 39,593 

Cape   Breton  —41,491 
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Days'    attendance    gained   oh   lost  in   the   five   year  period 

1895  TO    1899. 

Cumberland    +169,796 

Cape  Breton 4-159,875 

Halifax  City '.  +104.530.5 

Yarmoutli +  89.426 

Lunenburg +  62,858 

C'olchester --f  56.257 

Halifax  Co +  52.177.5 

Dighy +  37,656 

Queens f-  36,874 

Kings i-  35,490 

Guysboro    +  23,024 

Richmond ; .  +  21.919 

Victoria +  21,461 

Shelburne +  13,103 

Pictou +     9,588 

Inverness    +     5,996 

Annapolis -|-     5,604 

Hants —     2,438 

Antigonish —  15,592 

Numbkr   ok    pjpils   registered — increase   or   decrease  in  the 

five  year  period,  1895  to  1899. 

Cumberland    +1,015 

Cape   Breton -f 

Halifax  Co 

Halifax  City 

Yarmouth 

* 

l>>g^^ .• 

Queens    /.  . . 

Guysboro 

Richmond  .  • 

Lunenburg  

Kings 

Colchester 

Annapolis 

Victoria 

Shelburne 

Hants 

Pictou 

Antiffoni.sh 

Inverness    

The  Sex  of  Pupils  (V,  page  9). 

From  the  comparison  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  columns  of  this  table 
with  that  of  the  previous  year,  interesting  points  might  be  brought 
to  light,  especially  if  we  had  a  good  system  of  "  vital  statistics"  for 
the  Province.  We  have,  unfortunately,  none  ;  being  in  this  respect 
further  behind  in  civilization  than  several  of  the  South  American 
Republics.  The  following  series  of  figures  for  the  whole  Province  for 
the  last  seven  years,  may  still  engage  some  interest. 


+ 

745 

+ 

725 

-t- 

544 

-1- 

489 

-- 

199 

-h 

126 

•1- 

91 

+ 

65 

+ 

60 

+ 

22 

+ 

13 

27 

46 

47 

230 

— 

253 

— 

405 

-_ 
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Enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 


Year. 


lk>YS. 


1893 :  49,775 

1894 i  51,584 

1895 '  51,885 

189C  52.316 

1897  52,023 

1898 '  51,979 

1899 51.333 


AWVAh 

Incrkase.. 


+  1,809 
+  301 
4-    429 

-  283 

-  44 

-  646 


GlRl^. 


45,124 
47,126 
48.670 
48,716 
48.824 
49,224 
49,284 


AjiNUAL 

Increask. 


4-2,002 
+  1,544 
+  46 
+  108 
+  '400 
+      60 


This  table  shows  than  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  bovs 
enrolled  was  becoming  less  for  three  years  until  1897,  when  it  chanored 
to  an  annual  decrease.  The  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  number  of 
girls  was  all  along  greater  than  that  of  the  boys,  and  has  never 
changed  to  a  decreasing  rate.  The  girh  will  soon  be  equal  in  number 
to  the  boys.  In  this  cojinection  we  may  compile  from  table  XIX, 
columns  39  and  40,  (page  27),  a  similar  series  for  as  many  years  back 
as  possible. 

Enrolled  in  the  County  Academies  of  Nova  Scotia. 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


669 
723 
767 
790 
784 
847 
862 
682 
696 
736 
743 
788 
830 
812 


Annual 
Increase. 


+  54 
+  44 
+    23 

—  6 
+  63 
+  15 
—180 
+  14 
+  40 
+  7 
+  45 
+   42 

—  18 


653 
691 
737 
692 
735 
816 
834 
715 
723 
790 
82Ii 
897 
958 
986 


Annual 
Increase. 


+  38 
+  46 
—  45 
+  43 
81 
18 
—119 
+  8 
+  67 
+•  39 
+  68 
+  61 
28 


We  have  not  these  statistics  for  all  the  High  Schools,  only  for  the 
County  Academies.  To  a  certain  extent  these  latter  tend  to  draw 
fewer  students  as  the  other  High  Schools  become  more  efficient — 
and  they  are  becoming  rapidly  more  efficient.  The  most  notable 
point  is  the  fact  that  in  1893  the  nuipber  of  girls  in  attendance  in  the 
Academies  at  length  exceeded  the  number  of  boys,  and  the  excess  is 
becoming  more  marked  every  year  since.  Woman  appears  to  be  on 
the  way  to  become  the  more  "  educated  "  sex  in  the  future. 
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Children  not  Attending  School  (VI,  page  10). 

In  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  cohimns  of  this  table  we  are  informed  that 
while  there  were  95,553  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  the 
school  sections,  7,024  did  not  attend  at  all.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  only  88,529  between  these  ages  attending  school.  In 
column  six  of  table  V,  89,709  were  actually  enrolled.  This  indicates 
that  many  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  sum  of  7,024,  are  only 
estimates,  and  that  the  estimates  are  too  large  on  the  whole.  Perhaps 
the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  registration  of  the 
names  and  ages  of  all  the  children  in  the  section  from  4  to  15  years 
of  age, — at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year, — and  the  names  of 
those  not  attending  as  well  as  of  those  attending,  to  be  entered 
in  the  annual  returns.  In  towns  and  the  larger  sections  such 
a  law  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than  in  the  smaller 
and  great  majority  of  sections,  where  there  would  be  no  serious 
difficulty.  The  working  out  of  such  a  law  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
had  the  Province  a  system  for  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths, 
and  where  from  the  returns  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
what  children  of  school  age  lived  in  the  section. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  same  table  8,555  attended  no  more  than 
20  days  in  the  year,  14,844  attended  from  20  to  50  days.  Some  of 
these  were,  of  course,  pupils  who  became  of  age  to  attend  school 
towards  the  end  of  the  school  year :  but  most  of  them  were  absent  for 
other  reasons.  To  the  total  of  those  who  did  not  attend  school  at  all 
we  must  add  those  who  attend  very  little  and  very  irregularly.  In 
the  rural  schools  much  of  such  absence  is  caused  by  the  distance  of 
pupils  from  school,  inclement  weather,  clothing  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  classes,  illness,  and  the  home  demands  on  the  children  for 
some  kind  of  labor. 

In  many  sections  it  is  claimed  that  parents  are  so  anxious  to  have 
their  children  at  school  that  a  compulsory  law  could  not  cause  them 
to  do  more ;  that  many  of  such  causes  of  absence  as  are  referred  to 
above  could  not  be  obviated  by,  and  would  have  to  be  excused  under, 
any  reasonable  law.  Such  a  feeling  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  general  reluctance  to  enforce  our  compulsory  attendance  enact- 
ment in  the  many  sections  of  the  Province  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted  by  resolution  of  the  annual  meeting.  Yet  some  of  our 
Inspectors  see  evidence  that  the  adoption  of  the  law,  even  when  it  is 
not  enforced,  has  a  useful  hortatory  effect  on  the  section.  The  general 
impression  among  the  Inspectors  is,  however,  that  the  present  law 
lacks  that  essential  character  which  makes  its  enforcement  easy. 

To  prepare  the  public  for  the  consideration  of  some  more  effective 
method,  I  called  attention  in  my  last  report  to  the  general  character 
of  the  laws  prevailing  in  other  countries. 

At  the  same  time  1  recommended  the  amendment  of  the  Compul- 
sory Attendance  law  of  the  City  of  Halifax,  which  was  passed  by  the 
legislature,  and  which  expects  every  child,  not  exempt  from   attend 
ance,  to  be  present  every  day  in  the  school.     It  does  not  now  admit 
the  principle  that  if  the  pupil  puts  in  an  attendance  of  120  days,  he 
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can  spend  the  other  school  days  of  the  year  when  and  how  he  him- 
self and  his  careless  guardians  may  please. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  absences  amount  to  five  days  the  teacher 
has  to  report  the  fact  to  the  school  authorities  who,  on  the  first 
offences,  merely  notify  and  caution  the  parents.  The  old  law  allowed 
the  absence  from  school  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  some 
months  after,  when  the  evil  could  not  be  undone,  the  guardian  was  fined. 
"Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily^ 
therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  set  in  them  to  do  evil." 
The  new  law  is  now  being  put  into  operation  in  the  City  of  Halifax, 
and  the  results  are  being  observed  before  attempting  the  amendment 
of  the  present  town  and  section  compulsory  attendance  laws. 


Sectional  Taxation  (VII,  page  11). 

To  aid  the  study  of  this  subject,  the  following  compilation  of  the 
county  statistics  of  table  VII  is  made.  Appended  to  the  right  are 
two  columns  giving  the  rate  per  $100  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
so  as  to  give  a  general  view  covering  three  years. 


County. 


Guysboro   

Victoria    

Cape  Breton 

Richmond    

Inverness   

Shelburne    

Pictou 

Halifax  County   .... 

Hants  

Dighy 

Cumberland 

Colchester    

Yarmouth 

Kings     

Lunenburg 

Queens 

Annapolis     

Antigonish 

Halifax  City 

Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  without  \ 
Halifax  City. . .  .  i 


Sections 
havinff 
School. 


77 

66 

102 

62 

136 

63 

127 

125 

94 

76 

150 

122 

72 

104 

145 

44 

98 

71 

1 


1735 


Valuation 
of  property 
in  Sectionti. 


1734 


$  1,006,244 
582,141 
3,408,500 
642,841 
1,262,802 
1,445,808 
4,716,447 
3,757,590 
4,094,771 
2,285,023 
6,537,773 
5,159,661 
6,340,570 
5,037,438 
4,301,102 
1,167,784 
4,235,176 
1,889,686 
23,122,087 


Valua- 
tion 
of 
Average 
Section. 


$ 


13,068 
8,820 
33,416 
10,368 
9,285 
22,949 
37,137 
30,060 
43,561 
30,066 
43.585 
42,292 
88,063 
48,436 
29,663 
26,540 
43,216 
26,165 


Arerage 
Assess- 
ment 
in  each 
Section. 


$ 


190 
116 
425 
123 
90 
191 
291 
222 
284 
184 
241 
221 
392 
215 
131 
117 
185 
111 
94,000 


80,993,474 


$57,871,387 


46,682 


$  33,374 


258 


Rate 

per 

$100, 


Rate 

per 

$100, 


1899.  I  1898. 


$      204 


$1.45 
1.31 
1.27 
1.18 
.97 
.83 
.78 
.73 
.65 
.61 
.55 
.52 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.43 
.41 
.40 


Rate 

per 

$100. 

1897. 


$1.82 
1.39 
.89 
1.18 
.99 
;83 
1.05 
.74 
.57 
.62 
.49 
.54 
.55 
.36 
.5'o 
.50 
.42 
.44 
.44 


.55      .57 


$  .61$  .63 

I 


$1.33 
1.03 
.97 
1.02 
.95 
.82 
.67 
.77 
.47 
.71 
.60 
.53 
.40 
.36 
.51 
.73 
.42 
.44 
.45 


.55 

$  .60 
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There  are  at  least  two  cases  in  which  many  who  take  an  interest 
in  educational  matters  think  sectional  assessment  should  be  made 
compulsorj',  namely,  (1)  "Poor"  sections  which  receive  one  third 
more  provincial  grant  for  the  teacher  and  one  third  more  county  fund 
for  the  attendance  and,  while  taking  these  funds  from  other  sections, 
refuse  to  aid  the  school  by  sectional  assessment ;  and  (2)  sections 
which  vote  down  the  supplies  for  their  school  because  the  majority 
may  not  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  school.  In  this  latter 
case  the  law  provides  that  the  trustees  can  inform  the  Board  of 
District  School  Commissioners  of  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  a 
school,  and  that  the  board  can  authorize  the  assessment  of  the  sum 
on  the  section.  But  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  boards  do  not 
like  fixing  a  sum  to  be  raised  in  this  manner.  In  the  former  case  we 
find,  as  has  been  amply  shown  in  former  reports,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  some  districts  of  the  Province  to  subdivide  school  sections 
80  as  to  bring  the  school  house  near  every  one  regardless  of  the 
strength  of  the  section  to  maintain  an  efficient  school.  This  tendency 
is  accentuated  by  the  "  poor  "  section  law,  which  holds  out  to  these 
communities  the  inducement  of  one  third  more  of  the  public  grants. 
In  return  for  this  they  sometimes  save  themselves  all  local  taxation, 
and  are  content  to  virtually  draw  this  one-third  additional  money 
from  the  sections  which  are  taxinor  themselves. 

ID 

It  is  proposed,  then,  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  that  no 
extra  grant  should  be  paid  on  account  of  any  school  on  the  "  poor" 
list,  unless  an  assessment  of  at  least  one  per  cent,  be  raised  in  the 
section.  As  the  average  rate  is  much  above  one  per  cent,  in  many 
counties,  such  a  law  would  merely  make  compulsory  a  local  effort  not 
equal  to  the  average  effort  in  several  counties,  before  the  section 
should  be  allowed  to  draw  virtually  on  the  bounty  of  the  other 
sections. 

In  the  second  case — when  the  section  refuses  to  vote  any  supplies 
to  maititain  an  efficient  school,— on  the  application  of,  say,  seven 
ratepayers,  the  trustees  should  be  required  to  apply  to  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  for  the  authority  to  assess  the  section  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  per  cent.  If  in  any  possible  case  this  vote  should 
be  more  than  sufficient,  the  existence  of  the  law  would  help  the 
annual  or  other  meeting  to  vote  such  sufficient  sum.  The  fixing  of 
the  rate  would  simplify  the  action  of  the  authorities,  because  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  law  by  raising  the 
question  of  the  appropriate  amount. 

The  DkaF;  Dumb  and    Blind. — (Table  VI,  jy.  10;  and  Appendix 

pp.    129  AND  132). 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  every  teacher  employed  in  any  school 
section  jis  well  as  of  the  trustees,  to  seek  out  any  in  the  section  who 
on  account  of  defects  of  hearing  or  sight,  cannot  be  educated  in  the 
ordinary  public  schools.  When  such  pupils  are  discovered  they  are 
reported  to  the  Principal  (James  Fearon,  Esq.)  of  the  Halifax  Institu* 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,    and    the    Superintendent  (C.  F.  Fraser, 
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Esq.)  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  who  immediately  communi- 
cate with  the  parents  or  guardians.  These  institutions  are  now 
equipped  in  the  most  superior  manner,  and  will  favorably  compare 
with  any  similar  institutions  in  the  world.  The  pupils  have  accom- 
modations which  for  comfort,  health,  pleasant  and  educative  associa- 
tions place  them  far  above  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
otherwise  more  favoured  relatives  of  the  ordinary  schools.  The 
original  endowments  of  these  institutions  are  liberally  supplemented 
by  the  public  funds;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  the  public 
approve  so  heartily  of  these  compensations  to  those  handicapped  in 
the  race  for  self  support  and  a  useful  life.  For  more  detailed  informa- 
tion attention  is  directed,  as  above,  to  the  appendix. 

Table  VIII.  ('page  11). 

This  table  is  on  the  whole  unusually  satisfactory.  While  it 
indicates  that  the  total  of  the  local  assessments  on  the  sections  was 
about  $25,000  less  than  last  year,  it  dees  not  indicate  a  lessening 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  schools,  for  there  was  at  the 
same  time  an  increcise  of  more  than  S15,000  in  the  amounts  voted  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  A  saving  was  made  in  building  and  repairs, 
for  the  unprecedented  wave  of  new  school  house  building,  character- 
istic of  the  last  few  years,  is  now  probably  past.  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  expensive  buildings  which  have  gone  up  in^  every 
quarter  of  the  province  within  the  present  decade,  the  amount 
expended  for  the  purpose  this  year  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  clearly 
the  turning  of  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  their  children  than  this 
general  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  schools. 

School  Equipment. 

It  is  also  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  school  equipment  is  improving. 
The  libraries  have  increased  by  951  volumes,  although  no  government 
aid  is  given.  The  main  reason  why  no  grant  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  library  extension,  is  the  expense  of  government  supervision  of  such 
libraries.  If  the  section  owns  the  library  the  section  will  see  that  its 
books  are  taken  care  of.  In  the  attempts  made  by  the  government 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  found  that  the  books  were 
soon  lost  in  many  districts. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  revised  education  law.s,  school  libraries 
be  specified  as  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  section  may  assess 
itself.  When  the  proper  teacher  is  in  a  school  section  for  a  year,  and 
the  value  of  such  an  institution  for  the  section  is  made  plain  to  a  few 
of  the  leading  spirits,  and  rules  for  the  loaning  and  preservation  of 
books  are  found  to  be  capable  of  enforcement,  we  may  expect  a  small 
estimate  for  the  school  library  to  be  included  in  every  annual  vote  of 
the  section. 

Such  a  library  should  in  the  first  place  contain  standard  works  of 
reference  in  general  knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
are  capable  of  exploitation  to  some  extent  in  the  locality.     Then» 
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books  for  loan  to  pupils  and  parents  might  be  procured.  In  this  way 
our  rural  sections  could  be  constituted  into  readingr  clubs,  where  the 
best,  the  most  useful  literature,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  could 
be  had  at  a  cost  which  would  be  many  times  less  than  an 
individual  could  secure  it  for  himself  alone.  The  teacher  would  be 
the  natural  curator  of  such  a  library,  and  the  board  of  trustees  with 
the  secretary  would  be  its  board  of  directors.  This  would  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  books  and  the  permanence  of  the  library,  without  the 
creation  of  any  specially  new  machinery.  The  library  would  be  the 
'*  university  extension "  work  of  the  school,  whether  a  common 
or  a  high  school.  The  school  would  thus  begin  to  occupy  a  more 
important  place  in  the  hearts  and  the  intellects  of  the  people  than  it 
has  yet  occupied.  It  would  become  the  intellectual  centre  of  the 
community,  not  only  for  the  young,  but  for  the  whole  people.  Such 
a  condition  would  not  fail  to  react  beneficently  on  the  school  proper 
itself. 

The  other  equipments  have  also  increased ;  maps  and  globes  by 
$300;  scientific  apparatus  and  collections  by  over  $1,000;  the  total 
equipment,  including  the  libraries,  by  over  $9,000. 

The  Time  Table,  (VIII.  p.  12). 

There  is  a  slight  deviation  in  the  averages  of  this  year  from  that 
of  the 'previous  year.  The  Time  Table  shows  that  the  three  R's 
absorb  the  great  bulk  of  the  time  in  school ;  and  that  if  there  is  not 
greater  proficiency  in  those  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
province  (of  which  there  is  plenty  evidence)  it  is  not  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  time  absorbed  in  teaching  them.  The 
average  number  of  minutes  per  week  spent  in  the  school  room  teach- 
ing these  subjects  were  as  follows  : 

Minutes  per  week 
Subject.  on  an  average. 

Spelling,  ^c 158.9  ) 

Reading,  &c 329.    I  606.2 

English   Composition,  &c 118.3  j 

Arithmetic 299.9 

Writing 91.3) 

Bookkeeping 29.9  V  181.7 

Drawing 60.5  j 

Singing 28.8 

Physical  Exercise 19.5 

Hygiene  and  Temperance    43.3 

Moral  and  Patriotic  duties 21.4 

Object  Lessons  on  Nature 36.5 

Geography  ...    1 19,7 

History 81.6 


No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  think  that  these  subjects  are  all  taught 
strictly  for  so  many  minutes  per  week.  Book-keeping,  for  instance, 
may  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  in  a  month,  and  so  of  some  other 
subjects.  Nor  should  any  one  think  that  there  is  a  regulation  requir- 
ing the  teacher  to  give  so  much  time  to  such  a  subject  during  a  week 
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or  during  the  year.  The  teacher  acts  freely  according  to  his  judg- 
ment and  the  character  of  his  pupils.  This  table  merely  sums  and 
averages  the  time  which  the  teachers  actually  found  they  required  to 
use.  We  have  here  the  average  time  required  in  the  schools  of  each 
county  for  the  teachinor  of  the  various  subjects.  It  is  simply  a  revela- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  teacher's  time  is  spent  in  the  school 
room,  and  when  compared  with  the  time  in  the  individual  returns  it 
is  information  of  much  value  to  the  Inspectors  and  others  interested 
in  public  education. 

Time  absorbed  in  High  School  work  in  the  Public  Schooi^. 

(VIII,  page  13). 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  in  which  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  following  H'gh  School  subjects,  for  each  year 
from  1893  to  1899.  It  includes  the  Academies  and  other  High 
Schools  as  well  as  the  Common  Schools  which  give  instruction  in  one 
or  more  High  School  subjects : — 


1893. 

112 

678 

634 

524 

228 

173 

129 

75 

22 

61 

8 

2644 

1894. 

119 

778 

580 

617 

194 

289 

169 

69 

16 

80 

6 

2917 

1895. 

235 

1124 

875 

778 

216 

475 

274 

109 

24 

81 

6 

4197 

1896. 
116 

1123 

880 

820 

187 

556 

301 

98 

27 

85 

7 

4200 

1897. 

200 
1135 

909 
844 
172 
618 

1898 

181 
1160 
934 
896 
172 
679 

1899. 

Practical  Mathematics 

210 

Algebra  

1199 

Geometrv 

985 

Botany,  &c    

948 

Physiolofirv 

182 

J  -"""^fej ....••.. 

Ph^'sics 

760 

Chemistry 

344    354    402 

Latin 

100    129 
24      23 

186 

Greek 

27 

French  

82 
8 

4491 

111 
9 

4648 

96 

German 

11 

Totals 

4956 

The  High  School  Tendency. 

This  record  of  seven  years  demonstrates  a  tendency  suspected  as 
far  back  as  1894,  and  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  report  of  that 
year  on  page  xxiv.     I  then  said  : — 

"  It  should  not  be  surprising  if  the  tendency  of  the  teacher  to  encourage 
pupils  to  continue  at  school  after  finishing  the  work  of  the  common  schools  in 
rural  sections,  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  give  rise  to  complaints  from 
certain  parties  that  the  common  school  work  is  neglected  to  too  great  an  extent 
for  the  few  doing  advanced  work.  Teachers  should  be  careful  not  to  give  any 
just  occasion  for  the  neglect  of  the  general  school  for  any  special  section  of  it 

"  But  just  here  comes  up  the  question,  should  the  teacher  be  prepared  to 
distribute  his  attention  evenly  upon  the  pupils  of  a  rural  school  containing  all 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  1     Yes,  evenly  upon  the  pupils, 
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not  upon  the  subjects,  if  no  special  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  trustees. 
On  the  other  hand,  have  the  trustees  the  right  to  say  to  the  teacher,  you  shall 
teach  no  subjects  beyond  those  of  the  common  school  grades  1  There  are 
circumstances  in  which  such  a  right  might  be  sustained.  Both  the  statutes 
and  regulations  have  in  view  the  stimulation  of  high  school  work,  in  county 
academies  particularly,  in  order,  we  presume,  to  obviate  to  some  extent  the 
necessity  of  having  very  poor  provision  for  such  instruction  in  every  school 
section.  But  so  long  as  teachers  are  tactful  and  trustees  judicious,  there  will 
be  no  demand  for  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  or  the  Legislature  to  take 
away  from  rural  sections  the  power  of  allowing  more  or  less  high  school  work 
to  be  done,  at  least  occasionally,  in  them." 

From  our  seven  year  table  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  number  of 
rural  schools  doing  some  high  school  work  is  increasing.  Algebra  is 
a  subject  introduced  in  the  last  grade  of  the  common  school  course ; 
and  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  out  of  our  2390  schools,  1199  are 
doing  high  school  work.  It  simply  means  that  in  about  one  half  of 
our  schools  there  are  pupils  from  the  eighth  grade  upwards.  985 
appear  to  be  attempting  geometry,  which  is  a  high  school  subject 
only.  The  schools  teaching  Latin,  which  is  an  optional  high  school 
subject,  increased  from  75  to  136.  If  we  take  the  sums  of  the  schools 
teaching  these  eleven  selected  subjects  characteristic  of  the  high 
school  course  as  distinguished  from  the  common  school  course,  in 
each  of  the  seven  years,  we  have  a  series  representing  fairly  the 
growth  of  the  encroachment  of  high  school  work  on  the  common 
schools.  2644  is  to  4956  as  100  is  to  187.  The  increase  has  been  87 
per  cent. 

Hitherto  such  a  showing  would  be  represented  as  a  proof  of  a 
magnificent  development  of  public  education.  For  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  for  even  the  rural  school  to  boast  of  its  excellence  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  advanced  pupils  in  attendance,  or  the  number 
of  candidates  successful  in  passing  the  "  Teachers*  Examination." 
The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  olden  days,  compelled  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  also  magnified  the  higher  education  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  grants  to  the  county  academies.  But  not 
content  with  that,  a  direct  stimulus  to  increase  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  ifi  sections  having  no  more  than  two  teachers  was  given 
by  granting  $100  additional  to  a  class  "  A  "  teacher  in  such  a  school 
who  could  show  at  least  ten  pupils  of  high  school  grade.  To  people 
who  think  the  high  school  course  is  more  severe  now  than  it  was 
seven  or  more  years  ago,  the  advance  must  appear  very  great 

Now  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  advance,  and  an  advance  of 
unprecedented  rate,  as  is  proven  by  the  number  presenting  themselves 
at  the  voluntary  Provincial  examinations,  by  the  number  in  attend- 
ance in  the  high  schools  and  academies,  and  by  the  increased  expense 
lavished  on  these  public  buildings  by  the  people  to  make  them  more 
comfortable,  more  sightly,  and  more  healthful  for  their  children. 

But  the  better  the  provisions  made  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
in  the  larg^e  academies  and  other  pure  high  schools,  the  less  occasion, 
we  would  expect,  there  should  be  for  the  mixed  high  school  or  the 
rural  school  doing  high  school  work.    It  looks  as  if  the  old  sentiment. 
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that  hig[h  school  work  is  niuch  raore  honorable  than  common  school 
work,  is  growing  with  the  increasing  numbers.  But  such  a  sentiment  is 
entirely  wrong,  and  its  predominance  is  in  many  places  having  an 
injurious  effect.  The  common  school  education  is  even  more  import- 
ant in  many  respects  than  that  of  the  high  schools,  although  it  may 
not  be  so  interesting  to  the  teacher  who  does  not  understand  his 
vocation  as  a  teacher  should. 

Local  Misunderstandings. 

Yet  just  here  another  curious  feature  presents  itself.  The  new 
influential  citizen,  perhaps  it  is,  whose  child  for  very  sufficient  reasons 
is  not  capable  of  following  the  full  high  school  course  taken  by  a 
majority  of  the  class,  and  which  has  been  taken  by  similar  classes 
throughout  the  province  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  also  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  if  his  child  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  less  comprehensive 
course  it  is  the  act  of  the  local  school  authorities  alone,  or  who,  if  he 
is  made  acquainted  with  this  fact,  thinks  his  child  should  be  admitted 
to  equal  certificate  honors  without  equal  work  and  scholarship — this 
citizen  demands  that  the  provincial  standard  be  lowered  to  suit  the 
present  circumstances  of  his  family. 

The  thought  apparently  never  struck  such  an  one,  of  the  effect  of 
the  lowering  of  a  standard  existing  for  many  years  all  over  the 
province  to  which  public  privileges  of  the  most  important  kind  were 
attached,  not  only  in  our  own  but  in  other  countries  in  which  the 
certificate*  are  accepted.  To  have  his  child  win  the  honor  of  a  certain 
grade  of  certificate  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  Provincial 
examinations,  every  one  obtains  a  certificate  for  the  work  done,  even 
were  it  done  on  only  one  subject,  although  a  definite  group  of  subjects 
with  a  prescribed  aggregate  of  marks  is  required  for  that  known  as 
the  "pass  "),  he  is  ready  to  open  the  flood-gates  to  hundreds  of  others 
also  who  are  unqualified.  As  soon  as  he  thinks  of  this  side  of  the 
case,  as  pn  honest  man  he  goes  to  the  teacher  or  school  board  to 
make  application  for  exemption  from  such  subjects  as  he  may  choose. 
He  can  obtain  all  the  education  he  wants ;  but  he  cannot  obtain  a 
certificate  that  his  child,  who  has  taken  only  a  partial  course,  has 
taken  the  full  course  laid*  down  by  the  law  as  the  qualification  for 
certain  classes  of  teachers,  etc. 

But  when  the  citizen  does  not  think  of  these  things  (and  it  is 
here  the  curious  feature  comes  in),  he  sometimes  exploits  the  opinion 
of  some  teacher  who  may  in  some  place  be  trying  to  teach  all  the 
common  vschool  grades  plus  the  high  school  grades,  having,  may  be, 
only  one  or  two  pupils  in  each  grade.  Such  a  teacher  must  undoubt- 
edly feel  that  his  pupil«  would  have  a  very  much  better  chance  of 
success  at  the  examinations  if  the  amount  of  work  for  each  grade 
should  be  lessened.  In  many  cases,  teachers  even  in  pure  high  schools, 
have  just  cause  for  such  a  feeling  when,  to  fill  their  department,  chey 
admit  pupils  who  are  imperfectly  qualified  for  high  school  work,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  scholarship  but  even  on  account  of  their  age 
To  lower  the  Provincial  prescriptions  for  the  true  high    schools  of  the 
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country  for  the  convenience  of  such  teachers  would  be  the  most 
suicidal  policy  which  could  be  dreamed  of.*  On  the  other  hand,  such 
teachers  should,  perhaps,  be  prevented  by  the  law  from  attempting 
high  school  work  under  unsuitable  conditions  where  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it.  Their  opinion  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the 
prescriptions  merely  reflects  on  their  capacity  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  under  their  charge,  when  the  experience  of 
successful  teachers  in  the  true  high  schools  for  a  preneration  are  in 
favor  of  rnaiutainincr  or  advancinnr  them.  The  ridiculous  nature  of 
the  opinion  on  which  some  worth j'  but  uninformed  people  may 
sometimes  accidentally  depend,  should  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  schools  in  the  province  in  which  all  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  city  of  Halifax,  from  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  hi;:hest  of  the  County  Academy,  is  attempted  to  be  taught  by 
one  teacher.  Your  Superintendent  has  had  charge  of  such  a  school 
for  more  than  one  term  in  his  early  experience. 

But  I  must  qualify  this  presentation  of  the  subject  by  testifying 
th4t  while  I  have  met  hundreds  of  teachers  at  our  Institutes  who,  frona 
the  circumstances  of  the  community  in  which  thej'  were  placed, 
found  it  necessarj*^  to  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  high  school 
work,  I  found  none  who  assumed  that  the  standard  course  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  Province  should  be  adapted  to  their  conditions. 
Teachers  who  assume  that,  are  not  among  those  who  take  the  trouble 
of  attending  Teachers' Institutes.  Th<»y  prefer  to  illumine  the  world 
by  the  light  which  comes  from  themselves  alone,  anonymously  through 
the  press. 

DiFFICULTIKS   OF   THE    MISCELLANEOUS   SCHOOL. 

Seven  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  are  doing  high  school  work.  Ninety 
three  are  doing  common  school  work.  Hut  it  is  in  the  common 
school,  also,  that  the  profoundest  impression  is  made,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  character,  not  only  of  the  98  per  cent  who  go  out  into  the  fields 
and  the  shops,  but  of  the  seven  per  cent  who  go  into  the  high  schools 
before  coming  out  to  lead  society  and  the  industries.  And  not 
only  is  the  work  of  the  common  school  important  on  account  of  its 
universality,  and  of  its  influence  during  the  more  formative  stage 
of  character,  but  also  on  account  of  its' importance  as  a  founda- 
tion for  accurate  scholarship,  and  for  the  habit  of  reasoning  observa- 
tion, which  will  condition  more  or  less  all  future  scholaiship  and 
power. 

When,  therefore,  in  a  rural  school,  the  teacher  may  have  from 
forty  to  fifty  pupils,  and  sometimes  more,  and  has  also  three  or  four 
high  school  pupils,  sometimes  working  in  as  many  different  grades, 
there  is  danger  that  the  four  may  receive  too  much  of  the  attention 
due  to  the  forty.  Sometimes  the  teacher  refuses  to  do  the  high 
school  work,  and  the  trustee  who  made  a  special  eftbrt  to  engage  the 
teacher  on  account  of  the  hicjh  school  instruction  he  was  expectinsr 
for  one  or  more  members  of  his  family,  is  disappointed  and  becomes 
hostile  to  the  school.     On  the   other  hand,    were  the  teacher  to  '>iTe 
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high  school  instruction  to  the  children  of  a  few,  and  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  majority  of  the  school  was  in  consequence  too  much 
neglected,  there  would  be  trouble  from  another  quarter.  And  rightly 
so,  were  the  common  school  work  neglected  to  any  serious  extent. 

In  some  cases  teachers  utilize  advanced  students  as  assistants  in 
doing  the  common  school  work,  and  spend  but  little  time  of  regular 
school  hours  in  giving  advanced  instruction,  giving  but  brief  momentary 
hints  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  difficulties,  between  change  of  classes, 
and  perhaps  giving  them  additional  instruction  after  hours.  Where 
both  trustees  and  teachers  are  tactful  and  willing  to  do  any  amount  of 
work  to  satisfy  people  not  too  extremely  unreasonable,  the  school 
work  may  go  smoothly  on.  But  more  often  it  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
especially  to  the  teacher  who  has  'not  the  genius  of  inspiring  pupils 
to  work  without  such  constant  supervision  as  they  have  in  fully 
graded  schools. 

But  when  a  teacher  has  this  rare  genius,  many  of  his  pupils  from 
a  rural  school  will  be  better  started  for  life  than  if  they  were  trained 
in  a  graded  school  constantly  under  the  directing  eye  of  the  teacher. 
For  the  successful  rural  pupil  has  been  inspired  to  work  by  himself, 
•while  the  town  pupil  may  not  be  able  to  apply  himself  without  the 
presence  of  his  mentor.  This  is  a  compensation  for  the  hard  condi- 
tions under  which  rural  education  is  generally  conducted. 

But  all  teachers  are  not  geniuses,  nor  are  rural  trustees  and  rate- 
payers always  wise  and  considerate  ;  so  that  from  both  sides  we  may 
expect  friction  to  arise  and  increase  as  the  tendency  discussed  con- 
tinues. We  must  then  begin  to  think  of  legislation  to  restrain 
inexpedient  developments.  But  what  should  be  done  ?  Shall  we 
forbid  entirely  in  rural  schools  the  study  of  high  school  subjects  and 
rouse  the  ire  of  the  more  ambitious  rural  families  who  cannot  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  a  regular  high  school  or  county  academy? 
Or  shall  we  restrain  it  conditionally  ?  But  even  conditional  restraint 
is  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  restrained  ?  And  besides,  when 
judiciously  managed,  some  high  school  instruction  can  be  given  in 
rural  schools  without  serious  drawback  to  the  majority,  and  with  very 
great  advantage  as  a  rule  to  those  who  have  always  been  the  best 
friends  of  the  school. 

Before  suggesting  changes  in  the  old  law,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
study  the  the  difficulties  from  all  points  of  view.  If  this  should 
always  be  done,  there  would  probably  be  little  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  a  coercive  law  without  which  we  have  been  able  so  far 
to  get  along. 

High  School  Students,  (Tables  IX.  p.  14,  and  XIX.  p.  32). 

From  these  statistics  we  find  that  only  about  7.5  per  cent  of  those 
attending  the  public  schools  profess  to  be  doing  high  school  work. 
Of  these  only  about  5.7  per  cent,  profess  to  be  doing  full  high  school 
work,  while  about  l.S  per  cent  (1779  pupils)  are  taking  selected 
subjects  of  the  High  School  course.     The  grading  of  the  non-academic 
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high  Hchoolt  must  be  assumed  to  be  only  approximate,  especially  in 
the  rurnl  mixed  high  and  common  schools.  In  the  county  acaHcmies 
the  proper  standard  of  admission  is  very  much  more  carefully 
observed.  With  thii*  explanation,  the  following  general  view  can  be 
understood : 
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8 
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31 

Victoria 

S7 
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1701 
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37 
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Ktom  thin  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  City  of  Halifax,  neither  in 
the  Acttiemy  nor  in  the  other  high  schoolM.  were  any  high  school 
students  allowed  to  take  selected  sut-jectH  or  a  partial  course.  All 
were  required  to  take  the  subjects  iinpeiative  for  a  teachers'  scholar- 
ship, and  in  addition,  (in  some  of  the  schools)  optional  clasnical  or 
modern  language  subjects  were  also  leciiiired.  In  no  county  was  so 
inflexible  a  local  regulation  in  force,  as  can  be  seen  above.  It 
must  have  caused  over  pressure  of  study  in  the  case  of  students  in 
pour  henlth.  students  not  well  founded  in  the  more  elementary  portion 
of  the  course,  students  of  less  thmi  normal  ability,  or  students  taking 
extra  instruction  in  special  subjects  not  in  the  academic  course,  such 
a.s  iiii'sic.  In  the  report  of  the  chairtnan  of  the  Board  as  well  as  of 
the  Supervisor,  which  are  published  in  the  Appendix,  there  is  an 
adi[iission  of  such  couiphtints  having  been  made.  While  compliment- 
ing the  local  authorities  and  the  stafi  on  the  exceptionally  hi^rh 
character    of  the  students    and    of   the    instructors     which  made  go 
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inelastic  a  rule  at  all'  possible,  their  attention  was  called  to  the 
impossibility  of  carryin<r  it  ont  without  injury,  and  that  injury  to 
any  pupil  was  a  nubversion  of  the  object  of  the  law.  The  new  board 
has,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  superior  work  done  in  the  Halifax 
high  fcchools,  changed  the  policy  of  the  retiring  board,  by  adopting 
the  more  elastic  course  followed  in  the  rest  <jf  the  province  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  and  specification  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Council. 

Regulation  5,  County  Academies. 

Two  years  ago  a  regulation  was  made  differentiating  between 
the  "  High  School  Pass "  and  the  "Teachers  Pa<^s,"  the  latter  being 
required  to  make  a  higher  percentage  mark  on  each  subject.  The 
law  went  into  effect  during  the  present  year,  with  comparatively  few 
difficult  cases  so  impossibje  to  obviate  in  introducing  a  new  law. 
Every  teacher's  license  granted  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  1899,  is 
virtually  of  a  higher  scholarship  character  tiian  those  granted  before 
that  date.  As  high  school  advantages  become  more  common,  and 
high  school  graduates  become  more  numerous,  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
all  concerned  to  select  our  teachers  from  the  better  scholars,  every- 
thing else  being  equal.  The  scholarship  standard  of  our  teachers 
must  continue  to  rise. 

The  differentiation  having  now  been  successfully  inaugurated, 
with  a  system  of  supplementary  examination?  enabling  a  student  hav- 
ing a  "  high  school  pass  "  to  make  '*  a  teacher  s  pass  "  by  examination 
on  the  necessary  additional  subjects,  it  can  now  be  the  more  easily 
arranged,  by  regulation  of  the  Council,  to  allow  county  acadenjy 
students  to  be  classed  as  full  "  regular"  students  for  the  purpose  of 
being  counted  in  the  numbers  prescribed  for  qualifying  these  institu- 
tions, by  substituting  the  *  optional"  subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  French 
or  German,  for  some  subjects  '*  imperative  "  on  teachers.  Some  teachers 
would  prefer  that  the  subjects  admitting  of  substitution  should  be 
fixed  for  all  schools.  But  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  leave  the 
choice  of  such  subjects  to  the  parent  under  the  advice  of  the  teaching 
faculty. 

The  law  directs  (Acad.  Reg.  13)  that  "  the  grading  of  any  institu- 
tion should,  for  economy  and  efficiency,  be  adjusted  to  its  local  condi- 
tions— i.  e.,  to  the  number  of  the  students  and  of  the  staff,  etc," 
instead  of  to  the  exact  annual  prescriptions  of  the  Provincial  course 
of  study.  By  Academic  Reirnlation  5,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that 
trustees  and  commissioners  of  academies  have  the  power  to  admit 
students  to  such  institutions  free  even  for  one  subject,  although  the 
chairman  of  the  Halifax  Board,  in  his  report,  indicates  that  they  did 
not  choose  to  do  so,  possibly  through  "  misunderstanding,"  although 
attention  was  called  to  the  law  in  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the 
public  press  interested. 

Another  point  which  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  education 
failed  to  observe,  is  that  attendance  on  the  Provincial  examinations 
by  pupils  attending  the  academies  and  other  high  schools,  is  not  neces- 
sary  for   grading  in  the   departments  of  our  public  schools    under 
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the  school  law.     And  if  it  is  so  in  any  institution,  it  is  a  local  arrange- 
ment for  which  the  trustees  or  commissioners  are  responsible. 

When  we  consider  that  trustees  are  representative  of  the  locality 
it  would  be  too  anti-democratic  to  sugrgest  that  the  freedom  and 
power  given  to  these  boards  in  the  adaptation  of  the  school  curriculum 
to  local  needs  should  be  taken  from  them  and  ^iven  to  the  central 
education  otfice  for  the  province,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  be  in 
full  touch  with  local  wants.  But  this  is  just  the  hallucination  which 
some  people  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  accurate 
elementary  knowledore  of  the  conditions  they  presumed  to  discuss 
assumed  to  be  the  law. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  appears  not  to  be  understood. 
A  county  academy  differs  from  other  hi^rh  schools  mainly  in  its 
receiving  a  special  grant,  known  as  the  academic  grant,  in  return  for 
educational  work  it  is  assumed  to  be  doing  freel\'  for  the  county. 
Under  the  present  law,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1880,  the 
academy  havinir  15  high  school  pupils  receives  $500  ;  40  pupils,  $1000  ; 
80  pupils,  $1,500;  120  pupils,  $1720  per  annum.  Let  us  assume  that 
one  of  these  institutions  has  an  attendance  of  30  genuinely  qualified 
high  school  pupils.  Then,  if  the  teachers  could  induce  some  of  their 
townspeople — say  only  ten — to  take  a  class  in  Shakespeare,  and  in 
Latin  poetry,  and  then  return  40  high  school  students,  they  might 
win  S500  for  the  institution,  and  defraud  the  Provincial  treasury  to 
the  same  extent,  were  there  no  provision  requiring  onl}'  f^li  course 
students  to  be  counted  fof  this  purpose.  As  in  all  the  smaller 
academies,  in  fact  all  except  those  receiving  the  maximum  grant, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  admit  as  many  pupils  (classed  as  high 
school  pupils)  as  may  draw  the  largest  grant  possible.  Although  the 
entrance  examination  (|uestions  ar«  prepared  bv  the  Education  Otfice, 
the  CHn<lidates  are  examined  by  the  teachers  of  each  academy  ;  and  it 
is  not  likely  they  will  allow  $500  to  be  lost  by  having  a  few  candidates 
below  the  minimum  if  thev  can  obtain  candidates  whom  thev  can 
conscientiously  pass.  If  in  addition  to  the  tendency  to  thus  unjustly 
obtain  the  public  funds,  students  taking  only  a  few  classes  should  be 
counted  as  those  doing  full  work,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how  the  spirit 
of  the  law  might  be  evaded.  Hence,  regulation  5,  which  requires  only 
students  doing  full  work  to  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
academic  fifnint. 

But,  as  was  pointed  out  b}'  an  acute  writer,  academies 
approaching  one  of  the  most  critical  points  of  number  referred  to, 
might  have  some  students  specially  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  or  foreign  languages,  the  study  of  which  in  their  particular 
cases  might  not  be  compatible  with  the  effective  study  of  the  group  of 
"  imperative  "  subjects  necessary  for  a  "full"  course,  and  yet  they 
could  not  be  counted  as  doinof  full  or  "  regular"  work  to  aid  in  draw- 
ing  the  additional  $500,  although  they  might  be  doing  as  much  work 
as  those  stud3Mng  the  ''imperatives"  without  the  linguistic  optionals. 
This  point  appears  to  be  well  made.  If  the  Council  should,  in  the 
revision  of  the  regulations,  allow  any  eight  "papers"  of  the  conree  to 
be  considered  a  full  regular  course,  it   would    be   not  only  fair  to  the 
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public,  but  easy  of  adoption  now  on  account  of  the  ditFerentiation 
already  referred  to  between  the  high  school  and  the  teacher's  "  pass." 

Such  D  change,  however,  while  it  may  take  away  one  excuse  for 
over-pressure  from  a  money-seeking  board  controlling  a  county 
academy  on  the  verge  of  losing  a  portion  of  its  grant  by  being  a  little 
below  one  of  the  critical  points  referred  to,  will  be  of  no  financial 
advantage  to  all  other  county  academies,  or  any  high  school  or  other 
school  whatever  in  the  Province.  For  in  every  school,  high  school 
and  county  academy,  the  county  fund  is  distributed  according  to  the 
attendance  without  excepting  that  of  partial  course  students,  as  are 
also  the  Provincial  grants. 

It  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  teachers,  for  it  will  not  lessen  the 
number  of  classes  which  they  must  be  prepared  to  teach.  It  will  to 
them  be  a  disadvantage,  for  in  nearly  all  schools  exemptions  caused 
by  such  a  rule  will  throw  unoccupied  pupils  into  recitation  classes. 
a  nuisance  most  teachers  strive  to  be  rid  of.  It  will  also  induce 
more  expense  in  the  additional  supplementary  examinations  which 
may  be  required  for  those  Exempted  who  may  change  their  minds  at 
some  time  and  become  candidates  for  teachers'  licenses,  and  in  the 
office  work  necessary  for  the  recording  of  partial  examinations  and 
the  turning  up  of  the  records  when  licenses  are  applied  for.  But  if 
the  change  will  aid  teachers  and  school  boards  to  observe  the  spirit  of 
the  law  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  average 
course,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  it,  although  there  should  be  no 
occasion  for  it. 

High  School  Studies.— (Tables  X,  XIII,  pp.  15-18). 

These  tables  show  the  numbers  of  students  in  the  different  counties 
studying  the  various  subjects.  If  we  deduct  from  these  figures  the 
corrcvsponding  ones  in  the  analysis  of  studies  in  the  county  aca- 
demies (pages  29  to  32)  we  can  obtain  the  statistics  of  the  non- 
academic  high  schools  in  each  county.  Nothing  striking  is  shown  in 
these  figures  when  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  There  is  on 
the  whole  a  larger  number  of  student**.  Latin,  French  and  German 
declined  slightly.  Greek  increased.  This  is  but  an  annual  oscillation, 
however.  The  arrangement  by  which  foreign  languages  were  made 
optional  and  counted  as  a  premium  at  the  Provincial  examinations  in 
making  a  "  pass  "  on  the  imperative  group,  attracted  the  abler  and 
more  ambitious  students  to  their  study,  while  exempting  those  who 
had  no  taste  for  them  and  those  who  found  the  imperative  sufficient 
to  master.  The  result  has  been  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
numbers  of  students  in  these  subjects  increased  as  follows, 

Years,   1889.         1899.  Increase. 

Latin 972  1732  700 

Greek 176  224  48 

French 654  951  297 

German  152  152 

Some  critics  would  abolish  the  ancient  languages  from  the  curricula 
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of  state  supported  schools.  Others  would  make  them  imperative  oq 
all  high  school  students.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  however,  than 
that  both  of  these  extreme  schools  of  critics  are  wrong. 

History  of   the  High  School  Course  of  Study. 

When  the  Free  School  System  came  into  existence  in  1864,  a 
syllabus  for  the  examination  of  teachers  was  prescribed.  There  were 
five  grades  of  licenses  eventually  developed,  "  E"  "  D,"  **  C,"  ''  B," 
and  "  A."  The  lowest  of  these  corresponded  somewhat  to  a  portion 
of  our  present  grade  eight  work  in  the  common  schools.  "D"  was 
the  origin  of  our  present  lowest  grade  of  the  high  school  course  ;  and 
so  on  with  the  remainini;  grades.  Classics  and  modern  languages 
were  not  in  the  syllabus  of  any  grade  except  that  of  '*  A,'*  which  was 
the  license  of  a  "  County  Academy  Head  Master." 

First  Course— 1864  to  1884. 

The  prescribed  syllabus  for  each  of  these  grades  of  teachers' 
licenses  became  virtually  the  course  of  study  for  as  many  classes  in 
the  more  advanced  schools  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  1864  to  1884. 
The  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  during  this  period  became  altogether 
a  secondary  considerati(m  as  compared  with  the  older  custom  in  the 
advanced  schools,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  larger  high  schools  and 
the  old  Academies,  where  there  were  always  students  preparing  for 
the  universities,  and  where  there  v^ere  many  others  desiring  a  libera 
education  without  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers.  3ut  even  in 
these  institutions,  the  success  of  candidates  at  the  teachers'  examina- 
tions were  held  forth  as  evidences  of  the  thorough  scholarship  given 
in  these  institutions  as  tested  by  outside  examiners.  This  is  how  the 
teachers'  syllabi  became  the  virtual  course  of  study  in  the  hirjh 
schools.  The  idea  thus  became  so  ingrained  into  the  mental  associa- 
tions of  those  w^ho  now  form  the  adult  generation,  that  we  often  hear 
the  expression  to-day  when  there  is  no  teachers'  examination  :  **  He 
is  a  great  teacher.  There  were  never  before  so  many  from  the  school 
known  to  have  passed  the  teachers*  examination  ".  These  were  the 
da3^s  when  the  schools  were  largely  exploited  as  an  industry  for  the 
support  of  young  men  and  women  endeavoring  to  make  their  way 
into  some  of  the  better  paying  occupations,  and  but  few  contemplated 
the  creation  of  a  teaching  profession. 

In  1880,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Allison,  then  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  snijcet  of  a  provincial  course  of  study  for  common  and 
hij^h  schools  was  brought  before  the  Educational  Association  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  met  in  Truio.  A  draft  was  presented  and  di.<(cussed. 
It  was  then  referred  to  a  couiinittee  to  revise  and  report  at  the 
Convention  of  1881. 

Tjik  PiRsT  Common    School    Course, 

as  passed  at  this  Convention,  was,  with  slight  alterations,  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  the  same  year. 
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The  High  School  Course 

proved  more  refractory  of  settlement,  and  was  recommitted  again  and 
again  to  the  Provincial  Educational  Association.  Practical  unanimity 
was  at  last  reach  ad,  and 

In   1885 

• 

it  was  prescribed  by  the  Council  for  high  school  work,  and  as  the 
course  on  which  the  reorganized  county  academics  would  be  examined 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  order  to  determine  the  class  of 
academic  grant  to  be  paid  those  institutions. 

The  Double  High  School  Course — 1885  to  1892. 

While  the  Provincial  High  School  Course  came  into  force  at  this 
date,  and  wMle  it  was  the  course  on  which  the  county  academies  had  to 
qualify  in  order  to  draw  their  respective  grants,  the  teachers'  exami- 
nation, with  its  diverse  syllabi  was  still  going  on  and  determining  the 
actual  course  of  study  in  advanced  schools,  high  schools,  and  even  in 
the  academies.  These  latter  were  required  to  follow  the  high  school 
course  for  the  Superintendent's  annual  visitation  ;  but  had  to  adapt 
their  courses  at  the  same  time  to  the  candidates  for  the  teachers' 
examination.  These  two  courses  were  gradually  assimilating  ;  but  so 
difficult  is  it  to  make  rapid  changes  in  such  prescriptions  that,  up  to 
1892,  there  was  considerable  difference  between  them,  not  only  in  the 
subjects  required  for  each,  but  when  the  subjects  were  the  same  they 
were  in  some  cases  placed  in  different  years  or  grades. 

In  1892 

the  teachers'  examination  as  such  was  abolished,  and  the  record  of  the 
candidate  on  the  high  school  course  was  accepted  as  the  test  of 
scholarship.  This  unified  the  course  of  the  high  schools  and  county 
academies  ;  and  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  high  school  system  since.  It  prevented  the 
dissipation  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  by  lessening  the 
necessary  number  of  classes  ;  and  as  a  consequence  allowed  more  time 
to  be  given  each  pupil.  Again,  pupils,  who  under  the  prior  conditions 
would  attend  the  teachers  examinations  for  the  purpo.se  merely  of 
obtaining  a  provincial  certificate  of  scholarship,  could  now  go  up  on 
the  scholarship  subjects  alone,  for  the  teachers'  professional  subjects 
were  separated.  A  candidate  teacher,  also,  might  now  fail  in  one  of 
these  without  affecting  his  pass  in  the  others.  And  not  least,  the 
various  colleges  agreed  to  accept  the  examination  results  on  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  course  for  what  they  were  worth,  thus  relieving  the 
institution  preparing  students  for  several  colleges  from  the  necessity 
of  havin^j  as  manv  different  co-ordinate  authors  or  texts.  This 
examination  system  has  thus  eliminated  many  other  special  exami- 
nations. 

Ten  Years  of  Certificate  Examination  in  Scotland. 

From  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  1  quote  the  following 
paragraphs  of  a  lengthy  and   able   article   on    the  subject   from    an 
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eminent  Scotch  educationist.  The  high  school  system  of  Scotland  is 
so  well  known  on  account  of  its  generally  recognized  merit  in  the 
olden  times,  that  it  must  be  interesting  to  find  a  somewhat  similar 
system  there.  And,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  quotations,  there  is 
a  strong  educational  opinion  now  pressing  the  government  to  pass 
from- the  somewhat  similar  "single  subject''  certificates,  which  are 
referred  to  as  being  very  suitable  for  the  initiatory  stage,  to  the 
"group  "  subject  certificates,  which  is  our  system. 

"  Examinations  from  without  have  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
secondary  schoole.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  sometimes  proved  a  veritable 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  difficult  to  endure,  still  more  difficult  to  shake  off.  Even 
the  University  examinations,  if  kept  too  fixedly  in  view,  may  narrow  t.he 
curricuhn  and  kill  those  beginnings  of  culture  which,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, may  be  looked  for  even  in  a  school.  But  these  examinations,  though 
subject  to  abuse,  may  perform  an  important  and  useful  functioff.  If  in  sonfe 
cases  they  narrow  the  course,  in  others  they  widen  it.  By  showing  the 
standard  to  which  the  better  schools  attain,  they  encourage  the  weaker  and 
remoter  to  fall  into  line.  They  may  help  to  lend  point  and  definiteness  to  a 
school's  work,  and  they  may  serve  to  indicate  to  the  public  when  pupils  have 
successfully  completed  their  course  of  study. 

"  Whatever  the  objection  to  outside  examinations,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  in  the  teaching  world  at  present  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  leaving  certificate,  granted  by  the  state  or  other  recog- 
nized authority,  the  possession  of  which  shall  be  to  the  public  trustworthy 
evidence  that  the  pupil  has  passed  through  his  school  course  succsssfully." 

"  The  Jlxaminations  were  instituted  in  1888,  and  were  confined  to  second- 
ary schools  until  1892,  when  fur  the  first  time  the  secondary  department  of 
state-aided  schools  were  allowed  to  participate.  The  examination  is  held 
annually  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  about  the  middle  of  June. 
They  are  conducted  entirely  in    writing,    and    certificates   are    issued  in  three 

grades. 

*  #  *  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  The  feature  of  the  leaving  Certificate  Examination  scheme,  w^hich  has 
called  forth  most  hostile  criticism,  is  the  awarding  of  certificates  for  separate 
subjects,  instead  of  giving  the  certificate  for  such  a  group  of  subjects  as  might 
reasonahly  represent  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  advantages  about  the  separate  certificates,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  a  scheme  which  was  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  schools 
which  were  widely  divergent  in  character.  Such  an  arrangement  made  possible 
the  encouragement  of  weak  schools,  which  could  always  present  and  pass  some 
pupils  in  some  subjects ;  it  gave  encouragement  to  the  pupils  who,  if  th«y 
attained  to  pass  mark,  even  in  one  suhject,  had  something  to  show  for  it ;  it 
simplified  the  examination,  as  each  subject  stood  by  itself ;  it  enabled  a  much 
higher  standard  to  be  exacted  than  would  have  been  possible  in  a  'group' 
certificate  ;  it  gave  perfect  freedom  to  the  schools  to  settle  what  they  would 
teach  ;  and  it  relieved  the  administration  from  the  very  difficult  task  ofsettliog 
a  group  of  subjects  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  schools. 

*'  But  tlie  encouragement  afforded  by  the  separate  subject  method  has  now 
done  its  work  ;  the  schools  have  had  time  in  these  ten  years  to  set  their  hoase 
in  order,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  time  has  now  come  for 
instituting  a  **  group  *'  certificate  for  all  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  present  arrangement  is  an  anomaly." 
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The  Nova  Scotia  Public  School  Course 

is  prefaced  by  the  following  statement  summarizing  its  principles  and 
history : 

*'  1.  The  public  school  course  of  study  may  be  considered  under  its  sub- 
division of  the  common  and  high  school  courses.  They  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
classification  of  pupils  by  the  teachers  and  for  the  examination  of  schools  by 
the  inspectors,  Aviiile  they  also  secure  a  definite  co-ordination  of  all  the  work 
attempted  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  thus  fostering  the  harmonious 
interaction  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  Province. 

,  "  2.  These  courses  are  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particularly  with 
reference  to  (1)  the  order  of  succession  of  the  subjects,  and  (2)  the  simultaneity 
of  their  study.  The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  they  can  be  carried  out  in 
each  school  must  depend  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  school, 
the  number  of  grades  assigned  to  the  teacher,  etc.  As  suggestive  to  teachers 
with  little  experience,  contracted  forms  of  the  detailed  common  school  course 
for  miscellaneous  and  partially  graded  schools  are  appended. 

"  3.  The  public  school  course  of  study  is  the  result  of  the  observation  and 
experience  of  representative  leading  teachers  of  the  province,  under  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  experiments  of  other  countries,  and  the  criticism  of  our  teachers 
in  provincial  conventions  assembled  for  many  years  in  succession.  A  system 
developed  in  such  a  manner  must  unn*^cessarily  in  some  points  be  a  compromise, 
and  presumably  therefore  at  least  a  little  behind  what  we  might  expect  from 
the  few  most  advanced  teachers.  But  it  is  also  very  likely  to  be  a  better  guide 
than  the  practice  of  a  majority  without  any  mutual  consultation  for  improve- 
ment. The  successive  progression  of  studies  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the 
order  of  development  of  the  powers  of  the  child's  mind,  while  their  simultane- 
ous progression  is  designed  to  prevent  monotony  and  onesidedness,  and  to 
produce  a  harmonious  and  healthy  development  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  powers  of  the  pupil.  The  apparent  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  is  due  to 
their  sub-division  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  leading  features  of  the  main 
subjects  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  by  inexperienced  teachers. 
The  courses  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  adopted  to  the  average  pupil  under 
a  teacher  of  average  skill.  The  teacher  is,  however,  cautioned  to  take  special 
care  that  pupils  (more  especially  any  prematurely  promoted  or  in  feeble  health) 
should  not  run  any  risk  of  "  over-pressure "  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
average  class- work." 

The  public  school  course' naturally  divides  itself  into  two  sections, 
that  of  the  first  eight  years  called  the  Covimon  School  Course ;  and 
that  of  the  following  three  years  called  the  High  School  Course.  There 
is  a,  fourth  year  course  for  the  larger  High  Schools  which  may  desire 
to  do  more  advanced  work  ;  but  it  is  entirely  optional. 

Our  term  '*  Public  Schools"  includes  both  the  "Common"  and 
'*  High  "  school  grades.  In  Ontario,  as  in  many  other  countries,  it 
includes  only  what  we  call  the  "  Common  "  school  grades, — the  high 
schools  in  these  countries,  belonging  to  a  different  system,  having 
different  boards  of  trustees.  When  the  School  Board  of  Toronto 
assimilated  its  **  Public  School"  course  more  closely  to  our  *'  Common 
School "  course,  by  the  elimination  of  a  few  of  our  "  High  School  *' 
subjects,  those  who  referred  to  the  action  as  the  elimination  of 
those  subjects  from  the  high  school  system  of  the  city  were  uninten- 
tionally, but  still  none  the  less  thoroughly,  in  error. 
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Points  overlooked  in  our  Common  School  System. 

In  the  eight  years'  course  of  our  comraon  schools,  there  is  no 
central  examination  board  controlling  the  promotions  from  grade  to 
grade.  This  work  is  done  by  the  teachers  under  the  authority  of 
their  school  board  No  particular  mode  of  examination  or  of  promo- 
tion is  prescribed.  When  it  is  observed  that  a  principal  in  his  report 
to  his  trustees  or  commissioners  criticizes  the  method  in  which  such 
promotions  or  examinations  have  been  hitherto  done,  it  should  be 
understood  that  he  is  preparing  his  staff'  and  the  public  for  changes 
w^hich  he  expects  to  prove  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  general  system  ;  for  there  is  no  prescribed  general  system, 
and  it  is  not  known  that  competent  authorities  have  ever  contended* 
that  a  uniform,  unchangeable  method  should  be  prescribed  for  every 
school  whether  in  town  or  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that 
changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  methods  of  examination  for  promo- 
tion are  often  very  beneficial  :  for  it  appears  that  when  a  method 
**  gets  into  a  rut,'"  many  learn  how^  to  skip  the  rut  and  circumvent  its 
oiiginal  diiective  or  coercive  purpose. 

Promotion  Systems. 

The  variety  of  methods  is  great,  and  each  has  its  strong  points  and 
its  weak  points.  Sometimes  it  is  the  principal,  with  or  without  a 
portion  of  Ids  staff',  who  examines  the  departments  to  select  those  fit 
for  prouiotion.  This  method  has  its  variations.  Sometimes  all  the 
pupils  of  the  department  are  presented  to  the  principal  for  examina- 
tion. Sometiu)es  the  teacher  selects  those  deemed  fit  from  his  own 
impres."<ions.  Sometimes  the  examination  is  mainly  written,  mainly 
oral,  or  entirely  oral.  Sometimes  the  estimates  of  the  principal  are 
averaged  with  the  estimates  of  the  teacher. 

Again  the  party  who  is  heKl  responsible  for  the  promotion  may  be 
the  teacher  of  the  department  into  which  the  pupil  is  expected  to  pass. 
He  may  adopt  any  of  the  varieties  of  methods  wliich  we  have  seen 
used  by  tiie  principal.  But  the  general  criticism  is  likely  to  be,  that 
the  examinations  are  too  severe.  The  teachers  will  naturally  be 
desirous  that  t)rdy  the  thorouglily  competent  pupils  should  be 
promoted  into  their  oina  departments.  It  will  give  them  better 
chances  of  doinu  satisfactory  work. 

Sometimes  the  teachers  are  expected  to  test  the  preparedness  of 
their  own  pupils  for  promotion.  It  may  be  done  by  monthly 
written  or  oral  examinations,  or  annual  examinations,  or  hy  forming 
ageneral  impressi(m  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  from  their  gene:  al  cla.ss 
work.  'VW  criticism  in  this  case  is  most  often  to  the  rfflct  *hat 
promotion  may  be  the  result  of  favoritism,  or  the  desire  t(»  -er  rid  of 
a  stupid  or  troublesome  pupil.  The  teacher  receiving  pupils  complains 
that  some  are  so  poorly  prepared  that  they  can  not  work  with 
advantage  in  the  hiii:her  i^rade,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  success  of  those  entering  so  unprepared. 

Combinations  of  these  varieties  are  often  used  with  good  effect; 
and    when    the  estimates  of   om  authority  are  checked  or   balanced 
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by  those  of  another,  the  public  are  generally  ready  to  consider  the 
examination  results  fair.  But  there  are  always  HOine  to  whom  the 
results  are  not  satisfactory.  And  to  make  this  critical  phase  still 
worse,  it  very  often  happens  that  children  whose  parents  occupy  high 
places  in  the  social  strata,  and  who  have  many  social  duties  to  perform 
and  temptations  to  resist,  are  often  not  so  successful  as  the  children 
of  the  poor  whose  time  at  home  is  not  «o  likely  to  be  occupied.  It  is 
a  great  humiliation  to  the  aristocratic  family  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
insif^niHcant,  but  often  proud  children  of.  menial  station.  This 
accounts  for  much  of  the  acrid  criticism  of  public  schools.  The 
bitterness  of  failure  in  a  family  of  the  knight  of  the  quill,  seen  against 
the  back  ground  of  the  success  of  a  son  of  the  hoe,  is  a  hard  thing  to 
bear  even  when  the  necessity  of  the  event  can  be  understood.  Hence, 
fierce  unreasoned  sayings,  which  are  often  nothing  more  than  the 
spasms  of  an  unhealthy  vanity. 

Number  of  Si-bjects  in  Common  School  Course. 

There  are  no  more  subjects  in  the  course  than  have  been  spon- 
taneously taught  in  the  best  schools  of  the  world  and  of  the 
province  over  half  a  century  ago.  There  are  no  subjects  in  it  which 
should  be  omitted,  none  which  when  taught  as  they  should  be,  should 
oppress  any  normal  pupil.  But  when  two  thirds  of  our  teachers  have 
never  thought  it  worth  their  time  to  take  a  course  in  training  for 
their  profession,  and  when  the  majority  of  the  other  third  have 
attended  a  Normal  School  for  only  a  few  months,  some  of  whom 
were  previously  not  well  prepared,  either  by  nature  or  the  elementary 
school,  it  should  not  be  wondered  at,  that  some  teaching  should 
not  be  irood,  and  some  worse  than  absurd.  The  onlv  cure  for 
this  is  more  of  the  proper  kind  of  training  for  teachers,  a  process 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  going  on.  It  is  a  process  which,  for 
several  reasons  in  this  Province,  is  difficult  of  acceleration ;  but  it  is 
accelerating.  All  evidence  conspires  to  indicate  efficient  Normal 
School  training  and  selection  of  teachers  to  be  the  most  important  of 
our  educational  problems. 

The  Common  School  course  of  stud}'  has  now  been  about  nineteen 
years  in  force;  and  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  making  the  investiga- 
tion, since  the  legislation  of  1898  no  new  subjects  were  added  to  it,  some 
were  struck  out,  and  many  piescriptions  were  reduced  in  amount. 
Some  who  bore  with  applause  the  heavier  prescriptions  of  the  twelve 
years  preceding,  are  not  now  able  to  bear  in  silence  the  lighter  pre- 
scriptions of  the  seven  yeais  following.  It  is  then  argued  that  the 
administration  of  the  seven  li<rht  years  is  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
twelve  heavier  years.  But  who  is  this  administrator  ?  When  the 
official  prescriptions  are  lighter^  how  does  it  come  that  some  people 
feel  the  school  work  heavier  ?  The  Superintendent's  functions  cease 
with  the  prescriptions.  The  Inspectors'  functions  affect  the  school  to 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  one  or  two  visits  during  the  year.  The 
administrators  are  the  school  hoards  and  the  teachers.  But  as  the 
school  board  reasonably  expects  its  teachers  to  be  its  experts  in  the 
law,  art  and  science  of  education,  the  responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  course  of  study  is  brought  home  to  the  teacher.     And  if 
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the  teacher  should  say,  "  the  pupil  must  do  this  because  it  is  prescribed, 
even  if  it  is  not  good  for  him  ",  he  not,only  convicts  himself  of  mis- 
understanding the  science  of  education,  but  of  breaking  the  law  which 
primarily  exists  for  the  good  of  the  pupil.  The  general  school  system 
is  responsible  for  such  local  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  teachers  only 
to  the  extent  it  is  responsible  for  the  licensing  of  teachers  But  as 
the  legislature  of  the  Province  is  not  yet  ready  to  making  traininj^ 
and  evidence  of  skill  in  teaching  a  necessary  condition  of  securing' 
license,  it  is  the  people  through  their  representatives  who  are  respon- 
sible and  not  the  Council.  Scholarship  and  a  certificate  of  character 
is  all  that  is  now  necessary.  And  the  instant  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  raised,  there  is  a  chorus  of  pain  which  the  public  does  not 
always  understand. 

Taking  the  revised  course  as  published  in  the  Education  Report 
for  1885,  page  xx,  let  us  compare,  for  instance,  the  course  for  grade 
VIII  then  with  that  of  1899. 

Reading,  practically  the  same.  Spelling,  the  same.  Composition 
and  Granimar,  text-book  taken  out  of  hands  of  pupils.  Geography, 
advanced  and  expensive  text-book,  thrown  out,  leaving  pupil  with 
the  cheap  introductory  text  used  in  the  lower  grades.  History, 
large  text  book  now  used  in  grade  D  of  the  High  School  thrown  out 
in  favor  of  a  cheap  outline  text.  Canadian  history  enlarged,  but 
more  readable.  Writing  and  Drawing,  made  more  comprehensive. 
Arithmetic,  modified,  but  not  increased  materially.  Algebra,  the 
same.  Geometry,  thrown  out.  Bookkeeping,  practically  the  same. 
Latin,  (optional),  thrown  out.  Lessons  on  Nature,  practically  the 
same. 

Special   Cause   of  Over-pressure   Elsewhere,  Absent. 

In  the  elementary  school  system  of  England,  which  has  some  very 
good  features  not  in  ours,  the  principle  of  payment  of  school  grants 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  school  work  for  the  year,  has  for 
many  years  been  emphasized.  Some  of  our  critics  think  such  a 
principle  should  be  followed  here,  in  order  to  spur  up  indifferent 
teltchers  and  unprogressive  schools.  If  the  grants  payable  to  our 
schools  depended  on  the  number  passing  each  standard,  and  the 
number  passing  in  special  optional  subjects  at  each  annual  visitation 
of  the  Inspector,  then  a  different  set  of  critics  would  charge  the 
general  system  with  the  vice  of  producing  over-pressure  of  study  in 
order  to  draw  public  money  for  the  support  of  the  school.  In  Eng- 
land extra  grants  for  specific  subjects  in  addition  to  the  obligatory 
subjects  were  ofiered  as  early  as  18G7.  The  system  was  continued 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1870  with  modrfications  down  until  1896. 
From  Volume  I  of  the  Special  Reports  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  of  England,  page  39,  the  following  summary  statement  is 
taken : 

"  Under  the  Code  of  1871  the  grants  were  6s.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance  ;  Ss.  or  lOs.  for  each  scholar  above  4  and  under  7  years  of  age  who 
had  made  250  attendances  of  2  hours  each ;  4s.    for  each  scholar  over  seven 
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years  of  ago,  who  had  made  the  8ame  number  of  attendances,  for  each  pass  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  and  Ss,  for  each  scholar  in  Standards  IV. — 
VI.  for  each  of  one  or  two  passes  in  specific  subjects.  Attendances  at  drill 
were  allowed  to  count  as  school  attendances. 

Under  the  Code  of  1896  most  of  the  grants  are  on  the  average  attendance, 
and  no  scholar's  grant  is  dependent  on  his  having  attended  school  at  least  250 
times.  In  infant  schools  and  classes  there  is  a  fixed  grant  of  7s.  or  9s.  ;  a 
variable  grant  of  2s.,  4s.,  or  6s. ;  a  needlework,  or  needlework  and  drawing, 
grant  of  Is.  ;  and  a  singing  grant  of  6d.  or  Is.*;  all  paid  on  average  attendance. 
In  schools  for  older  scholars  there  is  a  principal  grant  of  128.  6d.  or  Hs.  ;  a 
grant  for  discipline  and  organization  of  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  ;  a  needlework  grant  of 
(for  girls)  Is. ;  a  singing  grant  of  6d.  or  Is.  ;  and  a  grant  for  class  subjects  of 
Is.  or  2s.  for  the  first  subject,  and  of  Is.  or  28.  for  the  second.  These  grants 
are  all  paid  on  the  average  attendance.  In  addition  there  is  the  grant  for 
specific  subjects  of  2s.  or  Sa.  for  each  scholar  in  Standards  V. — VII.  who  is 
presented  ;  or  a  cookery  grant  of  4s.,  a  laundry  grant  of  2s.,  and  a  dairy 
work  grant  of  4s.  for  each  girl  Standards  IV. — VII.,  and  a  cottage  gardening 
grant  of  2s.  or  4s.  for  each  boy  in  the  same  standards,  providing  they  are 
properly  taught  the  subjects  and  prefer  these  grants  to  those  for  specific  sub- 
jects." 

This  brief  glimpse  of  the  English  system  for  25  years-  will  be 
interesting  from  other  points  of  view  than  that  of  him  who  thinks 
there  is  over-pressure  in  our  schools.  The  general  system  of  our 
Province  exercises  no  pressure  at  all  on  our  elementary  schools. 
Where  teachers  are  enthusiastic  it  will  be  found  that  a  few  pupils 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  general  work  of  the  school  for  some  of 
several  possible  reasons,  may  have  reason  to  complain.  But  if  the 
general  system  -caused  money  to  be  paid  to  the  school  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pupils  passing  in  the  obligatory  subjects  and  in  the 
optional  or  specific  subjects,  then  some  of  the  pessimistic  English 
literature  on  over-pressure  in  the  English  elementary  schools  might 
be  quoted  with  some  appearance  of  applicability. 

But  a  more  influential  critic,  discussing  the  schools  of  the  very 
same  city,  takes  an  entirely  opposite  view  from  that  of  the  over- 
prevssure  critic.  In  one  of  our  leading  dailies  he  finds  fault  with  the 
system  because,  among  other  things,  "  the  hours  of  study  are  too 
curtailed  and  the  holidays  too  extensive,"  and  on  account  of  "The 
almost  entire  absence  of  lessons  being  required  to  be  learned  at  home. 
*  Come,  get  at  your  lessons  now,  and  say  them,'  is  an  unknown  sound 
in  the  land.  It  was  heard  in  every  house  where  there  were  school 
children  25  or  30  years  ago."  This  criticism  would^ndicate  the 
necessity  of  some  such  pressure  as  the  English  system  provides. 
But  the  critics  do  not  agree, — and  never  will. 

Articles  of  the  English  Day  School  Code,  1896. 

To  complete  the  sketch  of  the  English  system  in  outline,  for  it  is 
very  suggestive,  and  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  form  into  which 
the  course  of  study  of  the  Act  of  1870  has  developed  in  the  period  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  following  Articles  of  the  Code  for  1896  are 
given  at  this  stage. 
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"Article  15.     The  subjects  of  instruction  for  which  grants  may  be  made 
are  the  following  :  — 

(a)  Obligatory  Subjects. — Readinj^,  wTitinjj,  and  arithmetic  (called  the 
"  elementary  subjects  "),  needle- work  (for  girls),  drawing  (for  boys 
in  schools  for  older  scholars),  object  lessons  [our  Nature  lessons] 
(for  Standards  1. — III.  or  in  the  lower  group  of  schooU  taking 
schemes  as  given  in  Schedule  S.),  one  class  subject  (for  those 
scholars  not  taking  object  lessons). 

(6)     Optional  Subjects  : — 

(i.)  Taken  by  classes  throughout  the  school  : — Singing,  recitation,  draw- 
ing (for  boys  in  infant  schools  and  classes),  and  the  following 
subjects  called  *  class-subjects ',  English,  or  Welsh  (in  Wales),  or 
French  (in  the  Channel  Islands),  geography,  elementary  science, 
history,  suitable  occupations  (for  Standanls  I. — III.)  needle-work 
for  girls  (optional  as  ^  class  subject),  domestic  economy  (for  girls). 

(ii.)  Taken  by  individual  children  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  school, 
and  called  "specific  subjects": — Algebra,  Euclid,  mensuration, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  animal  physiology,  hygiene,  botany, 
principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  navigation,  Latin,  French, 
Welsh  Cfor  scholars  in  schools  in  Wales),  German,  bookkeeping 
shorthand  (according  to  some  system  recognized  by  the  Education 
Department),  domestic  economy  (for  girls). 

(iii.)  Cookery,  laundry  work,  and  dairy  work  (for  girls),  and  cottage 
gardening  (for  boys). 

Article  16. — Any  subject,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Article  15^  (ii)  mayi 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  be  taken  as  a  specific  subject,  provided 
that  a  graduated  scheme  for  teaching  it  be  submitted  to)  and  approved  by, 
the  inspector. 

Article  17. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  other  secular  subjects  approved  by 
the  Department,  and  in  religious  subjects,  but  no  grant  is  madfe  in  respect 
of  any  such  instruction. 

Article  85^. — The  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  (1)  the  girls  are  taught  j)lain  needlework  and  cutting 
out,  (2)  that  older  scholars  throughout  the  school  are  taught  at  least  one 
class  subject  (which  in  any  vschool  year  beginning  after  the  3 1st  of 
AugUvSt,  1896,  must  not  be  needlework),  and  (3)  the  boys  in  a  school  for 
older  scholars  are  satisfactorily  taught  drawing  either  with  or  without  any 
manual  instruction.  The  instruction  in  drawing  will  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  Science  and  Art  Department." 

By  Article  .12/ pi o vision  is  made  in  addition  to  the  subjects  above  men- 
tioned for  instruction  in  manual  instruction,  suit^ible  physical  exercises  (c  g.^ 
swimming,  gymnastics,  Swedish  drill),  military  drill  (for  boys)  and  housewifery 
(for  girls),  al^o  for  visits  to  institutions  of  educational  value,  and  to  national 
and  historical  buildings. 

This  singrle  orlimpse  at  the  educational  course  of  an  outside  country 
should  be  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  it  is  not  likely  that  our 
course  of  study  is  too  extensive;  that  instead  of  curtailing  the  number 
of  subjects  it  is  likely  that  we  may  have  to  increase  them,  and  that 
we  may  have  to  srive  some  financial  stimulus  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  attention  of  fossil  teachers  and  trustees  into  new  u.seful  lines  of 
education,  such  as  manual  training  in  the  mechanic  and  domestic 
arts,  etc. 
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Elementary  School  Courses  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

Lookinor  at  sorae  of  the  United  States  of  America  nearest  us,  we 
find  that  Massachusetts  is  historically  the  pioneer  educational  State 
on  the  continent.  The  courses  of  study  in  operation  in  raany  of  its 
be3t  schools  suggested  more  or  less  the  courses  in  some  of  our  best 
schools  and,  eventually,  our  Provincial  course,  which  was  organized 
before  the  State  course  for  its  elementary  schools  was  organized.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  reassuring  to  those  who  were  afraid  that 
the  practical  and  successful  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  could  not  be 
depended  upon  to  outline  a  system  that  would  bear  a  pretty  searching 
scrutiny  not  only  from  contemporaries  but  from  the  historian,  to  find 
that  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  this  State  are 
drawn  out  on  exactly  similar  lines  ;  and  that  where  there  is  any 
difference  it  is  not  caused  by  the  omission  of  any  subjects  in  our 
common  school  course. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  of 
Maine  was  formed  and  promulgated  over  a  year  ago  ;  so  that  it  can 
be  examined  as  the  latest  State  course,  the  heir  of  the  advance 
by  the  numerous  States  of  the  Union  as  well  as  of  the  older  countries 
of  Europe.  It  is  drawn  up  in  cjrades  of  two  years  like  that  of  the 
first  course  for  Nova  Scotia  in  1880.  Like  the  Nova  Scotia  course  in 
the  following  year,  it  will  soon  be  divided  into  annual  grades.  Like 
all  other  modern  courses  it  follows  the  same  lines  as  our  system,  and 
when  it  differs  it  is  not  in  leaving  anything  in  our  course  out. 

Teachers  in  Convention. 

While  this  report  has  been  in  preparation,  two  large  Institutes  of 
Teachers  have  been  held,  one  at  Oxford,  attentled  by  about  two 
hundred  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Colchester,  and  one  at  Canning,  attended  by  about  one  hundred  of  the 
ablcHt  teachers  of  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Hfe,nts.  And  within  a 
year  of  these  was  a  similar  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  Annapolis,  Digby  and  Yarmouth  counties  at  Weymouth. 
Annually  the  leading  teachers  of  these  counties  meet  to  discuss  the 
practical  educational. problems  which  they  have  to  solve;  the  course 
of  study  being  the  field  on  which  their  experience  and  skill  are  brought 
into  view.  At  all  these  meetings  it  was  a  most  encouraging  sight  to 
behold  men  and  women  not  only  understanding  their  own  educational 
system,  but  showing  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  being:  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Not  a  single  important  change  was  advocated  at 
any  of  these  conventions  in  the  common  school  course  of  study,  except 
that  the  reading  books,  which  have  now  been  unchanged  for  twenty- 
three  years,  should  give  place  to  something  more  modern.  But  the 
Council  is  strongly  averse  to  the  changing  of  texts,  even  when  better 
ones  may  be  had,  on  account  of  the  extra  expense  to  which  it  puts 
some  people  who  can  ill-aftbrd  to  buy  new  books.  The  few  people 
who  are  injured  by  the  purchase  of  new  books  on  such  rare  occasions 
as  they  occur,  are  also  probably  incapable,  as  a  rule,  of  understanding 
the  immense  loss  to  the  country  in  continuing  to  use  an  inferior  text 
when  a  better  can  be  had.     When  the  gain  from  a  change  is  very 
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clear  or  becomes  urgent,  then  the  Council  acts ;  and  while  sorry  to 
offend  the  few  who  cannot  understand,  are  ^lad  to  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  country,  and  all  who  are  well  informed.  As 
shown  in  detail  in  my  report  of  of  1897,  beginning  at  page  xxxiv,  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  cannot  be  successfully  charged  with  the 
changing  of  texts  too  often,  or  with  making  a  change  which  has  not 
been  for  the  better.  The  teachers  at  these  conventions  have  always 
been  able  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  Council  has  to  act  con- 
servatively in  such  matters,  and  are  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  so  long  as  the  texts  are  not  excess- 
ively behind  the  times.  But  even  on  such  points  all  the  critics 
cannot  agree, — even  the  critics  who  have  the  means  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  something  of  the  subject. 


Some  Points  in  the  High  School  Course  of  Study. 

The  following  is  a  conspectus  of  the  high  school  course  of  study 
leading  up  to  our  University  matriculations.  It  is  only  a  three  years 
course,  its  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  year  being  known  as  grades  IX.,  X.,  and  XI. 
of  the  public  schools,  or  grades  D,  C,  and  B  from  the  titles  of  teachers' 
licenses,  the  scholarship  of  which  they  at  one  time  respectively 
represented.  The  4th  year,  grade  XII,  or  grade  A,  is  an  optional 
course  which  is  being  attempted  in  a  few  of  the  larger  academies,  and 
is  partially  covered  in  the  1st  year  work  of  our  universities.  But 
our  largest  County  Academy  (Halifax)  very  wisely  confines  its  work, 
as  do  all  the  high  schools  except  four  Academies,  to  the  three  years' 
course. 


SUB.JF.(TS. 


Examination  Papers. 


English I 

Mathematics [ 

Science  and  Manual  / 
Art \ 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

language. 
Grammar. 

Language. 
(Grammar. 

Literature, 
(jramniar. 

Geography  k  History. 


e8 

a 
o 

■z 

c 
C 


Ancient  Classics 
or 


Aritlicnelic. 

Algebra. 

Oeometry. 


Drawing  k  B.  K. 
Botany,  etc. 


Geog.  k  History. 


Latin. 


Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 


Drawing  k  B.  K. 
Chemistry,  etc. 


Geog.  k  History. 


Practical  Math. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 


Physics. 
Physiology. 


History. 


Mod.  Languages  | 


Latin. 
Greek. 


Latin. 
Latin. 
Greek. 
Greek. 


F^rench. 


French. 
German. 


French. 
German. 
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As  already  noted,  the  Government  allows  students  to  go  up  frefe 
of  cost  to  an  examination  on  each  year  s  course.  Thia  examination  is 
necessary  in  order  to  select  teachers.  But  as  many  students  used  to 
go  up  for  the  teacher's  license  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  proof  of 
some  degree  of  scholarship,  the  professional  papers  of  the  old  exam- 
ination were  separated  into  a  group  called  the  "  Teachers*  Minimum 
Professional  Qualitication "  examination  group,  briefly  spoken  of 
as  the  M.  P.  Q.  The  scholarship  subjects  were  formed  into 
another  called  the  "  Provincial  High  School "  examination  group. 
The  examination  stations  were  necessary  for  the  teachers.  By  the 
admission  of  others  than  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession,  the 
cost  is  increased  only  by  the  additional  papers  examined  and  certi- 
ficates made  out  and  recorded. 

The  general  system  puts  no  pressure  on  candidates  to  present 
themselves  at  these  examinations  as  in  England  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  grant  to  the  school  is  dependent  oh  the  number  of 
students  taking  imperative  subjects,  and  on  the  number  of  extra  or 
special  subjects  taken.  There  is  no  system  on  earth  freer  from 
central  pressure.  Students  can  take  as  many  or  as  few  subjects  as 
they  may  choose,  providing  the  trustees  (on  the  advice  of  their 
teachers)  think  it  will  not  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  school. 
Each  school  section  is  autonomous  in  our  system,  governed  by  its 
elected  representatives,  the  trustees.  The  central  Provincial  author- 
ity merel}-  says,  in  order  to  obtain  provincial  funds  your  schools  must 
be  well  housed  and  equipped,  taught  by  qualified  teachers,  free  to 
those  qualified,  and  statistics  must  be  returned. 

The  desire  of  the  hiofh  school  student  to  obtain  a  certificate  which 
will  give  him  rank  in  the  world,  which  will  admit  him  to  any  of 
our  colleijes  or  universities,  or  normal  schools  at  home,  and  in 
many  of  these  institutions  abroad,  without  passing  their  examina- 
tions, is  just  as  innocent  and  perhaps  as  virtuous  as  the  desire 
of  the  university  student  to  obtain  his  degree.  The  desire  being 
so  strong,  the  Council  gave  the  opportunity ;  and  never  in  the 
history  of  the  Province  did  such  popularity  greet  a  measure 
in  so  practical  and  unmistakable  a  manner.  For  while  683  candi- 
dates went  up  to  the  Teachers'  Professional  Qualification  exam- 
ination this  year,  3377  went  up  to  the  High  School  Scholarship 
examinations.  If  the  prescriptions  for  each  grade  are  too  severe,  the 
development  of  high  school  work  indicated  in  this  table  is  remark- 
able. 


Years. 


Students  passed  grade  applied  for 

"        examined 

"        taking  full  course 

Total  in  high  school  grades 


I 
1892.!l893. 


175 
1432 

1 


598 
1506 
2601 


3414:3549 


1894 


760 
1922 
3231 
4326 


1895. 


684 
2399 
4085 
5259 


1896. 


1313 
2517 
4467 
6116 


1897.  1898. 


957 
2917 
4807 


1229 
3304 
5471 


6556  7123 


1899 


1571 
3377 
5795 
7574 


Then  there  are  two  other  points  which  people    interested   in  only 
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the  personal  or  local  view  may  overlook.  First,  that  were  the  pre- 
scriptions to  be  lowered  it  would  jjive  relief  for  only  one  year.  Next 
year  there  would  be  even  a  f^reater  number  endeavorini;  to  pass  the 
lower  limits  with  the  «ame  percentaj^e  of  failures.  And  so  the  work 
would  (TO  on  until  orrade  X  micjht  be  depressed  to  that  of  IX,  only  to 
find  as  many  applicants  strivinir  to  win  the  honor  of  passing  X  as 
were  formerly  tryincf  to  pass  IX,  and  with  the  same  percentai^e  ot 
unfortunates.  Second,  it  is  necessary  for  provincial  standards  to  be 
kept  as  uniform  as  po-isible  unless  the  educational  policy  seems  to 
require  a  gradual  raising  of  the  standard,  which  may  often  be  a 
(Jesideratum.  And  such  a  standard  should  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  those  of  other  countries  working  on  similar  lines,  in  order 
to  make  the  educational  statistics  comparable. 

High    School    Statistics   of    the   United   States. 

In  comparing  our  high  school  students  with  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  are  met  at  once  b)''  the  question,  are  the  second- 
ary or  high  schools  in  the  various  states  alike,  and  if  so  are  they 
comparable  with  ours  ?  Our  common  school  work  covers  eight  years 
on  the  average,  then  comes  the  high  school.  In  some  of  the  states 
the  first  four  or  five  years  are  the  elementary  or  primary  grades  ;  the 
next  three  or  four  the  grammar  school  grades  ;  then  the  high  school 
grades.  In  many  cases  the  high  school  grades  commence  after 
the  9th  year  in  school.  From  some  of  the  statistics  of  these 
American  schools  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  it  will  be  evident 
that  we  have  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  must  make 
further  changes  in  our  school  statistics  in  order  to  obtain  certain 
important  information,  and  in  order  to  articulate  with  international 
educational  stati.stics  more  completely.  In  the  United  States  we  see 
conditions  arising  which  from  our  contiguity  must  also  be  expected 
amonjj  ourselves. 

In  1898,  16,687,648  pupils  in  all  classes  of  school  were  enrolled  in 
the  United  States.  Of  theso  626.115  arc^  clashed  as  being  in  the 
secondary  schools — that  is  about  8.75  per  cent.  About  *>  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  are  returned  as  follow- 
ing a  full  high  school  course  ;  but  nearly  one  half  of  them  are  doinf^ 
this  work  in  rural  or  village  schools  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  doinnr  common  school  work.  In  the  United  States  stati.stics, 
only  student*;  at^onding  .schools  doing  secondary  work  alone  appear 
to  be  countod.  Those  studying  high  school  subjects  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  assumed  to  be  only  some  20,000  in  addition  to  the  number 
quoted  above. 

Sex   in  the  U.  S.  A.   Secondary   Schooijs. 

Of  the  626,115  hicrh  school  students  284,379  are  male.  341,736 
female.  This  indicates  the  same  tendency  shown  in  our  academic 
statistics,  only  it  is  more  marked  in  the  Republic. 
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The  students  preparino^  for  college  in  1898  are  classified  as  follows  : 

Total  Male.  Female. 

Classical  course 27,985  13,575  14,360 

Scientific  courses 23,131  12,056  11,075 

Total  preparing  for   College 51,066  25,631  25,435 

This  means  that  the  female  students  are  moving  more  generally 
towards  the  literary  studies  and  the  males  towards  the  scientific. 

Students  studying  the  following  subjects  : 

TofaJ.  Male.  Female. 

Latin 223,307  87,529  135,778 

Greek 14,021  7,656  6,365 

French 33,917  12.006  21,911 

German 59,577  23.336  36.241 

Algebra 252,358  106,676  145,682 

Geometry 121 .813  49,787      *       72,026 

Trigonometry 10,200  4,966  5,234 

Astronomy 17,170  6,351  10,819 

Physics 93,038  39.493  53.545 

Chemistry 37,329  16,450  20,879 

Physical  geography 112,133  47,074  65,059 

Geology 19,646  7.725  11,921 

Physiology    134,785  57,392  77,393 

Psychology   12.325  4.355  7.970 

Rhetoric    161 ,724  66,949  94,775 

English  literature    180.156  74.014  106.142 

History   (other  than  U.  S.  A.). ..  .169,478  69.636  99,842 

Civics    102.242  43,997  58.245 

—Ed.  Rep.  U.  S.  A.,  1897 --8,  Vol.  II.,  p,  WiO. 
This  table  speaks  for  itself. 

Written  Examinations. 

An  article  on  the  evils  of  examinations  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Paulsen, 
Profes.sor  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin,  the  best  known  educational 
authority  in  Germany,  is  republished  in  English  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  of  the  United  States  for  1897-8,  beginning 
on  page  237.     The  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

**  6.  Practical  conclw'iwns.  The  exposition  of  the  injurious  accessary 
effects  of  examinations  does  not  justify  the  demand  for  their  abolition. 
Examinations  are  necessary  evils.  We  cannot  wish  to  venture  to  the  system 
of  individual  pleasure  and  patronage ;  but  it  is  well  to  realise  that  such  con- 
comitant effects  exist  and  are  unavoidable.  For  our  first  rule  of  conduct  we 
shall  therefore  have  to  adopt  the  maxim,  "  Examinations  must  not  be 
multiplied  beyond  necessity." 

Evils,  but  they  are  necessary  !  Only  one  each  year.  And  the 
teacher  who  objects  to  an  examination  at  the  end  of  his  course 
because  it  is  an  evil,  believes  in  a  daily  examination  of  the  students. 
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Although  he  is  mystic  enough  to  object  to  the  precise  valuation  of 
each  question  and  its  correct  addition  as  it  is  done  in  the  primary 
school,  he  is  mathematician  enough  to  sum  his  daily  impression  for  a 
year  by  a  process  which  he  cannot  himself  explain,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
summary  conviction  that  the  student  should  pass  or  not  pass.  Both 
methods  are  examination  methods.  Each  has  its  own  good  points  and 
defective  points. 

The  examinations  are  written,  because  this  is  the  most  convenient 
form,  as  well  as  the  fairest.  Oral  examinations  of  a  uniform  standard 
would  be  impossible.  The  oral  examination  of  a  single  examiner 
could  not  be  uniform  under  any  conceivably  practicable  arrangement. 
Besides,  oral  examinations  would  specially  disturb  the  nervous,  and 
would  not  be  a  measure  of  what  the  individual  could  do  at  the  desk 
before  the  calm  and  unconscious  face  of  the  printed  questions.  And 
it  is  at  the  desk,  and  with  the  pen  or  pencil  that  most  of  the  literary, 
mathematical  and  art  work  of  the  world  is  done.  It  is  the  more 
normal  condition,  and  is  therefore  the  better  method  for  proper 
examination. 

But  there  is  one  side  on  which  it  is  defective.  It  does  not 
measure  the  force  of  the  personality  or  the  presence  of  the  candidate, 
the  character  of  his  speech  and  his  manner,  which  are  very  important 
elements  of  the  worth  of  the  candidate.  In  science,  it  does  not 
measure  the  power  of  original  research,  the  common  sense,  in  plain 
language,  of  the  candidate.  It  may  indicate  this  faculty  in  some 
departments  of  science,  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  draws  on  his 
store  of  knowledge  shows  how  he  is  able  to  use  that  knowledge.  In 
the  sciences  involving  observation  and  manipulation,  in  the  mechanic 
and  domestic  arts,  the  written  examination  is  especially  defective. 
Too  many  of  our  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  teachers  who  can 
not  yet  be  trusted  to  value  such  work  of  their  pupils  at  a  standard  to 
be  accepted  as  unprejudiced. 

It  is  being  considered  whether  all  candidates  for  grade  "A"  should 
not  be  required  to  nttend  at  one  centre,  so  that  in  the  scientific 
subjects  they  could  b.^  examined  practically  in  the  laboratory',  in 
addition  to  the  written  examination. 

Again,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  some  of  our  untrained  teachers  are 
specially  defective  in  teaching  science.  There  are  some  who  are  bold 
enough  to  sa}'  that  in  souie  schools  the  sciences  are  memorized  from 
the  text  books.  h\  this  department,  our  Normal  School,  Schools  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  have  been  doing  noble  work.  The 
heuristic  or  research  method  is  very  effectively  developed  in  their 
exercises.  And  at  every  teachers'  institute,  for  several  years  back, 
practical  objective  lessons  given  by  teachers,  have  been  illustrating 
effective  methods  of  science  teaching.  Our  academies  and  high  schools 
have  now  more  or  less  equipment  for  practical  work  in  the  elementary 
experimental  sciences  taught;  and  many  institutions  are  doing  good 
work.  It  is  now  possible  to  find  an  academy  better  equipped  for  scien- 
tific work  than  some  of  our  colleges.  And,  however  much  it  may  appear 
that  these  subjects  are  not  properly   taught,   there   has   been   a  great 
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advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods,  as  can  be  seen  by 
visitors  at  the  institutions  already  referred  to,  and  at  our  best  high 
schools  during  science  teaching.  To  use  a  text  book  on  science  as  one 
woulH  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  is  not  an  unheard  of  method.  It  is 
often  said  that  in  our  course  of  study  the  texts  are  prescribed. 
But  this  is  explained.  The  texts  are  merely  named  as  indicating 
briefly  the  extent  of  work  expected.  But  there  is  always  the  tendency 
to  make  a  ritual ;  and  science  texts  are  undoubtedly  us<ed  by  some 
people  as  the  embodiments  of  authoritative  truths  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  and   to  be  believed  on  authority. 

But  the  teacher's  lectures  are  liable  to  the  same  treatment,  with 
the  advantage  generally  in  favor  of  the  book  for  brevity  of  statement, 
lucidity  of  expression,  and  general  accuracy.  Books,  too,  have  inspired 
more  of  the  science  teaching  in  our  Province  than  lectures.  And 
books  are  also  inspiring  our  teachers  to  tind  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  science. 

But  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  prescriptions  and  examinations, 
they  are  the  only  cheaply  practicable  means  of  directing  educational 
efforts.  Under  the  proper  teacher  no  evil  is  done  by  them,  while 
both  teacher  and  pupil  are  stimulated  as  well  as  directed  by  them. 
Without  them  less  good  work  would  be  done.  We  cannot  abolish 
them,  but  we  can  improve  the  teacher.  We  have  taken  away  all  the 
financial  inducements,  which  even  in  England  at  the  present  day 
would  induce  school  boards  to  press  students  to  work  and  to  take 
extra  subjects.  What  now  specially  remains  to  be  done  is  to  provide 
the  proper  kind  of  teacher. 

Text  Books, — Common  Schools. 

Some  one  will  always  be  found  to  complain  about  the  cost  of 
books  or  the  changing  of  texts.  But  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
this  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  cost  or  the  change  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  individual  concerned.  The  full  course  of  text  books  required 
to  complete  the  common  school  course  of  eight  years,  is  little  over 
fifty  cents  a  year  on  the  average,  each  book  being  bought  new  at  the 
regular  price.  This  does  not  include  the  writing  and  drawing  books 
or  paper.  But  within  the  last  few  years,  the  best  copy  books  have 
been  reduced  successively  from  8  to  7  then  to  6  and  eventually  to 
five  cents,  as  have  aUo  the  drawing  books.  But  the  grumbler  has 
never  been  known  to  give  public  thanks  for  such  a  change.  An 
advanced  geography  text,  costing  $1.25,  was  removed  from  out  of  the 
common  school  grades  altogether,  leaving  the  Introductory  text  alone 
as  sufficient.  For  a  fortj'-tive  cent  advanced  British  History,  a  brief 
seventeen  cent  edition  is  prescribed.  The  text  book  in  grammar  is 
no  longer  required  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  common  school 
grades,  as  is  also  Dalgleish's  text  in  English  Composition.  Instruction 
in  these  subjects  are  required  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  orally  in  a 
practical  manner.  It  is  true,  that  the  Health  Readers,  Nos.  1  &  2, 
were  put  on  the  list  seven  years  ago ;  but  that  was  done  by  Act  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  not  by  the  Council  which  cannot  claim  the 
credit  of  originating  the  legislation.     An  obsolete  arithmetic  was 
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replaced  in  1895  by  a  modern  one  of  home  production,  the  merits  of 
which  are  recognized  abroad,  where  it  also  is  successful  in  replacing 
inferior  texts. 

On  page  xxxiii  of  my  report  of  1897,  I  asked  for  a  comparison  of 
the  books  prescribed  for  the  common  schools  then  with  those  reported 
on  by  a  special  commission  of  the  Legislature  sixteen  years  ago,  for 
which  see  the  Education  Report  of  1884,  page  xxviii.  But  there  has 
been  a  cheapening  of  some  of  the  books  since  1897,  as  there  has  also 
been  an  improvement  of  the  text  on  the  history  of  Canada.  The 
change  of  the  old  text  was  necessary,  for  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  cling  to  an  antiquated  text  when  there  was  a  better  to  be  had  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Comparing  the  cost  of  our  text  books  with  those  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  found  very  much  less.  This  question 
iu  one  very  easy  of  investigation  by  any  one  who  seeks  for  informa- 
tion. The  Journal  of  Education  and  the  reports  cited  above,  give 
the  titles  of  the  books  prescribed,  their  prices  and  the  dates  on  which 
they  were  prescribed,  while  any  stationer  can  obtain  the  prices  of 
foreign  school  books  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Text  Books, — High  Schools. 

After  passing  through  the  common  schools  with  little  more  expense 
for  necessary  books  than  an  average  of  fifty  cents  a  year,  the  student 
suddenly  finds  the  expense  of  books  to  increase.  Here,  then,  we 
must  have  the  explanation  of  the  general  complaint.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  numbers  rushing  into  high  school  work  has 
practically  doubled  within  the  past  decade.  This  means  that  from 
three  to  four  thousand  more  than  usual  have  ambitiously  passed 
through  the  cheap  common  school  stage  to  exploit  the  high  school 
course.  In  England,  in  some  of  the  States,  and  even  in  Ontario,  they 
would  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  their  own  books,  to  pay 
tuition  fees  of  a  very  considerable  aniount.  But  our  high  schools  are 
free  so  far  as  the  weighty  charge  of  tuition  is  concerned  ;  and  the 
unthinking  people  whose  educational  way  had  hitherto  been  made 
cheaper  than  that  of  any  people,  and  whose  high  school  course  is 
likewiee  the  cheapest,  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  book«  necessary. 
But  the  books  recon)niended  for  the  high  school  grades  compare  as 
favorably  in  respect  to  cheapness  with  those  used  elsewhere,  as 
do  those  of  the  counnon  schools. 

It  sometimes  appears  as  if  the  prescription  of  different  authors  in 
language  and  literature  from  year  to  year,  gives  rise  to  this  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  the  head  of  a  family  whose  members  are  beginning  to 
rise  above  the  normal  plane  of  its  stock,  and  who  instead  of  seeing  the 
advantHfr<*  of  havinj;;  at  least  two  or  three  j^ood  standard  books  in  his 

■TO  O 

libi-arv,  althou<(]i  brought  in  as  a  hi<:h  school  texts,  i^rumbles  at  having 
to  pay  for  them.  He  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  changing  the  text 
from  year  to  year.  If  his  idea  were  followed  the  student  in  his 
second  year  would  have  to  reread  his  English  of  the  previous  year 
The  fact  of  tlie  matter  is,  that  the  amount  of  literature  read  is  too 
little  instead  of  too  much.  And  the  expense  of  a  high  school  course 
in  the  future  is  likely  to  increase,  perhaps  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  cents  worth  of  the  best  English  literature,  rather  than  diminish. 
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Fre«  School  Books. 

The  law  allows  trustees,  if  the  money  is  voted  at  the  annual 
meeting,  to  purchase  the  pchool  books  prescribed  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  and  supply  them  free.  There  are  a  few  school  sections  in  the 
Province  in  which  this  has  been  done  since  the  introduction  of  the 
free  school  system.  The  general  objections  pi  eventing  the  more 
general  adoption  of  this  system  are  said  to  be  mainly  two:  First,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  pupils  to  be  Its**  careful  of  books  which  they 
do  not  own;  second,  the  objection  on  sanitary  and  nentimental 
grounds,  to  the  use  of  books  handled — "  no  one  knows  by  whom.'*' 
The  free  text  book  system  would  obviate  the  general  complaint  as  to 
the  cost  of  bonks  ;  but  it  would  exacerbate  the  complaints  against  the 
rate  of  school  taxes. 

Some  Faults  Elsewhere. 

But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  charge  all  complainers  against  the 
cost  of  text  books  as  havinor  no  case.  Ihe  books  mentioned  in  the 
high  school  course  of  study  are  there  to  indicate  the  dt-gree  of  work 
expected.  It  is  announced  that  it  is  not  the  text  but  the  subject 
which  is  to  be  studied.  Yet  teachers  often  require  pupils  to  obtain 
the  books  and  study  the  text  slavishly  when  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it.  When  teachers  have  manv  cjrades  to  teach  there  is  more  excuse 
for  such  a  blunder.  But  often  there  are  teachers  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  who  on  the  opening  day  of  school,  give  lists  of  all  the 
possible  books  which  the  course  can  possibly  suggest  to  thtir  pupils, 
wich  orders  to  obtain  the  books  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  pupils 
go  home  and  repeat  the  orders,  no  one  can  say  with  what  fidelity  to 
to  the  original  instructions:  and  often  parents  are  justifiably  angry. 

It  is  on  account  of  such  incidents,  a«  well  as  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  untrained  teachers  to  teach  their  pupils  by  hearing  them 
repeat  their  memorizations,  that  the  text  book  on  English  grammar 
is  not  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  conunon  schools. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  eventually  to  have  geograpiiy  and  history 
taught  from  oral  lessons  by  the  teacher,  to  have  the  botany,  the 
physics,  and  all  the  elementary  science  taught  from  the  objects  with- 
out a  text  in  the  pupils  hands  at  all. 

Some  of  our  best  teacher's  do  their  work  now  in  this  manner.  But 
so  lon2  as  trustees  are  content  to  take  youni;  teachers,  without  traininjj 
and  often  without  other  more  fundan^ental  qualities,  because  they  are 
cheap,  we  must  have  stress  laid  on  book  work  in  an  unprofitable  if 
not  an  injurious  mannei.  And  the  Council  cannot  suddenly  raise  the 
standard  of  teachers  without  causing  general  distress.  The  woi  k  of 
improvement,  if  it  is  to  be  with  a  minimum  of  pain,  must  be  a  very 
gradual  evolution.  Hence  the  prime  importance  of  doing  everything 
to  improve  the  institution  for  the  training  of  our  teachers,  and  the 
application  of  the  ligature  to  the  untrained  classes. 

Manual  Training  Subjects. 

By  reference  to  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Halifax  schools,  it  will  be   seen    that  the   city  of  Halifax    has  made 
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very  considerable   progress  in   some  ef  these   newer   subjects  in  the 
public  schools. 

A  department  of  wood  work  is  kept  in  full  operation  with  boys 
drawn  for  two  hour  lessons  once  a  week  from  the  grades  VII  and 
VIII  of  the  city  ;  while  the  School  of  Cookery  is  supplied  in  like 
manner  by  girls  from  the  same  grades. 

» 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  has  at  length  been  satisfac- 
torily titted  up  in  the  Academy. 

In  military  drill  there  is  very  effective  specialization  in  this 
institution,  two  very  creditable  uniformed  and  armed  companies  of 
rifle  cadets  having  been  kept  in  good  form  for  several  years. 

The  Macdonald  Sloyd  School  Fund. 

It  has  been  found  diflicult  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manual  and  arts  side  of  education.  The  time  has  come, 
however,  when  it  may  be  stimulated  by  special  aid  from  the  Provincial 
treasury.  The  aid  of  the  philanthropist  who  has  founded  the  above 
named  fund  to  start  and  operate  Sloyd  Manual  Training  S'chools  in 
the  various  provinces  of  Canada,  comes  very  opportunely.  The 
experiment  will  in  a  short  time  enable  the  Government  to  study  the 
eifect  and  possibilities  of  such  institutions.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, a  course  in  Manual  training,  covering  drawing  and  woodwork, 
is  given  to  our  teachers  in  the  Normal  School. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  our  more  progressive  trustees 
would  place  a  bench  with  a  set  of  tools  in  a  class  room,  even  in  the 
ordinary  rural  school.  During  the  hour  of  noon  recreation,  some 
pupils,  under  the  oversight  of  one  selected  by  the  teacher,  might 
complete  or  carry  on  work  started  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  A 
small  amount  of  instruction  daily  given  in  this  direction  might 
produce  beneficial  results.  The  blockhead  in  grammar  might  be  the 
genius  at  the  bench.  In  addition,  such  attention  to  the  mechanic  arts 
would  tend  to  dignify  labor  in  the  eyes  of  rural  pupils,  and  might 
start  in  some  productive  direction  many  a  one  who  otherwise  would 
become  merely  a  cumberer  of  the  learned  professions.  Repairs  to  the 
school  building  and  its  environment  might  also  to  a  certain  extent 
indemnify  the  section  for  the  initial  cost  and  running  expenses  of  a 
school  bench. 

The  educational  benefits  of  manual  training  are  very  ably  pre- 
sented in  a  published  address  of  Professor  Jas.  W.  Robertson,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  at  Ottawa,  who  is  the  directing  genius  of 
the  Macdonald  fund. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  every  city  of  at  least  20,000  of  a 
population  must  maintain  a  manual  training  department  as  a  part  of  its 
high  school  system.  23  cities  come  under  this  law  and  14  have  fully 
complied  with  it  already.  Boston  has  27  manual  training  departments 
and  22  cooking  schools  in  its  public  system.  John  Millar,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  who  made  a  recent  study  of  those 
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institutions,  says,  "  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  elementary 
manual  training  should  be  provided  for  pupils  before  they  eater  high 
school."  He  quotes  with  approval  the  follovying  from  the  Worcester 
School  Report: 

"  Martual  training  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools  very  much  earlier 
than  the  high  school  period,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  curriculum  of  the 
high  scliools,  as  at  present  arranged,  so  fully  occupies  the  time  of  pupils  that 
comparatively  few,  at  least  in  the  classical  school,  can  get  the  benefit  of  this 
course.  Moreover  many  pupils  are  compelled  to  leave  school  befoie  they 
enter  the  high  school,  and  therefore  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  manual 
training  course.  Secondly,  the  elements  of  manual  training  can  be  taught  to 
children  of  eleven  and  twelve  to  bettor  advantage  than  at  a  latter  staf:je. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  advantage  that  comes  from 
the  correlation  of  the  hand  with  the  brain  that  is  very  much  greater  in  earlie 
years." 

But  rapid  as  the  development  of  this  side  of  Education  has  been 
in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools, 
says:  ^    . 

**  But  in  point  of  breadth  and  variety  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  the 
industrial  education  ofTernd  in  the  most  enterprising  American  cities  is  but  a 
small  fractional  part  of  what  is  now  oltbred  in  many  cities  of  Germany,  France 
and  England.  There  has  been  an  immense  advance  in  these  countries  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  public  provision  for  industrial  education.  It  ha?,  indeed 
been  said,  apparently  on  gnod  authority,  that  if  the  United  States  were  as 
well  supplied  with  industrial  schools  as  are  some  parts  of  Germany,  and 
attendance  on  them  were  as  groat,  there  would  be  in  the  United  States  more 
young  people  of  high  school  aj^^e  under  industrial  instruction  than  now  there 
are  under  academic  instruction.  Boston,  for  example,  would  have  more  than 
four  thousand  instead  of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  now  found  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  in  the  Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing 
Schools." 

Technical  Education. 

Mr.  Millar  makes  the  following  statement  with  respect  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  subject  by  ineshanics  in  the  United  States : 

"  The  question  may  be  raised,  How  would  the  introduction  of  technical 
Education  be  viewed  by  mechanics  1  There  is  an  erroneous  impression  held 
by  some  persons  that  manual  training  schools  are  schools  for  teaching  trades, 
and  these  are  not  in  the  interest  of  skilled  mechanics.  In  the  United  States 
the  laljoring  classes  and  the  mechanics  are,  I  was  told,  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  technical  education.  It  is  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  masses  need  only  a 
good  elementary  education. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  municipalities  are  slow  to  move,  and  that 
apathy  is  found  regarding  technical  education,  so  long  as  the  value  of  intel- 
ligence in  mechanical  operations  is  not  fully  recognized." 

With  respect  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
he  says : 

Difficulties  Rkgaudino   High  Schools. 

"Training  in  the  mechanic  arts  calls  for  preliminary  training  in  the 
branches  of  the  Public  School  course.  It  is  only  for  pupils  who  have  passed 
the  High  School  entrance   examination  that  real   technical  education  should 
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be  provided.  Any  attempt  to  provide  technical  education  for  pupils  who  have 
not  secured  the  fundamentals  of  an  ordinarv  education  must  necessiirilv  fail. 
With  our  High  Schools,  which  compare  well  in  efticiency  with  the  best  Hii»h 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  there  should  he  no  difficulty,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  to  undertake  those  subjects  of  a  technical  character  that 
educationists  in  the  United  States,  Kngland,  P" ranee  and  Germany  regard  as 
most  important  in  the  development  of  national  intlustries.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  having  suHicient  attention  given  to 
technical  education  in  many  of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of 
Ontario." 

These  difficulties  he  classities  into  three.  "  (1).  The  multiplicity 
of  School  Boards."  In  Ontario  the  high  schools  are  under  separate 
boards  of  trustees,  alto<:jether  independent  of  the  Board  in  the  same 
localities  ^overniniif  the  Public  Schools  which  correspond  to  our 
Comnion  Schools.  In  Nova  Scotia  this  difficulty  does  not  exist. 
There  is  but  one  board  here  directinji^  all  grades  pf  the  public  schools 
in  the  section. 

*  (2).  The  influence  of  University  Courses."  We  are  subject  to 
this  difficulty  much  in  conimoH  with  the  people  of  Ontario. 

*  (8)  The  imposition  of  fees."  We  are  entirely  free  from  this 
difficulty,  for  our  high  schools  are  as  free  as  our  common  schools. 

Mr.  Millar  concludes  his  valuable  report,  which  is  dated  in  August 
last,  jis  follows: 

"  Should  technical  education  })o  carried  on  in  our  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes,  or  should  .»*ej'arate  institutions  he  established  for  the  purpose  ?  My 
impressinns  have  hr-en  favorable  to  the  fornu^r.  1  know  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  luiy  duplication  of  classes.  So  far  as  I  have  conversed  with  Ontario 
High  Srhool  masters,  they  are  decidedly  in  sympathy  with  technical  e<lucation, 
and  murh  may  be  ac(om])lished  if  they  are  relieved  in  the  way  1  have  indicated 
fnin  tlie  pressure  of  University  Matriculation  examinations.  I  must  acknow- 
h*dg»',  hcnvever.  ihtt  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  on  thf"  other  sitk*  best  informed,  to  whom  T  have  sp(^ken  on  the  matter, 
are  against  my  view.  I  was  told  reju'aledly  that  where  tecrhnical  education  is 
Mmply  attached  to  tlie  existing  ctiurse  of  stu<iy,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  he 
slighted,  and  made  a  mere  makeshift  to  satisfy  j^opulardemamls.  The  best  man- 
ual training  higii  sejjuols  or  teelinieal  schools  are  undoubtedly  distinct  institu- 
tions, thon«^h  under  the  same  scliool  hoard.  The  jmncipal,  in  each  case,  is  a  good 
administrator,  a  university  scholar,  and  teacher  <»f  years  of  experience.  Those 
in  chaige  ff  the  technical  dejartmeiits  are  fully  trained  for  their  work,  but 
thev  an*  exjierienced  teachers  as  well,  .ludi'inj'  bv  what  I  observed  in  the 
te(hni«'al  schools  ini  xlw  other  side,  the  employment  of  |)ersons  acquainted  with 
nH'«hanic;il  openitions  Imt  nt^t  (ea<-hers  would  make  a  weak  s«tati'. 

"  I'nder  lh»'  (inMimstances,  if  the  municipalities  are  ready  to  incur  the 
co>t,  1  think  in  a  hir^c-  «'ity  like  Toronto,  and  perhaps  in  cities  like  Kingst^in, 
Haiiiilton,  Lontjon,  and  Ottawa,  a  separate  luilding  would  Iw  ]>referable,  with 
(Mjuipnients,  ir-«'nd)ling  those  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  Boston, 
(  anil.riiiue,  oi  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  It  is  nf»t  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Drexel 
ln>tit»ite,  Phiheh'iphia,  or  I'ratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  as  they  are  privately 
end(»ued  in>titntions,  and  their  piirj»o^es  are  of  a  ditterent  character.  Unless 
nnicli  iiiom-y  i-an  \}v.  counted  u['on,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  anything  so 
pretentiou>  as  either  of   tlo'se    institutions    woidd    suggest.     If   a   technical 
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school  is  established  in  one  of  our  cities  all  pupils  should  be  required  to  pass 
the  high  school  entrance  examination  before  admission.  No  fees  should  be 
charged  resident  pupils,  and  if  the  Province  is  to  give  assistance,  it  should  be 
with  the  understanding  that  high  fees  should  not  shut  out  non-resident  pupils. 
"  In  other  places  a  separate  institution  for  technical  education  could 
scarcely  be  maintained.  Indeed,  a  good  technical  school  should  give  students 
ready  access  to  the  industries  of  a  large  manufacturing  city.  A  room  in  each 
of  our  large  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  might,  however,  be  provided 
for  manual  training  in  woodwork,  but  I  am  not  sanguine  of  immediate  results. 
1  see  no  reason  why  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  who  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  drawing,  and  who  is  not  adverse  to  using  the  tools  of  a  mechanic,  could  not 
in  a  few  weeks  ac(juaint  himself  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  be;;in  work  of  this 
kind.  A  large  amount  of  machinery  is  of  course  necessary  for  a  technical 
high  school,  b\it  for  manual  trtiining  in  mere  woodwork,  the  cost  of  appliances 
would  bo  trifling." 

It  may  be  convenient  to  speak  of  drawing  and  woodwork  courses 
laid  out  more  particularly  for  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII  of  the  common 
schools.  althou|^h  also  suitable  for  high  school  pupils  who  have  not 
taken  the  course,  as  Elementary  Manual  Training.  A  more  advanced 
course  following  in  wood  and  metal  with  high  school  affiliations 
may  be  spoken  of  as  Advanced  Manual  Training,  or  General  Tech- 
nical Training,  in  contradistinction  to  that  special  technical  training 
which  should  come  still  later  to  prepare  the  student  for  some  particular 
art  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  special  knowledge.  We  should 
start  with  the  first  as  soon  as  possible.  The  second  grade  of  schools 
would  then  have  a  chance  of  developing.  Still  later,  the  high  grade 
technical  college  would  be  in  demand. 

If  it  should  be  determined  to  specially  aid 

Elementary  Manual  Training  Schools, 

we  may  expect  the  following  conditions  to  be  required.  The  room 
should  have  about  sixteen  benches  to  enable  as  many  pupils  to  work 
simultaneously.  The  teacher  at  present  would  have  to  be  granted  a 
a  special  certificate  of  fitness  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
should  grants  be  determined  to  be  paid  such  schools.  If  the  pupils 
be  drawn  from  the  re^rular  school  only  once  each  week  for  a  two 
hour  lesson  in  the  workshop,  it  would  not  seriously  interfere  with 
their  regular  studies.  Two  sets  of  sixteen  pupils  could  thus  be  accom- 
modated in  one  day,  or  IGO  each  week.  For  regular  pupils  we  might 
count  on  the  boys  of  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  although  at  first  high 
school  pupils  would  also  be  likely  to  claim  the  elementary  course. 
The  pupils  of  these  grades  throughout  the  province  are  about  2.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrolment.  IGO  boys  would  imply  an  enrolment  of 
320  boys  and  girls  in  these  grades,  and  of  1280  pupils  of  all  grades  in 
the  section  to  give  a  full  re^ilar  supply  to  such  a  school. 

From  such  considerations  we  may  infer,  that  outside  of  Halifax 
city,  "  it  would  require  two,  three  or  more  towns  to  occupy  the  time 
of  a  teacher  who  could  manage  a  class  of  16.  Neighboring  towns 
might  obtain  each  a  room,  and  expend  from  $100  to  $150  on  its  equip- 
ment with  benches  and  tools  ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  arts  school, 
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a  less  amount  for  at  least  four  tables,  an  ordinary  heating  and  say 
two  or  four  oil  stoves.  The  teacher  might  then  teach  two  days  in  the 
week  in  one  town,  and  three  days  in  the  other.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  section  with  less  than  1000  pupils  enrolled  could,  for 
any  very  great  length  of  time,  support  a  full  attendance  of  160  pupils 
during  the  week.  And  one  two-hour  lesson  a  week  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  each  pupil.  These  estimates  are  specified,  merely  to  give 
concrete  form  to  the  problem,  which,  perhaps,  nothing  short  oF  expe- 
rience can  correctly  solve. 

Apart  from  this  scheme,  which  might  require  some  stimulus  in  the 
shape  of  a  specific  grant,  there  is  the  simpler  one  of  *'  the  bench  in  a 
class-room  of  the  school  ",  which  is  suggested  to  teachers  and  trustees. 

If  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  inaugurate  the  larger  scheme, 
a  full  course  of  manual  training,  preparatory  for  a  specialists'  license, 
could  be  arranged  for  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  where  short 
courses  have  been  given  to  teachers  in  training  since  1893.  At  first 
it  might  be  necessary  to  license  special  teachers  with  good  records, 
from  foreign  technical  institutions  in  either  the  mechanic  or  domestic 
arts,  as  the  occasions  should  arise. 

Special  Licenses. 

The  only  special  license  known  at  present  is  that  of  the  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro.  When  giving  an  agricultural 
course  approved  of  by  the  PrincipaPof  the  School,  the  teacher  is 
entitled  to  draw  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  a  first- 
class  teacher  from  the  Provincial  grant. 

It  is  under  consideration  whether  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
stimulate  attention  to  some  important  subjects,  to  grant  special 
licenses  for  the  time  being  to  those  who  may  be  able  to  demonstrate 
their  fitness  for  teaching  special  subjects,  on  the  request  of  the  trustees 
of  a  public  school  desirous  of  engaging  their  services. 

The  subjects  would  be  such  as  Idanual  Training,  Cookery  and 
other  domestic  arts.  Vocal  Music,  Shorthand,  (only  the  one  system — 
the  one  most  universally  used — Isaac  Pitman's  Phonography).  Such 
special  licenses  would  entitle  the  special  teacher  to  some  Prorincial 
grant,  should  the  Council,  when  revising  the  regulations,  approve  of 
the  principle. 

Agricultural  Education. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  in  affiliating  an 
agricultural  course  with  the  Provincial  Normal  School  was  fore- 
shadowed, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  1897,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  by  the  late  Sir  William  Dawson  and  his  successor  Dr.  Forrester, 
as  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  first  principal  of  the  Normal 
School.  After  the  establishment  of  the  free  school  system  it  was  for 
a  time  forgotten.  Under  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Allison,  the  policy  took 
concrete  form.     Then  and  for  several  years  after,  there   were  those 
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who  coald  not  see  the  advantage  of  associating  a  scientific  agricutural 
course  with  the  teachers'  training  course.  I  have  said  so  much  on 
this  subject  in  each  of  my  reports  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  that 
I  shall  now  do  little  more  than  quote  evidence  to  show  that,  in  most 
progressive  countries,  even  in  those  which  started  by  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  colleges,  attention  is  now  beinor  turned  to  our 
identical  methofil — Agriculture  in  the  teachers'  training  schools. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  policy  of  adding  a  well 
equipped  science  building  with  speci^jil  facilities  for  the  practical 
study  of  the  sciences  underlying  agriculture  to  the  Provincial 
Normal  School,  is  the  policy  on  which  all  the  highest  authorities  are 
agreed. 

In  England. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Committee 
of  England  has  made  the  following  among  other  recommendations, 
according:  to  Nature,  l^th  December,  1899: — » 

That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  concentrating  the  control  of  agricultura 
and  rural   education   in   the    hands   of  one    Government   department,   it   i 
expedient  that  all  the  educational  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  with  regard  to  training,  the  committee  think  that  ])rovi8ion  should  at 
once  be  made  at  certain  of  the  teachers' training  colleges  for  giving  those  students 
who  desire  it  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  in  subjects  bearing  on 
agriculture  and  horticulture ;  and  that  a  special  rural  teachers'  certificate 
should  be  awarded  to  those  teachers  who  have  gone  through  a  full  course  of 
instruction,  practical  and  scientific,  in  agricultural  subjects. 

An  educational  writer  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  in  an 
article  on  the  programme  of  this  committee,  says  : — 

"  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  proposal  to  teach 
each  **  agriculture."  The  practical  men  composing  the  committee  know  that 
agriculture  is  a  commercial  art,  not  to  be  le\rned  except  on  the  land,  and 
knowlege  of  it  is  acquired  as  a  result  of  long  experience,  keen  business 
instincts,  and  shrewd  common  sense  ;  but  every  branch  of  it,  and  every  degree, 
has  certain  scientific  principles  underlying,  and  every  grade  of  agriculturist  is 
brought  into  constant  contact  with  certain  natural  phenomena.  Hence,  the 
country  boy  (including  the  country  girl,  of  course),  wants  instruction  in  agri- 
cultural subjects. 

Now  our  objector  comes  in  here,  and  either  accuses  us  of  desiring  to  give 
a  "  smattering  of  science,"  or  else  of  wishing  to  teach  infants  or  semi-infants 
"  hedging,  ditching,  and  thatching." 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  answered  the  first  objection  in  advance  when  he 
pointed  out  that  **  laying  a  foundation  "  is  the  proper  term  to  use.  Dealing 
with  "  facts  and  figures,"  formulas  and  symbols,  in  the  bad  old  way  would  be 
worse  than  useless ;  but  to  give  children  an  **  idea  of  the  methods  by  which 
science  is  taught "  can  only  be  called  "  smattering  "  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  such  methods.  The  other  argument  is  too  silly  a  travesty  to  need 
refuting ;  children  in  the  elementary  stage  cannot  be  taught  manual  employ- 
ments ;  it  is  when  they  have  passed  into  the  **  continuation  or  semi-adult 
stage  that  this  part  of  the  agricultural  programme  will  begin  to  affect  them. 

What,  I  take  it,  the  proposal  as  regards  the  rural  elementary  schools  means 
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is,  that  English  grammar,  dates  of  history,  endless  genealogies,  and  such  like 
matters  should  be  abolished  in  the  school — at  any  rate,  after  Standard  II  (age 
about  eight) — and  that  instead  there  should  be  given  a  series  of.  object  lessons 
with  a  bjas  towards  chemistry  or  towards  biology  or  zoology,  all  illustrated  by 
objects  familiar  to  rural  life.  Mensuration  partly  carried  out  in  the  fields 
should  take  the  place  of  interest,  discount,  and  the  higher  parts  ot  arithmetic 
generally.  Drawing  should  be  everywhere  linked  with  manual  work  of  a  simple 
character,  and,  in  short,  hand-and-eye  training  substituted  for  book-learning 
wherever  possible.  For  girls,  cooj^ery,  nursing,  and  needle  work  should  be 
given  great  prominence." 

This  is  rather  radical  for  a  conservative  educational  paper  in  a 
conservative  country.  But  we  have  been  finding  in  Nova  Scotia 
that  with  the  proper  teacher,  the  elements  of  English  and  history 
can  be  taught  without  cramming  by  effective  oral  lessons,  and  that 
the  oV)jective  "  nature "  lessons  can  be  utilized  in  teaching  both 
language  and  drawing  incidentally.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  practical  training  in  elementary  science,  as  outlined  by  the  writer, 
should  displace  the  really  valuable  portion  of  literary  instruction. 
The  non-essentials  might  well  be  left  for  the  reading  of  the  pupil  in 
maturer  years,  when  desired.  Just  one  paragraph  more  from  the  arti- 
cle, to  show  how  the  ideas  of  all  are  gravitating  in  the  same  direction : 

**  Every  child  above  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  should  have  his  school  garden 
plot,  where  he  would  start  working  in  March,  and  would  continue  to  cultivate 
in  the  summer  evenings,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  lectures  and  demonstration 
from  the  instructor.  To  each  school  should  be  attached  its  small  fruit  garden, 
which  would  receive  frequent  visits  throughout  the  year.  As  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  puts  it,  they  would  be  only  following  the  Swiss 
example  ;  for  with  that  nation  he  says  : — 

*  The  peasants  acquire  a  love  for  arboriculture  while  yet  at  school.  A  plot 
of  ground  planted  with  an  assortment  of  fruit  trees  being  generally  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  schoolmaster  and  his  pupils,  he  will  give  them  lessons  on 
grafting  and  budding,  explain  to  them  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties,  and 
thus  implant  knowledge  in  their  young  minds  which  generally  boars  fruit  in 
after  life.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  half-a-dozen  youngsters  clambering  up  a 
wild  cherry  tree  that  had  previously  been  lopped,  an<l,  under  the  direction  of 
the  long-coated  spectacled  wielder  of  the  rod,  they  commenced  grafting  the  tree 
with  new  varieties  that  had  been  received.  If  some  such  system  were  adopted 
in  the  schools  of  our  English  agricultural  district*?,  it  would  diffuse  practical 
knowledge  among  our  rising  generation,  the  importance  and  results  of  which 
could  with  difficulty  be  estimated.'  " 

Agriculture  in  the  Schools  of  France. 

In  the  year  1879  the  National  Legislature  of  France  adopted  a 
system  requiring  agricultural  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  Normal 
schools  and  in  other  public  schools.  By  the  law  of  March  28,  1882, 
elementary  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  schools  was  made  to 
comprehend  the  elements  of  the  sciences  and  their  application  to 
agriculture,  and  by  the  decree  of  1887  it  was  made  to  comprehend 
the  first  ideas  about  science,  principally  in  its  applications  to 
agriculture. 
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Course  of  Agriculture  for  Men  in  French  Normal  Schools. 

(From  Rep.  Com.  Education,    U.  S.  A.,    1897-8,  page  1618). 

Second  year  of  normal-school  course  devoted  to  agriculture,  zootechnic, 
and  rural  economy  (two  hours  a  week)  :  (1)  Vegetable  growing — study  of  the 
soil  and  the  means  of  modifying  its  chemical  composition  and  physical  proi)er- 
ties  (manure  and  fertilization,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation  ;  special  crops, 
such  as  cereals,  legumins,  etc.),  and  rotation  of  crops  ;  (2)  zootechnic — feeding 
places  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine  ;  and  (3)  rural  economy — property  in 
land,  methods  of  exploitation  and  capital  required,  bookkeeping. 

The  third  year  of  normal-school  course,  devoted  to  horticulture  (fruit-tree 
and  vegetable  growing)  (one  hour  a  week) ;  General  ideas  of  culture  planting, 
preparing  the  soil,  the  *'  plantation"  ;  special  kinds  of  culture  of  fruit  trees, 
grape,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple,  roses,  etc.  ;  grafting  ;  and  the  vege- 
table garden.  The  professor  must  accentuate  the  methods  and  productions 
of  the  different  localities.  (Subsequently  this  programme  was  changed  so  as 
to  make  the  course  consist  of  two  lesssons  a  week  during  winter  to  the  second 
year  students  in  one  class). 

There  are  100  Normal  schools  in  France.  In  his  special  instruc- 
tions the  minister  of  Education  of  France  observes  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  normal  schools  are  to  be  turned  into  "  agronomic 
institutions  "  because  agricultural  instruction  is  ^iven  an  "  honorable 
place "  in  their  course  of  study.  "  What  is  necessary,"  said  that 
functionary,  "  is  that  the  graduates  Avhen  they  become  teachers  shall 
carry  to  the  elementary  schools  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  soil,  the 
means  of  improving  it,  the  methods  of  cultii^ation,  the  management  of 
a  farm,  of  a  garden,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  can  teach  in  the 
elementary  school  the  elements  of  agriculture,  gjive  wise  counsel  in 
the  neighborhood,  and,  if  necessary,  combat  efliectively  routine  and 
prejudice.  To  accomplish  this  it  will  suffice  if  the  instruction  given 
by  the  teacher  is  sober  and  clear  ;  if  the  ideas  of  the  students  are 
rectified  by  visits  to  the  best  farms,  by  some  laboratory  work,  and  by 
the  frequent  tests  in  the  garden  or  demonstration  field  of  the  school. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  not  to  teach  the  business  of  farming, 
but  to  study  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  development, 
to  inspire  a  love  for  the  country,  and  to  develop  the  natural  tendencies 
of  children  to  become  interested  in  flowers,  birds,  etc."  (Decree  of 
1880). 

In  the  report  published  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
1890,  it  is  stated  that  "  The  teachers  carry  away  to  the  elementary 
school  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  their  normal  school.  If  agricul- 
ture does  not  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  that  school,  if  the  general 
instruction  does  not  testify  for  agriculture  a  sympathetic  feeling,  it  is 
absolutely,  necessary  to  renounce  all  hope  of  making  our  teachers  the 
apostles  of  progress  in  agriculture,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  remove 
from  our  programme^}  for  the  rural  elementary  schools  a  branch  of 
instruction  which  is  taught  without  knowledge,  without  conviction, 
and  without  benefit.  So  far  at  least,  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
French  elementary  schools  has  given  fair  results." 
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Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  Prussia. 

The  royal  department  of  agriculture  of  Prussia  in  1897  submitted 
to  the  Prussian  legislature  a  course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  rural 
schools  which  had  been  in  successful  operation  as  the  course  in]agri- 
culture  for  the  model  schools  of  the  circle  of  Rybnik  in  Prussia.  In 
the  organ  of  the  German  Teachers'  Association,  the  question  is  asked, 
"  What  can  the  agricultural  minister  of  each  State  of  the  German 
Empire  do  to  build  up  th6  agricultural  continuation  schools  ?"  The 
question  is  answered  thus:  **  He  should  improve  the  course  with 
strict  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  calling ;  should 
provide  a  course  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  rural  schools  ;  should 
supply  travellincj  technical  teachers,  compile  reading  books,  provide 
apparatus,  and  distribute  prizes." 

ScHooi.  Gardens  in  Russia. 

There  were  2000  school  gardens  in  Russia  in  1892.  In  1897  there 
were  7,521  school  gardens,  532  school  apiaries,  and  372  silkworm 
hatcheries.  Mescherski,  who  is  the  chief  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
agriculture  in  Russia,  states  the  objects  and  the  significance  of  these 
institutions  briefly  as  follows  : 

•*  School  gardens  which  are  being  organized  at  present  in  public  schools 
under  many  governments  of  Euro|)ean  Russia,  are  of  importance  on  the 
following  grounds  :  (1)  Hygenic,  as  being  a  place  for  physical  labor  in  the 
open  air,  so  necessary  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  who  have  been  kept  confined 
in  the  bad  and  heated  air  6f  fiublic  schools  ;  (2)  scientific  educational,  as 
acquainting  children  with  the  life  of  useful  plants,  developing  their  minds  by 
the  study  of  nature,  and  promoting  in  the  risking  genenition  a  regard  for  labor, 
and  a  more  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiment  concerning  trees  ;  (3)  general 
economical,  a  spreading  among  the  people  new  knowledge  relating  to  gardening, 
kitchen  gardening,  and  to  the  farming  industry  in  general,  and  thereby  leading 
to  the  production  of  such  food  articles  as  the  people  of  some  localities  do  not 
now  possess  ;  and  (4)  personal  economical,  as  regards  public  teachers,  who 
may  avail  themselves  gratis  of  the  products  they  have  grown,  such  as  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.,  and  besides  get  some  income  from  the  sale  of  the  superfluity 
of  these  products,  and  from  the  culttvation  of  plants  and  seeds.  The  same 
refers  also  to  school  apiaries,  silkworm  hatcheries,  trial  fields,  and  to  school 
farms  in  general." 

W.  A.  AlexandrdV,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  organization  of  courses 
for  school  gardens  in  1896,  says  : 

"  School  gardens  are  very  desirable  institutions  at  public  schools  on  peda- 
gogical grounds,  for  emphasizing  their  scientific  and  educational  features  in  a 
direction  necessary  for  farmers'  children.  In  school  gardens  consisting  of 
nursery,  orchard,  kitchen  garden,  apiary,  silkworm  hatchery  (in  sou^em 
Russia),  and  an  experimental  plough  field,  and  also  on  excursions  made  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  natural  history  and  agriculture,  the  school  teachers 
couM  in  a  nhon  time  design  a  short  and  practical  course  in  natural  history  aa 
an  introduction  to  agricultural  education.  The  teacher,  leading  the  pupils  to 
the  desired  end  through  investigations  and    experiments  at    the  school  garden 
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and  during  excursions,  is  in  a  position  to  promote  the  conscious  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  development  of  the  mind  for  an  independ- 
ent activity,  and  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  more  serious  view  of  his  relations  to 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  to  his  own  observations.  For  all  children, 
and  for  peasants'  children  especially,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  leam  to 
observe,  then  to  note  what  they  observe,  to  classify  their  observations,  in  order 
to  understand  why  and  wherefore  this  or  that  happens,  to  deduce  from  these 
observations  and  experiments  natural  laws  and  fun^iamental  principles,  and 
thus  to  learn  to  examine  deeper  the  surrounding  objects.  Besides,  school 
gardens  are  very  desirable  for  peasants'  children  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  In  working  together  with  the  teacher,  or  separately  at  their  sections 
in  nurseries  or  kitchen  gardens,  at  the  trees  and  orchards,  or  at  the  bee-hivea  in 
apiaries,  they  get  into  the  habit  of  working  consciously  and  practising  economy 
in  exploiting  the  gifts  of  nature." 

For  the  opinionvS  of  teachers  and  practical  men  in  our  own  pro- 
vince, with  reference  to  what  we  have  already  begun  to  do  in  some 
of  our  schools,  attention  is  directed  to  some  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Farmers'  Association  held  in  New 
Glasgow,  on  the  24th  January,  1900,  full  reports  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  The  Co-operative  Farmer  and  Maritime  Dairyman,  of  6th 
February,  1900.  A  few  of  our  schools  have  already  made  creditable 
attempts  at  school  gardening ;  and  over  800  have  made  extensive 
observations  which  have  been  put  on  record. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  very  fully  to  American  work, 
specially  the  grand  work  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  state  of  New  York  (Cornell)  for  the  teachers  of  that  state. 

The  School  of  AGRiouLxaRE. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  this  school  is  given  on  page  58.  Not- 
withstanding the  unsatisfactory,  forbidding  temporary  quarters  of  the 
school  since  the  destruction  of  the  original  building  by  fire,  much  work 
has  been  done.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  in  affiliation  with  the 
Normal  School,  a  course  was  given  during  the  midsummer  vacation 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
class  was  as  large  as  could  be  accommodated,  and  reflects  very  credit- 
ably on  Principal  Smith  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  Professor 
Macdonald  of  the  Normal  School,  who  acted  as  instructors  without 
any  remuneration,  as  well  as  on  the  teachers  who  gave  up  their  period 
of  recreation  in  order  to  increase  their  power  in  the  leaching  of 
science  in  their  schools. 

School  of  Horticdlture. 

m 

On  page  145  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  director  pf  -this  school. 
Although  it  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Normal  School  so  as  to  be 
utilized  in  the  training  of  our  teachers,  its  course  is  so  valuable  as  to 
attract  teachers  to  its  classes.  Mr.  Sears  has  also  done  much  work 
lecturing  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  President  of  the  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion. 
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The  Provincial  Normal  School. 

The  annual  report  of  this  institution  will  be  found  on  paj^e  47. 
The  capacity  of  the  building  was  crowded  to  an  inconvenient  limit 
during  the  year.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  an  improvement  on 
that  of  ail  preceding  years.  When  the  standard  of  scholarship  for 
the  lower  classes  can  be  raised,  and  the  time  of  training  lengthened, 
the  results  will  be  more  satisfactory.  It  is  encouraging  to  observe 
that  the  faculty  does  not  pass  all  candidates  who  spend  the  mininnira 
time  prescribed.  When  there  is  certainty  of  the  weakness  of  a 
candidate  who  may  nevertheless  be  promising,  a  low  diploma  is 
granted,  which  can  be  raised  without  further  attendance  at  the  school, 
on  the  j>roof  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  for  one  year.  The 
"plucking"  process  is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  the  parties  concerned  ; 
and  knowing  that  the  school  is  a  public  institution,  and  that  all 
candidates  are  not  endowed  equally  with  common  sense,  it  is  creditable 
to  all  concerned  that  the  complaining  once  so  common  is  not  now  so 
obtrusive. 

New  Buildings. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  school  buildings  completed  during 
tho  year  is  the  Yarmouth  County  Academy,  a  representation  of 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  report. 

Teachers'  Minimum  Professional  Qualification. 

Attendance  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  is  not  yet  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  teacher's  license.  But  there  are  standards  of 
professional  knowledge  set  which  qualify  for  classes  respectively  one 
grade  lower,  all  else  being  equal,  than  do  the  Normal  School  diplomas 
of  coriesponding  ranks.  At  present  this  M.  P.  Q.  examination  is  on 
three  papers  covering  the  subjects  of  school  law  and  management, 
teaching,  temperance  and  hygiene.  Over  thirty-three,  fifty,  and 
sixty-six  per  cent  of  marks  are  required  to  be  made,  respectively,  for 
third,  second  or  first  rank.  It  is  probable  that  the  .standard  of  this 
examination  may  be  raised.  It  is  maintained  that  there  should  be  a 
fourth  paper  on  vocal  music,  among  other  additions.  Music  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  in  all  the  older  countries,  and  is  necessary 
in  the  systems  of  some  of  the  younger  British  colonies.  In  this 
rpspoct  Nova  Scotia  is  very  far  behind  ;  and  the  plan  of  inducing 
atttMition  to  the  subject  by  recommendation  has  failed  to  move  candi- 
dates sutHci<*ntly,  many  of  whom  appear  to  seek  only  for  the  easiest 
])ossible  admission  to  the  privilege  of  earning  a  salary  by  teaching. 
The  results  of  the  examination  in  July  last  are  as  follows  : 
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Statioiss. 

Total 
Candi- 
dates. 

First 
Hunk. 

Second 
Rank. 

i   Third 
Rank. 

Failed. 

Amherst 

13 

5 
22 
12 
25 
13 

4 

9 
12 

1 
15 

7 
12 

« 
45 
23 
17 

6 
27 
14 
16 

6 
35 
17 
20 
16 
54 

7 
3i) 
15 

9 
13 

« 

6 

6 
18 
17 
25 
36 
14 

3 
12 

9 
4 

7 

4 

1 

11 

3 
15 

4 
1 
0 

10 
1 
9 
6 
7 
4 
8 
5 

12 
2 

10 
3 
9 
2 

15 
8 

12 

21 
4 

25 
5 
4 
5 
3 

Annapolis   

Antiironi^h 

4 

Arichat    

9 

Bnddeck ^ 

"9" 
9 
3 
4 
2 

I 

Barrinsrton 

Berwick 

Bridgetown 

Bridgewater   

Canso  - , . , 

Gheticamp 

0 

1 

Church  Point 

2 

Difibv  

5 
2 

1 
2 

.    •    •    .    .    » 

4 

5 
29 
16 

3 
.3 
16 

9 

1 

Guvsboro 

Halifax 

3 

Kentville 

Liverpool 

2 

Lockeport 

1 

Lunenbursr 

Maitland , 

Marfifaree  Forks 

7 

Middleton   

2 

""9" 
...... 

2 
"   2  ' 

4 

17 
7 
8 
15 
21 
2 
3 
8 
4 
8 

0 

4 
5 

New  Glasgow 

North  Sydney 

Oxford 

Parrsboro   

1 

Pictou    

3 

Port  Hawkesbur}' 

Port  Ho«)d 

1 
10 

River  John 

Sheet  Harbor 

1 

Shelhurne 

Sherbrooke   

Sprincrhill   . , 

Stellarton    

...... 

15 

9 

8 
13 

6 

2 

0 

St.  Peters 

0 
0 

Sydney    

"2" 
4 
1 

3 
15 

18 
7 

0 

Tatainacroiiche    

Truro  

1 

Windsor    

Wolfville 

1 

Yarmouth   .....    

7 

f)83 

36 

298 

292 

57 

County    Academies. 

Table  XIX  (pages  24  to  35)  gives  a   detailed  view  of  these  high 
schools  which,  on  account  of  their   location  in  the  county  towns  and 
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the  obligation  of  admitting  all  qualified  students  from  their  respective 
counties  free,  receive  a  special  grant,  called  the  academic  grant,  the 
four  different  classes  of  which  were  incidentally  referred  to  on  page 
xxviii.  The  total  of  this  grant  to  the  eighteen  county  academies 
was  Si 7,023  for  the  year.  The  estimate  for  next  year  is  greater. 
When  the  total  of  the  teachers'  Provincial  grant  was  made  a  fixed 
sum  not  exceeding  $167,500  in  1887,  the  academic  grant  was  also 
fixed.  In  1893,  the  teachers'  Provincial  grant  was  raised  to  $182,500; 
and  the  limit  of  the  academic  fjrant,  $14,500,  which  was  reached  before 
that  year,  was  removed.  The  amount  has  since  been  gradually 
increasing. 

In  case  it  should  be  deemed  desirable  to  again  impose  a  limit  on 
the  total  amount  of  the  academic  grant,  the  occasion  might  be  adopted 
for  the  simplification  of  the  law.  Academic  teachers  under  such  con- 
ditions would  be  paid  like  all  other  high  school  teachers  doing  high 
school  work.  This  change  would  draw  upon  the  teachers'  Provincial 
grant  approximately  to  the  amount  of  $7,500.  To  balance,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  amount  should  be  deducted  from  the  estimated 
academic  grant  of  $17,500.  to  be  added  to  the  teachers'  Provincial 
grant.  This  would  fix  $190,000  as  the  teachers'  Provincial  grant 
and  $10,000  as  the  academic  grant.  It  would  leave  the  both 
grants  practically  what  they  are  now  for  each  teacher  and  each 
academy.  Trustees  of  the  county  academies  could  arrange  with  the 
academic  as  with  their  other  teachers,  and  pay  them  fixed  salaries, 
inclusive  or  exclusive  of  grants,  as  at  present.  No  good  reason  was 
ever  given  for  cutting  off  the  teachers'  grant  from  the  high  school 
teachers  in  the  county  academies.  The  amount  thrown  into  the 
academic  grants  probably  made  them  look  large  enough  to  prevent  a 
successful  demand  for  more  money.  The  amounts  of  $300  and  $150 
respectively  would  then,  under  the  proposed  conditions,  represent 
approximately  the  $500  and  $220  amounts  now  named  in  the  academic 
act. 

Some  representatives  of  the  high  schools  have  been  arguing,  that 
as  many  of  the  county  academies  are  not  doing  as  much  high  school 
work  as  many  high  schools,  special  grants  should  be  given  to  all 
high  schools,  or  else  taken  away  from  all  of  the  academies.  It  mast 
be  remembered,  however,  that  most  of  the  county  academies  went  to 
heavy  expense  in  building  and  providing  apparatus  on  the  faith  of 
the  permanence  of  the  academic  grants.  Some  of  the  high  schools 
saw  from  them  that  good  buildings  and  apparatus  were  paying  things 
even  without  special  grants.  The  law  was  also  modified  in  1893  so 
as  to  give  these  high  school  teachers  higher  Provincial  grants. 

In  connection  with  such  a  simplification  of  the  high  school  law, 
there  may  be  introduced,  possibly,  a  $150  grant  for  class  A  teacher's 
in  a  *'  Superior  Common  "  school.  This  would  be  an  addition  of  $30 
to  what  the  "  A. "  teacher  would  now  draw.  It  would  have  the 
advantajje  of  lessening  the  inducement  to  show  ten  high  school 
scholars  at  the  expense  of  the  common  school  work,  to  obtain  the 
extra  $100  now  not  always  judiciously  qualified  for.  It  would  tend 
to  encourage  the  better  common  schools  to  excel  in  the  prescribed 
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equipment,  and  would  possibly  aid  in  raising  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship of  teachers. 

Degree  Conferring  Colleges. 

Tables  XXI,  page  37,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  statistics  of 
these  institutions.  Owing  to  accidental  duplication  of  the  under- 
graduates under  the  head  of  "general  students  in  arts"  last  year  in 
one  of  the  college  reports,  which  was  not  detected  by  the  compiler 
until  the  form  was  printed,  there  appears  to  be  a  large  diminution  in 
general  students,  which  of  course  does  not  exist,  as  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  tables  of  the  two  years. 

The  diversity  of  standards,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  work  done 
in  these  institutions,  make  it  appear  of  doubtful  use  to  add  figures  so 
as  to  compare  them  with  those  of  previous  years.  But  the  figures  of 
this  and  the  last  preceding  year  are  on  similar  lines,  however,  so  that 
a  comparison  is  possible.,  although  it  includes,  in  two  institutions, 
county  academy  pupils. 

Nova   Scotian   Universities. 

1898.  1899.  iDcrease. 

Undergraduates  in   Arts 486  552  +66 

**    Science 43  48  4-5 

"    Medicine 08  84*  +16 

"    Law   76  71  -   5 

"    Theology 62  63  +1 

Degree  of  B.   A 81  74  -  » 

"    M.  A 21  23  +2 

"    B.  Sc 2  1  -   1 

"    B.  Eng 1  2  +1 

"       "    LL.  B 23  23                    0 

**         "     TK   C    T.  *\  4  -4-1 

«  «      1^    p    T  1  A.  -i.     ^ 

JL/t      \^m     XJ  ••••••••••••••••••  X  ^  I  tF 

"      "    M.D.,  C.  M 9  13  +4 

*'       "    B.  D 0  1  +1 

"       "    D.  D 2  1  -  1 

Criticism  on  the  Degree-Conferring  Colleges  of  U.  S.  A. 

Chapter  xxviii  of  volume  2  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Report  of  1897-98.  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  State  supervision  of  the  degree -conferring 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  following  notes  show  the 
trend  of  thought : 

"  As  each  legislature  is  a  law  unto  itself  with  respect  to  the  granting 
of  charters  to  educational  institutions,  there  are  no  fixed  requirements 
which  they  need  meet  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  degree-conferring 
power.  If  the  power  is  denied  by  one  legislature,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  granting  of  such  power  by  the  following   legislature.     In 
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a  large  number  of  States  the  le^jislatures  are  prohibited  by  the  State 
constitution*  from  passing  special  acts  conferring  corporate  powers, 
but  the  granting  of  such  powers  is  provided  for  by  a  general  law  for 
the  incorporation  of  educational  institutions. 

"The  laws  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  however,  provide  that 
no  institution  shall  receive  the  power  to  confer  degrees  unless  it  has 
property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  dollars,  has  six  professors 
whose  entire  time  is  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  college  classes, 
has  a  four-years'  course  of  college  study,  and  whose  requirements  for 
admission  in  the  case  of  New  York,  cover  four  years  of  high  school 
work,  while  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  the  requirements  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  college  and  university  council, 

"These  laws  have  received  the  warmest  approval  of  the  educators 
throughout  the  country,  and  their  adoption,  together  with  the  abuse 
of  the  degree-conferring  power  by  some  institutions,  have  led  to  an 
agitation  of  the  subject  by  educational  conventions.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  in  July, 
1897,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
department  of  higher  education  : 

Resolved^  That  the  State  should  exercise  supervision  over  degree-con- 
ferring institutions  through  some  properly  constituted  tribunal  having  |K»wer 
to  tix  a  minimum  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  to  or  graduation 
from  such  institutions,  and  with  the  right  to  deprive  of  the  degree-conferring 
power  such  institutions  not  conforming  to  the  standard  so  prescribed. 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  of  the  North  Western  Uui^jersity, 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  said  the  following  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  : 

The  cause  of  professional  as  well  as  of  academic  education  suffers  from 
the  adequate  want  of  State  supervision.  Professional  schools  have  bi-en 
established,  generally  in  the  large  cities,  which  are  governed  by  purely  com- 
mercial standards.  We  have  in  this  country  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  pharmacy  that  appear  to  be  organized  and  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money.  They  arc  stock  corporations,  the  .stock  being  generally  held 
by  members  of  the  teaching  force,  the  teachers  heing  chosen,  not  for  their 
fitness  for  any  particular  chair,  but  because  of  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
put  uj)  the  money  that  is  needed.  The  shorter  the  course  of  study,  the 
cheaj)er  the  class  of  teachers,  the  less  expended  for  books  and  apparatus,  and 
the  easier  it  i.«  niade  to  be  admitted  and  graduated,  the  greater  the  number  of 
students  becomes  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  the  dividends  paid.  Men  who 
make  merchandise  of  professional  education  have  low  professional  and  schol- 
astic ideals.  They  are  inclined  to  receive  all  students  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion, w  itii 'Ut  iniK'li  re.L^Mrd  to  their  previuus  preparation  or  moral  character. 
I'hey  allow  the  students  thus  a<imitted  to  continue  i«  their  school  without 
being  concerned  j^reatly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  th«y  apply  themselves  to 
study.  Thev  graduate  them  after  an  attendance  for  the  allotted  period  with- 
out scrutinizing  tt)0  closely  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  and  confer  upon  them 
a  degree  which  in  tlieoiy  is  su^jposed  to  stand  for  high  attainments.  This  sort 
of  thing,  inii)ossible  in  Kuropi',  should  be  made  im]»ossible  in  America.  Such  a 
condition  of  allairs  is    demoralizing  beyond    question.     The  tendency  of  it  is 
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all  in  the  direction  of  low  standards.  It  destroys  the  value  of  degrees.  It 
imposes  on  the  public  a  class  of  educational  charlatans  and  works  injury  to 
the  students  whom  it  falsely  pretends  to  educate.  It  multiplies  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  those  institutions  that  are  endeavoring  to  work  according  to 
the  highest  standards. 

President  James  H  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado^  sunrimed 
up  the  question  in  the  following  manner : 

Tlie  stiite  should  exercise  control  over  degree-conferring  colleges,  because 
(a)  the  country  is  developed  beyond  the  period  when  crude  expedients  for 
higher  education  are  necessary  ;  (6)  the  majority  of  the  States  provide,  at 
public  expense,  higher  education  or'  a  good  standard,  making  colleges  of  inferior 
grade  unnecessary  ;  (c)  the  State  should  guard  the  people  agaiuvst  the  deceptive 
claims  of  institutions  not  properly  equij^ped  to  maintain  work  according  to  the 
accepted  standards  of  the  country  ;  (d)  for  practical  considerations,  as  well  as 
reasons  of  sentiment,  a  degree  should  be  such  as  to  merit  tlie  respect  of 
genuine  scholars  :  (e)  proper  control  would  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary 
colleges  ;  (/)  the  kind  of  degrees  should  be  subject  to  control,  and  the  abuse  of 
honorary  degrees  should  be  regulated  ;  ((/)  in  this  matter  tlie  advantage  of 
freedom  and  competition  are  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantages. 

"The  section  on  legal  education  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  1897,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  : 

Resolced,  That  the  section  on  legal  education  recommends  the  Americiin 
Bar  Association  to  adopt  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  A.ssociation  disapproves  the  policy  which 
now  generally  prevails  in  the  several  States  and  which  tnakes  it  possible  for 
persons  to  organize  law  schools  and  confer  degrees  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  course  ot  study  or  qualifications  required  for  admission  and  graduation 
of  students  and  that  this  association  believes  that  the  degree-conferring  power 
should  be  subject  to  strict  State  supervision,  to  be  exercisi'd  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York." 

This  matter  concerns  ourselves  quite  directly,  for  the  titles  of  well 
known  desrrees  derive  their  value  from  what  the  best  institutions 
have  sriven  them.  An  institution  which  grants  any  such  title  on  a 
lower  standard  is  to  the  extent  of  the  lowness  of  the  standard  prey- 
ing on  the  general  good  reputation  of  the  degree,  and  is  therefore  a 
menace  and  an  injury  to  all  institutions  of  higher  standing.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  falsely  attaches  the  imprimatur  of  high  scholarship  to 
one  not  entitled  to  it,  thus  tending  to  deceive  the  public  to  the  extent 
of  the  lowness  of  its  standard — all  for  some  pecuniary  or  other  advan- 
tage not  more  praiseworthy.  The  custom  of  indicating  the  institution 
by  which  the  degree  is  conferred  is  one  to  be  commended,  although  it 
does  not  entirely  do  aw^ay  with  the  false  impression  created  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public,  when  a  proper  standard  is  not  approxi- 
mately observed. 

Private  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Table  XXI,  page  38,  gives  a  list  of  all  these  institutions,  so  far  as 
known,  from  the  kindergarten   to  the  large  colleges  which  have  no 
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degree-conferrinor  powers.  There  is  an  attempt  made  to  indicate  the 
general  character  of  the  work  in  each  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  not  at 
all  successful.  It  shows,  however,  that  in  the  private  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  province — the  sum  totals  are  as  follows : 

1898.  1899.  Increase. 

Institutions 20  20  

Teachers 117  136  +19 

Male  pupils  or  students 710  692  — 18 

Female"               "          llol  1187  +36 

Total      "               "         1861  1879  +18 

Average   daily  attendance,  pupils  or 

students 1118  1139.2  +17.2 

Empire  Day. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  it  will  be  observed  that  Empire 
Day,  23rd  of  May,  was  observed  throughout  all  our  schools,  not  only 
in  an  enthusiastic  but  in  a  specially  profitable  manner.     I  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  and  supporting  at  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association  in  Halifax,  1898,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  institution  b}'  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  of 
Ontario,  who  was  absent  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the  legislature. 
The  Association  recommended  it  to  the  various  educational  depart- 
ments of  the  Dominion.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  here,  imme- 
diately passed  a  regulation  making  it  law  ;  so   that  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scota  had  also  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  adopt  the  institu- 
tion.    The  institution  has  aided   Inspectors,  teachers,  and  the  local 
authorities  to  instruct  the  pupils  in   the  origin  and  character  of  our 
institutions  from  the  government  of  the  school  section  to  that  of  the 
Empire.     And  the   wave  is  still  surging  on.     It  must  not  be  thought 
that   this   is   an  additional  holiday.     On    the   contrary,  it   involves 
several  days  of  extra  labor  wherever  it  is  observed. 

Arbor  Day. 

Some  of  the  Inspectors  also  refer  to  the  improvements  on  the 
school  grounds  due  to  the  influence  of  the  exercises  of  Arbor  Day. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  a  wider  influence  in  the  attention  which  is 
given  to  the  adornment  of  the  highways  and  farms  with  trees,  more 
particularly  in  the  western  counties  ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  atten- 
tion to  the  important  problems  of  forrestry. 

International  Exhibition,  Paris,  1900. 

The  Educational  Exhibit  from  Canada  was  determined  to  be 
arranged  as  a  Canadian  unit  rather  than  as  a  series  of  provincial 
exhibits.  Our  exhibits  are  therefore  confined  to  a  secies  of  photo- 
graphic negatives  of  our  leading  school  and  college  buildings,  from 
which  prints  on  paper  of  uniform  texture  and  size  are  to  be  made,  and 
to  a  collection  of  our  school  books,  school  laws  and  literature,  and 
school  forms. 
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Revision  of  the  School  Laws.  , 

Ar  a  revision  of  all  the  Provincial  Statates  is  at  present  being 
made,  it  will  be  desirable  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  revision  to  issue 
a  new  edition  of  the  Manual,  for  which  preparation  is  being  made. 

Inspectors*  Reports. 

The  Inspectors*  reports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Normal  School,  of 
the  Halifax  schools,  and  of  several  other  institutions,  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  They  contain  much  valuable  information  on  the  state 
of  education  in  the  province,  to  which  no  reference  can  be  made  here 
on  account  of  the  limitation  of  space. 

Schools  of  Mining  Instruction. 

The  following  is  the  summary  statement  by  Dr.  Gilpin,  Inspector 

of  Mines,  under  who.se  direction  the  schools  are  conducted : — 

« 

*'  During  the  past  year  the  mining  schools  were  conducted  as  usual. 
Schooh  were  opened  at  Sydney  Mines,  Bridgeport,  OM  Bridgeport,  and  Glace 
Bay  in  Cape  Breton  County.  Also  at  Westville  and  Thorbum  in  Pictou 
County,  and  at  the  Joggins  and  Springhill  in  Cumberland  County. 

These  schools  are  taught  by  men  selected  locally  and  qualified  to  instruct 
candidates  applying  for  positions  as  underground  managers  and  overmen. 
The  instruction  covers  surveying,  mathematics,  the  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
modes  of  working,  and  veutilfftion.  In  Cape  Breton  and  on  the  mainland 
there  were  appointed  two  men  who  were  qualified  to  instruct  candidates 
desiring  to  obtain  certificates  as  mine  managers.  The  expenses  of  these  schools 
are  borne  by  the  Department,  and  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  as  a  rule  the 
companies  furnish  assistance  in  providing  the  necessary  facilitiea  The 
instructors  are  paid  a  retaining  fee  provided  they  send  up  at  least  two  candi- 
dates for  examination.  They  also  receive  an  additional  fee  for  each  candidate 
that  passes  the  examination.  These  schools  continue  for  several  months  until 
it  appears  that  the  candidates  are  fairly  qualified  for  examination.  The  Board 
of  Examiners  is  formed  of  ten  members.  The  Inspector  of  Mines  is  ex  officio 
a  member.  Each  of  the  three  districts  of  Cumberland,  Pictou,  and  Cape 
Breton  furnishes  to  the  Board  a  mining  engineer,  a  mine  manager,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  miners.  This  Board  meets  and  arranges  the  question  papers. 
At  the  time  of  the  examination  the  Boards  divide  into  three  sections  and 
examine  simultaneously  in  each  of  the  three  districts.  The  papers  of  the 
candidates  are  then  considered  by  the  whole  Board. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  passed  at  the  last  examination.  The 
papers  furniphed  the  candidates  are  of  a  somewhat  high  grade,  higher  in  fact 
than  in  England  or  the  UAitcd  States.  As  all  the  candidates  are  at  least  21 
years  of  age.  and  are  required  to  have  at  least  four  years  experience  under- 
ground, it  will  be  seen  that  the  rc(}uireraents  of  a  candidate  from  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  theoretical  standpoint  are  sufficient  to  insure  the  probability  of  his 
being  able  to  discharge  his  duties  satisfactorily.  More  than  this  the  Board 
of  Examiners  cannot  promise,  for  it  is  true  that  many  men  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  and  good  theoretical  training  are  deficient  in  administra- 
tive ability  and  the  peculiar  qualifications  required  in  men  conducting  under- 
ground operations." 
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A. College  of  Provincial  Induj5Tries. 

The  course  of  educational  development  throughout  the  world  i^ 
being  followed  with  a  view  of  determining  from  the  experience  of 
others  what  is  likely  to  be  the  besc  course  for  us.  The  more  usual 
and  economical  method  of  advancing  technical  education  is  the 
attachment  of  a  new  chair  to  a  local  university  near  the  centre  of 
demand  for  teaching  in  the  new  subject.  The  original  institution 
supplies  without  extra  cost  the  subsidiar}*^  instruction.  And  thus  the 
growth  may  go  on  from  year  to  year. 

In  this  province  there  are  so  many  small  universities,  each  with 
its  own  constituencv,  cleavinsf  generally  on  denominational  lines,  that 
the  politician  will  find  it  difficult  to   use  this  method  without  giving 
something   all   round.      The  alternative  is,  (a)  to  erect  a  number  of 
small  technical  institutions  in  different  parts<of  the  provinc<^,  each  for 
its  own  special  art,  with  a  duplication  or  reduplication  of  teachers  in 
the  sciences  and  other  subjects  common   to  them   all. — a  weak  and 
expensive  course  ;  or  (b)  to  erect  one  great  tpolytechnic  college,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  teaching  faculties,      fioth  (a)  and  (6)  will  to  some 
extent   be   duplicating  the  work    of  our  already  too  numerous  and 
rather  weak  colleges.   The  cost  of  establishing  an  effective  polytechnic 
would  be  very  great,  but  not  too  great  for  Nova  ^cotia  were  there  no 
universities  in  it  already.     But  it  may  be  too  much  for  the  people 
through  the  old  agencies  to  support  the  old  universities,  and  through 
the  provincial  treasury  to  support  what  should  be  an  equally  expen- 
sive Polytechnic.     Hence  the  question,  *can  hot  the    three    Atlantic 
provinces  of  Canada  establish  and  support  one  such  efGcient  institution 
between  them  ? 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 
Stuperintendent  of  Education. 
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APPORTIONMENT    OF    COUNTY    FDND. 


TABLE  XVI. 

Apportionment  of  Counti/  Fund  to  Tnutees  for  Year  ended  Juty,  1899. 


i.- 
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r 

W  . 

m 

E 

■"^ 

MVKICtPAU- 

Hi 

=  1 

ifi 

•  is. 

1 

I 

n 

ADD»polii    . . 

479.374 

J2,888  ;« 

f2,662  62 

175  00 

S300  00 

$5,806  01 

SI  n 

Antigoniah  . . 

311,46a 

2,164  72 

2,293  ii 

150  00 

22S  00 

4,833  6C 

1  03 

849,892 

3,987  02 

6,86.1  12 

160  00 

300  00 

10.300  14 

1  48 

Colche>t«r... 

531,511 

3,311   57 

2,404  IC 

376  OO 

450  00 

6,630  73 

H 

CumberlsDd  . 

1,024,778 

5.023  8f 

4,671   15 

150  OO 

525  00 

10,370  01 

92 

Digby 

294,6W 

1.655  M 

1.653  01 

88  74 

133  11 

3,S31  5C 

1  16 

207,491 

1,253  87 

61  2( 

91  SO 

2,437  36 

1  2S 

Guyiboro  . . 

283, 9Bt 

1,467  8^ 

2,007  71 

281  3( 

112  62 

3,860  4( 

1  01 

88.733 

595  65 

562  Ti 

93  7( 

37  48 

1,2B9  11 

1  34 

HklihiCo.   . 

697,854 

3.267  25 

225  Of 

150  00 

8,600  0( 

1  39 

Bunts  Eut.. 

231, 80.1 

t.484  7f 

1,070  If 

36  8E 

258  16 

2,850  0( 

96 

Kanti  Weit  . 

2-23,09* 

1,300  m 

1,339  4f 

38  12 

266  84 

2,944  8( 

1  24 

Invemew  . , . 

537, 48t 

3.628  « 

3,635  B7 

150  01 

300  00 

7.714  62 

1  4G 

King» 

539,74.'i 

3,222  5( 

2,807  51 

450  OC 

282  50 

6,742  K 

1  00 

Lunenbarg    . 

7l6,39t 

3,556  2: 

3.220  71 

402  74 

(V26  66 

7,706  3( 

ChtwMr 

1»7,9H 

738  07 

687  Ot 

110  84 

1,621  65 

1  OS 

Piclou 

831, ao: 

4,438  04 

5,554  Of 

76  OC 

300  00 

10,363  OC 

1  « 

Queens 

267,041 

1,404  2: 

1,612  e; 

75  OC 

3,181  9( 

1  25 

Richmond  . . . 

303,164 

1763  2t 

2,181  71 

73  OC 

300  00 

4,320  0( 

1  5« 

.Shelburne  . . . 

203,57( 

1,108  54 

Bill  r. 

163  IS 

15.1  12 

2.326  6( 

08 

BnrriDgtoD  . . 

lfl5,fS57 

984  o: 

953  h: 

146  S« 

2  231  4( 

1  05 

Yarmouth... 

361,015 

1,698  W 

i.Tii  o: 

217  66 

174  04 

3.866  7( 

1  OS 

ArgylB    ..   .. 

270,892 

1,140  01 

1,375  58 

157  45 

135  OS 

2,799  00 

1  0» 

ToUl  189». 

9,810,310 

153,602  77 

$67,442  16 

J3,712  60 

$5,S25  00 

1120,082  43 

$1  2S 

52.696  46 

58.097  59 

3,675  00 

5,100  00 

Increue 

•37  60 

»22S00 

t213  38 

DecresM. . . 

212  731 

«655  43 

10  6i 
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GOVERNMENT    AID    TO    POOR    SECTIONS. 


TABLE  XTII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections. 


COUNTIES. 


Annapolis  . . 
Antigoni8h  . 
Cape  Breton 
Colchester  . . 
Cumberland 

I>igby 

Giiyflboro . . . 
Halifax  . . . . 

Hants 

Inverness. . . 

Kings  

Lunenburg  . 

Pictou 

Queens 

Richmond.. 
Shelburne  . , 
Victoria  . . . 
Yarmouth  . 


Total  1890 
1898 


ti 


Paid  by  Government  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  (grants  towards 
Salaries  of  Teachers  employed  in 
Pooc  Sections. 


First  Half  Year. 


Second  Half  Year 


S125 

95 

80 

150 

150 

124 

52 

106 

148 

121 

150 

162 

147 

127 

75 

39 

46 

76 


40 
34 
56 
00 
00 
70 
15 
16 
98 
82 
00 
01 
65 
92 
91 
22 
69 
68 


Increase. 
Decrease 


$1981  19 
2029  35 


$108  20 

98  52 

73  74 

150  00 

150  00 
125  08 

56  69 
118  69 

151  02 
132  76 
150  00 
137 
149 
124 

95 
43 


59 


99 
89 
36 
88 
08 
31 
27 


$1980  48 
2108  36 


$48  16 


total. 


$233 
193 
154 
300 
300 
249 
108 
224 
300 
254 
300 
300 
297 
252 
171 
82 
102 
135 


60 
86 
30 
00 
00 
78 
84 
85 
00 
58 
00 
00 
54 
28 
79 
30 
00 
95 


$3361  67 
4137  71 


$127  88 


$176  04 


SPECIAL    COUNTY    AID. 
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TABLE  XTIII. 

Poor  Sections— Special  County  Aid. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


(i 


<l 


(( 


u 


«< 


II 


Annapolis,  County  of 

Antigonish, 

Caoe  Breton, 

Colchester, 

Cumberland, 

Digby,  District  of 

Clare, 

Guysboro, 

St/Mary's,    "  

Halifax,  County  of 

Hants,  District  of  East 

Hants,  *'  West 

Inverness,  County  of 

Kings,  "  

Lunenburg   and    New   Dublin, 

District  of 

Chester,  District  of 

Pictou,  County  of 

Queens,       "         . 

Richmond,  "  .... 

Shelburne,  District  of 
Barrington,         " 
Victoria,  County  of. . 
Yarmouth,  District  of 
Argyle, 


Number  of  these 
Sections  having 
Scliools. 


Total  1890 
189S 


«( 


Increase 
Decrease 


18 

17 

10 

25 

27 

14 

6 

4 

3 

24 

12 

8 

19 

29 

18 

6 

21 

15 

11 

3 

4 

8 

8 

3 


313 
338 


Amount  of  County  Assess- 
ment paid  to  these  Schools 
over  and  above  ordinary 
allowance. 
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$177 

43 

204 

29 

129 

09 

235 

42 

255 

39 

171 

87 

71 

63 

58 

13 

31 

19 

285 

94 

112 

29 

100 

66 

230 

92 

346 

83 

161 

24 

47 

18 

213 

23 

175 

31 

144 

64 

50 

48 

39 

41 

114 

00 

83  67 

17 

67 

S3457  91 
3668  17 


S210  26 
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TABLE    XXIV. 

SUMMARY    OF   GOVERNMENT    GRANTS   FOR    EDUCATION, 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDED  SEPT.  30th,  1899. 


Provincial  Grant  to  Teachers S182,473  66 

County  Academy  Grant 17,023  32 

Examination  (j^ross) 5,540  60 

Inspection 14,425  00 

Normal  and  Model  Schools 9.581  60 

Travelling  Expenses — Normal  School  Students 2,208  60 

School  of  Agriculture 1.650  00 

Institution  for  Deaf  Dumb 6,075  00 

School  for  the  Blind 4,537  50 

Government  Night  Schools 295  18 

Summer  School  of  Science 100  00 

Expenses  (office)   1,047  70 

Salaries 3,400  00 

Travelling  Expenses — Superintendent 400  00 

$248,758  16 

Less — Refund  Provincial  Grant , $     15  70 

Examination  Fees 2279  53 

2,295  23 

$246,462  93 
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APPENDIX    A. 


REPORT  OF  NORMAL  S0HOOL. 


A.  H.  MacKat,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — As  shown  in  the  subjoined  list  of  students  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  total  enrolment  for  the  session  1898-9  was  189.  Twenty- 
one,  including  eleven  graduates  of  colleges,  were  admitted  to  the  class 
working  for  Academic  Rank,  seventy-eight  to  the  class  for  First  Rank, 
forty-eight  to  the  class  for  Second  Rank,  and  forty-two  to  that  for 
Third  Rank. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  twelve  weie  graduated  in  Academic 
Rank,  sixty-two  in  First  Rank,  sixty-four  in  Second  Rank,  and  forty- 
six  in  Third  Rank.  That  the  number  of  graduates  in  Second  and 
Third  Ranks  exceeded  the  number  admitted  to  the  corresponding 
classes  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  were  competitors 
for  a  higher  diploma. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  practice  several  college  graduates 
who  did  not  hold  High  School  Certificates  of  Grade  A  were  admitted 
to  the  A  class ;  also  several  students  not  qualified  by  High  School 
certificate  were  admitted  to  other  classes  on  examination.  In  all  such 
casfes  diplomas  of  the  rank  competed  for  are  withheld  until  the  candi- 
date has  obtained  the  required  certificate.  Since  the  close  of  the 
term  three  of  those  thus  debarred  from  Academic  Diploma,  and  five 
of  those  debarred  from  Second  Rank  Diploma,  have  removed  the 
disability  by  passing  the  July  examinations,  and  they  have  accordingly 
been  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  Rank  for  wh'c'i  they  competed. 

As  stated  in  former  reports  students  who  do  not  fully  sustain  the 
professional  character  of  the  rank  for  which  they  compete  are  awarded 
*' Interim"  diplomas  of  a  lower  rank,  but  they  may  subsequently  be 
advanced  to  the  rank  competed  for,  on  the  presentation  of  an  Inspec- 
tor's certificate  of  one  year's  succevssful  work  in  the  school  room  ;  also 
holders  of  First  Rank  Diploma,  on  obtaining  High  School  Certificate 
of  Grade  A,  together  with  an  Inspector's  certificate  of  one  year's 
successful  work  as  first  class  teachers,  may  be  advanced  to  Academic 
'  Rank.  Thus,  on  one  or  other  of  these  grounds,  eleven  students  of 
former  years  have  been  transferred  from  First  to  Academic  Rank  ; 
thirteen  from  Second  Rank  to  First  Rank  ;  four  from  Third  to  Second 
Rank;  and  one  from  Provisional  Third  to  Third  Rank. 

Probably  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  year's  history  is 
the  largely  increased  amount  of  practice  in  teaching  which  we  have 
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been  able  to  give  the  students  under  training.  The  Model  School, 
from  which  we  draw  classes  for  this  purpose,  comprises  the  eight 
common  school  grades  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  pupils  in  each  grade. 
This  is  quite  inadequate  for  thorough  training  in  practical  teaching, 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  so  every  year  as  the  number  of  students 
at  the  Normal  School  increases.  Another  teacher  and  additional  class 
room  in  the  Model  School  department  would  add  greatly  to  our  facili- 
ties for  good  work.  During  the  past  year,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore,  for  practice  in  teaching  High  School  subjects,  classes  of 
Normal  School  students  were  used  in  the  same  manner  as  are  those 
of  the  Model  School,  the  lower  grades  being  taught  by  those  of  more 
advanced  grades. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  for  the  information  of  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  Normal  School,  that  our  system  of 
classifying  graduates  is  based  primarily  on  the  scholastic  qualifications 
of  students.  For  example,  a  High  School  Certificate  of  Grade  A 
which  is  strictly  a  scholarship  credential,  admits  a  candidate  to  the 
Normal  School  course  for  Academic  Diploma ;  similarly  the  High 
School  Certificate  of  Grade  B  admits  to  the  course  for  First  Rank 
Diploma ;  and  the  certificate  of  Grade  C  to  the  course  for  Diploma  of 
Second  Rank.  These  several  ranks  of  diploma  express  no  comparative 
estimate  of  professional  skill.  Indeed  within  the  limits  of  the  scholar- 
ship qualifications  superiority  in  skill  may  lie  with  one  who  holds  the 
lower  rank.  And,  further,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  very 
exact  uniformity  of  teaching  power  characterizes  the  graduates  in  any 
one  of  the  classes  named.  In  this  regard  the  conditions  governing 
the  action  of  the  Normal  School  Faculty  are  not  dissimilar  to  those 
which  appertain  to  our  Colleges  and  Universities.  There  may  be,  and 
I  believe  there  always  is,  a  wide  range  of  merit  within  the  limits  of 
a  B.  A.  degree,  determined  in  a  rather  loose  way  on  the  one  side  by 
the  minimum  qualifications  accounted  a  pass,  and  extending  indefi- 
nitely to  an  ideal  maximum  on  the  other  side.  We  endeavor  to 
indicate  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  teaching  ability  of  graduates 
in  any  given  class  by  a  number  attached  to  the  Diploma,  varying  from 
the  pass  mark  of  45  to  a  maximum  of  100.  That  our  graduates,  even 
some  of  those  in  whom  we  had  considerable  confidence,  sometimes  fail 
is  freely  conceded  ;  but  we  can  comfoit  ourselves — if  comfort  it  be — 
that  this  is  what  happens  in  the  experience  of  every  institution  of 
learning.  The  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School,  if  divsposed  to  be 
censorious,  could  make  a  strong  bill  of  indictment  against  our  most 
pretentious  universities  by  a  showing  of  the  work  which  they  some- 
times turn  out.  Another,  and  a  much  more  satisfactory  ground  of 
comfort  we  have  in  the  assurance  that  whatever  may  be  the  short- 
comings of  Normal  School  graduates,  their  successes  are  more  numer- 
ous and  more  pronounced  in  consequence  of  their  having  attended  this 
Institution. 

Among  the  conditions  that  would  contribute  to  the  higher  status 
of  the  Normal  school,  as  well  as  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  Province,  is  more  thorough  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  those  who  come  to  us  for  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.     In 
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my  report  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  this  matter,  and  it  is 
fraught  with  consequences  of  so  grave  a  character,  that  I  ask  your 
forbearance — or  may  I  not  say  a  patient  hearing  ? — if  I  try  to  give 
emphasis  to  my  suggestion  by  repetition.  In  every  class  there  is 
defective  scholarship,  defect  so  serious  that  it  seems  to  suggest  the 
great  importance  of  looking  for  some  more  effective  method  of  testing 
scholarship  qualification  than  is  that  now  adopted  in  Nova  Scotia. 
As  there  seems  to  be  a  superabundance  of  teachers  in  the  Province,  is 
the  present  not  an  opportune  time  for  raising  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation ?  And  would  it  not  be  practicable  and  advantageous  to  subject 
candidates  for  license,  at  least  the  higher  grades,  to  some  oral  and 
laboratory  tests  in  addition  to  a  written  examination  ?  . 

Allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  last  report  in  regard  to 
teachers  of  thB  Third  Class : — '*  While  I  freely  concede  that  some 
teachers  of  this  class  have  such  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects  as 
enables  them  to  do  fairly  satisfactory  work,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  have  not  sufficient  scholarship  to  make 
them  safe  instructors  of  our  youth."  If  cutting  off  this  class  wholly 
from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Province  is  regarded  as  too  radical  a 
measure,  can  we  not  afford  to  limit  this  class  to  those  who  hold  the 
High  School  Certificate  of  Grade  C  and  the  "  Minimum  Professional 
Qualification  V*  There  now  lies  before  me  a  paper  of  three  pages, 
handed  in  as  a  class  exercise  a  day  or  two  ago  by  a  student  who,  at 
the  last  July  examination,  made  an  aggregate  of  439  on  D.  In  this 
paper  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  common  words  misspelled,  such  as 
"  dilligent "  and  "  goverment,"  and  to  give  an  idea  of  other  features  I 
quote  from  it  the  following  :  "  The  teacher  should  strive  to  traih  the 
pupil  to  habits  of  econemy,  self -con  trole,  and  self-reliant,  and  to 
develope  in  the  child  principles  of  honesty,  truthfulness  and  fidelity. 
.  .  .  .  The  reading  lesson  should  be  so  selected  that  will  it 
furnishes  practice  in  reading  fraught  with  high-toned  moral  senti- 
ments.'' 

Still  another  limitation  to  the  effective  working  power  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  one  to  which  I  called  attention  leist  year,  is  the 
lack  of  accommodation  in  the  manual-training  room  and  laboratory. 
Allow  me  here  also  to  quote  from  my  last  report :  "  This  is  •  really 
becoming  a  serious  obstruction  to  effective  work.  With  the  larger 
classes  now  in  attendance,  lessons  have  to  be  duplicated,  or  even 
repeated  more  frequently,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
all.  No  part  of  the  Academic  qualifications  needs  to  be  more  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  reviewed,  1  might  almost  say  taught  anew,  than 
do  the  science  subjects.  Attainments  in  these  subjects  have  been 
gained  chiefly  from  books,  and,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  they  are 
nearly  worthless  either  for  mental  discipline  or  for  practical  use  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  Without  full  laboratory  equipments  the  Normal 
School  can  do  little  along  these  lines  for  the  improvement  of  students." 
From  the  action  of  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session  I  had  hoped  that 
by  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  we  should  have  ample  accommodation 
and  equipments  in  a  new  Science  building  to  meet  our  wants.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  appears,  that  through  some  misapprehension  as  to  the 
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extent  of  the  need,  the  funds  provided  were  inadequate,  and  the  work 
was  not  undertaken.  I  trust  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture full  provision  will  be  made  for  carrying  out  this  greatly  needed 
extension  of  our  working  rooms  and  apparatus. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  CALKIN, 

Principcd. 
Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  Sej^t  Ut,  1S99, 


STUDENTS' OF   SESSION   1898-9. 


AWARDED  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMAS. 


Bingay,  Noma  B Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Blanchard,  Aubrey  B..  B.  A Truro Colchester. 

Cameron,  Ira  W.,  M.  A Glace  Bay Cape  Breton. 

Dukeshire,  Stariley  C,  B.  A Maitland Annapolis. 

Hemmeon,  J.  Clarence,  B.  A Wolf  ville Kings. 

McDonald,  Alexander  D Pictou Pictou. 

McDonald,  John  D , Barney's  River Pictou. 

McLeod,  Daniel  F Union  Centre  . .     ...  Pictou. 

McRimmie,  Alexander  A Pictou Pictou. 

Richards,  Thomas  R Little  Bras  d'Or   ....  Cape  Breton. 

Shinner,  Harrj'  R.,  B.  A Halifax Halifax. 

Vaughan,  Clement  L.,  B.  A Sheffield  Mills Kings. 


QUALIFIED    FOR    ACADEMIC    DIPLOMA    ON    OBTAINING 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE  A,— IN 
THE  MEANTIME  HOLDING  FIRSX  RANK. 


Brodie,  William  S.,  B.  A Halifax Halifax. 

*Calder,  Robert  L.,  B.  A , . .  West  Bay Inverness. 

*Canieron,  Edward  C Intervale Guy.shora 

Freeman,  Willaid  N.,  B.  A Milton      Queens. 

Kennedy,  Elizabeth  E.  B.  A Halifax Halifax. 

*Urqubart,  Howard  D St.  Peter's Richmond. 


•Advanced  to  Acadcinic  Hank  axucv.  close  of  Session. 
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QUALIFIED   FOR   ACADEMIC    RANK   AFTER  ONE  YEAR'S 

SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING— IN  THE   MEANTIME 

HOLDING  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA. 


Armstrong,  Arthur  A Brookfield Colchester. 

McCarthy,  Mary  W Kcntville Kings. 


A.WARDED  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA. 


Archibald,  Nettie  B Truro Colchester. 

Bray  ley,  G.  Grant Parrsboro Cumberland. 

Boehner,  Charles  F. Paradise Annapolis. 

Boreham,  Ethel  M Halifax Halifax. 

Brennan,  Daniel  S Brookfield Colchester. 

Carter,  Frederick Salem   Cumberland. 

Crisp,  William  K Inglisville Annapolis. 

Crowe,  Margaret  M Truro Colchester. 

Cntten,  Nella  F Truro Colchester. 

Davidson,  Milton  S Ay lesford Kings. 

Dunn,  Mary  H Bear  River Digby. 

Durling.  Ruby  E Paradise Annapolis. 

Eakins,  Margaret  I Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Egan,  Jean  G Halifax Halifax. 

Foote,  C.  Perry Billtown Kings. 

Grant,  Florence  C Springville Pictou. 

Harris,  Lome  W Bear  River Digbj'. 

Hopkins,  Marion  J Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Jack,  Mai  tha Truro Colchester. 

Jamieson,  Ida  B Truro Colchester. 

Killam,  Harold  E Wood ville Kings. 

Knowles,  Beesie  M Upper  Wood§  Harbor..Shelburne. 

Lee,  Mabel  H Ay  lesford Kings. 

Leitch.  Holly  A Parrsboro Cumberland. 

Logan,  Maggie  B Milford Hants. 

Mclsaac,  James  W Moase  Riv.Qold  Mines.Halifax. 

McKay,  Ena  G Truro Colchester. 

McLean,  Mary  A Weston Kings. 

Mc Williams,  Janie  C Central  Onslow Colchester. 

Martin,  Margaret  L East  Jordan Shelburne. 

Meek,  Lena  R.  P Windsor Hants. 

Moseley,  Ethel  i'' Dartmouth Halifax. 

Murphy,  Mary  J Port  Hood Inverness. 

Murray,  Grace  E Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Palmer,  Myrtle  M Melvern  Square  . . ,  .Annapolis. 

Patterson,  Annie   M Aylesford Kings. 

Pennington,  Margaret  H Halifax Halifax. 

Pothier,  Andre  G.,  B.  A Tusket  Wedge Yarmouth. 

Reid,  Ada  M Truro Colchester. 
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Rice,  Hattie  A Baddeck  Forks Victoria. 

Rogers,  Alvah  B Stellarton Pictou. 

Roy,  Mary  D Maitland Hants. 

Rutherford,  Blanche Truro Colchester. 

Sanford,  Mattie  V Sumraerville Hants. 

Sangster,  James  0 Gu ysboro     Guyshoro. 

Sims,  Susie  A Halifax Halifax. 

Smeltzer,  Harold  R Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 

Spencer,  Mabel  E Halifax Halifax. 

Spinney,  Clifiord  C Melvern  Square  ....  Annapolis. 

Stronge,  Gertrude  A Kentville Kings. 

Sutherland,  Christina  B Millsville .Pictou. 

Tupper,  Mary Dartmouth Halifax. 

Whalen,  Annie  T Halifax Halifax. 

Wyman,  Jessie Yarmouth Yarmouth. 


QUALIFIED  FOR  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA,  ON   OBTAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE  B,— IN 

THE  MEANTIME  HOLDING  SECOND  RANK. 


Allan,  Margaret  E New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Archibald,  Jessie  M Salmon  River Colchester. 

Borden,  Alfred  J Hantsport Hants. 

Gilliatt,  Mary  L Clementsport Annapolis. 

Hilton,  Winnifred Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Lantz,  Sara  T Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 

McKenzie,  Georgie  A Truro Colchester. 

Munro,  Lily  F ^ Antigonish Antigonish. 

Parker,  Van  Esse Berwick Kings. 

Putnam,  Clara  A Maitland Hants. 

Smith,  Helen Truro Colchester. 

Smith,  Janie  C Truro Colchester. 

Stevens,  John  S Barrington  Passage . .  Shelburne. 

Turner,  Flora  A Head  of  Jordan   ....  Shelburne. 

Wyman,  Nellie Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Young,  I.  Rena   Millsville Pictou. 

Zwicker,  Hattie  L.  M Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 


QUALIFIED     FOR    FIRST    RANK    DIPLOMA    AFTER   ONE 
YEAR  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING,— IN   THE 
MEANTIME  HOLDING  SECOND  RANK. 


Clark,  Frances  C Bedford Halifax. 

Eraser,  Mabel  O New  Glasgow Pictou, 

Jackson,  Eva  B Clarence A  nnapolia. 

Pulsifer,  Bessie  M ••••..  Wittenburg Colchester. 
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AWARDED  SECOND  RANK   DIPLOMAS. 


Archibald,  Minnie  J Harmony Colchester. 

Bain,  Ethel  M Dayton Yarmouth. 

Bingay,  Sarah  T Port  Maitland Yarmouth. 

Bogart,  Clara  C Granville  Centre  ....  Annapolis. 

Boucher,  Eugene  J Arichat Richmond. 

Burke,  Annie  C Barronsfield Cumberland. 

Carmichael,  Thomas  H Windsor Hants. 

Cornwell,  Janet  M Waterford Dighy. 

Crispo,  Mary  A HAvre  k  Boucher. . . .  Antigonish. 

Crockett,  Annie  C Hopewell Pictou. 

Crossley,  Nellie  B Cheverie Hants. 

Devine,  Matthew  E Pubnico Yarmouth. 

Dickson,  Margaret  J Sonora Hants. 

Dickey,  Elizabeth Middle  Musquodoboit.Halifax. 

Doyle,  John  O'N Margaree  Forks Inverness. 

Eaton,  Edwin  K Truro Colchester. 

Fisher,  Edna  M Newton  Mills Colchester. 

Foster,  Laurie  E Centre  Clarence   Annapolis. 

Goodwin,  Pryor  C Pubnico  Head Yarmouth. 

Henley,  Mary  I Roslin Cumberland. 

Hunter.  Lillian  F Springhill Cumberland. 

Joy,  Harriet  H Truro Colchester. 

Kerr,  Pearl New  Glasgow Pictou. 

MacArthur,  Ethel  E ..... .  *• Nappan Cumberland. 

McDonald,  Catherine Gillander's  P.  O Victoria. 

MacDonnell,  Marguerite  T Port  Hood Inverness. 

McGuire,  Fere  by  A Salmon  River Guysboro*. 

McKean,  George  A.  R West  La  Have  Ferry .  Lunenburg. 

McLennan,  Angus  J Margaree  Harbor. . . . Inverness. 

Macleod,  Malcolm  A Loch  Lomond,  West  .Richmond. 

McNutt,  Elizabeth  J Salmon  River Colchester. 

O'Brien,  Mary  L Noel  Shore Hants. 

Phinney,  Lulu  M Bear  River I^^gby. 

Purdy,  Lennie  S Plymouth Yarmouth. 

Putnam,  Margaret  E . . . , Lower  Onslow Colchester. 

Putnam,  Mary  D South  Maitland    ....  Hants. 

Ritcey ,  Norman  J Ritcey's  Cove Lunenburg. 

Roach,  Grace  D Hartford Yarmouth. 

Rose,  Clarence  A Urbania    Hants. 

Sutherland,  Cecilia Port  Hood Inverness. 

Sutherland,  Minnie  J Goshen Guysboro'. 

Thibadeau,  Rose  A Church  Point Digby. 

Weston,  Mary  L Rockville Yarmouth. 
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QUALIFIED  FOR  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMA  ON  OBTAINING 

HIGH   SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADE  C,— IN 

THE  MEANTIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RA^K. 

♦Brnndaore,  Katherine Tidnish Cumberland. 

•Dickey,  Amelia   Middle  MusquodoboitHalifax. 

*Goudey,  Mary  J Port  Maitland Yarmouth. 

*McIntosh,  Jessie  M Argyle   Guysboro'. 

MacLean,  Mary  C. Louisburgf Cape  Breton. 

♦Nelson,  Nancy Central  New  Annan .  Colchester. 

*  Advanced  to  Second  Rank  since  close  of  ses.<)ion. 


QUALIFIED    FOR   SECOND    RANK   DIPLOMA   AFTER   ONE 

YEAR'S  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING,— IN  THE 

MEANTIME  HOLDING  THIRD  RANK. 


Lynch,  Marjon  E.  . .  •  • Shubenacadie Hants. 


AWARDED  THIRD  RANK  DIPLOMAS. 


Amiro,  Estelle Tusket  Hill Yarmouth. 

Baird,  Vesta  I Two  Rivers Cumberland. 

Balser,  Lilla  B Port  George Annapolis. 

Bannerman,  Elspeth Kenzieville Pictou. 

Blair,  Maude  E Wallace  Bridge Cumberland. 

Boyle,  Mary  I West  Arichat Richmond. 

Brenton,  Maude Brookfield Colchester. 

Cameron,  Mary McPherson's   Mills. .  . Pictou. 

Carroll,  Mary  A Guysboro* Guysboro'. 

Carter,  Florence Salem    Cumberland. 

Cook,  Ethel  A , Cook's  Cove Guysboro.' 

Cunningham,  Clissie  I .Stony  Island Shelburne. 

Davison,  Blanche  O (^ampbellton N.  B. 

DeAddier,  Lutzard New  Ross Lunenburg. 

Dench,  Mabel  E Parrsboro Cumberland. 

Dewar.  Bertha  R Dewar's  Mills Pictou. 

Forrest,  Lily  M Amherst  Pt Cumberland. 

Grant,  Catherine Bailey  s  Brook Pictou. 

Hamilton,  F.  Mabel C'lifton Colchester. 

Hart,  Bert N.  E.  Margaree Inverness. 

Hart,  Gertrude  R Port  Hood Inverness. 

Langley ,  Harriet  E Sunnyside Richmond. 

Lightbody,  Susie  E Belmont Colchester. 

McCallum,  Christina Camden Colchester. 

McDonald,  Annie  C Lower  Barney's  River.Pictou. 
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McDonald,  Isabelle Salem  Road Cape  Breton. 

McDonald,  Mary  E South  Side  Harbor  . .  Antigonish. 

McDonald,  Ella  W Harmony Colchester. 

McGillivary,  Mary. . , Dunmaglass    Antigonish. 

Mcintosh,  SacHe  C Pleasant  Bay    Inverness. 

McKay,  Janie  C Montague  Mines  ....  Halifax. 

Melan^on,  Josephine  M Corberrie Digby. 

Morrison,  Flora Loch  Lomond   Richmond. 

OToole,  Henrietta St.  Peter's Richmond. 

Patterson,  Mabel  G ThreeFathom  Harbor.Halifax. 

Tobin,  Amelia  M Whitney  Pier, Sydney. Cape  Breton. 

Walker,  Annie  J Basin  Riv.  Inhabitants.Richmond. 

Wentzell,  Jemima Park's  Creek Lunenburg. 

Wheaton,  Emma  M Guysboro' Guyaboro*. 


COURSE  UNCOMPLETED. 


Brownrigg,  James  D West  River  ........ Pictou. 

Hamilton,  Ja,mes  E Brooktield Colchester. 

McGrath,  James  DeL Arichat Richmond. 

MacPhie,  Ethel  B Antigonish Antigonish. 

Thompson,  Susie Bloomington    Annapolis. 


STUDENTS  OF  FORMER  YEARS  ADVANCED   ON   OBTAIN- 

ING  HIGHER  GRADE  OF  CERTIFICATE,  OR  ON 

INSPECTOR'S  CERTIFICATE. 

FROM  FIRST  TO  ACADEMIC  RANK. 


Best,  Lillian  G Grafton Kings. 

Crombie.  Isaac Ply mpton Digby. 

Crowe,  Henry  S • Onslow Colchester. 

De Wolfe,  Loran  A West  Gore Hants. 

Hewitt,  Minnie Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

McBain,  Alex.  R Meadow ville Pictou. 

McDouffall,  Euphemia  M Parrsboro Cumberland. 

Mack,  Edward  E Mill  Village Queens. 

McKay,  Murdoch  S High  View Assiniboia. 

McLean,  S.  Clifford New  Glasgow   Pictou. 

McLeod,  Albert  C Milton Queens. 

Shaw,  Percy  J Berwick Kings. 

Webster,  Winifred  M Brooklyn  St   Kings. 
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FROM  SECOND  RANK  TO  FIRST  RANK. 


Bool,  Annie  A ^ Truro Colchester. 

Dill.  Ethel  E St.  John   N.  B. 

Durland,  Royden  K Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Freeman,  Alberta  S Milton Queens. 

Harding,  Harry  F Sherbrooke   Guysboro. 

McDonald,  William  W Lockeport Shelburne. 

McLeod,  Alice North  Sydney  » Cape  Breton. 

Margeson,  J.  Willis Berwick    Kings. 

Moore,  Clara  M Truro Colchester. 

Purdy,  James  D. Springhill Cumberland. 

Rines,  Alfred Maitland Hants. 

Spencer,  Linnie  G Great  Village   Colchester. 

Sutherland,  Jennie  I Halifax Halifax. 


FROM  THIRD  RANK  TO  SECOND   RANK. 


Knock,  Laura  M Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

Tompkins,  Mary  E M.  Margaree Inverness. 

Webber,  Annie  E Burncoat Hants. 

Withrow,  Spencer Shubenacadie Hants. 


FROM  THIRD  RANK  PROVISIONAL  TO  THIRD  RANK. 


Christie,  Gertrude Truro Colchester. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S  MEDALS. 


Silver  Medalist, 

Bessie  M.  Knowles. . , Upper  Woods  Harbor. Shelburne. 

Bronze  Medalist, 

Thomas  H.  Carmichael ....  Windsor Hants. 
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SGHOOL  OF  AGRI0ULTURE. 


Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this,  the  fourteenth  annua) 
report  of  the  School  of  Ajnrriciflture.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  rooms  used  last  year  at  the  corner  of  Revere  and  <^ueen  Streets, 
Truro.  While  the  best  available  they  are  wholly  inadequate  for  our 
use.  In  spite  of  these  conditions  it  has  been  a  fairly  successful  year. 
The  forty-eijjht  students  registered  were  all  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated. They  came  from  the  followinjnr  counties  :  Yarmouth  l)i<jby, 
Aimapolis,  Kings.  Hants,  Cumberland,  Pictou,  Antigonish,  Halifax, 
Richmond,  Cape  Breton,  and  from  Scotland.  Si.x  were  sjraduates  of 
.som«  college.  Five  attended  college  but  have  not  yet  graduated. 
Sixteen  hold  *'  A"  licenses.     Fifteen  hold  ''  B"  licenses. 

A.  G.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  of  the  Normal  School,  kindly  gave  a  very 
instructive  course  in  Land  Surveying  to  a  class  from  this  school 
during  the  summer. 

An  AoRicULTURiiL  College. 

The  proposal  to  establish  an  Agricultural  College,  if  carried  out, 
will  not  make  the  work  which  this  school  has  done  or  is  doing  any 
less  valuable,  but  rather  increase  its  importance  and  justify  its  support 
as  the  means  of  preparing  our  young  people  to  attend  such  a  college, 
in  addition  to  the  present  purposes  of  the  school. 

By  reference  to  my  former  reports  it  will  be  seen  that  for  years  I 
have  urged  the  gradual  increase  of  our  staff'  and  the  increase  of  tech- 
nical education  in  our  province.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  these  are 
best  accomplished  by  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  our  present  institutions. 

Attendance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  find  that  so  man}-  have  desired  to 
attend  since  the  loss  of  the  original  building  by  fire,  and  particularly 
in  view  of  the  possible  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College. 
I  have  had  to  discourage  some  from  attending  rather  than  encourage 
them  to  attend,  as  we  have  had  more  students  than  could  be  properly 
instructed  in  our  temporary  quarters  and  with  our  insufficient  appli- 
ances. After  registering,  a  few  were  obliged  to  omit  part  of  the  work 
they  desired  to  do  on  account  of  these  conditions. 

A  number  who  had  applied  for  admission  did  not  come  when  they 
found  that  the  new  building  would  not  be  available.  Others  who 
had  formerly  attended  here  went  to  other  institutions  for  the  same 
reason. 
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List  of  Students  for  1890. 

William  M.  Ay  mar Digby. 

William    McKenzie    Bruce Triuo. 

William  S.  Brodie,  B.  A Halifax. 

John  G.  Black Scotland. 

George  Hogarth  Cain Yarmouth. 

Fred  L.  Crowe Truro. 

Nella  Cutten     Truro. 

William    P.   Fraser .New  Glasgow. 

J.  Perry  Foote Lakeville,  Kings  Co. 

Milton  Daniel  Grant,  B.  A New  Glasgow. 

R.  Leigh  Hunt Port  Maitland,  Yarmouth  Co. 

Clare  C.  R.  Linton Truro. 

Joseph  P.  Landry Antigonish. 

Geororia  Alice  McKenzie Truro. 

Robert  B.  Macintosh  Murray Shubenacadie,  Hants  Co. 

John  D.  McDonald Barney  s  River,  Pictou  Co. 

William  Lsaac  McDougall   Truro. 

V.  W.  Messenger Tupperville,  Annapolis  Co. 

A.  W.  Nickerson,  B.  A Salem,  Yarmouth. 

Sodie  Peppard Truro. 

Thomas    R.   Richards Little  Bras  d*Or. 

Alfred  Rines , Maitland,  Hants  Co. 

Alexander  Roy Maitland,  Hants  Co. 

Ada  M.  Reid Truro. 

William  Arthur  Reid   Musquodoboit,  Halifax  Co. 

William  Suckling Truro. 

William  Semple   Truro. 

A.  W.  Leslie  Smith Truro. 

John    Forsyth    Smith   Truro. 

J.    Malcom    Swaine Ohio,  Yarmouth  Co. 

A.  Gordon  Spencer Truro. 

Harry    A.    Stewart Pictou. 

Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A Berwick,  Kings  Co. 

George  Worsley  Taylor   Tidnish,  Cumberland  Co. 

Arthur  Benjamin  Taylor Halifax. 

Louise  L.  Thomas Truro. 

Howard  D.  Urquhart St.  Peter's,  Richmond  Co. 

Henry  D.  Wood    Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Special  Students. 

•O.  Hay  ward  Linton    Truro. 

George  Grassie  Archibald Truro. 

Loie  A.  Richardson Truro. 

Maggie  Logan   Milford,  Hants  Co. 

Ella  Rettie Truro. 

Florence   Do?iovan .Truro. 

P.  C.  Goodwin • . . .  Pubnico,  Yarmouth  Co. 

Robert   M.    Benvie Salt  Springs.  Pictou  Co. 

Stephen  H.  Rogers,  B.  A Western  Kings  Cu. 

Fred   O.   Foster,  B.  A Up.  Granville,  Annapolis  Co. 
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The  following  students  graduate  or  receive  certificates  this  year. 

Teacher's  Diploma. 

William    Moody    Ayraar,  Digby.      Thesis — "The    Potato,  its  growth 
and  culture." 

Fred  Lester  Crowe,  Truro.      Thesis — '*  Leguminous  Crops." 

William  P.  Fra^er,  New    Glasgow.      Thesis—"  Nova  Scotian  Ferns." 

Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  Berwick.      Thesis — "  Agricultural  Education." 

Farmer's  Diploma. 

Joseph  Patrick  Landry,  Antigonish.      Thesis—"  Chicken  Fattening." 
Robert  Burns  Macintosh  Murray,  Shubenacadie.     Thesis — "  Grassses 

of  Nova  Scotia." 
Harry  A.  Stewart,  Pictou.      Thesis  —  "  Feeding  and   Care  of  Dairy 

Cows." 
Henry  D.  Wood,  Glasgow,  Scotland.     Thesis—"  Corn  and  Ensilage." 

Certificates. 

William  McKenzie  Bruce    Truro. 

William  S.  Brodie,  B.  A Halifax. 

John  G.  Black Scotland. 

George  Hogarth  Cain   Yarmouth. 

J.  Perry  Foote Lakeville,  Kings  Co. 

Milton  Daniel  Grant,  B.  A New  Glasgow. 

R.  Leigh  Hunt Port  Maitland,  Yarmouth  Co. 

Clare  C.  R.  Linton Truro. 

A.  W.  Nickerson,  B.  A •  •  Salem,  Yarmouth  Co. 

Thomas  R  Richards   Little  Bras  d'Or. 

A.  W.  Leslie  Smith .Truro. 

Howard  D.  Urquhart St.  Peters. 

The  School  Year. 

Our  school  year,  which  began  in  April,  closes  on  December  20th, 
1899.  The  terms  began:  April  1st,  July  12th,  and  November  lat 
Eleven  attended  in  the  spring,  thirty-four  in  the  summer,  and  twenty 
in  the  autumn.  These  taxed  the  limits  of  our  rooms  and  were  more 
than  could  he  satisfactorily  attended  to  and  accommodated. 

In  June,  some  microscopical  apparatus  which  was  much  needed, 
was  purchased  to  replace  what  was  lost  by  the  fire.  Principal  Calkin 
and  Professor  Russell  kindly  permitted  us  to  use  the  chemical  labora- 
tory of  the  Normal  School  during  the  summer  vacation.  I  sent  an 
announcement  to  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  province,  calling  their 
attention  to  these  new  acquisitions.  As  a  result  many  teachers 
attended  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  a  number  in  addition 
to  those  who  did  remain,  would  have  done  so  if  our  facilities  had 
warranted  it. 
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Local  Agricultural  Schools. 

These  schools  were  conducted  as  follows: 

Glace  Bay,  by  James  W.  Edwards. 
Beaver  Cove,  by  Joseph  D.  McKinnon. 
Westville,  by  William  O.  Creighton. 
Truro,  by  J.  E.  Barteaux. 
Melvern  Square,  by  Charles  Joseph  Bruce. 
Yarmouth,  by  Albinus  W.  Horner. 

They  have  continued  the  excellent  work  done  in  the  past.  Besides 
conducting  the  regular  work  of  the  school  in  a  number  of  instances 
these  teachers  have  given  public  lectures  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  adjoining  sections  or  before  agricultural  societies.  Some, 
where  veterinarians  were  not  available,  have  been  able  to  save  the 
lives  of  sick  stock,  and  on  such  occasions  the  teacher  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  impress  important  lessons  in  the  care  and  feeding 
of  stock.  One  teacher  reported  that  he  had  been  called  to  attend 
thirty-five  cases  of  sick  stock  last  winter.  He  saved  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  locality.  On  such  occasions  the  neighbors 
are  usually  present  and  excellent  practical  lessons  are  given. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  in  agriculture  is  equivalent 
to  that  covered  by  the  "  Rural  Science  Series."  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, more  advanced  work  is  also  given.  What  is  of  equal  importance 
is  that  the  nature  lessons  and  science  in  all  grades  is  better  taught 
than  it  is  in  many  of  our  schools. 

Normal  Students'  Work. 

The  work  with  Normal  classes  has  continued  as  in  years  past, 
pleasant  and  satisfactory.  The  character  of  the  work  was  the  same 
as  given  in  my  report  for  last  year.  The  class  devoted  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  hours  to  this  work.  Besides  making  a  thorough  study 
of  soils  and  crops,  orcharding,  grafting  and  transplanting  trees,  (over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  grafted  and  planted),  and  dairying,  the 
class  made  a  careful  study  of  insects,  each  student  collecting,  drawing 
and  studying  the  life  history  of  a  number  in  each  of  the  principal 
orders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  SMITH, 

Principal, 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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APPENDIX    B. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

District  No.  L— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 

0.  Cbeightos,  Inspector. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the   honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  past 
achool  year : 
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There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  schools  in  operation,  exclu- 
sive of  those  in  the  City  of  Halifax.  Seven  sections  were  without 
school.  Of  these  seven,  Bayside,  Cobequid  Road  and  Maroon  Hill 
have  not  sufficient  children  to  make  the  maintenance  of  school 
possible.  Lake  Loon  and  Lucas  Settlement  were  unable  to  obtain 
teachers.  For  West  Dover  and  Sibley  Sections  no  good  excuse  can  be 
offered.     Both  will  have  school  in' operation  during  the  coming  year. 

To  the  majority  of  the  children  in  this  County  school  is  within 
easy  reach.  There  are,  however,  many  isolated  families  who  are 
completely  deprived  of  school  privileges.  A  good  school  ought  to  be 
maintained  at  the  Lower  Arm.  A  few  of  the  children  (ten  at  the 
present  time)  attend  Spryfield  i^chool,  but  unless  compelled  to  attend, 
the  greater  number  will  continue  to  grow  up  without  any  education. 
For  school  purposes  this  section  should  be  added  to  the  city  of  Halifax. 

Commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  way  of  improved 
buildings  and  equipment.  During  the  past  four  yeais,  forty-eight 
school  houses  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  or  refitted  so  as  to  be 
almost  as  good  as  new<  Superior  buildings  supplied  with  modern 
furniture  were  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Hubbard's  Cove, 
Ingram  River  and  Lower  Sackville.  The  shanty  in  which  school  was 
held  for  a  number  of  years  at  Beech  Hill  has  given  place  to  a  sub- 
stantial building.  A  new  house  was  also  built  at  Ostrea  Lake. 
Second  departments  were  added  to  the  schools  in  Musquodoboit 
Harbor  and  Salmon  River.  Several  other  sections  will  soon  find  it 
necessary  to  add  new  departments  and  grade  their  schools. 

There  are  three  boards  of  District  School  Commissioners  in  Halifax 
County,  and  the  business  coming  before  all  three  could  be  disposed  of 
in  le.ss  time  than  is  required  to  record  the  minutes  of  meeting,  were  it 
not  for  a  very  few  sections  that  never  fail  to  have  an  annual  crop  of  petty 
grievances.  The  section  that  has  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Eastern  Board  more  than  all  the  other  Eastern  Sections  combined 
is  Mushaboou.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  William  Qeddes  con- 
ducted a  school  in  this  turbulent  section  faithfully  ami  well.  There 
had  been  no  school  previously  for  ten  years.  La^t  February  Mr. 
Geddes  became  ill  and  during  his  absence  the  school  house  was  burned. 

The  total  vote  for  all  school  purposes  in  rural  Halifax  for  the  year 
1898-9,  was  $27,747,  distributed  as  follows  : 

AversLgc  assesssed  value  of  Section.  Ayerafro  Vote. 

East  Halifax S10,062  $154  20 

West        *        iy09G  137   15 

Musquodoboit   14,294  149  50 

The  average  salary  paid  teachers  was : 

Total  Salary.  County  Fund.  Sectional  Assessment. 

East  Halifax $142  00  $61  45  $80  55 

West       "       122  80  r)8  00  54  80 

Musquodoboit 133  60  55  75  77  85 
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The  sections  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  debt.  Teachers,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  experience  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  salaries  promptly  at  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  schools  there  is  nothinp^  to  be  said 
which  differs  materially  from  what  has  been  mentioned  in  former 
reports.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
attemptinof  High  School  work  in  the  miscellaneous  schools.  The 
establishment  of  an  examination  station  at  Sheet  Harbor  has  proved 
a  great  convenience  to  the  pupils  of  Eastern  Halifax.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  station  is  but  little  in  excess  of  that  to  an  individual 
candidate  were  he  compelled  to  go  to  Halifax  for  examination,  and 
many  would  be  unable  to  attend,  deterred  by  the  cost,  were  the 
opportunity  not  oflered  them  nearer  home. 

The  school  law  mentions  as  one  of  the  duties  of  Trustees,  '*  to  visit 
the  school  at  least  four  times  in  each  year. '  The  recorded  number  of 
visits  for  the  past  year  in  this  county  is  little  more  than  one  visit  for 
each  Trustee. 

The  schools  in  Musquodoboit  Harbor,  and  adjoining  sections,  enjoy 
an  exceptional  privilege  in  the  regular  visits  paid  them  by  Rev.  James 
Kosborough,  District  Commissioner  of  Schools.  Mr.  Rosborough  has 
for  a  number  of  years  rendered  invaluable  service  in  aiding  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  their  various  studies,  and  particularly  in  field  botany, 
a  subject  in  which  he  is  an  authority  and  enthusiast. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  and  abstract  therefrom  are  submitted 
herewith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GRAHAM  CREIGHTON. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq  ,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendeiit  of  Education, 


DISTRICT  No.  2.— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector*, 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  public 
schools  of  Inspectoral  District  No.  2,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st, 
1899. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  sections  and  no 
changes  worthy  of  note  in  the  boundaries,  so  that  the  district  remains 
practically  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  last  year.  A  number  of  families 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Millipsegate  gold  mines  petitioned  the 
District  Commissioners  at  their  last  annual  meeting  to  be  set  apart 
as  a  section.     As  the  families   were  not  in  any  existing  section  and 
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could  not  be  annexed  to  any,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted, 
and  the  action  of  the  Board  laid  before  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  sanction. 

The  number  of  schools  in  operation,  number  of  pupils  registered, 
and  attendance  are  shown  below. 


Lunenburg  Co. 

No.  of  Schools.       No.  of  Pupils.  Attendaiice. 

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin    146  6270  714895 

Chester    31  1342  137913 

Total 177  7612  852808 

Queens  Co. 

North  Queens   19  607  65368 

South       "         39  1542  201680 

Total „     58  2149  267048 

Compared  with  last  year,  this  shows  an  increase  in  the  district  of 
4  schools,  68  pupils,  and  32,900  days'  attendance. 

Two  sections  in  Lunenburg  Co.  were  without  school,  Beech  Hill 
and  North  West  Cove,  both  in  Chester  district.  The  former,  for  some 
time  past,  has  been  a  section  merely  in  name,  but  during  the  last  year 
the  people  have  become  interested,  reorganized  the  section  and  built  a 
new  school  house.  North  West  Cove  has  never  had  a  school  house, 
the  property  of  the  section.  The  Episcopal  mission  house,  under  lease 
to  the  section,  has  always  been  used  for  school  purposes  and  on 
account  of  needed  repairs  the  school  had  to  be  closed  for  the  term. 
Through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  Queens  Co.  had  one 
section,  Devonshire,  not  in  operation.  The  schools  were  open  an 
average  of  204  days  out  of  a  full  term  of  215,  the  proportion  of 
population  attending  school  was  one  in  4.3,  and  991  children  are 
reported  as  not  attending  at  all. 

The  teachers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-engaged  in  50  per  cent. 

of  the  schools,  32  taught  for  the  first  time,  116  had   from  one  to  five 

years'  experience,  69   from  five   to    ten  years,  27  from  ten  to  twenty 

years,  and  4   over  twenty  years.     Of  the  248   teachers  employed,  74 

were  Normal  School  graduates,  the  different  classes  being  represented 

as  follows : 

A.  B.  C.  D. 

Lunenburg  Co , 5  14  65  106 

QueensCo 1  8  25  24 

New  school  houses  have  been  built  in  Hemford,  Beech  Hill  and 
Crousetown  in  Lunenburg  Co.,  and  in  Central  PortMouton,  East  Port 
L'Hebert,  Milton  and  Westfield,  Queens  Co.  North  Brookfield  made 
provision  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  a  new  and  modern  building, 
and  Chester  is  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
5 
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Repairs  to  buildings  or  other  improvements  were  made  in  Fox 
Point,  Martins  River,  Oakland,  Simpson's,  Molega, Central  Caledonia, 
and  several  other  sections.  New  furniture  of  modern  pattern  was 
supplied  in  West  Dublin,  Getson's,  Frallick's,  Conquerall  Bank, 
Hemford,  Mahone  Bay,  Oakland  and  Whiteburne. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  every  year  is  marked  by 
decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  buildings,  premises  and 
furniture.  Trustees  now  see  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  better 
outbuildings,  and  teachers  take  more  pride  and  care  in  the  proper 
sanitary  condition  of  them.  In  some  instances,  the  appearance  of  a 
good  and  comfortable  school  house  is  spoiled  by  rough  and  untidy 
grounds  and  tumbled  down  fence.  This  question  of  neatne-ss  and  care 
of  grounds  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  matter  to  handle  in  connection 
with  school  premises.  Some  sections  think  they  do  remarkably  well 
to  keep  the  buildings  and  seating  in  good  condition  and  furnish  the 
necessary  school  supplies.  So  they  do,  but  what  a  difference  a  few 
dollars  would  make  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  surroundings ! 

In  nearly  all  the  poor  and  weak  sections  the  supply  of  apparatus 
is  necessarily  limited,  but  taking  the  district  as  a  whole  there  is  not 
much  room  for  complaint. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  note  regarding  the  general  character  of 
the  school  work  during  the  past  year,  and  to  speak  of  the  different 
subjects  of  the  course  in  detail  would  be  largely  repetition  of  previous 
reports  in  this  respect.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  we  have  had  a  larger  percentage  of  good  schools  than  in  any 
previous  year.  In  nearly  every  instance,  the  Normal  trained  teachers 
have  been  successful  and  are  sought  by  the  best  schools.  Some  of  the 
best  teachers,  however,  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  Normal  training, 
their  natural  ability,  experience,  and  hard  work  more  than  compensat- 
ing. As  would  be  expected  in  a  large  district,  there  are  still  quite  a 
number  of  poor  schools,  a  few  of  which,  at  least,  might  with  advan- 
tage to  all  concerned  have  been  closed.  On  the  whole,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  encouragement. 

Were  I  asked  to  name  the  weak  and  unsatisfactory  subjects,  I 
would  say  Reading,  Writing,  Drawing  and  Music.  From  the  High 
School  down,  the  reading  and  writing  is  poor,  although  the  miscel- 
laneous schools  are  showing  improvement,  especially  in  writing,  largely 
due,  I  think,  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  vertical  system  of  cop\' 
books.  The  penmanship  of  man}'  High  School  pupils  is  altogether 
inexcusable. 

The  comparatively  slow  progress  in  Music  and  Drawing  is  no 
doubt  generally  due  to  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Besides,  quite  a  number  of  teachers  have  no  musical  talent  or  at  least 
make  that  claim.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Normal  School 
graduates,  considering  the  special  training  they  receive  in  music  and 
drawinc,^  should  do  more  thorough  and  systematic  work  in  teaching 
these  branches. 

Frequent  complaints  come  from  ratepayers  in  regard  to  much  of 
the  time  of  miscellaneous  schools  being  given  to  a  few  pupils  preparing 
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for  examination.  This  evil  is  becoming  a  live  question  in  many 
sections,  and  little  wonder,  since  it  means  that  one  teacher,  perhaps 
without  experience,  is  burdened  with  ten  or  eleven  grades.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  number  of  teachers  have  refused  to 
undertake  any  work  beyond  Grade  IX. 

The  Nature  Work,  as  outlined  in  the  "Observation  Sheets,"  has 
become  a  regular  subject  in  a  large  majority, of  the  schools  in  the 
country  sections,  and  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  study  of  nature 
in  the  rural  districts  cannot  be  estimated.  In  the  sheets  forwarded 
this  year,  I  think,  you  will  notice  greater  accuracy  and  more  supple- 
mentary observations.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  features  about  this 
line  of  work  is  that  it  is  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Empire  Day  was  very  generally  observed,  and  I  have  on  file  over 
50  reports  outlining  the  special  exercises.  In  many  f»etctions  it  was  a 
day  for  the  whole  population,  all  meeting  to  hear  the  school  pro- 
gramme. The  Lunenburg,  Bridgewater  and  Chester  schools  celebrated 
the  day  on  a  grand  scale. 

There  were  285  candidates  for  the  IVovincial  Examination  at  the 
three  stations  in  this  district,  65  of  whom  also  took  the  M.  P.  Q. 
examination.  Of  these,  4  applied  for  A,  44  for  B,  95  for  C,  and  142 
for  D.  From  what  1  have  learnt  d  incidentally  of  the  results,  a  larger 
percentage  than  usual  have  been  successful.  Quite  a  number  of  those 
who  failed  madQ  the  aggregate  of  marks  required,  but  fell  below  the 
minimum  mark  in  some  subject.  Drawing  and  Book-keeping  proved 
the  most  disastrous  in  this  respect.  History  and  Geography  coming 
next. 

All  the  returns  came  to  hand  within  the  specified  time,  and 
although  some  had  to  be  returned  for  completion  or  correction,  they 
were  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory. 

The  Trustees'  Returns  for  graded  schools  give  the  most  trouble. 
The  Trustees  are  left  with  the  teachers'  reports,  and  not  knowing  any- 
thing about  such  work,  are  unable  to  intelligently  make  out  the 
return.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Principal  should  be  responsible  for 
the  general  return  of  the  school. 

Some  twenty  teachers  did  not,  as  required  by  the  School  Act,  have 
a  public  examination  during  the  term.  The  general  custom  of  putting 
oif  the  examination  to  the  end  of  the  term  when  the  attendance  is 
usually  small,  accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  cases.  I  notified  those 
failing  in  this  respect  that  the  above  excuse  would  not  be  accepted. 

The  statistical  tables  and  abstracts  of  the  same,  already  forwarded, 
furnish  more  complete  and  detailed  information  concerning  the  schools 
of  the  district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  MACINTOSH. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Edacatian. 
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DISTRICT  No.  a— YARMOUTH  AND  SHELBURNE. 

James  H.  Munro,  Inspector. 
Sir  :— 

Unavoidable  circumstances  of  the  past  year  will  not  authorize  a 
flourishing  report.  In  my  experience  as  Inspector  for  thirteen  years 
I  had  not  seen  so  much  sickness  in  the  public  schools.  Measles 
appeared  early  in  the  fall  and  spread  from  section  to  section  in  the 
two  counties.  Indeed  the  sections  were  few  which  the  unwelcome 
visitor  did  not  reach.  In  many  cases  whooping  cough  and  mumps 
followed  in  the  trail  of  the  measles,  thus  interrupting  schools  for  the 
second  or  third  time.  Even  that  fell  destroyer — diphtheria — showed 
itself,  and  I  read  in  registers  the  names  of  pupils  that  were  its  victims. 
In  Yarmouth  town  rooms  that  were  making  90  per  cent,  attendance 
in  September,  the  prevalence  of  measles  obliged  the  Commissioners 
to  close  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  in  many  rural  sections  the 
schools  were  barely  kept  open.  In  my  calendar  this  j^ear  will  be 
remembered  as  "  the  sick  year."  And  yet  in  summing  up  the  year's 
work,  one  is  surprised  that  the  showing  is  not  worse. 

In  Yarmouth  Co.  there  were  registered  in  1898 5251  pupils. 

*»  H  ..  1899 5212      " 

Decrease » . . .     39      " 

In  Shelburne  Co.  the  number  registered  in  1898  was. . .  .3441       " 
••  "  ••  1899    '•    3378      •• 

Decrease 63      " 

The  days'  attendance  shows  a  corresponding  ditference. 

In  Yarmouth  Co.  the  days'  attendance  in  1898  was 644,424 

H  ••  «.  1899    "     ....' 628,418 

Decrease , 16,006 

In  Shelburne  Co.  the  days'  attendance  in  1898  was 418,015 

i«  ••  "  1899    "    399,127 

Decrease • 18,888 

In  reality  the  days  lost  were  larger,  for  schools  that  were  closed  got 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  which  makes  good  the  time  lost  on  account  of  an 
epidemic.  Still,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  schools  opened  promptly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  that  schools  in  poor  sections  were 
kept  longer  open,  the  number  of  days  taught  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

In  Yarmouth  Co.  the  days'  taught  in  1899  were 23,724 

n  M        1898      «*      23,085 

Increase • 639 
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In  Shelbume  Co.  the  days'  taught  in  1899  were 17,637 

•'  ••  ••        1898      ••     17,312 

Increase i   325 

The  number  of  schools  in  Yarmouth  Co.  was  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year — 115,  and  in  Shelburne  Co. — 84,  being  one  more.  So 
far  as  applications  for  examination  can  be  taken  as  a  test,  the  better 
class  of  schools  have  done  fair  work.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  candidates  and  the  grades  applied  for  at  the  Provincial 
Examination : 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Total. 

Yarmouth  Station 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

24 
10 
10 

4 

28 
17 
17 
12 

56 
29 
11 

27 

115 

Barrincrton        ••      

56 

Shelburne         ••      

38 

Lockeport         »•      

43 

Total  for  District 

7 

48 

74 

123 

252 

While  Yarmouth  Station  is  credited  with  seven  candidates  for 
Grade  A,  six  of  these  came  from  other  counties.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  High 'School  in 
Barringion  Municipality.  The  candidates  come  from  the  common 
schools — principally  from  those  that  are  graded,  and  most  of  the  rest 
from  good  miscellaneous  schools. 

For  reasons  already  given,  it  is  hard  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
general  work  of  the  year.  Everywhere  I  have  to  listen  to  the  same 
story  of  sickness  and  absence,  each  teacher  thinking  that  her  school 
was  an  exception  to  all  the  rest.  Even  had  teachers  worked  with 
unusual  vigor  they  could  not  have  achieved  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
success.  Let  us  hope  that  better  times  await  them  in  the  year  to 
come.  The  standard  of  comfort  and  neatness  in  regard  to  school 
houses  is  gradually  rising.  On  a  good  mai#^,  extensive  repairs  were 
made  during  the  year,  but  on  none  on  so  large  a  scale  as  that  at 
Pubnico  Head,  where  four  hundred  dollars  was  expended.  The  rooms 
and  lobbies  were  never  so  comfortable  as  they  are  now,  and  the  fur- 
niture put  in  the  advanced  department  is  of  the  modern  style. 
By  constant  pressure,  sections  are  being  induced  to  enclose  the 
grounds  with  suitable  fences.  No  new  school  building  was  erected  in 
the  past  year,  but  the  fine  residence  of  the  late  John  R.  Ryerson  was 
purchased  by  the  Yarmouth  town  School  Commissioners  with  a  view 
of  making  it  the  County  Academy.  It  is  a  magnificent  building. 
The  front  grounds  are  protected  by  a  shapely  thorn  hedge  and 
traversed  with  gravelled  walks  fringed  with  flowers,  and  the  rest  of 
the  lot  consists  of  expansive  lawns,  the  outer  borders  of  which  abound 
in  trees  and   shrubbery.     The  commissioners  think  that  when   the 
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rooms  are  reconstructed  and  other  changes  made,  the  building  will 
serve  well  the  purpose  of  an  academy. 

Lately  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  school  houses  outside  of 
this^district,  some  of  them  a  credit  to  the  sections  that  built  them, 
and  some  shabby  enough.  If  sections  could  only  realize  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  them  by  fine  school  buildings — the  high  estimation 
placed  on  their  intelligence  and  enterprise  by  people  whose  opinions 
are  worth  much,  they  would  make  them  pleasing  to  the  e3'e  and 
comfortable  in  their  arrangements ;  and  I  believe  it  pays  every  time 
to  do  it.  They  would  have  their  reward  in  the  improved  character 
of  the  children,  who  are  so  much  influenced  by  their  surroundings, 
and  in  their  appreciation  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  conditions 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  self-respect,  which  some  one  has  said  is 
the  corner  stone  of  virtue.  There  are  one  or  two  subjects  to  which  I 
would  like  to  call  attention.  While  arithmetic  was  occupying  so  much 
time  in  the  schools,  and  expertness  in  slate  work  was  creditable,  the 
fact  became  apparent  that  the  same  pupils  were  almost  helpless  when 
deprived  of  their  slates.  Simple  problems,  when  solved  mentally, 
took  unreasonable  time,  and  often  trinls  were  made  over  and  over  to 
get  the  correct  answer.  Relying  on  their  slates  they  seem  never  to 
have  pictured  in  their  minds  a  combination  of  figures.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  mental  arithmetic  has  taken  its  place  as  a  regular 
study,  and  on  almost  every  teacher's  desk  "  MacLellan's  Mental 
Arithmetic  "  may  be  seen.  The  result  is  that  pupils  are  becoming 
quick  and  accurate  in  mental  computations,  and  as  full  explanation 
must  follow  every  answer,  the  exercise  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
an  arithmetic  and  a  language  lesson.  To  the  credit  of  teachers  I  may 
say  that  they  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  a  will,  and  they  admit 
as  another  result  of  the  training  that  pupils  understand  their  slate 
work  better.  Still,  we  have  made  only  a  beginning,  and  are  looking 
forward  for  greater  proficiency.  The  other  subject  is  drawing.  This 
subject ns  comparatively  new,  and  scores  of  teachers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  teach  it  without  preparation  on  their  part.  Doubtless,  a 
goodly  number — and  particularly  those  who  had  a  natural  bent  that 
way — made  it  a  home  study,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  that  their 
pupils  do  nice  work.  But,  judging  from  many  specimens  I  see,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  t^at,  having  no  opportunity  of  studying  draw- 
ing when  pupils,  too  mafty  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  art.  It 
follows  then  that  time  and  money  are  wasted.  To  remedy  this  defect 
I  would  suggest  that  a  "  post-graduate  course  "  be  given  at  the  Normal 
School  between  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  July  and  the  first  of 
September,  when  those  teachers  could  take  up  the  latest  subjects — 
say — calisthenics,  music,  nature  lessons,  drawing,  and  practice  in  the 
laboratory.  Teachers  who  made  good  use  of  their  time  would  receive 
a  recommendation  from  the  Faculty,  which,  taken  with  the  license 
already  held,  would  give  them  a  fresh  start,  and  considering  their 
valuable  experience,  a  decided  preference  over  the  new  teachers  who 
seem  just  now  to  be  in  demand.  Of  course,  the  Government  would 
pay  the  travelling  expenses.  (Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  draw- 
ing books  in  the  schools  of  some  of  the  new  teachers  show  that  they 
too  need  a  "  post-graduate  course  ").     The  sheets  for  '*  nature  observa- 
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lions"  were  distributed  as  usual  amon^  the  schools,  and  a  fair  number 
was  returned  at  the  prescribed  tirae.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  teachers 
neglected  to  enter  their  names  or  sections,  and  owing  to  the  omission 
they  cannot  get  credit  for  their  work.  It  is  really  surprising  the 
quickening  effect  of  the  nature  observations  on  the  young  pupils. 
They  seem  to  be  interested  in  every  phenomenon,  observe  and  remem- 
ber it  accurately,  and  often  they  can  give  a  description  which  is  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  pleasing. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  a  primary  room  which  I  visited. 
The  pupils  received  "  nature  lessons  "  and  had  to  provide  "  specimens  ** 
for  each  lesson.  For  the  next  day  they  were  told  they  would  have  a 
lesson  on  the  frog.  Thinking  the  rule  had  no  exception,  they  came 
to  school,  each  having  a  frog  in  his  possession,  either  in  his  pocket  or 
in  a  box.  Their  remarks  on  the  frog's  teeth  and  tongue  indicated 
that  they  had  begun  '*  research  "  before  getting  to  the  school-room.  I 
would  suggest  to  those  who  are  qualifying  to  be  teachers  that  they 
should  make  careful  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  practical  botany, 
for,  otherwise,  they  will  meet  in  school-rooms  an  inquisitiveness 
which  will  cause  them  discomfort. 

In  m}'  previous  report  I  complained  of  the  lack  of  scientific 
apparatus,  and  the  disadvantage  in  consequence  to  pupils  studying 
for  scholarship  certificates.  This  year  I  received  an  "  object  lesson." 
At  Clyde  River  I  saw  apparatus  and  chemicals  sufficient  in  quantity 
for  all  the  experiments  required  to  overtake  the  examination  in 
Williams'  Chemistry,  and  a  suitable  cabinet  placed  in  the  wall  of  the 
room  to  contain  them,  and  at  Allendale  a  similar  arrangement  and 
supply.  On  enquiry  I  was  informed  that  the  teachers  interested  the 
ratepayers  in  these  necessities  of  an  advanced  school,  and  by  a  simple 
entertainment  raised  adequate  funds  to  make  the  purchases.  If 
teachers  are  going  to  wait  until  trustees,  who  make  no  claim  to 
learning,  and  who  will  tell  you  they  never  saw  a  scientific  experir 
ment,  walk  into  their  rooms  and  place  these  requisites  on  their  desks, 
they  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time.  What  Mr.  W.  A.  Bruce  did  at 
Clyde  River,  and  Miss  Jane  R.  Allen  at  Allendale,  other  teachers  can 
do  in  their  sections. 

Empire  Day  was  generally  observed  in  this  District,  and  good 
common  sense  programmes,  several  of  which  were  forwarded  to  me, 
were  carried  out.  All  the  exercises  kept  in  view  the  purpose  of  the 
day — to  impress  the  greatness  and  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
noble  character  of  the  Queen,  loyalty  to  her  government,  and  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  Empire  what  it 
is.  Pupils  realized  as  they  never  did  before — that  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  is  also  Canada's  Queen.  A  practice  obtains  in  this  District  of 
grading  pupils  in  miscellaneous  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
I  think  is  fraught  with  bad  results.  A  teacher  who  knows  that  she 
is  not  going  to  return  to  the  section  resolves  to  make  a  good  impression, 
and  too  often  promotes  unpfepared  pupils  to  higher  grades,  her  object 
in  view  being  to  please  the  parents.  In  this  way  she  accompli.shes  a 
double  benefit  to  herself — she  confirms  the  good  opinion  of  her  friends, 
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and  puts  to  shame  the  low  estimate  of  her  opponents.  When  her 
successor  takes  charge  she  finds  herself  powerless  in  the  presence  of 
pupils  that  have  been  passed  into  grskdes  for  which  they  are  not 
qualified.  Were  she  to  propose  to  grade  them  back  she  would  find 
the  section  in  arms  against  her,  while  to  leave  them  where  they  are 
means  teaching  without  developing  intelligence,  and  hard  work  with- 
out progress.  If  a  day  was  placed  in  the  calendar  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  grading  classes  in  miscellaneous  schools — say  September 
loth — time  would  be  given  to  brush  up  pupils  on  points  they  had 
forgotten  during  the  holidays,  and  to  inform  the  teacher  of  their 
actual  attainments.  With  this  arrangement  every  promotion,  or 
failure  to  promote,  would  be  referable  to  the  responsible  teacher,  and 
the  vexed  question  of  grading  would  soon  be  settled  for  the  year. 
While  I  am  in  the  humor  of  making  suggestions  I  would  like  to  add 
that  the  revised  school  law,  which  is  expected  soon  to  appear,  ought 
to  contain  a  line  or  two  stating  the  penalty  a  ratepayer  incurs  by  bad 
behavior  in  the  school-room.  I  have  known  of  one  going  uncere- 
moniously into  the  school-room  and  with  unsavory  expletives  upbraid 
the  teacher  for  not  teaching  '*  them  'ere  tables."  Such  people  never 
think  that  their  conduct  and  language  make  them  liable  to  severe  pun- 
ishment, but  the  new  manual  should  enlighten  them.  The  trustees 
are  the  legal  representatives  of  the  section,  and  they  are  the  proper 
parties  to  consider  grievances ;  and  if  well-founded,  it  is  their  duty  in 
a  respectful  way  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  what  is  wrong  or  faulty  in 
the  management  of  the  school. 

From  the  complaints  I  hear  about  irregular  attendance  1  infer 
that  many  people  would  welcome  a  practicable  compuUory  attendance 
law.  The  present  law  is  absolutely  useless.  I  am  not  aware  that 
outside  the  town  of  Yarmouth  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce 
it.  In  some  sections  the  ratepayers,  conscious  of  their  inconsistent 
attitude,  have  resorted  to  the  illegal  step  of  repealing  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  failure,  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  a  compulsory  law 
has  weight,  and  that  it  can  rouse  ignorant  parents  out  of  their 
indiflference.  In  some  sections  the  attendance  increased  after  its 
adoption,  and  large  children  were  seen  in  school-rooms  who  were  never 
seen  there  before.  But  after  a  while  the  sense  of  fear  wore  off.  and  as 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  no  real  intention  to  enforce  the  law, 
they  disappeared.  Of  the  various  laws  di.scussed  none  have  been  so 
favorably  entertained  as  that  proposed  in  the  April  Journal  of  1898. 
The  justice  of  compelling  every  parent  who  neglects  to  send  his  child 
or  children  to  school,  to  make  good  the  financial  loss  sustained  by  the 
section  on  account  of  their  absence,  is  so  evident  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  vindicate  it.  The  only  difierenceof  opinion  is  in  regard  to  the 
fine  that  should  be  imposed,  some  taking  the  ground  that  five  cents 
per  day  is  small  enough  for  each  day  of  absence.  That  something 
should  be  done  is  manifest.  Nothing  can  compare  with  the  tender 
heart  of  an  ignorant  parent  when  his  child  is  subject  to  school  dis- 
cipline. The  vvon<ier  is  it  does  not  collapse.  'The  teacher  looked 
cross  at  me, '  cried  Tommy,  glad  to  have  a  tid-bit  to  carry  home. 
"She  did,  did  she?  VV(;II,  you  will  never  go  to  that  school  again." 
And   Tommy  stays  at   home.     Shame    on   the   silly   childishness  of 
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parents  when  the  sacred  dgty  of  educating  their  children  invokes 
them  to  exercise  common  sense  and  self-denial !  What  will  the  child 
think  of  their  mock  sensibility  when  manhood  is  reached,  and  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  school  education  is  gone  forever  ? 

With  sentiments  of  profound  esteem, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  MUNRO. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


•     DISTRICT  No.  4.— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S.  Morse,  A.  M.,  In8pect(yt\ 
Sir  :— 

The  following  brief  report  on  the  Schools  of  Inspectorial 
District  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst,  1899,  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

In  St.  Croix  section,  No.  14,  Annapolis  East,  in  which  the  school 
house  was  condemned  in  1897,  and  of  which  the  majority  of  the  rate- 

[)ayers  refused  to  vote  money  for  school  accommodation  as  reported 
ast  year,  the  ratepayers  have  reconsidered  their  former  action,  and 
have  now  voted  funds  for  that  purpose.  A  new  site  has  been  pro- 
cured and  a  new  building  has  been  erected,  creditable  to  the  section 
and  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  will  be  occupied  for 
school  purposes  during  the  ensuing  rear. 

In  Alpena  section,  No.  48,  Annapolis  East,  the  school  house  was 
burned  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  school  for  the  year.  The  fire 
was  undoubtedly  of  incendiary  origin.  A  teacher  had  been  engaged 
for  the  year,  but  she  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  her  engagement 
for  the  reason  stated.  Money  has  been  voted  for  a  new  school  house, 
which  is  well  advanced  towards  completion. 

In  Cherryfield  section.  No.  60,  Annapolis  East,  a  fine  new  school 
house  has  been  completed  and  will  be  occupied  for  school  purposes 
during  the  ensuing  year.  This  will  be  the  first  school  to  be  opened 
in  this  section.  In  Albany  Cross  and  Forestdale  sections,  Annapolis 
East,  new  school  houses  are  in  process  of  erection.  In  Mochelle 
section.  No.  18,  in  the  District  of  Annapolis  West,  a  creditable  new 
school  house  has  been  erected  and  will  be  occupied  during  the  ensuing 
year.  In  two  or  thr^e  other  sections  extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  school  building. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  of  the  fact  that  many 
new  school  houses  will  be  required  in  the  near  future,  I  beg  leave  to 
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call  your  attention  again  to  the  necessity  of  prescribing  and  issuing 
plans  of  school  houses  for  the  guidance  of  Trustees.  The  need  of  such 
plans  has  been  felt  in  the  past. 

Some  improvement  can  be  reported  in  the  supply  of  apparatus. 
Several  sections  have  provided  new  apparatus  in  consequence  of  a 
notification  to  the  effect  that  the  county  fund  would  be  withheld  if 
the  articles  specified  were  not  supplied.  Other  sections  have  volun- 
tarily increased  their  equipment.  A  large  majority  of  the  schools, 
however,  are  not  yet  equipped  to  the  full  extent  required  by  the 
regulations. 

Of  the  188  sections  in  the  Inspectorial  District,  forty-nine  were 
classed  as  "  poor  sections."  Fourteen  sections  were  without  schools 
during  any  portion  of  the  year  for  reasons  specified  in  my  special 
report  on  these  sections.  A  few  sections  were  permitted  to  have 
schools  for  less  than  the  full  year,  and  a  few  others  were  without 
schools  part  of  the  year  from  unavoidable  causes. 

The  number  of  candidates  applying  for  admission  to  the  Provincial 
Examinations  at  the  various  stations  in  this  district  was  365 — an 
increase  of  seventeen  over  the  highest  number  reported  in  any  previous 
year.  About  sixty-five  of  these  were  sent  up  to  examination  by  the 
Principals  of  the  County  Academies,  and  the  remaining  three  hundred 
were  prepared  in  the  other  graded  and  miscellaneous  schools  of  the 
district.  The  teachers  of  the  miscellaneous  schools  from  which  can- 
didates were  sent  up  to  examination  were  obliged  to  teach  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  grades  of  the  common  school  course  in  addition  to  High 
School  work.  No  teacher  can  do  justice  to  so  many  grades.  Some 
classes  must  necessarily  receive  less  attention  than  should  be  given 
to  them.  Teachers  justly  complain  of  their  inability  to  overtake 
all  the  work  required  to  be  done.  It  might  be  well  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  exclude  from  miscellaneous 
schools  all  work  beyond  Grade  IX,  or  at  least  to  make  such  work 
optional  with  the  teacher.  The  County  Academies  and  High  Schools 
are  designed  for  such  work,  and  pupils  of  Grade  X  and  XI  should  be 
induced  in  some  way  to  complete  their  High  School  course  therein. 

Concerning  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  my  report  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  similar  to  that  made  in  previous  years.  Some  teachers 
are  following  the  course  of  study  systematically  and  successfully. 
Others  are  less  successful  in  that  respect ;  while  a  few  are  to  be 
found  who  show  an  inability  to  keep  their  schools  properly  organized, 
and  to  cause  a  proportionate  advance  to  be  made  in  all  the  subjects 
of  the  course.  These  conditions  will  exist  to  some  extent  as  long  as 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced. 
The  subjects  most  imperfectly  taught  in  many  schools  are  writing, 
vocal  music,  and  the  prescribed  oral  lessons  on  language  and  hature. 
In  the  large  miscellaneous  schools  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding 
sufficient  time  for  all  subjects,  and  in  such  cases  the  oral  work  is 
neglected.  Teachers  who  cannot  sing  cannot  teach  vocal  music 
successfully.     A  fair  proportion  of  time  is  devoted  to  writing,  but  in 
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most  cases  pupils  do  not  receive  sufficient  instruction  in  the  art  of 
pen-holding  and  in  the  elements  of  penmanship.  The  *'  phenol o^rical 
observations "  were  made  this  year  by  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
teachers  of  this  district.  If  such  observations  were  made  compulsory 
it  might  stir  up  greater  interest  in  the  nature  work  of  the  course  of 
study  and  cause  more  systematic  and  better  work  to  be  done  therein. 
In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  that  a  copy  of  these  observation 
sheets  be  attached  to  every  register,  in  order  that  each  teacher  may  be 
in  a  position  to  begin  recording  observations  immediately  upon  open- 
ing: school.  A  copy,  to  be  filled  out  for  transmission  to  the  Education 
Office,  could  be  distributed  with  the  annual  returns. 

The  total  annual  enrolment  of  pupils  was  9,528,  being  forty-eight 
less  than  the  number  registered  last  year.  The  number  enrolled 
between  iive  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  8,374.  The  number  of 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  who  did  not  attend 
school  was  512,  being  twelve  leas  than  the  number  so  reported  last 
year.  The  average  daily  attendance  vthsjifty-two  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  number  em  oiled.  The  like  percentage  last  year  was 
fifty-five.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance law  had  been  adopted  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
in  109  sections,  it  appeared  to  have  had  no  influence  in  increasing 
the  attendance  of  pupils.  As  reported  last  year,  no  instance  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  At  the  annual 
meetings  in  June  last  the  said  law  was  adopted  in  seven  additional 
sections.  It  has,  therefore,  been  now  adopted  in  116  sections  in  this 
district.  It  will  cease  to  have  any  effect  in  increasing  the  attendance 
of  pupils  unless  impartially  enforced.  Trustees  seem  unwilling  to 
incur  th^  enmity  of  their  neighbours  by  enforcing  the  law.  No 
feasible  method  of  doing  so  successfully  occurs  to  me  unless  it  be  by 
so  enlarging  school  sections  as  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a 
salaried  officer  in  each  section  for  that  purpose. 

The  meetings  of  the  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  this  district  convened  at  Weymouth  on  the  25th  and  26th 
of  May.  About  one  hundred  teachers  were  present,  including  a  con- 
tingent from  Yarmouth  and  vicinity.  A  full  programme  was  pre- 
sented, embracing  papers  or  lessons  on  the  following  subjects,  in 
addition  to  incidental  questions  which  came  up  for  discussion  : — 

1.  Are  teachers  sufficiently  paid  ? Principal  Harlow. 

2.  Nature  Study  and  its  value Principal  Dknton. 

3.  Drawing Principal  James. 

4.  A  Science  Talk — Local  Rocks   Professor   Russell. 

5.  The  Telephone— a  lesson    Mr.  R.  G.  D.  Richardson. 

6.  Chemistry — Methods  of  Teaching  to 

Grade  VII  and  VIII Principal  Layton. 

7.  Method  in  Cube  Root Principal  Benoit. 

8.  Elementary  Arithmetic Mr.  J.  L.  Trask. 

9.  Literature — Lycidas  Principal  Cameron. 

10.  Busy  Work  in  Primary  Grades Miss  Alice  J.  Atwood. 

11.  Geography — On  Oral  Lessons Mr.  Bingay. 
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The  meetings  were  of  great  interest  and  profit,  and  a  full  attend- 
ance was  maintained  until  the  end  of  the  closing  session.  The  public 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  very  largely  attended,  and  was 
addressed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  other  gentlemen 
present.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  instrumental  music  of 
a  high  order,  furnished  by  the  local  orchestra.  As  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  will  be  furnished  by  the 
secretary  for  insertion  in  the  annual  report,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  more  in  regard  to  it  in  this  connection. 

Reports  respecting  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  were  received 
from  twevty-nine  teachers.  A  considerable  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted.  In  a  few  places  where  trees  were  not  needed, 
or  where  they  could  not  be  successfully  planted,  the  time  was 
spent  in  the  improvement  of  the  school -grounds  in  other  respects. 
Appropriate  indoor  exercises  were  also  held  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Twenty-eight  teachers  also  reported  concerning  the  observance  of 
Empire  Day.  I  am  persuaded  that  these  days  were  appropriately 
observed  in  many  sections  other  than  those  from  which  reports  were 
received. 

The  County  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  taught  by  Principal  J.  S. 
Layton.  The  annual  enrolment  was  thirty-four  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  nineteen.  The  large  amount  of  high  school  work 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  county  interferes  materially  with  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Academy.  The  new  building  now  in  course  of  erection, 
for  which  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollai'S  has  been  made, 
will  afford  greater  facilities  for  High  School  work,  and  will  probably 
attract  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils  from  outside  secticits.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  Principal  Layton  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  Academy. 

At  Digby,  Principal  H.  B.  Hogg  had  charge  of  the  Academy. 
Owing  to  a  personal  canvass  of  the  English  sections  of  the  county, 
the  prospect  of  a  large  attendance  was  so  bright  that  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  felt  iustified  in  ensraorinjr  the  services  of  Miss  Bessie 
M.  Logan  as  a  second  Class  A  teacher.  There  was  a  registered 
attendance  of  fifty-five  pupils,  of  whom  forty  and  four-tenths  were 
daily  present  on  an  average.  The  benefits  resulting  from  a  division 
of  labor  were  very  apparent  in  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  County  Academy  for  Clare,  in  connection  with  St«.  Anne's 
College,  was  under  the  Principalship  of  Mr.  J.  Alphonse  Benoit,  Class 
A.  Sc.  Mr.  Edward  Cummings  was  engaged  as  a  second  Class  A 
teacher.  In  addition  to  these,  two  of  the  college  professors  gave 
instruction  in  the  classical  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  This  Academy, 
therefore,  was  in  a  position  both  as  regards  its  staff  of  instructors  and 
its  equipment  to  do,  and  it  did,  excellent  work,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
clearly  shown  by  the  results  of  the  Provincial  Examination.  The 
registered  attendance  was  fifty-five  with  an  average  of  forty-one  and 
six-tenths.      A  rlisastrous  fire  which  occurred  previous  to  the  close  of 
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the  first  half  of  the  year  and  which  laid  Ste.  Anne  s  College  in  ashes, 
interfered  with  the  work  of  the  classes  and  roade  it  imperative  on  the 
Trustees  to  discharge  Mr.  Cuminings  for  want  of  class-room  accommo- 
dation. The  work  of  the  Academy,  so  far  as  Grades  IK.  and  X.  are 
concerned,  was  carried  on  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the  Pres- 
bytery adjoining.  A  new  and  better  college  building  is  now  nearing 
completion,  and  in  it  will  be  provided  suitable  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  Academy  in  future.  I  regret  to  report  that  Principal  Benoit, 
who  has  had  charge  of  this  Academy  for  four  years,  and  who  proved 
himself  to  be  a  very  energetic  and  successful  teacher,  resigned  the 
position  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  that  no  "  permisaive  lioenses  " 
would  be  issued  after  July,  1898,  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to 
issue  about  seven  permits  this  year  for  teachers  for  French  schools 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  closed.  The  usual  number  of  such 
licenses  has  in  the  past  been  about  fifteen  per  year.  It  is  very 
probable  that  no  permissive  licenses  would  now  be  required  if  female 
pupils  had  been  admitted  to  full  privileges  in  the  Clare  Academy  as 
required  by  law.  In  the  interest  of  the  common  schools  of  Clare, 
therefore,  some  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  govern- 
ing authorities  of  this  institution  to  secure  for  females  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  the  males. 

No  special  report  on  the  French  schools  is  con.sidered  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  recently  appointed  "  Special  Visitor "  for  French  schools 
will  no  doubt  report  fully  upon  that  subject.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  however,  that  their  condition  was  fully  as  good  as  it  had  been  in 
past  3'ears. 

All  schools  were  inspected  once  during  the  year  and  several 
received  a  second  visit.  The  Notes  of  Inspection,  forwarded  here- 
with, will  give  detailed  information  respecting  each  school  visited. 

The  revision  of  the  school  law  should  be  completed  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  Manual  issued  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  many 
amendments  to  the  Law  and  Regulations  render,  the  edition  now  in 
use  misleading  in  some  respects. 

Under  present  regulations  the  Journal  of  Education  is  mailed 
regularly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  school 
section.  Teachers  in  some  cases  do  not  see  it  for  a  long  time  after  its 
arrival  in  the  section.  It  is  far  more  useful  to  teachers  than  to 
trustees.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  teachers  also  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  for  their  own  use.  If  that  cannot  be  done  I  would 
suggest  the  copy  intended  for  the  section  be  mailed  direct  to  the 
teacher,  and  that  the  official  notice  or  regulation  on  page  3  be  altered 
accordingly,  and  that  instructions  be  given  to  preserve  all  copies  of 
the  Journal  in  the  school-room  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  trustees. 

The  special  report  on  sections  without  schools,  and  the  statistical 
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tables  compiled  from  the  Annual  Returns,  and  the  abstract  thereof 
for  publication,  are  submitted  herewith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  MORSE 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


FRENCH    SCHOOLS. 

DISTRICTS    Nos.    3    AND    4.— YARMOUTH    AND    DIGBY. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Specicd    Visitor. 
Sir,— 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  concerning  the  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  French  Schools  in  Districts  3  and  4,  comprising, 
respectively,  the  Municipality  ot  Argyle  in  the  County  of  Yarmouth, 
and  that  of  Clare  in  the  County  of  Digby,  for  the  vear  ended  July 
31st,  1899. 

As  the  regular  Inspectors  of  the  districts,  have,  no  doubt,  treated 
of  the  statistical  features  of  the  schools,  I  shall  confine  my  report  to 
the  purely  educational. 

The  appearance  of  the  exterior,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior  of  a  school  house  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  mind  of  a 
child,  and  are  capable  of  creating  a  liking  for  rei:;ular  attendance.  I 
regret  to  say,  that,  in  a  large  number  of  our  French  sections,  this 
important  point  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  ignored. 

Many  of  our  school  houses  are  miserable,  gloomy  buildings, 
incapable  of  inspiring  a  child  with  anything  like  a  cheerful  idea,  or 
awakening  the  slightest  interest  in  his  daily  work. 

The  apparatus  too,  is  woefully  wanting  and  in  many  cases  is  a 
minus  quantity  altogether.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  that  I  have  not 
found  a  single  school,  either  in  the  district  of  Clare  or  of  Argyle,  fully 
equipped.  The  latter  is  somewhat  better  than  the  former,  however, 
both  in  school  supplies  and  in  the  fini.sh  and  surroundings  of  school 
buildings.  This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  due  in  some  ca.ses  to 
the  poverty  of  the  section,  but  worse  still,  in  others,  to  an  indifference 
in  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  ability  of  the  trustees  is  judged,  not  by  improvements  made, 
nor  by  the  proficiency  effected  by  their  industry,  but  rather  by  the 
economical  manner  in  which  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  things 
running,  without  being  condemned  by  the  authorities. 
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The  work  of  the  majority  of  trustees,  as  seen  by  results,  is  very 
insignificant,  and  not  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
among  our  people.  Unfortunately  this  chronic  apathy  is  not  confined 
to  the  trustees  alone,  hence  the  slow  progress  made  in  rural  districts. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but,  as  the  standard  must  be  deter- 
mined by  gradual  progress,  not  by  individual  effort,  the  exceptions 
only  prove  the  correctness  of  my  statement. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  rapid  progress  in  these  districts, 
is  the  disadvantage  our  young  children  are  under,  in  having,  from 
their  earliest  school  day,  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

The  Academies  themselves  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  at  least. 
a  fair  knowledge  of  English,  that  being  the  commercial  language  of 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  but  the  period  in  the  development 
of  the  child's  intellect,  at  which  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  this 
language  should  be  made,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  best  possible 
results,  is  a  question,  demanding  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  greater  progress  could 
be  made,  if  English  were  introduced  into  our  French  schools,  only 
after  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  be  obtained  in  the  mother  tongue. 
One  s  vocabulary  in  his  own  language  depends  upon  his  individual 
efforts  of  research  and  memory,  and  he  can  never  expect  to  have  a 
more  extensive  vocabulary  in  a  foreign  language,  than  that  he  pos- 
sesses in  his  own.  Hence  the  necessity  of  learning  a  foreign  tongue, 
through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular.  The  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  has  admitted  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  principle,  in 
placing  French  books  in  the  hands  of  our  Acadian  children,  but  the 
form  of  these  books,  I  find  very  disastrous  to  that  individual  labor  so 
necessary  on  the  part  of  a  pupil.  I  refer  to  those  books  with  French 
on  one  page  and  its  English  translation  on  the  other. 

At  home,  the  French  children  hear  very  little  English  spoken,  so 
that  the  knowledge  they  receive  of  it  in  school,  is,  for  a  time  at  least, 
merely  speculative.  On  this  account,  in  many  sections,  I  found  that 
this  branch  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  routine,  or  as  a  necessity  to 
plug  up  for  examination  for  a  license  ;  the  reading  is  regarded  more 
as  a  mechanical  than  an  intellectual  exercise.  I  found  in  the  majority 
of  cases  in  all  the  sixty-five  schools  I  visited,  that  the  children  were 
unable  to  explain  their  lesson  without  the  aid  of  the  translation  at 
hand.  This  is  due  to  too  much  dependence  being  placed  upon  the 
present  form  of  readers,  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  many  teachers  pay 
little  or  no  attention,  to  the  importance  of  practical  work  in  the  class 
room.  So  many  branches  are  now  taught,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  teacher  (especially  in  a  miscellaneous  school)  to  do  anything  more 
than  hear  the  lessons  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  at  home. 

To  perfect  our  children  in  French  and  English  the  practice  of 
translating  literally,  and  also  of   paraphrasing  should  be   introduced 
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in  our  schools.  This  habit  would  soon  be  acquired  by  the  pupils,  if 
more  time  were  devoted  to  slata  dictation  in  the  class  room,  with 
regular  little  themes  and  Tersions  to  be  written  at  home. 

The  French  Reader  "  Les  Inventions  Mpdernes,"  is  much  too 
difficult  for  our  schools.  I  have  not  found  one  scholar  in  this  whole 
district  who  would  attempt  to  translate  it.  Of  itself,  the  book  is  too 
far  advanced  even  for  many  of  our  teachers  (according  to  their  own 
avowal)  as  it  contains  so  many  technical  terms  appertaining  to  the 
study  of  physics  and  applied  inorganic  chemistry,  which,  to  be  properly 
understood,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences.  Part  IL  of 
the  Third  Royal  Reader  is  also  too  difficult  both  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish for  the  Fourth  Grade. 

Spelling  :  As  a  rule  the  spelling  is  good,  but  I  would  recommend 
that  teachers  insist  more  on  the  meaning  of  English  words  being 
given  in  French  and  vice  versa. 

Arithmetic  :  For  the  most  part  this  branch  is  conducted  in  French, 
and  for  that  reason,  the  work  is  generally  well  done  and  better 
understood.  More  time,  however,  might  be  profitably  devoted  to 
mental  arithmetic. 

Geography  :  This  subject  is  but  poorly  taught,  as  the  teachers  pay 
too  much  attention  to  the  memorizing  of  the  text  book.  Unfortun- 
ately, in  many  schools,  the  maps  are  either  very  scarce,  or  in  such  a 
deplorable  state,  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

Many  of  our  teachers,  however,  have  supplemented  this  deficiency, 
by  map  drawing  on  the  black  board.  Too  much  attention  is  paid 
often-time  to  the  study  of  foreign  countries,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
of  our  own  province  and  of  Canada. 

Children,  I  believe,  should  have  a  thorough  topographical  know- 
ledge of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
province,  before  attempting  to  explore  the  outside  world. 

Taking  their  own  village  as  a  point  of  departure  they  would  soon 
learn  the  relative  position  of  other  places  for  miles  around. 

Enlarging  their  sphere  of  observation  and  study,  in  this  logical 
order,  they  would  obtain  more  correct  ideas  of  location  and  distance. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
history.  Those  of  course,  who  are  preparing  for  provincial  examina- 
tions, take  up  the  subjects  required  for  the  grade  for  which  they  intend 
to  offer,  but  apart  from  these,  this  important  branch  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  necessity  of  granting  so  many  permissive  licenses  has  had  a 
ban'^ful  effect  upon  the  standard  of  the  teaching  staff  in  this  district 
As  the  Academy  in  Clare  is  doing  remarkably  good  work,  as  evidenced 
by  results  in  the   provincial  examination,  it   is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
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that  the  issuing  of  such  licenses  has  practically  been  abandoned.  Two 
years  ago  fourteen  "  permissives  "  were  granted  ;  during  the  present 
year  just  ended  only  seven.  This  creditable  decrease  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  success  achieved  by  Principal  Benoit  of  the 
Clare  Academy,  and  the  Rev.  Fathers  of  St.  Anne's  College. 

Our  French  children  are  very  intelligent,  but  unfortunately,  not 
suiBciently  industrious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  in  due  course 
of  time,  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  at  their  disposal, 
and  raise  their  standard  of  education,  until  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  their  English  compatriots. 

During  the  teachers*  Convention  held  in  Weymouth  on  the  25th  of 
May  last,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  I 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  "  French  Teachers  Institute." 

At  the  Convention  referred  to,  a  large  number  of  French  teachers 
both  male  and  female  assisted,  and  no  doubt  benefitted  by  the  many 
practical  illustrations  of  school  work  then  given  by  those  talented 
teachers  who  had  prepared  papers  for  that  occasion.  The  work  of 
Principal  Cameron,  on  English  literature  was  a  revelation  to  both 
French  and  English  teachers. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  our  French  Institnte,  was 
held  in  the  School  House,  Church  Point,  on  August  17th.  There  were 
thirty  teachers  present,  and  a  short  and  interesting  hour  was  passed 
in  discussing  educational  and  school  matters. 

Hon.  A  H.  Comeau  addressed  the  meeting  on  our  public  school 
system,  and  his  encouraging  and  practical  remarks  were  warmly 
received  by  aU  present. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  SULLIVAN. 


A.   H.  MacKay,  Esq.,   Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


% 


DISTRICT   No.   5.— HANTS   AND   KINGS. 

Colin  VV.  Roscoe,  A.  M.,  Inspector, 
Sir,— 

The  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Hants  and 
Kings,  for  the  year  ended  July  3Ist,  1899,  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  your  consideration. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  I  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  each  of  the 
local  newspapers  in  my  inspectorate,  calling  attention  to  your  remarks 
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in  the  A.pril  Journal  of  Education  on  Arbor  Day.  In  these  I 
requested  my  teachers  to  report  to  me  on  the  observance  of  the  day. 
As  a  result  I  received  one  hundred  and  ten  carefully  written  and  very 
creditable  reports.  Most  of  the  teachers  prepared  a  programme, 
apportioned  the  work  among  their  pupils,  appointed  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees,  and  proceeded  in  a  systematic  manner  to  carry 
out  their  plan.  Did  space  permit  I  should  like  to  include  some  of 
these  reports.  So  many  of  them  were  excellent  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  best.  The  following  will  show  the  scope  "^f 
the  work  done  :  Cleaning  up  grounds,  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and 
roses,  potting  plants,  talks  on  trees  and  plants,  cleaning  and  decorat- 
ing the  school  room,  and  generally  putting  things  in  order  in  the 
school  house  and  on  the  premises.  As  many  as  thirty  trees  were 
planted  on  some  grounds.  I  have  never  been  as  well  pleased  with 
the  observance  of  the  day  as  I  have  this  year.  It  was  a  good  sug- 
gestion to  have  teachers  report  their  work.  Very  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  school  premises.  The  work  in 
this  direction  is  now  well  begun.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  progress 
from  year  to  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  Arbor  Day,  my  teachers  were  requested,  by  letter 
in  the  newspapers,  to  read  the  article  in  the  Joutmal  on  Empire  Day, 
observe  it  and  report  to  me.  As  a  result  I  received  one  hundred  and 
eight  reports.  The  reports,  in  most  cases,  included  programmes  of 
what  was  done.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  appointment  of  the  day  was 
a  wise  action,  fully  justified  by  the  results  of  the  observance  of  the 
day  for  the  first  time.  I  am  sure  no  one  will  ever  have  cause  to 
regret  that  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  land  have  been  turned  in  the 
direction  of  loyalty,  and  given  a  patriotic  bent.  From  the  reports  I 
conclude  that  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  many  cases  the  people, 
were  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic  in  their  response  to  this  call. 
Flags  were  loaned  for  the  occasion  or  donated  to  the  schools,  enter- 
tainments were  held  pievious  to  the  day  and  money  raised  to  purchase 
flags  and  flag- poles,  and  such  an  interest  was  awakened  as  was  never 
manifested  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  exercises  were,  as  would  he 
expected,  somewhat  similar  in  the  ditferent  schools.  From  the  reports 
I  cull  the  following  to  indicate  the  range  taken  in  carrying  out  the 
thought  of  Empire  Day  : — Patriotic  music,  lessons  on  .the  geocraphy 
and  history  of  the  British  Empire,  lessons  on  the  Queen,  the  British, 
Canadian,  and  other  flags  of  the  Empire,  drawings  of  these  flags,  and 
Coats  of  Arms  on  the  blackboard,  essays  on  "  British  Citizenship," 
"  Canadian  and  British  Statesmen,"  "  On  what  England's  Greatness 
Depends,"  "  Government  of  Canada,"  etc.,  speeches  by  clergymen, 
school  officials  jind  other  representative  men.  The  day  was  the 
beginning  of  a  display  intended  to  do  more  good  than  can  be  estimated 
in  educating  the  young  to  love  and  be  loyal  to  the  country,  and 
institutions  of  our  beloved  Empire.  I  would  suggest  that  it  will  bo 
well,  in  future,  to  select  two  or  three  of  the  best  reports  on  Empire 
Day  from  each   inspectorate,  for    publication  in  the  Annual  Report 
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Comparisons  with  the  year  1898  may  be  best  presented  in  tabular 
form  as  in  the  folio  wins:  tables  : 


County. 


Hants 
Kings 


Total,  1899 

"      1898 


Increase 
Decrease 


No.  Schools. 


125 
127 


No.    Teachers 


252 
244 


132 
135 


267 
272 


No.  Pupils.    '  Attendance. 


4857 
3257 


10104 
9980 


124 


538241 
540385 


1078(326 
1084588 


5962 


Teachers. 


County. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hants 

4 

7 

22 

30 

51 
53 

55 
45 

19 
25 

113 
110 

132 

Kinizs 

135 

^"^      "O       ••••••••• 

Total,  1899 

*      1898 

11 
10 

52 
59 

104 
111 

100 
92 

44 
54 

223 
218 

267 
272 

Increase  . . . 

1 

8 

10 

5 

Decrease . . . 

"'Y' 

7 

6 

These  tables  and  the  extended  ones  compiled  for  your  consideration, 
together  with  my  Monthl}''  Reports,  I  hope  may  afford  all  the  desired 
statistical  information.  As  this  information  is  presented  under  its 
proper  heading  in  the  Annual  Report,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
repeat  it  in  this  report.     I  may,  however,  note  the  following  items  : 

1.  One  hundred  and  two  teachers  are  reported  as  holding  Normal 
School  Diplomas. 

2.  Seventy-five  schools  were  in  session  the  full  term  of  216  days, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  more  for  over  200  days. 

3.  The  average  time  in  session  for  all  the  schools  in  the  District 
was  204  days. 

4.  The  average  of  the  quarterly  percentages  was  64.5. 

Of  the  sections  reported  last  year  as  having  no  school  the  follow- 
ing sustained  schools  for  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  year  just  endetl  : 
North  Scott's  Ba}',  Pine  Woods,  Australia,  and  Conqueral  in  Kings 
County,  and  Mt.  Summerville  in  Hants  County.  The  last  two  have 
built  very  good  school  houses  for  such  weak  sections.  Conqueral  has 
been  known  as  a  section  for  thirty  years,  and  could  never  be  persuaded 
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to  organize  till  the  annual  meeting  of  1898.  Their  assessable  pro- 
perty was  extremely  small,  and  the  school  commissioners  transferred 
two  ratepayers  from  Tremont  section  to  them,  and  added  a  large 
amount  of  timber  land  owned  by  non-residents.  It  looks  now  as  if  a 
school  might  be  sustained  with  something  like  regularity  in  the 
future.  Fttirview  is  building.  To  aid  it  the  commissioners  voted  a 
small  sum  from  the  County  School  Fund,  under  section  89  School 
Act,  and  $90  from  the  School  Land  Fund  of  Cornwallis.  This  latter 
fund  is  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Kings 
County,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  Township  of 
Cornwallis.  Thus  this  section  will  be  put  in  a  position  to  have  a 
school.  The  Board  also  voted  aid  to  North  River  section.  This 
section  has  had  no  school  house  or  school  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  I  issued  notices  for  school  meetings  repeatedly  ;  but  they 
failed  to  organize  till  I  met  with  them  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
and  succeeded  in  getting  trustees  elected,  money  voted,  and  the  section 
organized  for  work.  I  hope  to  see  a  school  there  soon.  East  Pereaux 
Mt.  section  was  enlarged  by  the  Board,  by  putting  six  or  seven  rate- 
payers, who  had  settled  recently  in  the  outskirts  of  another  section, 
too  far  from  school  to  attend,  into  this  section.  The  people  promised 
to  move  the  school  house  and  thus  bring  it  within  reach  of  all.  I  am 
expecting  a  school  here  next  year.  West  Branch  Falmouth  is  making 
a  move  to  build  to  replace  the  house  lost  by  fire.  Dawson  Road  held 
a  special  annual  meeting  and  voted  money  for  a  school,  and  the 
trustees  are  now  seeking  a  teacher  for  next  year.  The  other  delin- 
quent sections  remain  the  same  as  I  last  reported  them.  They  come 
up  for  consideration  at  each  Board  meeting.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  these  sections  should  go  free  from  school  taxes  as  the 
result  of  refusing  or  neglecting  to  sustain  schools  in  their  own  sec- 
tions. To  meet  cases  of  this  kind  the  Board  passed  the  following 
resolution  at  the  last  annual  meetings : 

'*  Whereas  some  school  sections  have  not  provided  school  for  the 
children  within  their  limits  for  several  terms,  and  whereas  such 
sections  are  thereby  relieved  from  sectional  assessment  altogether, 
and  whereas  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  School  Law  that  all 
property  shall  be  taxed  for  free  public  schools ;  therefore  resolved,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  such  sections  should  pay  sectional  taxes 
and  have  school  privileges  in  whatever  adjoining  section  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  District  may  direct,  until  such  time  as  they  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  schools  for  themselves  as  the  law  directs.  Resolved 
further,  that  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion requesting  legislation  in  accordance  therewith." 

Wind^sor,  Gaspereaux,  Ellershouse,  White  Rock,  Mt.  Summerville, 
and  Conqueral,  have  built  school  houses  during  the  year. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  schools  in  operation  for  the  year, 
one  hunrlred  and  sixty-nine  were  miscellaneous,  and  eighty-three 
graded.  Of  the  work  done  as  a  whole,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  favorably.  I  should  like  to  report  more  fully  on  the  many 
excellent  miscellaneous  schools  in  this  District  if  time  would  permit 
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A  teacher  who  can  make  a  success  of  a  school,  including  all  the 
grades  of  the  course  of  study,  must  be  more  than  an  ordinary  teacher. 
There  are  many  such  teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  District.  In 
most  of  the  schools  all  the  subjects  required  have  received  a  fair 
amount  of  attention,  and  ^ood  prooress  has  been  made.  If  I  should 
speak  in  a  general  way  of  any  failures  more  noticeable  than  others,  I 
would  mention  the  work  done  in  writing:  and  drawing.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  time  and  attention  enough  ^iven  to  these  two  branches. 
There  are  a  few  who  do  well  in  most  of  the  schools.  In  too  many 
instances  the  pupils  have  not  the  proper  oversight.  They  scribble 
instead  of  write  ;  they  play  at  drawing  instead  of  laboring  at  it.  When 
the  exercise  is  over,  the  books  are  bundled  into  the  pupils*  desks  and 
soon  are  rumpled  up.  Now  the  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  have  teachers 
trained  how  to  conduct  class  exercises  in  writing  and  drawing.  There 
is  no  teaching  done  for  the  class.  Too  many  teachers  do  not  know  how 
to  conduct  a  class  exercise  in  writing  and  drawing.  The  supervision  is 
not  close  and  exact.  Some  little  attention  is  given  to  individuals : 
but  the  class  needs  to  be  held  to  the  work  and  guided  as  a  whole.  It 
is  not  that  the  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  write  or  draw  ;  but  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  lead  the  pupils  to  work  according 
to  any  approved  plan.  Perhaps  if  these  matters  should  be  emphasized 
more  the  results  would  bo  different.  Many  schools  do  excellent  work 
in  drawing  and  writing.  I  am  trying  to  have  cabinets  put  in  each 
school  room,  and  I  have  suggested  a  simple  and  convenient  plan  for 
collecting  and  distributing  the  books,  so  as  to  keep  them  when  not 
in  use,  in  the  cabinets. 

The  Hants  County  Academy,  a  photogravure  of  which  formed  the 
effective  frontispiece  of  your  Annual  Report  last  year,  and  the  schools 
connected  therewith, after  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  spent  in  various 
buildings,  with  very  little  equipment — as  the  result  of  the  '* Great  Fire" 
— took  possession  of  the  New  Academy  building  last  January.  At  the 
formal  opening  of  this  building  The  Honorable  Attorney -General,  and 
other  members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  as  well  as  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  President 
of  Dalhousie  College,  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Halifax,  and 
other  representative  men  were  present.  An  inspection  of  the  build- 
ing convinced  all  that  it  is  fully  up  to,  if  not  better  than,  any  similar 
building  in  the  Province.  The  teachers  of  the  staff*,  who  have  won 
an  excellent  reputation,  are  delighted  with  the  changed  condition  of 
things.  The  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms,  the  spacious  halls,  the 
abundant  light,  the  uniform  heat  and  ventilation,  and  the  new  equip- 
ment, all  contribute  to  the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  pupils.  Since  entering  this  building  the  percentage 
of  attendance  has  been  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  which  is  deservedly  popular.  The  principal,  Mr.  John  A. 
Smith,  B.  A.,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  His  work  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of  two  teachers. 
He  made  an  average  of  35.7  for  the  year.  Had  the  .school  been  in  the 
new  building  from  the  first  of  the  year,  the  average  would  probably 
have  been  40,  what  is  required  for  the  $1000  grant  to  schools  of  this 
kind  when  two  A  teachers  are  employed.  As  a  class  has  just  been 
graded  into  the  Academy,  and  the  school  is  attracting  pupils  from 
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outside  sectinna,  it  ia  hoped  that  the  way  may  be  open  for  two  Class 
A  teachers,  to  do  high  school  work,  next  year.  The  teachers  and 
schools  observed  Arbor  Day  and  planted  a  number  of  trees  to  replace 
those  destroyed  by  (Ae^re.  They  also  observed  Empire  Day  in  a 
right  loyat  manner. 


School,  Kentville,  N  S. 


The  attendance  at  the  Academy  in  Kentville,  for  the  past  year, 
was  not  as  large  as  for  the  year  that  preceded  it.  Four  Class  A 
teachers  were  employed  during  the  year,  teaching  grades  VIII,  IX, 
X,  XI  and  XII,  The  principal,  Mr.  Angus  McLend,  after  fourteen 
years'  faithful  service  in  this  school,  retires  for  a  well  earned  rest.  He 
has  been  a  moat  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  successful  teacher. 
He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  his  experience  and  success  to 
recommend  him,  will  readilv  find  access  to  one  of  the  best  schools 
whenever  he  has  rested  sufficiently  to  des  re  to  take  up  teaching 
again.  Miss  Jennie  W.  Rosa,  M.  A.,  who  was  vice-principal  for  two 
years  under  Mr.  Mcleod,  hns  been  appointed  principal ;  Miss  Ellen  M. 
McKenzip,  M.  A.,  will  be  vice-principal,  and  Miss  Theresa  Farrell  will 
be  the  third  A  teacher  on  the  siafT.  Mr.  George  M.  Huggin-;.  who 
has  charge  of  grades  VI  and  VII,  will  teach  calisthenics,  military 
drill,  and  music  in  the  Academy.  Grade  XII  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  course  for  nextyear.  With  a  staff  of  such  competent  teachers  the 
success  of  this  school  is  assured. 

Lower  Canard  in  Kings  County,  and  Maitland  in  Hants,  have 
competed  for  nnd  received  the  grants  to  A  teachers  nnder  ths  Rego- 
latinns  of  the  C.  P.  I.  for  such  .school?.  The  former  had  two  depart- 
ments and  Mr.  John  F.  Godfrey  as  principal,  and  the  latter,  three 
departments,  with  Miss  Bessie  B.  Lewis,  B.  A.,  as  principal. 
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As  the  Class  A  teachers  are  increasing  from  year  to  year,  there 
may  be  more  applications  for  this  grant   than  now.     The  regulations 
under  which  the  grant  is  given  are  of  a  character  to  secure  superior 
school    accommodation,  equipment,  and   teaching  in   all  the  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  schools  seeking  this  grant.     The  matter  of 
teaching  on  an  average  ten  pupils  doing  high  school  work  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  Inspector,  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  expected. 
In  this  District  there  are  ten  or  fifteen  schools  that  can  make  the 
required  average  of  high  school  pupils.     To  receive  the  grant  would 
necessitate   the  expenditure  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars   in  equip- 
ment, a  re-grading  of  the   schools,  a  better,  and    therefore  a    more 
expensive  class  of  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  a    reconstruction  of  the 
school  houses,  or  the  building  of  new  ones.     I  think  it  well  to  hold  to 
the   regulations,  and  when  a  school  applies  for  this  grant,  let  it  be 
understood  that  such  a  school  is  expected  to  be  far  and  away  ahead  of 
the  ordinary  graded  school    in  all   respects.     The  County  Academies, 
and  the  High  Schools  are  doing  most  of  the  work  of  preparing  candi- 
dates for  the    Provincial   Examinations.     The  greater  the  number  of 
departments,  and    the  closer  the  grading  is   made,  the  more  of  this 
work  can  there  be  done.     The  schools,  such  as  Wolfville,  Hantsport, 
and  Berwick,  where  the  advanced  departments  are  composed  entirely 
of  high  school  pupils,  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  do  more  for  such 
pupils  than    can    be  done  in  departments    that   include  one  or  more 
common    school    grades.     The    advanced    departments    of   Canning, 
Summerville,  Noel,    Cheverie,  Somerset,  Walton,  Upper  and  Lower 
Selma,   Woodville,  Waterville,  Kingsport,  Brooklyn,    Upper  Canard, 
Lower  Canard.  Hants  Border,  Shubenacadie,  Brookville,  Gaspereaux, 
Falmouth    Centre,  St.  Croix,  Sheffield's  Mills,  and  Burlington,   have 
usually   all  the   high  school  grades    and  from  one  to  three  common 
school  ffrades.     The  most   of    these  .schools  do   excellent  work  under 
the    circumstances.     The    scope    of  the   work  is   so    great  that  the 
teachers  in  charge  of  them  cannot  do  the  kind  of  work  they  desire  to 
do,  and  would  do,  in  schools  of  a   smaller   number  of  grades.     In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  say  that   improvement  in  the   schools  in  future, 
must  come  largely  in  one  of  the  following  ways:     1.     By  increasing 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the   schools.     2.     By  eliminating  the  high 
school     pupils    from   the    nuscellaneous    schools.     3.     By    grouping 
several  schools  together  under  one  board  of  trustees,  and  providing  a 
good  central  school  for  all  the  high  school  pupils.     I    am  of  opinion 
that  the  last  plan  will  prove  the   cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  of 
meeting  the  case.     Many    miscellaneous  schools  have  all  the  common 
school  grades  and  at  least  two  of   the  high  school  grades.     When  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  section  is  less  than  fifty,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  classify  as  well    as   possible  and  then  try  to  teach  them.     It  is 
surprising  how   much   is  done  in  this  way  ;  but  it  is  done  at  a  very 
great  expense  to  the  teachers*  energy.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has   come    to  try    the  grouping  system.     The  success  of  it  in  other 
countries,  the  saving  in  expense,   and  the    increased  efficiency  of  the 
schools  are  arguments  in  its  favor.     We  can  hold  on  under  the  present 
system.     We  cannot  hope  to  make  much  advancement  upon  what  we 
are  now  doing  without  some  change  in  our  methods.     Are  we  satisfied 
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to  have  fair  schools,  as  a  whole,  when  we  might  do  much  better  at  the 
same  or  less  expense  ? 

Most  teachers  and  sections  now  send  complete  and  satisfactory 
School  Returns.  Sometimes  errors  are  discovered  that  necessitate 
sending  the  sheet  back  for  correction.  This  is  the  exception.  If  the 
trustees  of  graded  schools  would  always  see  that  all  columns  are 
added,  they  would  save  the  inspector  the  trouble  and  time  of  doing 
this  work,  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  or  of  sending  the  return 
back  for  completion.  It  may  be  well  to  classify  returns  as  superior, 
good,  fair,  poor,  and  very  poor,  and  publish  the  list  with  the  names  of 
teachers  for  the  benetit  of  teachers  and  trustees. 

Improvements  of  the  character  of  buildings,  repairing,  refurnishing 
school  rooms,  levelling  school  grounds  and  planting  trees  thereon, 
supplying  maps  and  apparatus  for  school  work,  erecting  flag-poles 
and  purchasing  flags,  have  been  more  common  and  abundant  during 
the  past  year  than  previously.  I  find  it  necessary  to  caution  trustees 
when  purchasing  the  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  get  new, 
up  to  date  maps.  Dealers  have  sold  a  good  many  during  the  past 
year,  for  full  price,  which  are  worse  than  worthless.  I  would  advise 
trustees  to  return  all  such  maps  to  the  seller  and  not  put  them  up  in 
the  school  room. 

A  majority  of  the  sections  in  this  District  have  voted  to  adopt  the 
Compulsory  Attendance  Act.  I  do  not  know  that  any  have  enforced 
it.  It  has  been  treated  as  optional  in  its  enforcement  rather  than  as 
law.  It  has  failed  to  increase  the  attendance  at  school.  Nothing 
short  of  an  imperative  law  will  do  this. 

The  Local  '*  Nature  "  Observations  have  been  filled  in  by  several 
teachers.  I  have  examined  and  classified  them  as  you  requested. 
You  will  find  many  of  them  well  filled  and  complete  This  work,  if 
properly  undertaken,  and  the  interest  of  the  school  enlisted,  must 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who  do  it.  I  think  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  every  teacher  to  fill  one  during  each  term. 

The  schools  in  Pine  Woods,  Kings  County,  and  Five  Mile  Plain, 
Hants  County,  composed  of  colored  children,  have  been  in  operation 
most  of  the  year.  The  former  receives  a  grant  from  the  School  Land 
Fund  of  Cornwall  is,  which  is  expended  by  the  inspector  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  of  the  Board,  the  latter  is  aided  by  a  special  grant 
from  the  County  Fund.     This  is  also  by  vote  of  the  commissioners. 

The  school  also  on  the  Indian  Reserve,  near  Shubenacadie,  has 
been  open  for  the  whole  year.  The  attendance  has  been  small  because 
those  people  do  not  settle  permanently,  but  rove  from  place  to  place. 
These  three  schools  are  doing  much  for  those  poor  people.  The 
Indian  school  is  sustained,  principally,  by  the  Dominion  Government 

Mr.  L  D.  Robinson,  principal  oE  the  Berwick  school  of  four 
departments,  a  position  which  he  has  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
section  and  myself  for  fourteen  years,  was,  during  the  year,  drajrged 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and   fined  for  inflicting  merited  corporal 
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punishment  on  a  pupil  belonging  to  the  Primary  department  of  the 
school.  He  appealed  the  case  to  the  County  Court  and  got  a  reversal 
of  judgment.  From  the  decision  of  Judge  Chipman,  which  will  be 
found,  in  full,  in  the  last  April  Journal  of  Education,  it  is  apparent, 

1.  That  a  parent  has  the  right  to   punish  his  child  in  moderation ; 

2.  That  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis;  3.  That  the  principal 
has  authority  to  punish  a  pupil  from  any  department  of  the  school 
under  his  charge  ;  4.  That  the  punishment  in  puch  cases  cannot  be 
regarded  as  assault  and  battery ;  5.  That  punishment  cannot  be 
regarded  as  excessive  unless  it  be  such  as  to  occasion  permanent 
injury.  There  have  been  cases  of  fining  teachers  in  this  District  in 
the  past.  In  the  light  of  Judge  Chipman 's  decision,  which  seems  to 
me  conclusive,  it  is  painfully  apparent  that  the  justices  before  whom 
they  were  tried  were  either  in  total  ignorance  of  the  law  or  wilfully 
disregarded  it. 

I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  District  except  one,  and  quite  a 
number  more  than  once  during  the  year.  The  one  not  visited  was 
not  in  bession  on  two  different  days  when  I  drove  a  long  dist.ance  to 
see  it.  I  made  357  official  visits  to  schools  during  the  year.  I  also 
visited  sections  without  schools,  and  succeeded  in  some  instances  in 
arranging  for  schools  to  be  started  in  future.  I  found  it  necessary  to 
visit  four  or  five  sections,  at  a  long  distance  from  home,  in  company 
with  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  to  discuss 
changes  that  were  being  sought  in  the  bounds  of  school  sections. 

I  close  this  report  with  the  hope  that  these  labors  may  not 
prove  to  have  been  altogether  useless. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

COLIN   W.  ROSCOE. 
A.    H.    Mackay,    Esq.,    Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


DISTRICT    No.    6.— ANTIGONISH    AND    OUYSBORO. 

W.    MacIsaac,   B.  a.,   Inspector, 
Sir: — 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  on  the  schools  of  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  for  the  year  ended  July  last. 

I  may  say  that  so  far  as  sections  are  concerned  and  the  number 
of  schools  in  operation,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  past 
year  and  the  previous  one ;  nor  is  there  any  material  ditference  in  the 
total  enrolment  of  pupils  and  the  grand  total  of  attendance. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  sections  and  schools  I  could  notice  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  attendance.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  relation  between  the  progressive  and  indifferent 
schools  in  this  direction  is  pretty  nearly  balanced.  This  will  continue 
so  until  the  ratepayers,  trustees,  and  all  interested  in  education  are 
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aroused  to  a  Iii^her  conception  of  a  sacred  duty  and  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  and  claims  of  tlie  children  upon  the  people 
whose  plain  and  bounden  dutj^  it  is  to  educate  thera.  Perhaps  if  our 
present  educational  system  had  not  been  so  generous,  better  efforts 
and  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices  would  have  been  made  in  the  proper 
direction. 

If  we  are  to  have  good  and  efficient  schools,  it  is  but  right  and 
natural  that  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  available  be  secured 
and  fairly  remunerated.  The  amounts  yearly  voted  by  the  great 
majority  of  sections  are  so  meagre  that  in  most  instances  the  salary 
that  the  te^icher  receives  is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
lodging  and  ordinary  necessaries.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  there  would  be  little  hope  for  the  teachers  if  left  to  the 
mercy  of  those  who  benefit  by  their  thankless  and  irksome  services. 

In  view  of  these  clear  and  indisputable  facts,  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  and  encouragement  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  teach- 
ers are  so  energetic,  earnest,  and  devoted  to  duty,  and  that  so  many 
of  our  younger  ones  are  making  such  laudable  efforts  from  year  to 
year  to  equip  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession.  Despite  the 
fjict  that  the  course  of  study  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  that  each 
grade  in  its  own  place  and  proportion  is  a  rigid  test  of  scholarship, 
the  result  of  the  last  Provincial  High  School  Examinations  in  ray 
inspectorial  district  has  been  verj^  satisfactory.  Though  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  schools  and  institutions  in  which  our  successful  candidates 
have  been  trained,  and  the  industry,  ability  and  application  of  the 
candidates  themselves,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  though  there  arc  some 
who  are  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  course  of  study,  no  one  can 
fairly  deny  that  the  questions  submitted  at  these  examinations, 
although  strictly  based  on  the  course  of  study,  are  fair  and  rational, 
and  in  a  waj''  calculated  b^  bring  out  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
candidates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years,  when  our  schools 
will  be  largely  conducted  by  teachers  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  subjects  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various  details  of 
the  respective  grades,  matters  now  complained  of  will  be  con.sider- 
ably  simplified  and  made  highly  satisfactory.  This  is  the  history  of 
education,  progress  and  development  in  every  condition  of  life.  I 
trust  that  at  no  disfant  day  our  common  and  high  schools  will  be  so 
conducted  under  efficient  and  capable  teachers  well  paid  for  their 
work.  Those  difficulties  that  now  present  themselves  will  greatly 
diminish  if  the  teaching  profession  is  put  on  a  more  lucrative  and 
permanent  basis.  The  course  of  study  should  aim  at  the  high  ideal 
realized  by  both  college  and  university. 

The  graded  schools,  as  a  general  rule,  do  the  best  work  and  pro- 
duce the  l>est  results,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  do  high  .school  work 
in  them  than  in  the  miscellaneous  schools,  many  of  which  are  doing 
well  in  high  school  work  under  skilful  and  painstaking  teaching. 

Con«»iderable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  repairs, 
and  in  the  levelling  of  school  grounds,  and  beautifying  school  sites 
and  environments. 
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Three  new  and  commodioiis  school  buildings  liave  been  erected 
during  the  year — at  Sandy  Cove.  Stormont  and  Country  Harbor 
Mines,  in  Guysboro.  They  are  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
those  sections  for  many  years. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  school  returns  were,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  correct  and  satisfactory.  Ij^st  spring  I  issued 
the  following  circular  to  trustees  and  teachers  to  caution  them  against 
the  errors  and  blunders  of  which  I  complained  in  last  year's  report : 

"  To  Teachers  and  Trustees.  —  I  beg  to  notify  teachers  and 
trustees  in  all  school^  sections  in  Inspectorial  District  No.  G,  that 
the  yearly  returns  next  July  should  be  filled  in  correctly  as  prescribed 
by  law.  The  15th  of  July  is  the  last  da}'  for  reception  of  school 
returns  at  Inspector's  office,  and  the  3rd  July  the  last  day  for 
minutes  of  annual  meeting  of  school  sections.  Let  trustees  and 
teachers  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  no  delay.  A  return  later  than 
the  loth  shall  not  be  received,  and  no  Government  grant  or  county 
funds  can  be  paid  unless  the  returns  are  strictly  correct,  all  questions 
fully  answered,  and  the  columns  correctly  added.  The  oath  of  teach- 
ers and  certificates  of  trustees  are  to  the  effect  that  the  return  is  fully 
answered  and  correct  in  every  particular.  The  Superintendent  of 
Education,  in  his  last  report,  says  :  '  Neither  the  teacher  nor  trustees 
are  entitled  to  the  receipt  of  any  public  funds  until  the  returns  are 
made  ont  in  accordance  with  law.'  This  is  simply  carrying  out  the 
law.  Should  any  return  prove  defective,  it  shall  be  laid  aside,  and 
teacher  and  trustees  have  to  put  up  with  the  consequences.  We  can- 
not have  reliable  statistics  on  educational  matters  unless  the  returns, 
on  which  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  on 
the  Pul:)lic  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia  is  based,  are  correct,  and  fully  and 
clearly  answered.  I  also  request  all  teachers  to  answer  as  fully  and 
correctly  as  possible  the  questions  on  *  Local  Nature  Observations  ' 
accompanying  the  April  Journal  of  Education." 

I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  above  request  has  been  well 
complied  with,  although  there  are  still  a  few  teachers  impressed  with 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  questions  on  '*  Local  Observations,"  etc., 
are  not  of  paramount  importance.  When  these  questions  are  made 
as  obligatory  as  those  in  the  returns,  they  will  be  answered  with  as 
much  accuracy  and  completeness. 

Allhough  there  are  no  marked  or  striking  changes  in  the  schools 
of  this  district  since  my  last  report,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  result  of  the  year's  work  has  been  on  the  whole  very  satis- 
factory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.    MacISAAC. 
A.   H.    MacKay,   Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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DISTRICT   No.   7.— CAPE   BRETON   AND   RICHMOND. 

M.  J.   T.   Macneil,   B.  a.,  Inspector, 
Sir  :— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  educa- 
tional work  of  District  No.  7,  for  the  year  ended  31st  July,  1899,  in 
addition  to  the  voluminous  statistical  tables  already  furnished. 

Those  tables,  I  regret  to  state,  show  the  number  of  vacant  sections 
to  have  been  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  the  County  of  Cape 
Breton  having  had  30  idle  schools  as  compared  with  16  in  1898,  and 
Richmond  County  10  as  against  7.  For  the  former  county,  this  is 
the  largest  number  in  ten  years,  34  sections  having  been  vacant  in 
1889.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  this  increase  is  the  alleged  diffi- 
culty to  secure  teachers.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these  vacant 
sections  are  among  the  weakest  in  the  district,  both  financially  and 
in  the  number  of  school-going  children.  The  fact  of  their  schools 
being  closed  is  not,  therefore,  a  correct  guage  of  the  general  supply 
and  demand  of  teachers  in  the  district,  still  less  throughout  the 
Province  ;  the  ability  or  willingness  to  pay  reasonable  salaries  would 
in  every  case  have  secured  the  class  of  teeichers  required.  This  diffi- 
culty has  been  so  frequently  and  so  generallv  discussed  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  left  to  be  said  upon  it.  The  time  may  come 
when  our  schools  will  be  classified  as  our  teachers  are,  and  a  certain 
salary  will  be,  by  some  means,  secured  for  the  requisite  class  of 
teacher  according  to  the  grade  of  each  school.  Then.  I  venture  to 
predict,  will  there  be  very  few,  if  any,  vacant  schools;  but  while  the 
engaging  of  teachers  is  left  to  trustees  with  slender  resources  at 
their  command,  and  to  others  who  are  indiflferent  as  to  whether  there 
be  schools  or  not,  and  who  simply  lie  on  their  oars  waiting  for  some 
one  to  turn  up  who  is  content  to  teach  for  the  estimated  amount  of 
county  fund  and  government  grant,  the  filling  of  the  class  of  schools 
under  consideration  will  always  largely  depend  upon  such  circum- 
stances as  are  generally  looked  upon  as  accidental.  I  fail  to  see,  there- 
fore, any  special  signiHcance  in  the  increase  of  vacant  sections  to  a 
number  which,  while  far  above  the  minimum,  is  still  below  the 
maximum. 

An  application  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cape  Breton,  to  establish  a  new  section  in  the  vicinity  of 
LouisburtT.  disclosed  to  the  parties  concerned  the  unknown  or  for- 
gotten fact  that  a  section  already  existed  there,  requiring  only  a 
readjustiuont  of  boundaries  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the  length  of  time  that  "  Holland  " 
section  (renuinV)ered  111)  has  lain  dormant.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  resuscitation  is  the  result  of  a  serious  desire  to  establish 
a  school,  or,  as  some  suspect,  to  escape*  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  ratepayers  in  an  important  and  procrressive  section  like  Loui.sburg, 
as  they  thounrht  themselves  to  be.  Up  to  date  of  writing,  no  pro- 
gress   beyond    holding  a  meetinor  and  appointing  trustees    has  been 
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reported,  so  that  for  the  past  year  the  number  of  organized  sections 
in  Cape  Breton  County  is  left  unchanged. 

In  Richmond  County,  a  new  section  called  "  Aberdeen,"  No.  34^, 
at  Loch  Lomond,  was  added  to  the  list,  after  many  years  of  agitation. 
This  addition  was,  however,  neutralized  by  the  partition  of  section 
No.  44,  St.  Peter's,  between  the  adjoining  sections,  Macdougall  (St. 
Peters  village)  and  Lynch's  River,  leaving  the  number  of  sections  as 
before.  The  policy  of  consolidation  is  being  still  further  pursued, 
however,  in  this  vicinity,  the  Board  having  at  its  last  session  in  July 
partitioned  another  small  weak  section,  River  Tier,  No.  53,  annexing 
the  major  part  to  Macdougall  section  above  mentioned  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  remainder  to  River  Bourgeois  on  the  other.  This 
change  went  into  operation  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
now  current,  and  its  effects  will  claim'  consideration  in  a  future 
report. 

In  Cape  Breton  County,  two  additional  departments  were  opened, 
ond"  at  Sydney  and  another  at  Sydney  Mines  ;  while  three  were 
closed,  one  each  at  Low  Point,  Cowrie,  (Port  Morien)  and  Caribou 
Marsh.  In  the  last  named,  a  straggling  rural  section,  two  schools  had 
been  maintained  as  an  experiment  for  the  previous  three  years,  the 
Commissioners  refusing  to  divide  the  section.  The  system  was  found 
too  expensive,  justifying  the  Board's  contention  that  two  schools 
could  not  be  supported  without  special  aid,  and  one  central  school 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  depart- 
ments at  Gowrie  and  Low  Point  was  consequent  upon  the  closing 
down  of  the  mines  at  those  places. 

In  Richmond  County,  one  additional  department  was  opened  in 
Brymer  section  in  the  District  of  L'Ardoise,  where  a  tine  large  and 
commodious  school  house  with  two  apartments  has  been  built  and 
the  school  graded.  L'Ardoise  can  now  boast  of  three  of  the  largest 
and  finest  school  buildings  in  the  county,  there  being  three  of  two 
departments  each  within  a  distance  of  about  as  many  miles.  The 
great  pity  is  that  these  three  sections  had  no  lunited  their  resources 
and  established  one  good  central  school  where  the  advantages  of 
closer  grading  could  have  been  secured. 

I  shall  now  present  in  tabular  form,  as  usual,  a  few  of  the  most 
important  statistics,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

THE   NUMBER,  SEX   AND   CLASS  OF  THE  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 


Male. 

Female. 

Totals, 

A. 

4 
1 

B. 

13 
2 

C. 

16 
15 

D. 

27 
15 

A. 

•  • 

•  • 

B. 

10 

1 

C. 

50 
7 

D. 

42 
31 

M. 

60 
33 

102 
39 

Totals. 

Cape  Breton  . 
Richmond  .  . . 

1«2 
72 

94 
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ATTENDANCE      OF      PUPILS. 

Cape  Bretan  County, 


Under  5 
years. 

»c5 

u 

> 
O 

Total  An- 
nual  En- 
rolment. 

Total  days' 
attend- 
ance for 
year. 

Average  of 
Quarterly 
percent- 
ages of  at- 
tendance. 

1899 

1898 

Ill 

136 

7040 
7231 

481 
513 

1 

7632 

7880 

847,376 
889,067 

6475 
660 

Decrease. 

25 

191 

32 

248 

41,691 

1-25 

Ki 

\chmonc 

i  County, 

1899 

1898 

81 
74 

2746 

2844 

106 
194 

2993 
3112 

304,511  , 
329,291 

612 
633 

1 

Increase.. 

7 

Decrease. 

98 

28 

119 

14,780 

21 

The  proportion  of  the  population  at  school  was  1  in  448  as  com- 
pared with  1  in  43  for  the  County  of  Cape  Breton  :  and  for  the 
County  of  Richmond,  1  in  4*8  as  against  1  in  4  6  the  previous  year. 
The  difference  is  fully  accounted  for  in  each  case  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  idle  schools,  so  that  the  average  attendance  at  the  schools  in 
actual  operation  was  not  diminished. 

Neither  do  the  amounts  provided  for  general  school  purposes  or 
for  teachers'  salaries  show  any  startling  ditterences,  as  seen  in  the 
following  tables : 

CAPE    BRETON    COUNTY. 


Amount  voted  for 
all  school  purposes. 

Portion  for  Build- 
ing and  Repairs. 

Amount  of  Salaries 
paid  by  Sections. 

1899 

$  30,203  00 
30,687  95 

$    4,240  00 
5.383  50 

• 

S  25  939  00 

1898 

28  018  50 

Decrease 

$       484  95 

$    1,143  50 

%    2,079  60 

RICHMOND 

COUNTY. 

18JMJ 

1808 

S    7.050  00 
7,511  50 

S    1,300  50 
1,526  00 

8    7,464  00 
7,636  00 

Increase  

i5       138  50 

Doorcase 

S       225  50 

S       172  00 

*W                      Ml   t    ^        W 
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The  sums  voted  for  building  and  repairs,  though  not  very  large, 
account  for  considerable  activity  in  that  direction.  New  school 
houses  were  found  occupied  in  the  following  sections  of  Cape  Breton 
County  :  Upper  Grand  Mira,  Loch  Lomond,  Gabarus  Lake  and 
Catalone.  The  three  last  named,  while  owned  by  the  respective  sec- 
tions, were  built  in  company  or  partnership  with  local  Temperance 
societies,  each  having  a  more  or  less  commodious  "  Hall "  up  stairs, 
and  when  iinished  will  be  very  creditable  buildings  for  rural  sec- 
tions,— notably  the  one  at  Loch  Lomond,  which  is  of  good  dimen- 
sions, lofty  and  well  lighted,  with  two  entrances  and  necessary 
lobbies.  Besides  the  above,  there  were  in  course  of  construction  one 
at  Portage,  and  the  one  at  Big  Pond,  referred  to  in  last  year*s  report, 
showing  not  much,  if  any,  progress  since  my  previous  visit. 

In  Richmond  County,  besides  the  new  building  in  "  Brymer " 
section.  Lower  L'Ardoise,  already  incidentally  referred  to,  were  found 
occupied  new  school  houses  at  "  Aberdeen,"  Janviin's  Island,  and 
Stirling ;  as  also  more  or  less  advanced  buildings  in  progress  at 
Framboise  and  Cape  Breton.  The  one  at  Salmon  River,  referred  to 
in  last  year's  report,  was  still  unfinished  but  well  forwarded  towards 
exterior  completion. 

If  the  new  school  houses  reported  from  this  inspectorate  from 
year  to  j'ear  for  (say)  the  last  ten  years  were  all  enumerated,  it 
would  make  up  a  very  respectable  number — such  a  number,  indeed, 
as  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  there  must  be  few  of  the  poorest 
class  left.  And  such  is  the  fact,  comparatively  speaking.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  or  perhaps  even  many,  of  the  new 
buildings  erected  within  the  time  mentioned  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  ideal  modern  school  house,  but  generally  speaking,  we  are 
approaching  or  trying  to  approach  that  standard  from  year  to  year. 
The  **  Ideal  "  is,  however,  rather  variable,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
official  standard  to  be  followed.  The  want  of  legalized  plans  accounts 
for  a  large  measure  of  the  lack  of  adaptability  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  newest  buildings  which  might  as  well  as  not  have  been  up  to 
date  in  shape  and  style  if  only  a  little  official  pressure  could  have 
been  used. 

I  trust  we  can  justly  claim  that  the  intellectual  development  is  at 
least  keeping  pace  with  the  material  progress.  Improved  and  more 
intelligent  methods  of  teaching  are  steadily  and  surely  replacing  the 
old-time  system  of  hearing  memorized  lessons  from  the  text  book. 
The  number  of  trained  teachers  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the 
last  decade  from  12.2  to  26.5  per  cent  in  the  County  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  from  6.4  to  22.2  per  cent  in  Richmond.  And  when  I  speak  of 
trained  teachers  I  refer  only  to  those  holding  Normal  School  diplomas, 
— a  number  that  does  not  include  many  of  our  best  and  brightest 
teachers,  educated  and  trained  in  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the 
Province  and  outside  of  it  who  never  attended  a  Normal  School. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1898,  Mr.  E.  T.  MacKeen 
decided  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Academy  of  his  native  town 
and  to  permanently  retire  from  educational  work,  it  was  a  matter  of 
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intense  surprise  and  keen  regret  to  all  his  co-workers,  and  one  of 
deepest  concern  to  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  had  been  Principal  for  ten  years,  and  with  which  he  had 
been  identified  in  one  capacity  or  another  for  over  sixteen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  not  to  speak  of  his  school  boy  days.  To  replace  a 
man  of  Mr.  MacKeen's  well  known  talent  and  ability  is  not  at  all 
times  an  easy  matter,  any  more  than  it  is  undertaking  a  light  respon- 
sibility to  succeed  so  successful  a  teacher ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
school  authorities  of  Sydney  had  on  their  hands,  in  the  selection  of 
his  successor,  a  contract  of  more  than  ordinary  seriousness.  Wisely, 
as  events  are  showing,  they  did  not  go  far  atield  in  their  search,  and 
the  mantle  fell  on  the  capable  shoulders  of  the  scholarly  and  talented 
Vice-Principal,  Mr.  Frank  I.  Stewart,  B.  A.  (Lond).  In  addition  to 
succeeding  a  successful  teacher,  Mr.  Stewart  assumed  charge  at  a 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  if  its  development  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  anticipated  and  predicted  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  future  city  of  the  east;  and  the  experience  of  the  year  just 
closed  justifies  the  expectation  that  he  will   "  rise  to  the  occasion." 

Mr.  D.  S.  Mcintosh,  a  teacher  of  ten  years'  experience,  who  came 
well  recommended,  acceptably  tills  the  Vice-Principars  chair. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  Academy  for  the  year  was  as 
follows  :  Grade  IX.  46  ;  X.  24,  and  XL  8  ;  total  number  enrolled  78  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  51.9.  This  is  the  largest  average  daily 
attendance  for  a  whole  year  attained  in  the  history  of  the  Academy, 
though  not  the  largest  enrolment,  there  having  been  87  registered  in 
1890  and  81  in  1892. 

The  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  High  School 
course  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
by  counties,  was  as  follows  : 

P«nP  Rrpfnn    I  ^^^^^  ^^-  ^^>  ^^'^  '  ^'  ^'^  ^  ^^'  ^0  I  XII,  0  ;  Total,  412 
Oapelireton    ^^^cjs^    ,,     „     297:   ..   7G ;    ..     24;     „     1;      „      398 

Tj.  ,  ,         (  1899,  Gr.  IX,  79  ;  X,  34 ;  XI,  7  :  XII,  0;  Total,  120 

Richmond  -    loao  '7'?  ok  o  a  -nr 

( 1898,    II       II     77 ;    II    35 ;    II    3 ;      n     0 ;       m      115 

The  number  sent  up  for  examination  to  the  various  stations  was 
as  follows  :  Arichat,  35  ,  North  Sydney,  52;  St.  Peters,  51  ;  Sydney, 
96;  in  all  234. 

I  have  not  failed  to  observe  that,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
where  measurements  are  'required  to  be  given  in  the  statistical  part 
of  the  Educational  Report,  as  in  Table  XIX,  the  "Meter"  has  been 
ein[)loyed.  There  may  be  no  special  significance  in  this  fact,  but 
when  it  is  coupled  with  the  other  facts  that  the  Metric  System  is 
required  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  by  being  given  a  place  in 
the  prescribed  text  books,  and  that  the  examination  papers,  from  the 
"  Academy  Entrance  "  up  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  course  requiring 
arithmetic,  contain  one  or  more  (juestions  about  it,  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  inferring  that  it  is  the  policy  and  desire  of  our  educa- 
tion  department  to  familiarize  the   rising  generation  with  a  systetn 
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that  is  already  so  widely  used  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
who8e  adoption  in  our  own  country  can  only  be  a  question  of  time. 
I  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  matter  recently,  and  I  find  that  in 
very  few  schools  has  any  particular  attention  been  given  to  the 
subject,  from  which  I  am  led  to  believe  that  very  few  answers  must 
be  given  to  that  class  of  questions  in  the  examinations.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  little  there  is 
to  be  studied  or  committed  to  memory  in  this  simple,  logical,  and 
rationally  connected  systetn,  as  compared  with  our  irrational  and 
confusing  jumble  of  "Tables,"  whether  in  weights,  measure  of  capa- 
city, or  of  dimensions.  1  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  favored, 
lately,  by  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  with  a 
cabinet  containing  a  set  of  measures  from  the  liter  down  to  the 
centiliter,  weights  from  the  kilogram  down  to  the  gram,  and  a  neat 
weighing  scale,  together  with  lineal  measures — meters,  one  folding  in 
two  and  another  in  decimeters  for  the  pocket,  a  plotting  scale,  a 
measuring  tape,  a  surveyor  s  chain,  etc.,  etc.,  accompanied  by  a  beau- 
tiful large  chart  explanatory  of  the  whole  system.  How  easy  and 
simple  would  the  teaching  of  the  system  be  made  could  each  school 
be  supplied  with  these  transparent  object  lessons  !  I  am  persuaded 
that  were  the  subject  seriously  taken  up  and  explained  with  the  aid 
of  such  models  and  charts,  the  rising  generation  would  not  only 
welcome  the  adoption  of  the  system  but  would  soon  be  clamoring  for 
its  introduction.  Fancy  the  present  generation,  familiarized  as  it  now 
is,  by  custom,  with  the  decimal  system  of  currency,  remaining  content 
with  inconseijuent  and  cumberous  old  "  Pounds,  Shillings,  Pence  and 
Farthings  '•' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.    T.  MACNEIL. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT    No.    8.— INVERNESS    AND    VICTORIA. 

John  McKinnon,  Inspector. 
Sir:— 

1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  schools  of  this 
inspectorate,  for  the  school  year  ended  July,  1899. 

Inverness  County  is  divided  into  166  sections,  but  of  these,  six,  of 
which  a  list  was  given  in  my  last  annual  report,  may  be  considered  as 
permanently  disorganized,  the  school-going  children  being  largely 
absorbed  into  the  schools  of  contiguous  sections.  The  county  may 
now  be  considered  as  divided  into  160  sections, — of  these  24  were 
without  school  during  the  year. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  this  large  number  of  vacancies,  the 
chief  being  financial  weakness,  through  smallness  of  area ;  to   this 
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may  be  added,  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  trustees  and 
parents,  and  possibly  in  some  back  land  and  remote  sections  the  sup- 
pression of  "  permissive "  licenses, — though  all  sections  had  timely 
notice  of  that  coming  and  much  needed  change. 

There  were  six  vacant  sections  in  Victoria  County,  and  nearly  all 
in  the  Cape  North  district,  where,  from  its  isolated  position  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  induce  teachers  to  accept  engagements.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  Cape  North,  itself,  will  be  able  to  supply  the  eight 
school  sections  with  teachers.  X^ntil  that  occurs,  or  the  salaries 
offered  are  materially  increased,  vacancies  will  continue  in  North 
Victoria. 

Numerous  vacancies  may  be  anticipated  to  continue,  in  Inverness 
County  especially, until  some  twenty-tive  or  thirty  weak  and  small  sec- 
tions are  divided  up  and  joined  to  adjacent  sections.  I  have  pleasure, 
however,  in  stating  that  two  such  small  sections  in  North  Inverness, 
"East  Outlet"  and  "West  Outlet,"  Lake  Ainslie,  during  the  year 
under  review,  became  convinced  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  effect 
a  union,  and  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  in  June  last,  these 
two  became  one  section,  with  the- general  consent  of  ratepayers.  The 
effective  services  of  the  local  Commissioner,  D.  McMillan,  Esq.,  in 
this  connection  is  deserving  of  special  mention  and  commendation. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  further  instances  of  consolidation 
of  weak  sections  in  the  near  future,  but  for  adequate  and  effective 
reform  some  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  are 
indispensable. 

I  regret  that,  from  the  late  date  in  the  school  year  at  which 
several  schools  were  opened,  I  was  unable  to  visit^some  located  in  dis- 
tant places,  it  being  beyond  my  power  to  visit  such  localities  a  second 
time. 

The  County  Academies  at  Port  Hood  and  Baddeck,  under  the 
respective  principalship  of  Somers  P.  Smyth  and  of  James  McD. 
McPhee,  each  having  an  effective  staff  of  teachers,  are  doing  superior 
work.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  High  Schools  at  Port  Hawkes- 
bury  and  Mabou.  The  latter  has  been  reduced  to  three  departments 
as  an  experiment,  the  wisdom  of  which  remains  yet  to  be  tested. 


The  trustees  of  *'  Margaree  Harbor  "  and  of  "  Margaree  Forks " 
sections  have  engaged  each  a  second  teacher,  making  these  graded 
schools  with  two  teachers  each. 

The  school  at  the  "  Foiks  "  has  been  for  several  vears  conducted 
by  Mr.  Chrysostoiii  J.  Tompkins,  a  most  efficient  and  successful 
teacht^r,  and  t'ron)  which  have  orone  forth  .several  well-trained  candi- 
dates  for  the  teachini^  profession.  The  grading  of  this  school,  which 
has  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  pupils  or  over,  will  enable  the 
principal  to  accomplish  still  better  results. 

The  trustees  of  ]^Jrt  Hastini^'s  section,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  restored  the  seco?id  department  of  their  school,  thus  adding 
much   to   its   usefulness. 
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"  Margaree  Harbor"  section  has  completed  and  taken  possession 
of  a  handsome  and  very  commodious  school  building,  containing  two 
ample  class  rooms,  halls  and  cloak  rooms. 

In  Victoria  County,  new  school  houses  have  been  finished  and 
occupied  during  the  year  in  "  Big  Hill,"  '*  Indian  Brook,"  "  Gillander's 
Mount,"  "  Grant  "  and  '  Nyanza  "  sections.  The  two  last  named  are 
very  commodious  and  excellent  buildings. 

The  graded  school  at  Whycocomah,  North  Inverness,  has  been 
re-seated  with  desks  of  the  newest  and  best  designs,  adding  much  to 
the  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  rooms.  An  abundant  supply  of 
maps  has  been  provided,  and  additions  have  been  made  by  the  teach- 
ers to  the  apparatus  and  equipment  of  the  school. 

More  or  less  repairs  have  been  effected  on  a  number  of  other 
school  buildin^vs  through  the  district,  but  many  more  are  still  of  a 
most  inferior  character,  several  of  which  must  be  condemned  in  the 
immediate  future,  unless  replaced  by  new  buildings. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  destruction,  by  tire  last  February,  of 
the  school  house  at  "  North  Ainslie."  A  new  and  better  building  is 
in  course  of  construction. 

School  work  has  gone  on  as  usual  without  any  change  inviting 
special  comment,  the  good  and  industrious  teacher  doing,  even  while 
meeting  with  difficulties,  good  work;  and  the  indifferent  and  slothful, 
doing  poor  work. 

Among  the  serious  obstacles  to  satisfactory  progress  the  following 
may  be  named  : — The  small  sections  which  are  unable  to  pay  any  sum 
approaching  a  decent  salary  ;  trustees  who  are  incompetent  and  igno- 
rant of  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  and  who  have  no  desire  to 
be  informed,  or  to  discharge  the  duties  they  do  know,  with  any  zeal 
or  spirit ;  the  indifference  of  parents  and  their  disinclination  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  an  efficient  school  ;  scarcity  of 
school  books  and  apparatus ;  cold  and  badly  seated  school  buildings ; 
but  chief  and  worst  of  all,  irregularity  of  attendance.  This  last  is 
really  intolerable,  and  means  should  be  found  without  further  loss  of 
time  for  providing  a  complete  remedy.  The  cure  of  some  of  the  other 
evils  named  will  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time,  but  this  should  be 
amenable  to  immediate  reform. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  settled,  that  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
compulsory  attendance  of  pupils  by  means  of  inflicting  tines,  is,  and 
will  be,  a  complete  failure, — trustees  will  not  prosecute  and  magis- 
trates will  not  convict.  The  remedy  must  be  sought  along  other  and 
different  lines  ;  the  legal  enact?nent  must  be  positive  and  not  merely 
permissive  or  optional.  Let  the  parents  or  guardians  be  assessed  in 
sums  equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  section,  direct  and  eon- 
sequential,  by  the  absence  of  pupils,  to  be  collected  with  and  as  part  of 
the  other  rates.  The  justice  of  this  is  so  obvious  to  the  average  rate- 
payer that  the  public  opinion  of  the  section  will  be  strongly  exerted 
in  its  favor. 
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In  a  considerable  number  of  sections  the  provincial  and  county 
grants  are  expected  to  support  the  schools  without  burdening  the 
ratepayers  with  any  sum  beyond  paying  the  poll  tax.  Some  stringent- 
regulation  should  be  adopted  to  compel  sections  receiving  a  share  of 
"poor  aid"  grant  to  contribute  a  minimum  sum,  based  upon  the 
property  valuation  of  the  section,  towards  the  support  of  the  school, 
before  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  special  **  poor  aid  "  grant. 

Referring  to  the  teaching  of  the  different  subjects  of  the  Course, 
I  may  say  that  but  little  progress  is  being  made  in  Vocal  Music  and 
Calisthenics ;  Hygiene  and  Temperance,  on  the  other  hand,  receive 
much  attention,  —  the  subjects  and  textbooks  are  favorites  with 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  parents  as  well.  In  Nature  Lessons,  interest 
and  improvement  are  everywhere  visible,  a  fact  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  interest  awakened  thiough  the  "Local  Nature  Observations" 
blanks  sent  from  the  Education  Office. 


»» 


The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  Language  Geography, 
Drawing  and  Arithmetic  is  in  a  measure  illustrated  by  the  results  of 
the  Provincial  and  High  School  Entrance  Examinations.  In  that 
view,  it  would  appear  that  Arithmetic  and  Drawing  are  not  well 
taught.  In  regard  to  the  latter  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  older  teachers  are  not  well  qualified  to  teach  drawing. 

The  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  certainly  improving.  This  can  better 
be  estimated  by  comparing  periods  of  time,  rather  than  one  year  with 
another. 

The  statistical  tables,  already  submitted,  furnish  detailed  informa- 
tion respecting  the  school  work  done  during  the  educational  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  McKINNON. 
A.  H.  McKay,  Esq.,   Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT  NO.  9.— PICTOU  AND   SOUTH  COLCHESTER. 

W.  E.   MacLellan,  Ll.  B.,  Inspector, 
Sir:— 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  annual  .statistical  tables,  and  the  abstract 
thereof  required  by  law,  together  with  the  following  brief  report  of 
my  inspectorial  District  for  the  past  school  year. 

Every  organized  section  in  Pictou  County  had  school  during  some 
portion  of  the  year.  There  was  one  vacancy — Upper  Kemptown — in 
South  Colchester.  Only  one  section  in  Pictou  County,  and  only  two 
in  South  Colchester  had  school  for  less  than  one  hundred  days.  The 
year's  record  is,  therefore,  particularly  good. 

The  new  school-house  at  Carriboo  Island  has  been  completed  and 
school  re.opened  after  being  closed  for  eight   years.     The  new  Bchool 
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room  is  neat,  comfortable,  well  furnished,  and  creditable  to  the  people 
of  the  Island. 

Ardness  school  section,  in  South  Pictou,  on  the  Antigonish  border, 
wa.s  re-organized  in  January.  It  had  been  twenty-eight  years  without 
trustees,  school-house  or  school.  A  new  building  will  be  put  up  in 
time  to  have  school  during  part  of  next  year. 

Black  Brook,  also  in  South  Pictou,  has  completed  its  new  building, 
and  has  had  school  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Much  less  money  was  expended  in  repairs  and  improvements  this 
year  than  last,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  less  was  required. 
Nearly  all  of  the  school-houses  in  my  district  are  now  in  fairly  good 
condition. 

I  am  able  to  report  considerable  improvement  in  the  case  of  school 
grounds  and  premises.  In  most  sections  Arbor  Day  was  devoted 
not  merely  to  tree  planting,  but  to  cleaning,  grading,  and  beautifying 
school  grounds.  An  increasing  number  of  trustees  and  parents  mani- 
fested an  interest,  or  took  part  in  this  work,  although  it  was  still  in 
many  cases  left  to  pupils  and  teachers  alone. 

A  noteworthj^  event  of  the  year  was  the  liberal  vote  of  the  town 
of  Westville  for  a  new  school  building.  The  old  buildings  of  the 
town  had  become  so  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  place,  that, 
after  many  remonstrances,  I  was  compelled  at  last  to  have  them 
condemned.  Considerable  opposition  developed  at  first ;  but  it  dis- 
appeared in  greater  part  after  I  had  met  the  town  board  of  school 
commissioners  and  members  of  the  town  Council,  and  explained  the 
situation  fully  to  them.  A  meeting  of  ratepayers,  subsequently 
called,  unanimously  voted  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  be 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  central,  eight-roomed,  brick  building. 
The  foundations  of  this  building  have  already  been  laid  on  a  good 
site.  It  gives  certain  promise  of  being,  when  completed,  a  credit  not 
only  to  the  town  of  Westville  but  to  the  County  of  Pictou.  It  will 
likely  be  ready  for  occupation  after  Christmas  vacation.  Should  its 
influence  in  the  community  prove  as  wholesome  as  that  of  the  new 
building  at  Stellarton  has  been,  the  citizens  of  Westville  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  their  liberality. 

The  school  equipment  of  the  five  incorporated  towns  within  my 
district  will  henceforth  be  practically  perfect. 

In  the  village  of  Trenton,  I  have  consented  to  one  year's  extension 
of  time  for  building,  owing  to  some  apparent  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  movements  of  the  *'  Steel  Works,"  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  mainly  depends. 

You  will  be  erratified  to  learn  that  the  ratepayers  of  Merigomish 
School  Section,  No.  41,  South  Pictou,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  directed  their  trustees  to  provide   the  school  house 
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with  a  suitable  flag  and  flan^-pole.  A  number  of  sections  in  my 
district  already  have  flags,  the  gifts  of  individuals,  or  purchased  by 
subscription  or  with  money  earned  by  public  entertainments  of  various 
kinds.  Merigomish  is  the  first  section  to  recognize  the  flag  as  a  part 
of  its  school  equipment,  and  to  make  its  provision  a  regular  charge 
upon  the  school  funds  in  the  hands  of  its  trustees.  This  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  progressive  people  of  Merigomish. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  Empire  Day 
was  almost  unanimously  observed  by  the  schools  of  my  district  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  was,  I  think,  most  admirably  observed 
'There  seems,  judging  from  the  reports  sent  to  me,  to  have  been  a 
general  absence  of  mere  brag  and  silly  national  self-gloriflcation,  such 
as  I  greatly  feared  might  mar  the  proceedings.  Most  of  the  teachers 
and  others  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  appear  to  have  clearly 
caught  the  idea  that  the  day  is  one  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  what  we  can  do  to  make  our  country  a  better  constituent  of  the 
Empire,  and  ourselves  more  worthy  subjects  of  it,  rather  than  to  idle 
boastings  concerning  the  extent  of  our  territory  or  empty  mouthings 
about  our  flag.  1  hope  for  still  better  results  next  year.  The 
influences  of  Empire  Day,  if  we  safe-guard  it  judiciously,  are  destined 
to  be  far-reaching  and  very  good. 

You  will  permit  me  to  mention  again  the  excellent  effect  of  your 
*'  Local  Nature  Observation  "  papers  upon  the  schools  of  my  district 
Almost  every  section  was  a  centre  of  interested  observation  during 
the  year.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  few  sets  of  "  Observa- 
tions "  were  withheld  in  the  belief  that  not  enough  had  been  accom- 
plished to  make  them  worth  returning.  Some  of  these  were  probably 
better  than  others  that  were  sent  in.  But  in  spite  of  the  ones  kept 
back  I  have  still  been  able  to  transmit  to  you  papers  from  a  large 
percentage  of  ray  schools — many  of  them,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  of  a  highly  creditable   character. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  High  School  examination  at  the 
various  stations  in  my  district,  increased  V)y  more  than  one  hundred 
over  those  for  July,  1898.  I  sent  you  a  list  of  over  eight  hundred 
names.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  once  more  point  out  that  the  clerical 
work  required  in  this  connection  is  very  great.  The  clerical  work  of 
my  office,  apart  from  the  duties  of  visitation  and  inspection,  .is  now, 
I  consider,  quite  enough  for  one  man. 

The  number  of  miscellaneous  schools  doing  or  attempting  to  do 
High  School  work  is  constantly  increasing  More  than  one-half  of 
the  miscellaneous  schools  in  my  district  had  grade  nine  classes  during 
the  year.  Eleven  in  South  Colchester,  and  twenty-three  in  Pictou 
had  grade  ten  classes.  One  in  South  Colchester  and  seven  in  Pict^iu 
county  had  grade  eleven  classes.  One  in  Pictou  County,  with  only 
one  teaclier,  had  every  grade,  from  one  to  twelve.  The  quality  of  the 
High  School  work  done  in  such  schools  is  necessarily  inferior,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  proper  appliances,  the  lack  of  time,  and  the  absence 
of  other  desirable   conditions.     But    it  is  not  to  the  character  of  the 
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High  School  work  accomplished  that  I  object  so  much,  as  to  the 
disproportionate  share  of  the  teachers'  attention  engrossed  by  the 
High  School  pupils.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in  the  average 
school  even  one  such  pupil  is  generally  permitted  to  take  up  more 
than  one-half  of  the  teacher's  time,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  all  the 
other  pupils.  Furthermore,  new  teachers  turned  out  of  such  schools 
are  in  most  cases  but  ill-prepared  to  teach.  Their  memories  have 
simply  been  stuffed  with  text-book  information.  They  have  had 
opportunity  neither  for  observation  nor  adequate  mental  development. 
Should  there  not  be  some  speedy  remedy  for  so  unmistakeable  an  evil  ? 

Will  you  permit  me,  in  closing  this  report,  to  suggest  several 
amendments,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  made  in  the  school 
law  ?  First:  It  seems  to  me  that  an  alteration  in  Section  11  is 
desirable.  Where  the  union  of  two  or  more  existing  sections  is 
advisable  or  necessary,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  not  a  tew  cases,  boards 
of  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  unite  them  together  either 
on  the  report  of  the  inspector  for  the  district,  or  of  a  specially  appointed 
committee  of  their  own  members,  without  waiting,  as  now  required, 
for  such  .sections  to  take  the  initiative,  which  they  can  rarely  be 
induced  to  do.  At  least,  this  section  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
enable  the  commissioners  to  take  action  at  a  special  meeting  instead 
of  at  the  annual  meeting  only.  A  year's  delay  is  often  fatal  to  a 
proposed  union  of  sections. 

Second  :  Inasmuch  as  the  province  and  the  count}'  in  combination 
furnish  at  least  one-half  of  the  mone}'  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  school  in  the  average  section,  it  seems  to  me  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  section,  should  have  some  voice  in  the  selection  and  dismissal  of 
teachers.  The  inspector,  who  represents  the  province  and  the  county 
within  the  limits  of  his  district,  is  in  a  position  to  know,  and  gener- 
ally does  know  much  more  about  the  comparative  merits  of  teachers 
and  the  requirements  of  schools  than  <lo  the  tru'^tees  of  a  section  or 
the  commissioners  of  an  incorporated  town.  I  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  the  inspector  be  given  the  power  of  veto,  as  between 
trustees  and  teachers.  This  would  tend  to  check  the  too  common 
practice  in  country  schools  of  selecting  teachers  with  a  view  to 
cheapness  alone.  And  it  would  control  the  parochial  spirit  which 
prevails  in  so  many  towns,  and  excludes  the  most  capable  '*  outside  " 
teacher  in  competition  with  a  native  or  resident  of  the  town,  how- 
ever incapable  such  *'  insider  "  may  be. 

Third :  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  an  immediate  end  be 
put  to  the  "  Special  Act "  nuisance,  by  means  of  which  an  increasing 
number  of  sections  are  demanding  and  securing  from  the  Legislature 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  general  assessment  law.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  principle  of  that  law  is  right. 
To  permit  individual  sections,  for  the  more  asking,  to  trample  upon 
it  as  they  have  been  doing  of  late,  is  impolitic  and  wrong;  and  the 
nuisance  threatens  to  become  epidemic,  so  to  speak,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meetings  of  the  sections.  I 
would  most  respectfully  suggest  that,  in  future,  bills  for  the  granting 
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of  such  special  assessment  privileges  to  sections  only  be  considered 
by  the  Legislature  when  they  are  endorsed  by  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  commissioners,  bj*^  the  inspector  for  the  district,  such 
endorsement  to  set  forth  clearly  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  section 
which  are  relied  upon  to  entitle  it  to  special"  consideration  from  the 
Legislature.  I  would  further  respectfully  suggest  that  all  Special 
Acts  already  passed — except  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board 
of  school  commissioners  or  the  inspector  for  the  district,  as  the  case 
may  be — be  repealed  after  one  year's  notice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  MACLELLAN. 
A.  H.  MacKav,  Esq,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DISTRICT    No.    10.— CUMBERLAND    AND    NORTH 

COLCHESTER. 

Inglis  C.  Cratg,  a.  M.,  Inspector. 
Sir:— 

I  herewith  present  the  report  of  District  10,  for  the  year  ending 
Julj^  31st.  1899,  together  with  the  statistics. 

Re</i»tration   of  Pupils, 

1899    11.723 

1898    11,121 

Increase (>02 

The  male  pupils  are  225  in  excess  of  the  females.  This  I  have 
observed  for  seven  years  is  about  a  constant  quantity.  It  is  an 
opinion  generally  entertained  that  the  female  population  at  school  13 
the  larger. 

DayH    Attendance. 

1899    ! 1.324.346 

1898 1,206.636 

Increase 117,710 

Total    Amount    of  Teachers    Salaries  paid    by    Section,   not 

including    Government  Grant, 

1899 $39,341   00 

1.S9.S   33.914  00 

Increase $  5,427  00 
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Total  Amount  of  Teachers'   Salaries  paid   by  Government, 
not  including  AcadeTnic   Grant  to  Amfterst. 

1899 »21,379  02 

1898 20,863  71 

Increase   $      515  31 

Amount  of  salary  paid  283  teachers  this  year,  $60,720  02. 

Numlter  of  Schools  in  Session. 

1899 283 

1898 275 

Increase 8 

This  brief  statement  shows  a  healthful  condition  in  the  material 
progress  of  the  district.  Sections  which,  in  my  last  report,  1  thought 
could  not  be  resuscitated  for  some  time,  have  suddenly  reorganized 
and  now  have  school.  These  are  :  Beaver  Meadow,  Allen  Hill,  Athol, 
and  Greenvale  Station.  Practically,  last  year.  Lower  River  Hebert 
was  a  part  of  River  Hebert  as  far  as  attendance  was  concerned. 
Those  of  the  former  section  desiring  access  to  school  privileges,  pooled 
their  means  and  engaged  carriage  to  and  from  River  Hebert  school. 
Financially  this  was  a  successful  innovation,  and  moreover  gave  those 
attending  the  graded  school  superior  advantages.  Virtually  there  are 
now  but  two  sections  in  this  district  without  schools  where  they  are 
needed,  and  these  are  in  Eatonville  and  Westchester  Mt.  In  the  latter 
section  I  made  a  house  to  house  canvass,  and  have  encouragement 
enough  to  beliove  that  before  the  close  of  another  year  school  will 
have  been  maintained  at  least  six  months. 

NEW    BUILDINGS. 

In  New  Britain  a  new  school  house  supersedes  the  one  destroyed 
there  bv  fire  in  1898. 

At  Elconomy  a  two-department  building  has  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  house  destroyed  by  fire  in  1898.  This  house  is  modern  in 
design  ;  the  interior  in  its  arrangement  is  all  the  most  fastidious 
could  desire ;  the  exterior  is  wanting  in  architectural  beauty,  but 
there  should  be  no  disposition  to  criticize  those  who  had  the  care  of 
its  construction, — they  did  the  best  they  could  with  the  means  at 
their  command. 

The  outlook  for  this  section  is  much  brighter  than  it  has  been  for 
years.  When  the  bitterness  of  feeling  has  subsided  a  little  more,  I 
hope  that  every  citizen  of  the  section  may  see  the  wisdom  of  main- 
taining the  section  in  its  entirety.  Those  most  in  favor  of  disruption 
are  now  enjoying  in  the  High  School  department  these  privileges 
which  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain  except  at  great 
personal  sacrifice. 
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In  Cumberland,  school  houses  have  been  built  at  Thompson  Sta- 
tion and  West  Halfway  River — in  both  eases  well  done. 

In  North  port  and  Apple  River  the  population  of  the  sections  out- 
pjrew  the  school  accommodations,  and  of  necessity  school  building 
have  been  enlarfjed  and  schools  graded.  In  the  latter  section  the 
work  was  voluntarily  undertaken.  This  was  pleasing  to  the  Parrs- 
boro'  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  who  appreciate  much  a  Board 
of  trustees  who  can  forestall  them  in  this  >va>. 

BUILDINGS    HAVE   BEEN   CONDEMNED 

at    Chapman      Settlement,     Rushton's,     Cannonsville,     Wentworth, 
Mill  vale,  New  Prospect  and  Birch  wood. 

TEACHING. 

My  reports  on  teachin<r  and  management  have  been  given 
monthly,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  expatiate  upon  this 
subject  further.  We  are  in  this  district  a  long  way  from  Normal 
methods,  and  will  be  until  we  can  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
from  college  or  trainingr  school,  where  scholars  have  been  detained 
until  they  know  the  business.  An  unusual  number  of  boys  and 
girls  have  supplanted  the  older  teachers  this  year,  and  during  their 
empiric  stage  many  a  section  will  become  the  victim.  In  sections 
where  public  opinion  is  educated  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  effi- 
cient schools,  an  inspector  s  supervision  is  less  needed  than  in  those 
places  where  all  school  business  is  done  as  exigencies  demand.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  our  schools  could  inspec- 
tors come  in  touch  with  the  officials  of  the  school,  and  discuss  with 
them  the  educational  needs  of  every  section  ;  it  would  be  still  better 
could  we  meet  the  entire  section  in  a  public  meeting.  The  term 
"  inspector,"  as  it  is  generally  accepted,  is  not  the  most  fortunate ;  it 
means  to  many  "  detective  "  instead  of  *'  co-worker." 

THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  entertained  that  the  course  of  study  is 
sufficiently  academic  for  the  present  time.  Completeness  of  the 
course,  not  expansion,  is  the  demand.  There  is  nothing  in  it  one 
would  dare  eliminate,  as  each  subject  of  the  course  has  its  own  cham- 
pions. To  touch  Geometry  would  call  forth  a  tirade  of  criticism 
from  the  lovers  of  Mathematics,  yet  some  there  be  who  would  have 
this  subject  supplanted  by  Latin.  Truly  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 
frame  a  course  of  study.  There  is  the  middle  way  open  between  the 
extremists /o/'  our  teachers  who  in  our  associations  and  institutes 
have  the  making  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  large  measure  in  their 
own  hands.  Surely  some  of  these  men  and  women  of  culture  and 
good  training  must  know  how  much  work  childhood  can  stand.  They, 
if  true  teachers,  are  in  sympathy  and  touch  with  those  who  have 
committed  their  children  to  their  care  and  tuition. 

T  am  not  undertaking  a  defence  of  our  course  of  study  ;  it  i?  nob 
above  criticism  ;  none  such  have  been  created.     I  think,  though,  that 
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an  inspector's  office  gives  the  most  excellent  opportunity  to  look  Roth 
ways  on  this  subject.  In  former  reports  I  have  called  attention  to 
over-gradinor,  and  1  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  prescription  is  not 
so  bad,  but  it  is  the  wav  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  administered 
which  give  rise  to  complaint.  Over-grading,  I  repeat,  is  the  most 
serious  blunder  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  rural  school  to-day,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  correct.  To  such  an  extent  is  it  supported  by 
parental  influence,  that  teachers  who  know  what  is  right  seldom  have 
the  courage  to  assign  a  pupil,  once  misplaced,  to  a  proper  grade 
where  he  can  easily  and  intelligently  perform  his  work,  as  this  means 
either  the  child's  estrangement  or  the  withdrawal  of  some  ratepayer's 
sympathy.  In  the  town  schools,  where  over-grading  is  practised,  it 
arises  from  a  pressure  on  the  accommodation  rather  than  from  any 
fault  of  those  who  have  the  work  under  supervision. 

Were  I  permitted  to  have  my  way,  I  should  give  prominence 
to  a  subject  which  is  hardly  named,  save  in  an  incidental  way, 
in  our  schools, — that  is,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Arboriculture,  and 
those  sciences  which  are  the  auxiliaries  to  these  subjects.  But  this 
means  technical  education,  and  how  far  can  we  adapt  our  elementary 
schools  to  this  condition  of  affairs  ?    That  is  a  problem  to  solve. 

HIGH     SCHOOLS. 

In  this  district  I  have  been  compelled  to  notice  a  criticism  on  the 
special  endowment  of  the  High  Schools  known  as  County  Academies. 
The  opponents  of  the  system  contend  that  whatever  claims  may  have 
been  offered  for  their  maintainance  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  our 
Common  School  Act  tJiat  they  have  now  no  force  ;  that  work  of  like 
character  is  being  done  in  all  the  High  Schools  and  as  well,  is 
evidenced  by  the  government  examination  ;  that  just  20  per  cent  of 
the  High  School  work  of  Cumberland  was  done  by  Amherst  last  year, 
and  that  45  per  cent  of  the  High  School  work  of  Colchester  by  Truro  ; 
that  not  enough  non-resident  pupils  attend  these  institutions  to 
warrant  the  government  outlay  ;  that  High  School  work  is  being 
fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  common  school  which  represents  90  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  ;  that  the  academic  grant  ($3000  a  year 
to  Amherst  and  Truro)  would  more  than  reimburse  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  of  these  counties  for  the  shrinkage  ($1137)  on  their 
grants  last  year  and  still  leave  over  $1800  as  special  grants  to  teach- 
ers of  the  hicrhest  clavSs. 

EMPIRE   DAY. 

,  This  was  an  innovation  and  all  schools  did  not  fall  into  line.  But 
it  was  surprising  with  what  fervor  many  responded  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Education  Office.  Fifty  report  the  exercises  of  the 
day  and  I  have  selected  one  typical  of  the  rest  and  beg  leave  to  give 
it  a  place  in  this  report — 

Wallace.  March   26,  1899. 

Sir, — As  requested  by  the  Education  Office,  I  send  you  an  account 
of  our  celebration  of  Empire  Day.  The  flag  was  raised  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
the  examination  in  the  Primary    department  commenced  at  the  same 
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hoifr.  Quite  a  number  of  parents  and  others  were  present.  After 
regular  school  work  there  was  a  short  talk  on  the  British  Empire, 
and  a  recitation  by  ten  boys  and  girls  on  the  flag. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  principal's  room  was  well  iilled  with  visitors  about 
30  being  present.     The  following  was  the  programme  : — 

Grades  V  and  VI :  The  Bonfire  of  Craig-gowan. 
All :  Lesson  on  the  Flag  and  Canadian  Arms. 
Recitation  :  For  Flag,  Queen  and  Country. 
All :  Lesson  on  Empire  with  British  possessions  filled  in  with  red 

chalk  (on  a  map   of  the  world  drawn  upon  the  board)  as  the 

lesson  proceeded. 

Grades  VII  to  IX:  Reading,  "British,  Colonial,  and  Naval  Powers." 
Essay  on  the  Queen  by  a  pupil  of  Grade  XI. 
Recitation  :  '*  Canada  Forever." 

Essay  on  "  Things  for  which  the  Empire  Stands — Liberty,  Justice,  * 
etc.,  by  a  Grade  VI  pupil. 

Speeches  by  visitors. 

The  Arms  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Canadian  Arms,  and  the  Royal 
Standard  were  drawn  with  colored  crayons  upon  cardboard  and  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  school  room.  These  were  the  work  of  two  of 
the  pupils. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.  M.  Hepbitrn. 

Reports  were  not  given  in  very  many  instances  even  where  the 
day  was  duly  observed,  due  probably  to  an  excessive  diffidence  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  Another  year  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  none 
disregarded  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  prominence  given  such  a 
theme  will  have  beneficial  and  far-reaching  results. 

PHENOLOGICAL    ORSERVATiON. 

I  have  already  classed,  as  you  desired,  and  sent  forward  to  your 
oflSce,  one  hundred  reports.  I  have  indicated  by  indorsement  those 
which  I  believed  were  of  special  worth. 

TRUANT     SCHOOL. 

The  town  of  Springhill  made  a  verj'  laudable  effort  this  year  to 
give  the  Compulsory  School  Act  a  fair  trial.  A  new  room  was 
especially  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  apart  from  the  other  school 
buildings.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  association  of  the  word 
*  truant"  with  the  school  had  a  detrimental  influence.  Even  incorri- 
gihles  have  some  self  respect  and  cared  not  to  attend  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  chanfjincr  of  tlie  name  to  "  Main  Street  School  "  corrected 
this  mistake.  I  was  al>le  to  visit  the  school  twice,  and  desire  to  report 
that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  for  the  careless  a  very 
great  success.  The  influence  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  John  A.  Munro,  con- 
tributed not  a  little    to  the  issues  involved  in   the  experiment.     His 
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efforts  were  supported  by  the  local  school  board  who  faithfully 
discharged  their  duties.  The  school  had  special  recognition,  as  many 
prominent  citizens  paid  it  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  boys. 

The  registration  of  the  school  was 47 

Daily  present  on  an   average 32 

Average  of  quarterly   percentages G7.3 

Days   attendance 4929| 

Ages  of  the   boys 8  to  15^ 

No  institute  was  held  during  the  year.  So  many  breaks  having 
occurred  in  last  year's  work  my  inspectorial  duties  were  consequently 
a  little  more  onerous  this  year.  Next  December  a  session  will  be 
held  in  Oxford. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

INGLIS  C.  CRAIG. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX     C. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 


OF   THE 


YEAR    ENDED  -  -  JULY    31st,     1899. 


(I.) 

CHAIRMAN'S    REPORT. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 

Halifax,  October  2Gfh,  1S99. 

A.  H.  MaoKay,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Schools  for  the  City  of  Halifax,  together  with  the  Statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  showing  in  detail  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  year  ended  3()th  April,  1899. 

In  doinu;  so,  I  have  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  zeal  with  which  these  gentlemen  have  discharged  the 
various  and  important  duties  entrusted  to  them.  The  great  care  and 
exactness  with  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  keeps  in  hand  the 
extensive  and  intricate  business  matters  assigned  to  him,  and  the 
unfailing  zeal  and  tact  with  which  the  Supervisor  fulfils  the  duties 
confiiled  to  his  care  are  beyond  praise. 


Tin*  Secretary's  statement  shows  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Hoard  toi  the  year  ended  April  .'JOth,  1899,  was  $1,519.33  in  exces.s  of 
tin*  t'stimate.  Jii  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  necessity  tor  strict 
economy,  the  Hoanl  felt  compelled  to  refuse  all  reqiiests  from  teachers 
foi  inertJises  of  salary,  and  made  no  increases  except  those  which 
teJichns  wvvr  l»v  law  entitled  to  leceive. 

In  tills  connection,  I  desire  to  express  the  opinion,  formed  shortly 
aftcii  1  l»ecame  a  nienil»er  of  the  P)0{ir<l,  and  which  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  confirmed,  that  there  should  be  a   chanixe  in  the  standard  of 
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qualitication  under  which  a  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  an  increase 
of  salary.  Under  the  existing  regulations  increases  are  granted  to 
teachers  who  are  reported  as  being,  so  far  as  their  work  is  concerned, 
"  passable,"  or  as  "  doing  the  best  they  can,"  and  no  sufficient  dis- 
crimination is  made  between  such  cases  and  those  in  which  the  work 
of  the  teacher  has  been  so  good  as  to  call  for  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. If  these  annual  increases  which  the  Board  is  now  compelled  to 
give  to  teachers  of  no  particular  merit  were  checked,  it  would  be 
possible  to  deal  on  a  more  liberal  scale  with  others  whose  educational 
attainments  and  whose  success  in  teaching  entitle  them  to  ever}*  con- 
sideration. I  would  be  glad,  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer,  to 
suggest  some  means  of  reducing  expenditure,  but,  so  far  as  the  schools 
are  concerned,  I  fail  to  see  where  any  greater  economy  can  be 
exercised.  Both  on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  on  the  part  of  its 
officials,  every  item  of  expenditure  is  rigorously  scrutinized,  the 
accounts  are  most  faithfully  and  exactly  kept,  and  as  the  opportunities 
for  obtaining  a  better  trained  class  of  teachers  increase,  the  standard 
is  being  steadily  raised.  But,  an  incretising  population  demands  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings,  the  extension  of  old  ones,  or  the 
renting  of  additional  school  accommodation.  The  opening  of  new 
departments  demands  the  employment  of  additional  teachers,  and  all 
these  things  involve  increased  expenditure.  While  the  total  cost  of 
maintaining  our  schools  is  high,  the  tax-payer  may  derive  some  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  per  capita  it  is  low  compared  with  other 
places  in  the  province. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  school  buildings  during  the  year. 
The  Beech  Street  school  was  greatly  improved,  two  departments 
were  added  to  Compton  Avenue  school,  and  a  tine  addition  to  Morris 
Street  school  contains  two  large  well  lighted  and  airy  rooms.  Pro- 
posals were  considered  by  the  Board  for  the  erection  of  a  modern 
school  building  at  Summer  Street,  where  more  and  better  accommoda- 
tion is  much  needed,  but,  as  the  cost  was  much  higher  than  was 
anticipated,  action  had  to  be  deferred  for  the  present.  If  a  new 
building  is  erected  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  future,  two  points  should 
be  kept  especially  in  view, — First,  the  necessity  for  good  ventilation. 
Second,  the  desirability  of  providing  an  assembly  hall,  where  the 
pupils  can  gather  from  time  to  time,  and  where  the  parents  of  pupils 
can  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the  educa- 
tional system  under  which  their  children  are  growing  up.  I  have 
found  the  ventilation  of  many  of  the  rooms  that  1  have  visited  very 
defective,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  County  Academy,  there  is  not 
a  school  building  in  the  city  in  which  any  provioion  has  been  made 
for  the  public. 

Complaints  of  the  defective  operation  of  the  Smead  System  of 
heating  and  ventilation  in  the  Alexandra  School  last  winter  were  so 
pressing,  that,  after  conisultation  with  the  City  Engineer,  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  system.  Changes  of  an  inexpensive 
character  were  made  which  appear,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  to 
have  removed  the  difficulties  complained  of. 
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The  matter  of  irregularity  in  attendance  at  school  and  the  result- 
ing loss  to  pupils,  parents,  and  the  public,  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
Supervisor  at  some  length.  The  amendments  to  the  Compulsory 
School  Law,  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  were  carefully 
considered,  and  should  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  much  better 
attendance. 

The  celebration  of  Empire  Day  was  carried  out  in  the  city  schools 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  Arbor  Day  exercises  were  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  but  as  the  preparation  for  these  occasions 
interferes  considerably  with  the  regular  school  work,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  exercises  appropriate  to  both  occasions  should  be 
carried  on  at  the  one  time. 

The  Supervisor  also  discusses  at  some  length  the  courses  of  study 
jn  the  County  Academies  and  in  the  Common  Schools.  While  the 
Halifax  County  Academy  must  be  an  object  of  pride  to  all  citizens 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  its  work,  while  the  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  are  both  able  and  enthusiastic,  and  while  the  success 
attained  by  the  pupils  in  competition  with  the  pupils  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  province  is  very  gratifying,  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  one'ii  ears  to  complaints  of  overwork,  and  in 
relation  to  the  Course  of  Study  prescribed,  which  have  been  made 
through  the  press  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  possible  that  these  com- 
plaints may  in  some  degree  result  from  misunderstanding,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  by  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  whose  views  are  entitled  to  every  respect 
As  the  matter  is  one  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  am  led 
respectfully  to  make  the  suggestion  that  it  be  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  the  government  be  asked  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  matter  and 
reporting.  Should  the  government  consider  such  a  proposition  favor- 
ably and  appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose  suggested,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in 
educational  matters,  and  whose  opinions  would  be  of  much  value,  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  GELDERT,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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(IL) 
SUPERVISOR'S    REPORT. 


■=>»'- li' 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  School  Ctnnmiaaipnera 
for  the  City  of  Halifax : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  statistics  com- 
piled from  the  Teachers'  Returns  for  the  School  Year  ended  July 
31st,  1899:— 
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This  summary  of  statistics  shows  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  Common  Schools  at  anv  time  throughout  the  year  to  have  been 
7608,  only  88  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  In  the  Academy 
there  were  348,  a  decrease  of  12. 

The  enlargement  towards  the  south  and  west  of  the  residential 
portions  of  the  city  rendered  some  re-adjustments  necessary  in  the 
more  populous  centres.  It  was,  therefore,  found  desirable  to  open  a 
few  new  departments,  some  of  them  temporarily.* 

The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  department  was 
54,  a  sufficiently  large  average  to  satisfy  any  person  who  knows  any- 
thing of  school  work, — too  large  in  the  opinion  of  educationists. 

It  happens  that  occasionally  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  a  few  of 
the  more  advanced  departments  become  depleted  owing  to  the  con- 
tinuous withdrawal  of  pupils  who  have  to  go  to  .work.  This  is 
unavoidable  in  the  poorer  districts.  But  to  counterbalance  this,  these 
districts  are  never  lacking  in  children  to  fill  the  primary  departments. 
Owing  to  fluctuation  of  population  it  may  be  desirable  sometimes  to 
reduce  the  number  of  teachers  in  one  school  and  increase  the  number 
in  another,  but  to  reduce  the  aggregate  number  of  teachers  would  be 
an  unwise  policy. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  Normal  School 
trained  teachers  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  evident  that  in 
Halifax,  at  least,  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  show  a 
willingness  to  submit  to  any  required  preparation  for  their  work. 
It  is  then  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  Normal  School  training  does 
not  mean  more, — a  whole  year's  course  with  an  opportunity  for  four 
month's  continuous  practice  in  Norujal  conditions,  or  better  still,  a  two 
year's  course.  It  is  still  possible  to  obtain  a  grade  A  license  and  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  management  of  a  school. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Halifax  for  the  past  3'ear  is 
not  characterized  by  any  events  that  require  special  comment.  Any 
lengthy  report  from  me  at  this  time  is  therefore  unnecessary.  Upon 
the  whole  there  has  been  hard  steady  work,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
progress.  So  far  as  this  progress  is  related  to  memory  work  and 
expression,  the  best  test  is  of  course  the  written  examinations,  and 
the  written  government  examinations  never  showed  better  results. 

One  hundred  and  seven  candidates  applied  for  grade  D,  IIQ  for 
gra<lo  C,  and  (jo  for  grade  B.  103  grade  D  certificates  wft?e  talsen,  109 
grnrle  (^,  and  45  grade  B.  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that 
over  S")  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  obtained  the  grade  for  which  they 
applied,  and  that  in  one  sul)ject  alone  42  students  made  a  perfect 
maik.  Several  of  those  who  failed  made  above  the  required  aggre- 
gate of  400  marks,  hut  went  below  the  minimum  in  one  subject.  Mr. 
(Jilhert  Stairs  made  1011,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  highest  aggregate 
ever  made  in  the  Province  in  grade  B.  The  importance  of  these 
figures  will  scarcely  be  appreciated  unless  it  is  stated  that   only  one 
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other  town  in  the  Province  shows  nearly  as  good  results  in   these 
grades. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  250  Grade  VIII.  papils  from  the  various 
schools  were  examined  as  to  their  fitness  for  High  School  work 
Although  the  test  was  intentionally  made  more  severe  than  usual,  140 
were  successful.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  tailed  were 
admitted  to  the  Preparatory  Department. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  Common  Schools  are  continuingr  to 
supply  good  material  for  the  higher  work,  and  that  a  large  number 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  as  good  an  education  as  possible. 

I  regret  that  the  last  year  shows  no  noteworthy  improvement  in 
the  regularity  of  attendance.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
this  Board  secured  important  amendments  to  the  City  Compulsory 
School  Act.     The  amended  paragraphs  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Every  child  in  the  City  of  Halifax,  shall  attend  school  during  the  rej^u- 
lar  school  hours  every  vschool  day,  unless  said  child  shall  be  excused  from  such 
attendance  by  the  board  upon  the  presentation  to  said  board  of  satisfactory 
evidence,  showing  that  such  child  is  prevented  from  attendance  upon  school, 
or  application  to  study,  by  mental,  physical,  or  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

"  Every  ])arent,  guardian,  or  person  having  charge  of  any  child  in  the 
City  of  Halifax,  failing  to  comply  with  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  liable 
on  summary  conviction  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  to  a  tine  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  Provided,  however,  that 
before  such  penalty  shall  be  incurred,  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
liable  therefor,  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
huch  liability,  and  shall  have  opportunity  by  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  then  and  thereafter  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  such  penalty. 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  report  in  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  bt)ard  the  names  of  all  children  on  the  school  register  who  have  been 
absent  five  days  without  lawful  excuse,  as  soon  as  every  said  absence  has 
accrued  ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  to  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  hoard  the  names  of  all  children  not  on  any  school  register,  when,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  i)erson  having  lawful  control  of  any 
child  or  children  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
after  due  notification  in  writing,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section,  the 
secretary,  by  direction  from  and  in  the  name  of  the  board,  or  any  other  person 
so  appointed  for  that  ])urpose,  shall  proceed  against  the  offending  party  or 
parties  in  accordance  with  law  " 

Every  precaution  is  being  taken  to  prevent  any  hard.ship  or  injus- 
tice in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Action  will  be  taken  against 
only  those  who  are  careles;»ly  and  needlessly  neglecting  the  education 
of  their  children. 

In  order  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  law  might  be  clearly  under- 
stood, the  following  circular  was  prepared,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to 
every  parent : — 

"The  attention  of  the  School  Board  has  been  repeatedly  called  to 
the  fact  that  irregular  attendance  and  want  of  punctuality  prevail  to 
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a  large  extent  in  our  public  schools.  The  returns  for  the  last  year 
show  that  there  were  289  pupils  who  attended  less  than  one  day  in 
ten  ;  918  who  made  less  than  one  day  per  week,  and  about  2000  who 
lost  half  their  time.  Of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  about  one-half  were 
absent  on  an  average  one  day  out  of  five. 

The  want  of  punctuality  is  also  a  serious  evil,  but  it  is  not  so 
marked  as  the  irregular  attendance.  , 

Effects  of  Irregular  Attendance. 

1.  There  is  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and  the  time  is  so  shorty 
that  every  good  teacher  plans  to  have  her  pupils  make  some  advance 
every  day.  At  home  she  prepares  for  next  day's  lessons,  at  least  for 
those  which  seem  to  be  most  important.  Each  new  lesson  is  easily 
learned,  for  new  work  naturally  arouses  interest,  which  is  favorable 
to  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  But  the  absent  pupil  loses  this 
great  advantage.  The  subject  may  be  brought  up  again  for  his  benefit, 
but  the  freshness  and  interest  are  gone,  and  he  learns  it,  if  at  all,  with 
much  greater  difficulty. 

2.  In  many  subjects  it  is  impossible  to  understand  to-day's  pro- 
blems without  a  clear  idea  of  yesterday's  work.  The  pupils,  therefore, 
who  were  absent  yesterday  must  to  a  great  extent  fail  in  to-day's 
work.  They  will  be  continually  laboring  under  a  disadvantage  and 
soon  fall  behind.  Leave  out  every  fifth  or  tenth  brick  from  the 
foundation  and  you  will  not  have  a  very  secure  building.  Leave  out 
every  fourth  chapter  from  a  good  novel,  and  you  may  find  the  interest 
gone.  The  pupil  who  frequently  lose  a  day  from  school  is  likely  to 
lo.se  much  in  reading,  spelling,  geography  and  such  subjects,  but  he 
will  fail  entirely  in  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

3.  Occasional  absence  from  school  is  apt  to  produce  an  indiffer- 
ence which  soon  grows  into  a  dislike  of  school  and  school  studies. 
Irregularity  and  tardiness  are  habits  which  are  serious  hindrances  to 
success  in  after  life. 

4.  Irregularity  is  an  injustice  to  the  teacher.  She  has  to-day 
explained  to  her  class  clearly  and  in  the  most  interesting  manner 
possible,  the  rule  for  the  addition  of  fractions.  To-morrow  she  has 
to  go  over  it  a  second  time  for  Willie  and  Annie,  and  the  day  after  a 
third  time  for  John  and  Sarah, — otherwise  they  would  have  no 
chance  of  keeping  up  with  their  classes.  Or,  perhaps,  she  has  gone  to 
much  trouble  and  some  expense  in  getting  up  an  experiment,  or  in 
collectir.g  .specimens  for  a  Nature  Lesson,  and  feels  that  all  her  pupils 
should  be  present  to  c^et  the  benefit. 

5.  Ineirularity  is  a  serious  wrong  to  the  punctual  pupils.  They 
are  kept  V)ack  in  their  studies  while  the  teacher's  time  is  taken  up 
helping  those  who  have  been  absent.  The  general  advance  of  the  whole 
department  is  hindered.  A  few  tardy  stragglers  are  capable  of  throw- 
ing a  rnarcliing  regiment  into  disorder. 

0.  Irregularity  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  city.  At  very  considerable 
expense  comfortable  school  rooms  an<l  good  apparatus  are  provided. 
Teachers  are  hired  and  ready  for  the  work.     But  33  per  cent  of  the 
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pupils  are  absent, — one-half  of  these  without  any  reasonable  excuse. 
Now  if  the  schools  are  worth  what  they  cost,  viz.,  about  $112,000  a 
year,  and  if  the  absent  pupils  have  the  average  ability  for  receiving 
an  education,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  enormous  loss  somewhere, 
that  the  good  accomplished  is  16  per  cent,  less  than  it  would  be  were 
it  not  for  the  indifference  of  many  parents  who,  for  the  most  trivial 
feasons,  keep  their  children  home  during  school  hours. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  injury,  as  shown  above, 
inflicted  upon  the  pupils  who  are  in  regular  attendance,  but  whose 
time  is  wasted  and  whose  progress  is  hindered  by  the  interruptions  of 
the  irregular. 

7.  The  man  without  children  is  taxed  to  support  schools  on  the 
plea  that  public  education  enhances  the  value  of  his  property,  by 
increasing  the  general  prosperity  and  by  protecting  him  from 
dangers  arising  from  having  an  illiterate  class  in  the  community. 
And  yet  the  state  fails  to  educate  those  who  need  it  the  most,  that  is, 
those  who  are  careless  regarding  it." 

By  thus  calling  the  attention  of  parents  to  this  subject,  and.  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  teachers,  and  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Truant 
Officer,  I  hope  it  will  be  but  seldom  necessary  to  stimulate  the  care- 
less by  invoking  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  that,  next  year,  I  may 
be  able  to  report  a  greatly  improved  percentage  of  attendance, 
approaching  90  per  cent.,  such  as  is  found  in  many  other  cities,  and 
even  in  some  country  districts. 

Cost. 

Our  Tables  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
schools,  caused  chiefly  by  an  increase  in  the  teaching  staff  and  school 
accommodation.  That  such  an  addition  was  desirable  is  shown  by 
the  large  average  enrolment  in  each  school,  and  in  the  schools  as  a 
whole. 

The  average  for  Acadia  school  was  52  ;  Albro  St.,  53  ;  Alexandra, 
55  ;  Beech  St.,  53 ;  Bloomfield,  60 ;  Conipton  Avenue,  59  ;  Dutch 
Village,  47  ;  LeMarchant  St.,  53 ;  Morris  St.,  55  ;  R.  C.  Orphanage, 
59  ;  Richmond,  51  ;  St.  Mary's  Boys',  49 ;  St.  Mary's  Girls',  55  ;  St. 
Patrick's  Boys',  50 ;  St.  Patrick's  Girls',  48 ;  Summer  St.,  55 ;  Tower 
Boad,  51  ;  Young  St.,  56.  These  averages  are  so  nearly  equal  that  it 
cannot  but  be  evident  to  every  one  that  no  modification  or  manipu- 
lation could  be  made  to  lessen  the  number  of  teachers  without  injuring 
the  schools. 

The  increase  in  the  Academy  per  capita  cost  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  somewhat  reduced  attendance. 

Academy  Overcrowded. 

The  Academy  is  still  greatly  overcrowded.  Last  year  there  was 
an  average  of  69  pupils  in  each  class,  but  as  the  numbers  were  pretty 
nearly  equal  in  the  several  classes  the  pressure  was  not  as  badly  felt 
as  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
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Judging  from  the  experience  and  practice  of  other  cities  the  best 
results  in  high  school  work  are  obtained  when  the  attendance  is 
limited  to  between  30  and  40.  Temporarily  it  might  be  allowed  to 
go  as  higfh  as  50.  The  change  from  the  Common  School  to  the  Hifjh 
School  is  very  great, — a  change  in  surroundings,  in  social  relations,  in 
modes  of  study,  and  even  in  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
the  pupils  themselves.  There  is,  therefore,  no  period  of  school  life  in 
which  children  need  so  much  individual  attention.  But  such  special 
care  is  impossible  when  each  t3acher  has  before  him  or  her  in  the 
course  of  the  day  five  different  classes  with  70  pupils  in  each  class. 

It  is,  perhaps,  my  duty  to  suggest  some  remedy  for  this  over- 
crowding. The  most  obvious  solution  of  the  diflriculty  would  be  to 
build  a  large  addition  to  the  Academy  to  the  north, — four  class  rooms 
and  suitable  cloakrooms,  and  employ  three  additional  teachers.  This 
would  add  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  Academv  about  S3.000.  This 
seems  to  be  a  large  sum,  but  if  you  will  carefully  study  the  arguments 
in  my  last  years  report  in  favor  of  free  high  school  education,  you  will 
be  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  justifiable  expenditure. 

As  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
would  view  it  in  this  light,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  another  plan, 
viz.,  that  the  work  of  Grade  IX.  be  done  in  the  senior  depaitments  of 
the  larger  common  schools.  As  several  new  subjects  and  more  thor- 
oughness are  required  in  this  grade,  the  work  might  be  given  to  the 
two  teachers  in  ea<»h  school  best  suited  for  it.  This' plan,  besides 
leaving  all  the  more  advanced  work  to  the  Academy,  and  reducing  the 
numbers  of  pupils  within  reasonable  limits,  would  have  another  con- 
spicuous advantage.  It  would  introduce  the  pupil  gradually  instead  of 
abruptly,  as  now,  to  Academic  work.  "  Every  one  who  has  studied 
children  either  as  parent  or  teacher,  knows  the  changes  which  come 
iu  the  life  of  the  child  with  the  ushering  in  of  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence. This  stage  of  life  practical Iv  coincides  with  the  time  at  which 
the  pupil  enters  the  high  school.  From  the  earlie'^t  childhood  up  to 
this  time  the  child's  activities  have  been  prompted  by  influences  not 
under  his  own  control.  His  life  has  been  the  re'^ult  of  tendencies 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors ;  but  now  he 
awakens  to  a  new  ordar  of  things.  His  own  personality  begins  to 
develop  and  assert  itself.  .  .  .  This  is  the  period  in  life  which 
has  most  to  do  with  shaping  character.  It  is  a  time  when  the  youth 
needs  most  of  all  the  help  of  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  understands 
him.  .  .  .  The  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  is  a  wide  one,  much  wider  it  seems  to  me  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think.  There  is  little  similarity  in  the  conditioUvS.  In  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  school  course  the  child  has  been  associated  for 
a  year  at  a  time  with  one  teacher.  .  .  .  The  grade  teacher' has  an 
opportunity  of  moulding  character  through  his  own  examples  which 
no  one  outside  the  circle  of  the  home  possesses.  .  .  .  But  when 
the  pupil  enters  the  High  School  for  the  first  time  how  different  are 
the  conditions !  .  .  .  Heretofore,  he  was  associated  with  one 
teacher  all  day  long:    now   he  comes  in  contact  with  no  one  teacher 
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long   enough    or   closely    enough   to   feel   the    touch    of   his  person- 
ality."* 

Let  me  illustrate  the  operation  of  this  plan  by  a  concrete 'example. 
Take  Moiris  St.  School.  It  sends  to  the  Academy  every  year  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pupils  to  form  one  good  class.  Instead  of  sending 
them  to  the  Academy  for  the  work  of  Grade  D,  let  them  take  up 
advanced  studies  in  Morris  St.  School  under  the  tuition  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Trefry,  and  the  Vice-Principal,  Miss  Cunningham.  In  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor  Mr.  Trefry 
would  teach  Latin,  Mathematics  and  Science ;  Miss  Cunningham, 
English,  Literature,  History,  Geography  and  Drawing.  The  pupils 
would  have  the  benefit  of  being  another  year  with  teachers  who, 
knowing  them  well,  would  be  able,  without  waste  of  time,  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  peculiarities.  They  would  have  a  gradual  intro- 
duction to  departmental  teaching;  they  would  be  nearer  their  homes, 
and  therefore  lose  less  time  if  required  for  an  afternoon  ses.sion.  They 
would  have  as  good  teaching  as  under  the  present  system,  for  Principal 
Trefry  is  a  B.  A.  and  an  M.  A.  of  Dalhousie  College,  and  a  teacher  of 
large  and  Kuccessful  experience,  and  Miss  Cunningham  is  well  known  as 
a  superior  teacher  of  English  and  Literature.  The  prestige  of  the 
Common  Schools  would  be  largely  increased,  and  possibly  more  care 
would  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  more  highly  qualified  teachers. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  Academy  would  also  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, for  two-fifths  of  the  teachers'  time  and  energy  would  be  set  free 
to  be  devoted  to  them.  Culture  and  thoroughness  might  then  take 
the  place  of  cram. 

The  number  of  pupils  entering  the  Academy  might  be  restricted 
by  greatly  increasing  the  severity  of  the  entrance  examinations,  but 
such  a  course  would  be  unfair  to  the  pupils,  and  productive  of  much 
dissatisfaction  among  parents. 

Under  our  present  conditions,  therefore,  the  most  available  method 
of  dealing  with  this  perplexing  question  is  to  restore  to  the  Common 
schools  some  of  the  studies  which  formerly  belonged  to  them.  Educa- 
tion should  be  a  connected  and  continuous  development  from  the 
simple  and  general  to  the  more  complex.  There  should  be  no  hiatus 
or  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Common  Schools  and  the  High 
Schools,  or  between  the  High  Schools  and  the  Colleges.  The  special 
aim  of  every  study  should  be  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  good  living 
rather  than  for  the  work  of  an  advanced  grade,  so  that  no  diflference 
at  what  time  he  might  be  obliged  to  leave  school,  no  part  of  his 
education  would  be  lost.  The  only  exception  would  be  in  the  caseof 
those  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  classics.  The  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  so  out  of  touch  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life, 
and  requires  so  much  time,  that  to  be  successful  it  must  be  taken  up 
early  in  the  school  course,  and  it  must  exclude  some  other  subjects 
now  deemed  essential  to  an  all-round  development. 

*H.  B.  Williams. 
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In  opposition  to  the  remedy  sugjjested  for  the  over-crowded  state 
of  the  Academy,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  inspiration  of  numbers 
would  bt>]ost,  and  that  Grade  IX.,  retained  in  the  Common  Schools, 
would  lose  the  stimulus  of  new  surroundings,  new  companionships, 
and  greater  competition.  It  is  true  that  the  Academy  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  glory  so  much  in  numbers,  percentages,  and  passes. 
It  might,  however,  have  the  satisfactory  consciousness  of  doing  more 
to  develop  desirable  individual  characteristics,  to  create  an  abiding  love 
of  study,  and  to  form  character.  No  doubt,  at  that  particular  stage  in 
their  education  a  few  pupils  might  be  ben3fited  by  being  graded  to  a 
larger  institution,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  majority 
would  gain  by  the  more  gradual  introduction  to  the  more  complex 
environment. 

While,  therefore,  the  plan  proposed  would  more  closely  conform  to 
the  natural  development  of  the  pupil  and  prevent  an  abrupt  transition 
to  High  School  work,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  necessitate  a  much 
smaller  expenditure  than  would  be  required  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  present  Academy  situated  in  such  an  undesirable  locality,  and  the 
employment  of  three  additional  expensive  teachers. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

The.  work  of  our  Academy  has  been  the  cause,  within  the  last  year, 
of  much  controversy  regarding  the  Course  of  Study — more  particularly 
the  Course  for  High  Schools.  The  complaint  has  been  that  there  were 
too  many  subjects, — that  the  attempt  to  do  good  work  in  them  all 
resulted  in  ruinous  over-pressure  and  want  of  thoroughness.  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  definitely  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
and  its  extent.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  finds  expression  mostly  in  Halifax. 
That  suggests  that  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  local  condi- 
tions. The  provincial  system  of  examinations,  the  competition  for 
first  place,  the  unwise  ambition  of  •parents,  and  the  thorough  grading 
and  severe  drill  of  our  schools,  all  combine  to  bring  too  much  pressure 
upon  many  pupils  at  an  early  age,  and  sometimes  upon  those  who  are 
physically  unable  to  bear  the  strain.     Hence  the  cry  that  has  gone  up. 

As  for  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools,  I  have,  &fter 
a  careful  stud}'  of  the  opinions  of  experts  supplemented  by  my  own 
experience  in  the  city  schools,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
overloaded,  and  that  if  any  subjects  were  to  be  left  out  the  net  result 
would  be  a  distinct  loss. 

Physicians  tell  us  that  variety  of  food  is  favorable  to  the  best 
health  and  growth  of  our  bodies.  It  is  also  true  that  "  human  char- 
acter, like  other  organisms,  thrives  best  when  exposed  to  variable 
conditions,  for  then  only  has  it  a  chance  of  selecting  those  which  are 
most  favorable  to  the  development  of  what  is  best  and  fittest  for 
itself."* 


•  Sir  Joshuji  Fitoh. 
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"  The  first  requirement  is  that  the  Course  of  Study  should  be 
broad.  .  .  .  All  the  ^^erms  of  human  power  are  alive  in  the  child 
ready  to  p^row  and  be  active,  and  the  best  development  consists  in 
awakening  all  these  germs  to  active  life.  ...  At  every  point  the 
Course  of  Study  is  to  provide  a  variety  of  motor  and  sense  activity, 
and  is  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  child  into  relation  with  appropriate 
portions  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  intelligence.  The  three  R's. 
which  former! V  held  the  chief  place  in  a  very  narrow  scheme,  are  now 
treated  as  the  mechanical  tools  of  education,  and  are  relegated  ^o  a 
less  conspicuous  position.  .  .  .  All  sense  of  pressure  and  con- 
fusion may  be  avoided  if  the  teacher  selects  a  few  central  truths  in 
every  field  of  study,  and  uses  them  as  types  of  many  similar  truths, 
teaching  them  with  such  thoroughness  that  the  pupil  not  only  gets 
thoroufifh  knowledge,  but  orderly  and  systematic  habits  of  work  as 
well."  * 

Our  present  Course  of  Study  used  according  to  the  intentions  of 
the  committee  that  prepared  it, — taken  merely  as  a  guide  to  indicate 
the  general  direction  to  be  followed, — used  by  teachers  who  are  artists 
in  their  profession,  not  mere  mechanical  followers  of  written  rules, 
our  Course  of  Study,  I  say,  is  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  many 
sided  interests  of  our  pupils.  "  Knowledge,"  says  Herbart,  "  shall 
pass  away,  but  interest  remains." 

Normal  healthy  children  display  a  restless  bodily  activity,  and  an 
insatiable  desire  to  know  something  of  everything  around  them. 
These  natural  instincts,  which  are  our  best  guides  to  the  needs  of 
children,  should  be  gratified  to  the  fullest  extent  as  the  best  condi- 
tions for  physical  and  mental  development  The  school  studies  of 
young  children  should  be  co-extensive  with  and  grow  out  of  their 
interests  &n&  natural  curiosity,  that  is,  they  should  embrace  the 
elements  of  all  arts  and  sciences  so  far  as  these  fall  within  the 
capacity  of  their  unfolding  powers  at  every  ptage. 

Mental  growth,  induced  by  an  all-round  activity  that  correlates  the 
child's  spontaneous  interests  with  a  knowledge  of  his  environment, 
will  continue  after  he  has  left  the  Common  School,  the  Academy,  or 
the  College. 

Has  the  child's  training  in  school  resulted  in  an  increased 
intellectual  activity,  a  love  of  knowledge  and  habits  of  research  that 
will  characterize  his  after  school  life  ?  That  is  the  real  test,  and  not 
how  much  he  knows  in  this  or  that  subject.  A  narrow  course  of 
study,  or  a  good  course  hampered  by  restrictions,  may  tend  to  hinder 
this  result  But,  notwithstanding  any  hindrances,  the  teacher  who 
fails  in  this  respect  is  a  poor  teacher  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
this  failure,  no  difference  how  brilliant  he  may  be  when  measured  by 
any  other  standard. 

It  is,  however,  the  Hicfh  School  Course  that  has  been  most  severely 
criticized.     Here,  especially,  there  are  said   to  be  too  many  subjects. 


*S  T.  Dutton,  >upt   of  Sohools,  Brookliiic. 
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The  law  makes  the  modern  culture  suhjects  compulj^ory,  and  custom 
does  the  same  for  classics,  so  that  of  course  there  is  too  much  work 
for  the  pupil. 

The  education  department,  in  making  the  classics  optional,  is 
following  in  the  trend  of  the  most  enlightened  modern  educational 
thought  and  practice. 

It  i^  now  acknowledged  by  every  one  that  the  value  of  a  subject 
of  study  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  practical  utility  of  the 
information  conveyed  as  upon  its  efficiency  in  developing  incentives  to 
activity,  and  power  to  think  and  to  execute. 

When,  at  the  Renaissance,  Latin  and  Greek  were  made  prominent 
on  the  programme  of  studies,  it  was  solely  on  account  of  their 
practical  utility.  The  modern  languages  of  Europe  were  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  expression  for  the  cultured 
classes.  There  was  no  other  way  to  such  learning  as  existed  except 
through  the  classics.  Most  of  the  subjects  which  now  form  our  course 
of  study  were  then  unknown  ;  so  that  for  a  student  of  the  middle 
ages  learning  meant  of  necessity  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
classics.  But  then,  the  student  of  that  time  used  the  classics  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  stores  of  knowledge  thus  made  accessible  to 
him,  whereas  the  student  of  to-day  utilizes  them  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  power,  of  becoming,  as  he  imagines,  more  cultured, 
in  many  cases  perhaps  merely  to  satisfy  the  antiquated  requirements 
of  the  colleges,  and  there  his  classical  stud\'  almost  invariably  ends. 

The  reasons  for  the  strong  and  general  prejudice  in  favor  of 
classics  are  now  beginning  to  be  so  well  understood  tjiat  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  As  a  whole  those  who  went  to  college 
were  a  selection  from  the  best  classes.  Classics  was  the  main  study. 
Some  of  the  students  became  great  men.  Therefore,  their  greatness 
must  be  chiefly  due  to  their  classical  studies.  No  account  was  taken 
of  the  much  greater  number  of  college  students,  who  perhaps,  partly 
on  account  of  too  much  time  given  to  classics,  never  achieved  great- 
ness, nor  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  world's  leaders  who 
never  studied  classics. 

Tt  is  true  that  cla.ssical  studies  do  something  to  develop  the  power 
of  expression  and  the  habit  of  persistent  study.  It  is  also  argued 
that  they  develop  general  power, — the  ability  to  reason  on  other  sub- 
jects,— the  habit  so  useful  in  every  day  life,  of  putting  that  and  that 
together.  In  this  assumption  lies  a  fallacy.  It  cannot  be  proved  that 
general  power  can  be  developed  by  the  persistent  cultivation  of  any 
one  faculty.  Hearing  is  not  sensibly  improved  by  cultivating  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  left  arm  is  not  strengthened  by  a  continual 
exercise  of  the  right  arm  ;  it  may  be  weakened.  Half  a  life  time 
spent  in  putting  that  and  that  together  in  Latin  translation  may 
actually  weaken  one's  ability  to  put  that  and  that  together  in  a 
scientific  probleu),  or  to  reason  about  business  matters. 
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In  support  of  my  contention  let  me  quote  Prof.  Hanus,  who 
takes  the  conclusions  of  modern  psychologists  on  this  point : — 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  power  in  general  that  can  be  cultivated 
through  the  pursuit  of  any  one  subject,  and  that  can  be  drawn  upon  at  any 
time  for  successful  achievement  in  other  subjects.  That  a  man  shows  power 
first  in  classics  and  afterward  in  iriathematics  or  botany,  for  example,  does  not 
prove  the  man's  mathematical  or  scientific  ability  was  developed  through  the 
classics.  It  proves  only  that  the  man  has  both  linguistic  and  mathematical 
ability.  It  does  happen  of  course  that  different  subjects  like  mathematics 
and  physics,  or  physics  and  chemistry,  or  drawing  and  painting,  are  closely 
related  ;  and  hence  that  dat^i  of  one  subject  are  often  found  to  some  extent  in 
another,  and  aho  that  the  method  of  one  subject  can  be  appropriately  applied 
to  an  other.  In  such  case  the  power  developed  iri  the  pursuit  of  one  subject 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  carried  over  to  related  subjects.  Hut,  in  general,  the 
relations  of  the  subjects  will  not  be  close  enou^jh  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  power  may  be  developed  through  one  subject  for  use  in  other  subjec^." 

With  regard  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  classic.«^  as  a  disciplinary 
subject,  it  never  existed.  If  any  subject  is  entitled  to  a  first  place  in 
our  prooframme  it  is  our  mother  tongue.  The  Greeks  developed  their 
wonderful  civilization  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  general  train- 
ing in  foreign  languages.  Our  language,  though  not  so  effective  in 
the  expression  of  delicate  distinctions  of  thought  along  certain  narrow 
lines,  is  upon  the  whole  much  more  effective  than  theirs.  If  utilized 
not  merely  as  a  study  of  grammatical  forms,  but  as  the  means  of  con- 
veying the  highest  ideals  of  human  achievement,  it  becomes  the  most 
valuable  means  of  culture. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  cla.ssical  course  was  superior  to  the 
modern  course,  and  this  may  still  be  true  in  the  majority  of  schools, 
but  *'  the  partiall}'  or  wholly  non -classical  courses  have  been  con- 
stantly improved  in  quality  through  changes  in  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  and  through  improvements  in  the 
teaching,  until,  in  some  schools,  the  original  inferiority  of  these 
courses  has  wholly  disappeared ;  and  they  are  recognized  as,  in  all 
respects,  equal  to  the  classical  course  in  dignity  and  educational 
value."* 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  we  find  the  view  expressed 
"  that  certain  subjects  like  English,  Physics  and  History  may  be 
taucrht  with  such  high  motives  and  with  such  scientific  skill  as  to 
make  them  fully  equivalent  in  value  to  Latin,  Greek  or  Mathematics." 

It  is,  therefore,  a  merit  in  our  Course  of  Study  that  the  use  of  the 
classical  languages  is  left  optional ;  for  their  study  is  such  a  time- 
consuming  pursuit  as  to  preclude  the  majority  of  students  from  that 
general  culture  which  would  bring  them  into  full  relation  to  modern 
civilization. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French 
are  optional,  yet   it  is  true  that  over-pressure  does  exist,  though  it 

♦  Prof.  Hanus. 
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cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  Course  of  Study  any  more  than  to 
several  other  concurring  causes.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  serious  is 
the  persistent  adherence  of  the  colleges  to  the  fetich  of  classical 
culture, — Latin  being  still  compulsory  for  entrance  upon  an  Arts' 
Course. 

Another  cause  seems  to  be  the  competition  aroused  in  connection 
with  the  provincial  examinations,  since  the  success  of  teacher  and 
pupils  is  so  larj^el}"  judged  by  the  number  of  parses,  and  the  possession 
of  a  certificate, — often  an  empty  symbol,  is  by  many  parents  more 
valued  than  the  culture  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  l)e  an  evidence. 

Still,  it  must  be  said  that  the  course  is  wanting  in  flexibility. 
When  the  range  of  desirable  subjects  has  become  so  large  that  no  one 
can  take  them  all,  and  when  individuals  differ  so  widely  in  their 
tastes,  capacities,  opportunities  and  needs,  it  must  be  evident  that  a 
uniform  course  for  all  must  be  a  mistake.  The  present  course  might, 
with  general  advantage,  be  enlarged  and  enriched,  but  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  it  should  not  be  made  compulsory.  Freedom  should  be 
granted  to  parents  and  pupils,  with  the  advice  of  teachers,  to  choose 
those  studies  most  suited  to  their  individual  necessities. 

"  Achievement  is  most  productive  when  it  is  in  accordance  with 
interest  and  capacity,  and  the  ability  to  choose  wisely  can  only  be 
developed  by  permitting  the  youth  to  choose  repeatedly  under 
direction,  as  wisely  as  he  can.     .     . 

The  profirramme  must  contain  certain  prescribed  studies,  and  also  a 
considerable  range  of  electives.  Prescribed  studies  are  needed,  lest 
the  pupil  should  miss  vocational,  social,  ethical  enlightenment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  appreciative  understanding  of  Nature  on  the  other, 
together  with  the  development  of  the  corresponding  powers  ;  a  con- 
siderable range  of  elective  studies  is  required  for  the  attainment  of 
the  elements  of  gfeneral  culture,  so  far  as  that  is  not  covered  bv  a 
group  of  prescribed  studies,  and  for  the  discovery  and  appropriate 
development  of  dominant  interests  and  powers. 

Besides  possessing  scope  and  flexibility,  the  programme  should  be 
closely  articulated  to  the  pupils'  earlier  course  of  study,  should  offer 
equal  opportunities  to  all  pupils,  and  should  insist  on  adequate 
continuity  and  intensjveness  in  the  pursuit  of  subjects  once  under- 
taken. ...  I  think  it  safe  to  predict  that  ere  long  the  colleges 
that  fail  to  recognize  the  work  of  such  a  school,  when  well  done,  as 
suitable  preparation  for  college  courses,  will  be  side-tracked  ;  the  main 
line  of  progress  will  lead  past,  instead  of  through  their  doors.*  * 

By  means  of  thf»  course  of  study  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
teacher  "  to  discover  and  develop  the  dominant  interests  of  the  pupils, 
and  help  (,*Mch  child  to  cultivate  the  powers  which  will  enable  him  to 
pursue  that  calling  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to  his  own 
best  advantage,  and  most  acceptably  to  society." 


'  Prof.  Ifuiiiis. 
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The  friction  experienced  at  present  would  be  altogether  removed 
by  the  addition  to  the  High  School  Course  of  a  few  important  sub- 
jects which  should  include  Music  and  Manual  Training,  and  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  general  students  whose  work  reached  a 
certain  standard  in  a  very  few  prescribed  subjects  and  in  a  few 
optional  equivalents.* 

In  opposition  to  these  suggestions  the  three  following  objections 
will  be  raised  : — 

1.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  wisely  the  subjects  which 
should  be  compulsory  and  those  which  should  be  optional. 

2.  In  the  event  of  all  the  options  being  taken  by  different  pupils, 
it  would  be  difficult  with  a  small  staff  of  teachers  to  arrange  either 
for  a  working  programme  or  for  sufficient  time  for  such  subject. 

3.  Pupils  might  make  serious  mistakes  in  selecting  their  subjects 
of  study. 

In  answer  to  these  objections  it  may  be  said  that  in  every  country 
where  there  is  a  free  play  of  educational  forces  and  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  fittest  to  survive,  there  is  a  well  marked  "  tendency 
to  arrange  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  in  suggestive  schedules 
rather  than  as  mandatory  programmes,  and  to  permit  each  pupil, 
presumably  under  wise  guidance,  to  select  those  subjects  or  groups  of 
subjects  which  are  adapted  to  his  wants  or  tastes."  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  best  High  Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Sweden. 

England  and  Scotland  are  only  beginning  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  free  High  School  education.  Unhampered  b}'  tradition 
in  this  matter,  and  free  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  they  are  now  establishing  all  their  secondary  schools  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  compulsory  subjects  with  several  optionals,  and 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  modern  culture,  to  science  in 
particular. 

So  long  as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  Ontario  was  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  her  educational  system,  which  soon  crystallized  into  some- 
thing of  its  present  form,  and  which  is  consequently  not  now  as  well 
adapted  to  modern  conditions  as  it  should  be.  With  slight  modifica- 
tions their  system  was  copied  in  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
Hence  the  inelasticity  that  has  caused  some  friction. 

The  discussions  of  last  year  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  be  productive 
of  good  results.  The  liberal  educationist  should  welcome  them  as  an 
antidote  to  the  conservatism  characteristic  of  his  profession.  Indeed, 
most  educational  improvements   have  had  their  origin  from  outside. 


•  Those  intending  to  become  teachers  should  take  every  subject  on  the  courae.  for  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  teach  any  of  them.  They  should  also  be  required  to  make  high  pass  mar)^ 
never  lesw  than  50  per  cent,  on  every  subject.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  them  to 
take  five  or  six  years  In  the  High  School  instead  of  three.  In  many  schools  they  could  be 
utilized  as  asj^istants.  With  such  thorough  scholarship  and  a  two  years  additional  professional 
course  for  all  grade  A  teachers,  our  schools  would  improve  as  never  before. 
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They  have  been  forced  upon  the  colleges  and  teacher  by  the  reasonable 
demands  of  parents  and  theorists  whose  training  does  not  hinder  them 
from  seeing  the  other  side. 

In  these  discussions  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  after 
all  the  teacher 'makes  the  school.  If  all  teachers,  or  even  a  consider- 
able majority  of  them  were  called  to  their  work  by  natural  aptitude 
and  dominant  interest,  if  they  had  a  generous  culture  and  sound  pro- 
fessional training,  the  business  of  the  programme  maker  would  be 
gone  ;  for  then  a  free  hand  might  be  given  to  the  teacher,  and  every 
pupil  would  be  helped  to  cultivate  to  the  best  advantage  the  parti- 
cular talents  bestowed  upon  him  and  thus  make  the  most  of  himself. 

It  is  then  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  school  Principals 
and  Inspectors  to  try  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  of  Com- 
missioners and  Trustees  to  secure  the  best  teachers  possible,  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  provide  the  highest  quality  of  profes- 
sional traininor  through  well  conducted  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
superior  Normal  Schools.  Otherwise  the  enormous  sum  spent  on 
education  will  be  largely  wasted. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  dwelt  at  some  considerable  length  upgn. 
the  direct  benefits  to  the  country  of  a  good  free  high  school  syste  m 
My  reading  through  the  year  has  strengthened  my  convictions  that 
no  investment  pays  the  State  like  that  spent  on  the  High  Schools. 
Every  progressive  community  is  showing  marvellous  progress  in  this 
respect,  and  the  gratifying  fact  is  that  the  demand  is  from  the  working 
classes.  The  Trades'  Union  Congress  in  the  South  of  England,  repre- 
senting over  a  million  working  men,  unaniuiously  passed  a  resolution 
asking  that  High  School  education  should  be  made  absolutely  free  to 
all  children.  Prof.  Hanns  says  that  "  the  most  valuable  and  potenti- 
ally the  most  efficient  instrument  for  diffusing  the  common  aims  and 
common  interests  among  the  leaders  of  the  people  is  the  secondary 
school.  It  is  the  secondary  school  even  more  than  the  college,  chiefly 
because  its  graduates  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  college  gradu- 
tes.  Most  of  our  editors,  politicians,  skilled  mechanics  and  labor 
leaders,  our  leading  busine.ss  men,  and  even  the  great  majority  of  our 
professional  men  and  women,  are  not  college-bred  men,  but  they  have 
usually  had  a  secondary-school  training.  These  persons  are  commonly 
the  leaders  of  the  people." 

Modern  civilization  retjuires  that  every  stratum  of  society,  even 
tlie  lowest,  should  be  tapped  for  talent,  that  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  jewels,  often  found  in  unexpected  places,  should  be  brought 
to  tile  suiface,  polished  and  utilized  for  the  adornment  of  our  beloved 
country. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  retirinir  President  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland  :  "If  to  preserve  national  existence  requires 
defence,  so  that  we  take  righteous  pride  in  our  ironclads  and  redcoats. 
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to  secure  national  advancement  demands  education  the  best  possible 
in  quality,  and  the  greatest  attainable  in  quantity.  This  beautiful  city 
in  which  we  are  proud  to  jjather  annually,  once  looked  for  safety  and 
prosperity  to  the  rough  rude  fortress,  the  ponderous  walls  and  massy 
bar,  grim  rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock.  Now  it  regards  most,  even  in 
these  aspects  of  security  and  well-being,  its  colleges  and  schools.  If 
it  were  required  that  we  should  illustrate  the  close  connection  that 
subsists  between  empire  and  education,  we  might  point  to  the  fact  of 
one  of  our  greatest  generals,  after  conquering  for  us  a  province  of 
imperial  extent,  arranging  as  the  first  step  in  its  subdual  to  civiliza- 
tion and  culture,  for  the  founding  not  of  fortress  or  palace^  but  of  a 
college  in  the  natural  centre  of  its  quondam  savagery/' 

Academy  Laboratory. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Academy  in  working  order.  The  pupils  are  supplied  with  separate 
tables  on  which  they  individually'  perform  the  various  experiments  in 
which  they  are  interested.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  from  the 
mere  book  work  that  formerly  prevailed.  Twenty-four  pupils  are 
able  to  work  simultaneously  under  Mr.  Morton's  directions.  All  the 
pupjls  of  Grade  C  have  thus  been  enabled  to  spend  two  hours  a  week 
for  most  of  the  year  at  practical  work. 

Academy  Library. 

The  Academy  Library  now  contains  1,030  volumes.  New  books 
to  the  value  of  S62  were  added  last  term.  New  catalogues  were 
printed  at  a  cost  of  9>2t.  Of  this  total  of  $^4  expended,  $69  were 
contributed  by  the  pupils  themselves  from  the  sale  of  the  Academy 
Annual — the  school  paper,  and  $15  came  in  through  the  channel  of 
private  donations.  During  the  time  the  Lihrary  was  open  last  term, 
135  books  on  an  average  were  taken  out  each  week  by  the  341  pupils 
enrolled. 

Cookery  School. 

This  department  has  become  the  most  popular  in  the  city.  Since 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  have  come  to  understand  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  instruction  given  the  demand  for  admission  to  the  classes 
is  so  great  as  to  be  sometimes  embarrassing.  Even  the  mothers  and 
sisters  of  the  pupils  are  in  some  instances  desiious  of  attending. 
Much  of  the  popularity  of  the  class  is  no  doubt  owing  to  Miss  Bell's 
personal  qualities.  For  the  information  of  those  who  may  read  this 
report  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  programme  of  the  fufll  course  of 
lessons  taken  by  about  300  girls  from  the  senior  grades  of  the  schools. 
The  course  is  completed  in  about  22  lessons. 

Subjects  of  demonstrations. 

1.  Soups  and  Fish. — Management  of  Cooking  Stove  or  Range. 
Use  and  Care  of  Cooking  Utensils — Milk  Soups — Vege- 
table Soups — Stock  Nature  of  Flesh,  of  Fish — Value  of 
Soups  and  Fish  as  Food. 
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2.  Meats  and  Puddings. — Chemical  constituents  of  Meat — of 

Cereals — Etfects  of  heat  on  both  these  food  materials — 
Value  as  Food — Ditterent  methods  of  cooking  both. 

3.  Left-Overs   and    Pastry, — Economy    in    the    use  of   Food 

materials — Best  methods  of  Re-cookinor  what  is  left 
over — Making  of  wholesome  Pastry. 

4.  Bread  and  Cake  Baking, — Nature  and   Action  of  Yeast — 

Other  means  of  Raising  Bread — Kneading — ^Value  as 
Food. 

5.  Sick-room  Cookery. — Importance  of  Diet  in  Sickness — Diet 

as  a  Cure — Special  rules  for  cooking  and  serving  invalid 
Diet— Beef  Tea— Gruels— Eggs  —Fish—  Meat — Bread 
for  Invalids. 

There  are  some  other  subjects  on  which  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  but  time  forbids.  The  importance  of  the  following 
subjects  d«mands  that  they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of : — 

Manual  Training. 

Retiring  allowance  for  aged  Teachers. 

School  Libraries. 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing. 

I  hope  to  see  in  the  near  future  some  arrangement  made  by  which 
books  suitable  for  the  several  grades  of  the  public  schools  can  be 
made  as  accessible  to  the  children  as  the  books  of  the  Public  Library 
are  now  to  their  parents.  Perhaps  the  one  institution  can  be  utilized 
for  both ;  and  here  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  our  chairman  has  by 
his  work  in  that  Library,  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  teachers  as  well 
as  upon  the  general  citizens  of  Halifax,  for  which  they  can  never 
sufficiently  reward  him. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKAY, 

Supervisor  of  Schools. 
Halifax,  26th  Oct.,  1899. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


SPECIAL   PROVINCIAL   INSTITUTIONS. 


(I.) 

HALIFAX  INSTITDTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DDMB,  1899. 


Sir  :— 

The  attendance  for  the  school  year  has  been  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  seventy-one  boys  and  forty-four  girls  ;  of  whom  nine£y-ei^ht 
belong  to  Nova  Scotia,  ten  to  Newfoundland,  six  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and   one  to  Bermuda. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail  the  whole  attendance : 

Boys. 
Pupils  of  previous  years  still  attending. ...     52 

Admitted   during  the   year 10 

L6ft  school  during  the  year , 8 

Absentees  expected  to  return 1 


Girls. 

TotaL 

29 

81 

9 

19 

6 

14 

0 

1 

Total  attendance   71         44       115 

Counties  represented  : 


Annapolis   County 3 

Antigonish        n       3 

Cumberland     n       8 

Cape  Breton     .i 8 

Colchester        7 

Digby  M 4 

Guysboro  n       2 

Halifax  n       4 

Halifax  City 9 


Hants    County 7 

Inverness    n       8 

Kings          1 4 

Lunenburg    County 10 

Pictou                 It       4 

Richmond           n       4 

Shelburne           n       6 

Victoria              n       1 

Yarmouth           n       6 


The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  Ccises  of  tonsilitis  and  German  measles,  nothing  of  an  infectious 
nature  has  appeared  during  the  year.  Dr.  G.  M.  Qampbell,  as  in 
previous  years,  has  visited  the  institution  almost  daily,  and  the  good 
health  that  has  prevailed  has  been  due  in  no  small  meivsure  to  his 
prompt  attention  and  skilful  treatment.  As  consulting  physicians 
Dr.  D.  A.  Campbell  and  Dr.  M.  Chisholm  have  cheerfully  and  gratuit- 
ously rendered  valuable  services.  Dr.  Pearman  and  Dr.  Cogswell  also 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Institution. 

9 
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Miss  O'Brien,  the  matron,  has,  as  in  past  years,  discharged  her 
duties  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  She  has  constantly  before  her 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  household,  and  spares  no  pains  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  happiness  and  comfort  of  all.  She  has  been  ably 
supported  by  her  assistant,  Miss  Bessie  Bond. 

In  the  industrial  department  fairly  good  progress  has  been  made 
considering  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
Shoe-making,  tailoring,  and  printing  are  taught  as  heretofore  to  the 
boys,  while  the  girls  continue  to  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  knit- 
ting, darning,  fancy  work,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  general  house- 
keeping. I  would  urge  on  the  Directors,  however,  the  desirability  of 
erecting  proper  workshops  where  the  boys  might  be  taught  trades  by 
competent  workmen. 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  pupils  it  was  found  necessary 
to  add  to  the  teaching  staif,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  McDougall,  a  teacher  of 
considerable  experience  in  the  public  schools,  was  appointed  last 
month.  Possessing  a  good  education,  enthusiasm,  and  teaching  ability, 
Mr.  Mc'Dougall  gives  promise  of  being  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff. 

Miss  Bateman,  who  taught  the  first  oral  class  last  session,  has  now 
charge  of  the  primary  class.  A  less  experienced  teacher  may  do  fairly 
good  work  in  a  more  advanced  class,  but  the  beginners  re(|uire  especi- 
ally the  services  of  an  experienced,  sympathetic  and  skilful  teacher. 
Habits  are  formed  at  this  early  stage  which  will  help  or  mar  the  pupil 
all  through  the  school  course.  The  excellent  work  that  Miss  Bateman 
is  doing  in  the  primary  division  justifies  the  change  which  I  made 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  doing  good  work  in  the  manual  department  with 
a  class  of  pupils  who  are  at  a  disadvantage,  either  from  having  been 
admitted  at  a  comparatively  advanced  age,  or  from  possessing  less 
than  average  ability.  The  teacher  who  is  successful  with  such  a  class 
requires  his  full  meed  of  credit.  The  other  teachers — Miss  Mosher, 
Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Macdonald,  Miss  Mahony,  and  Miss  Grant — are 
doing  their  utmost  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of 
their  pupils. 

Not  only  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  the  pupils  attended 
to,  but  the  physical  side  of  their  education  is  well  looked  after.  The 
physical  drill  instructor.  Sergeant- Major  Long,  says  that  the  pupils  of 
this  school  are  superior  both  in  physique  and  the  execution  of  their 
exercises  to  any  classes  he  has  ever  taught.  Football,  baseball,  and 
hockey  form  part  of  the  boys'  amusements,  in  which  games  they  are 
able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  boys  of  other  schools  in  the  city. 
Friendly  contests  in  these  games  have  a  beneficial  effect  for  the  deaf, 
bringing  tliem  in  touch  with  hearing  boys  of  their  own  age,  making 
them  more  manly,  instilling  more  confidence,  and  teaching  them  that 
though  deprived  of  hearing  they  are  not  so  far  handicapped  as  to 
prevent  them  from  successfully  competing  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Workers  among  the  deaf  are  only  beginning  to  realize  tow  much 
may  be  done  for  the  deaf  child  in  the  years  before  his  regular  admis- 
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sion  to  school.  Already  schools,  or  rather  homes,  have  been  established 
in  the  United  States  for  very  young  deaf  children  and  little  ones 
three,  four  and  five  years  of  age  are  being  taught  with  most  encourag- 
ing results.  The  hearing  children  of  Nova  Scotia,  under  instruction 
in  their  vernacular  from  earliest  infancy,  may  avail  themselves  of 
free  education  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
may  remain  under  such  instruction  is  practically  unlimited  ;  but  the 
deaf  child  must  remain  in  darkness  and  ignorance  until  he  is  eight 
years  of  age  before  he  can  legally  be  admitted  to  a  school  such  as 
this.  The  speech  of  many  children  losing  their  hearing  at  four  or 
five  years  of  age  may  be  easily  retained  if  they  are  brought  under 
instruction  soon  afterwards,  but  if  such  children  are  allowed  to  remain 
without  expert  training  till  the  age  of  eight,  they  will  be  as  speechless 
then  as  those  who  have  been  born  deaf.  I  would  earnestly  urge  upon 
the  Directors  the  desirability  of  seeking  to  have  the  law  in  connection 
with  this  school  so  changed  that  deaf  children  may  be  admitted  at 
six  years  of  age,  and  may  remain  under  instruction  for  a  term  of  ten 
years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  June  five  of  the  teachers  and  myself 
attended  a  Convention  held  at  the  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  connection  with  the  Association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf.  The  meeting  lasted  for  a  week,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Excellent  papers  were  read  by  eminent  workers  among  the 
deaf  as  well  as  by  persons  in  other  fields  of  education.  The  Clarke 
School  for  the  deaf  was  practically  in  se.ssion,  and  visitors  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  class- work  from  the  primary  grade  to  the 
most  advanced,  under  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  meetings  are 
most  profitable,  and  I  would  suggest,  that  encouragement  be  given  the 
teachers  in  this  school  to  attend  such  conferences  whenever  possible, 
by  making  a  small  grant  towards  defraying  their  travelling  expenses. 
The  money  will  be  well  invested  as  the  Institution  will  more  than 
reap  the  benefit. 

In  the  first  week  of  August  last  I  attended  a  conference  of  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  of  the  British  Isles,  held  at  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Derby.  As  at  the  conference  at  Northampton,  valuable 
papers  covering  the  whole  field  of  deaf  mute  instruction  were  read 
and  discussed,  and  the  hospitality  and  kindness  with  which  the 
delegates  were  treated  could  not  be  surpassed.  On  both  sides  of  the 
water  each  year  sees  greater  interest  manifested  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  more  being  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  FEARON, 

Principal. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education* 
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(II.) 

HALIFAX  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1899. 

(INCORPORATED  1867.) 


TWENTY-NINTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE  BOARD  OF 
MANAGERS   OF  THE    SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  to  the  Guvernments  and  Legislatures 
interested,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  Blind,  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
report  of  the  School ;  and  in  so  doing  they  desire  to  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  many  blessings  which,  under  a  kind  Providence,  the 
School  has  enjoyed,  and  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  wide-spread 
interest  which  is  now  being  evinced  in  the  education  and  training  of 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

ATTENDANCE. 

There  are  at  present  112  pupils  in  attendance  as  compared  with 
106  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  School  Dec.  1st,  1898.  It  is  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  your  Board  that  we  have  been  able  to  receive  and 
to  afford  educational  advantages  to  all  of  those  who  have  applied  for 
admission  ;  and  that  the  liberality  of  our  many  friends  has  enabled 
us  to  maintain  without  interruption  the  policy  of  the  open  door. 

superintendent's    report. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  Call  special  attention  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's report,  which  fully  outlines  the  general  work  of  the  School 
and  emphasizes  its  results.  The  scholarships,  which  the  Superintend- 
ent desires  to  see  established,  would  certainly  be  advantageous  to  our 
pupils  generall3%  and  would  enable  many  a  bright  and  deserving 
blind  student  to  supplement  his  education  in  this  School  by  a  course 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  literature  and  music. 

The  proposal  that  a  cottage  hospital  should  be  erected  upon  our 
grounds  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration,  and  if  the  means  for 
its  erection  can  be  secured  the  proposed  building  should  be  con- 
structed at  an  early  date. 

teaching  staff. 

Our  teachinoj  staff  consists  of  eight  resident  and  ten  non-resident 
teachers.  Twelve  of  these  teachers  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work 
of  their  respective  departments,  while  the  remaining  six  teachers  give 
instruction  from  four  to  twelve  hours  weekly.  The  work  of  this 
corps  of  experienced  and  zealous  instructors  speaks  for  itself,  and 
your  board  has  great  pleasure  in  expressing  its  appreciation  of  the 
earnestness  and  devotion  to  their  work  displayed  by  the  members  of 
the  teach inix  staff. 
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GRADUATES. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  reports  from  our  recent  gr9.duates 
as  well  as  from  those  who  left  the  School  many  years  since,  continue 
to  be  most  satisfactory.  As  the  number  increases,  especially  from 
the  industrial  departments,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall 
deem  it  wise  to  appoint  a  travelling  accent  who  may  (rom  time  to 
time  visit  the  localities  in  which  such  srraduates  reside,  arrange  about 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  the  sales  of  work,  and  otherwise  further 
their  interests. 

DOMESTIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Our  household,  including  officers,  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  the  domestic  staff,  and  pupils,  numbers  137  persons.  As  it  may 
be  imagined  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  see  to  it  that  each  member  of 
this  large  family  is  comfortably  fed  and  lodged.  The  duties  of  our 
matron,  assistant  matron  and  housekeeper,  require  their  constant  and 
undivided  attention,  and  while  strict  economy  is  observed  they  spare 
no  pains  to  promote  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  residing  in 
the  Institution. 

NOVA     SCOTIA. 

Twenty-eight  girls  and  thirty-seven  boys  from  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  now  attending  the  School.  This  is  an  increase  of 
two  over  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  Dec.  1st,  1898.  The 
census  returns  show  that  the  majority  of  the  youthful  blind  in  the 
Province  are  females,  and  hence  the  number  of  girls  in  attendance  may 
be  expected  to  show  a  small  increase,  while  the  number  of  males, 
which  has  stood  at  the  same  figure  for  the  past  three  years,  will 
vary  but  slightly.  The  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  which 
provides  for  the  free  education  of  the  blind  of  this  Province,  is  a 
credit  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  its  outcome  is  a  blessing  to  many  of  her 
sons  and  daughters. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

There  are  now  34  pupils  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
attending  the  School,  eleven  of  these  are  girls  and  twenty-three 
boys.  New  Brunswick  has  recognized  the  right  of  those  who  are 
blind  to  a  free  education,  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  has  made 
statutory  provision,  for  the  admission  to  this  School,  of  all  New 
Brunswick  boys  and  girls,  who  by  reason  of  total  blindness  or 
insufficient  sight  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  ordinary  public 
schools.  That  this  blessing  is  appreciated  by  the  blind  youth  of  New 
Brunswick  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  admitted  to  the 
Institution. 

PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

Five  pupils,  one  girl  and  four  boys,  from  the  Province  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  are  now  in  attendance.  The  number  should  be  larger, 
and  no  doubt  would  be  were  the  Government  and  Legislature  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  to  give  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  Were  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  make  no  provision  for  the  free  education  of  those 
with  sight  we  should  not  be  able  to  question   her  policy  with  respect 
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to  those  who  are  blind,  but  whereas  in  educational  matters  she 
proudly  holds  the  position  of  the  banner  province  of  Canada,  it  is 
somewhat  paradoxical  that  she  occupies  such  an  unenviable  position 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  her  boys  and  girls  who  are  deprived 
of  sight.  We  most  respectfully  recommend  this  matter  to  the  earnest 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  public  spirited  men  and  women 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

There  are  at  present  attending  the  school  eight  pupils  from  the 
colony  of  Newfoun<lland.  Two  of  these  are  girls  and  six  are  boys. 
The  Government  and  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  make  provision  for 
the  education  and  training  in  this  School  of  eight  pupils,  and  the 
authorities  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  increase  the  jjrant  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Newfoundland  pupils. 
We  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  make 
statutory  provision  for  the  education  of  all  its  blind  children,  but  if 
this  cannot  be  at  once  accomplished  we  would  most  earnestly  request 
the  Government  to  place  in  the  estimates  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
charges  for  the  education  in  this  school  of  at  least  ten  pupils. 

ALTERATIONS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  some  very  necessary  alterations  in  our 
gymnasium  aud  \frorkshop  have  been  carried  out,  and  our  outbuildings 
have  been  put  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair.  We  have  altio  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  laying  out  and  improving  of  our  play 
grounds  which  year  by  year  are  becoming  more  attractive. 

treasurer's    statement. 

The  treasurer's  statement  herewith  submitted  shows  the  receipts 
on  current  account  to  have  been  $17,698.25,  and  the  expenses 
$17,684.02,  leaving  a  small  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  School. 

DOCTOR     DODGE. 

By  the  death  of  Doctor  Stephen  Dodge,  which  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  Institution  lost  an  old  and  valued  friend;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  was  held  on  March  2nd,  the 
following  resolution  of  appreciation  and  synipathv  were  unanimously 
adopted  :  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Board  place  on  the 
records  of  the  Institution  a  resolution  expressive  of  their  profound 
regret  at  the  loss  the  School  for  the  Blind  has  sustained  through  the 
death  of  Doctor  Dodge,  who,  since  the  inception  of  the  work  of 
educating  the  blind  in  these  provinces  has  freely  and  without  remu- 
neration given  his  services  to  the  pupils  and  tilled  the  office  of 
Opthalmic  surgeon  to  the  School. 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  desire  to  express  their 
sincere  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Dodge  and  the  members  of  her  family  in 
the  loss  they  have  been  called  upon  to  sustain. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  donations  elsewhere  acknowledged,  your  Board 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  bequests  : 
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Mrs.  Charles  Murdoch,  $450.00  ;  estate  of  the  late  Albert  Puorsley, 
Amherst,  $200.00  ;  and  from  the  late  Miss  Harriet  Allison,  Halifax, 
$50.00. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  due  Doctors  Lindsay, 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Cogswell.  These  gentlenaen  are  alwaj's  ready  to 
give  the  pupils  their  professional  services  and  gladly  serve  the  School 
free  of  charge.  The  Board  of  Managers  also  desire  to  express  its 
•thanks  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Clarke,  lessee  of  the  Halifax  Academy,  and  to  the 
Halifax  Symphony  Orchestra,  for  kindly  admitting  the  pupils  to 
lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  under  their  respective  management.  These  are 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  our  boys  and  girls;  and  are  especially 
helpful  to  them  as  students  of  music. 

The  railways  and  other  transportation  companies  have  our  thanks 
for  the  special  rates  granted,  and  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  care 
shown  to  the  pupils  while  travelling  to  and  from  their  homes. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  recent  visit 
of  their '  invaluable  Superintendent  and  his  esteemed  wife  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  most  interesting  and  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
results  of  the  training  given  in  this  Institution  compare  favorably 
with  the  results  of  the  training  given  in  older  and  better  endowed 
schools,  and  that  in  teaching  staff  and  equipment  the  School  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  is  fully  abreast 
of  the  times. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  SILVER,  President. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S     REPORT. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen  : 

The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  shows  that  128  blind 
persons  have  been  under  instruction  duringf  the  past  year,  80  of  whom 
were  males  and  *48  females.  Of  these  16  have  since  graduated  or 
remained  at  home,  making  the  total  number  registered  Dec.  1st,  1899, 
112,  of  whom  70  are  males  and  42  females.  Of  these  05  are  from 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  34  from  New  Brunswick,  5  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  8  from  Newfoundland. 

TABLE   OF    ATTENDANCE. 

Boys. 

Registered  Dec.  1st.,  1898 64 

Entered  during  the  year 11 

Graduated  or  remained  at   home 10 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1899 65 


Oirls. 

Adults. 

Tola). 

39 

3 

106 

9 

2 

22 

fi 

0 

16 

42 

5 

112 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Although  the  School  year  just  closed  has  been  devoid  of  any 
specially  marked  features,  it  has  nevertheless  been  a  year  of  steady 
and  very  satisfactory  development. 

The  work  of  each  department  of  the  School  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  the  general  standard  has  been  advanced.  Profiting  from 
the  knowledge  gained  from  long  experience  we  have  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  educational  ruts  into  which  the  work  of  a  school  so. 
naturally  drops.  Our  teachers  are  themselves  students,  and  they 
fully  realize  that  upon  their  efforts,  energy  and  enthusiasm  depends 
in  no  small  measure  the  after-success  of  the  pupils.  We  have 
entrusted  to  our  tuition  and  care  upwards  of  one  hundred  young 
people.*  Each  of  these  boys  and  girls  has  his  or  her  own  mental  and 
physical  characteristics,  and  eAch  requires  and  should  receive  such  a 
training  as  will  best  equip  him  or  her  tor  the  battle  of  life. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  pupils  when 
they  leave  the  school,  and  while  we  do  not  pretend  that  every  pupil 
will  ultimately  become  self-supporting,  we  can  with  pardonable  satis- 
faction point  to  the  record  of  our  graduates  and  claim  that  the 
school  has  been  and 'is  doing  for  the  blind  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  as  good  work  as  our  opportunities  and  the  means  at 
our  command  make  possible. 

A    GRATEFUL    ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The  equipment  of  our  school  department  has  recently  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  Physiological,  Botanical, 
Geographical  and  Natural  History  models.  These  models,  which 
were  presented  to  the  school  by  Messrs.  B.  F.  Pearson  and  W.  B. 
Ross,  Q.  C,  are  dissectible,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
our  pupils.  The  kind  thought  of  these  gentlemen  in  thus  remember- 
ing the  School,  and  in  placing  within  reach  of  the  pupils  such  valu- 
able appliances,  has  been  most  thoroughly  appreciated  by  our  teaching 
staff  as  well  as  by  the  pupils  themselves.  With  the  apparatus  now 
at  our  command  more  efficient  work  can  be  carried  out  and  better 
results  secured.  I  trust  that  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Ross 
may  stimulate  other  friends  of  the  school  to  follow  their  example, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  still  further  increase  our  outfit  of  tangible 
appliances. 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  dependent  upon  the  press  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  of  London  for  such  school 
text  books  as  we  required.  These  books,  although  excellent  in  their 
way,  were  limited  in  their  number,  and  not  altogether  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  a  Canadian  School  for  the  Blind.  This  lack  of  suit- 
able text  books  in  raised  print,  has  hitherto  been  overcome  by  the 
pupils  writing  from  dictation  such  matter  as  their  teachers  desired 
them  to  .sturly.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  writing  out  by 
hand  of  these  text  hooks  has  been  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  and 
has  absorl)ed  a  larger  measure  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  than  was  at 
all  desirable. 
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Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  so  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  Canada  as  the  successful  organizer  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  and  subsequently  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, havinfif  had  his  attention  called  to  our  need  for  an  up-to-date 
method  of  producing  suitable  literature  for  our  pupils,  kindly  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  School  an  interpointing  Braille  stereo- 
typer  and  point  print  press.  These  machines,  which  are  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Siefried  of  Chicago,  are  of  the  very 
latest  and  most  improved  pattern.  With  these  machines  we  can 
stereotype  upon  thin  brass  or  zinc  plates  the  matter  which  we  wish 
to  reproduce,  and  from  these  plates  we  can  strike  oft  fifty,  one  hun- 
dred, or  if  need  be  one  thousand  copies  in  raised  print.  The  process 
is  expeditious,  and  the  cost  of  books  thus  printed  is  comparatively 
small.  The  value  of  this  printing  outfit  to  the  work  of  our  School 
department  will  readily  be  appreciated  by  those  who  realize  the  time 
and  labor  saved  our  teachers  and  pupils.  Mr.  Whitney's  opportune 
and  handsome  gift  will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  those  directly 
interested  but  by  the  friends  of  the  blind  throughout  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 

SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  of  our  School  department  are  graded  in  six  divisions, 
the  attendance  of  each  division  averaging  eighteen.  Our  course 
includes  the  study  of  the  English  and  French  languages,  mathematics, 
physical  and  commercial  geography,  and  all  such  general  branches  of 
education  as  tend  to  develop  the  mental  faculties  and  strengthen  the 
characters  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

TEACHING    STAFF. 

The  classes  are  in  charge  of  five  skilled  and  experienced  teachers, 
all  of  whom  are  earnest  and  devoted  instructors.  Several  assistant 
teachers  aid  them  in  their  work.  The  School  has  indeed  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  personnel  of  this  staff;  We  have  in  previous 
reports  referred  to  the  zeal  and  attainments  of  Miss  C.  R.  Frame,  the 
success  of  Miss  B.  Cumming,  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Hussey,  the 
energy  and  tact  of  the  language  teacher.  Prof.  Lanos,  and  the  excellent 
training  given  in  our  Kindergarten  department  by  Miss  Josie  Howe. 
These  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  their  assistants,  are  performing  a 
grand  educational  work,  and  their  ability  and  earnestness  merit  the 
highest  commendation. 

MUSICAL     DEPARTMENT. 

Music  is  taught  in  the  School  not  only  for  its  ethical  and  educa- 
tive value  as  a  study,  but  also  on  account  of  the  practical  use  to 
which  the  pupils  can  apply  their  instruction  in  this  art.  Our  pupils 
receive  a  broad  and  comprehensive  musical  training,  and  when 
possessed  of  fair  average  ability  they  never  fail  to  make  good  music- 
ians. Music  is  a  many  sided  art,  and  no  school  which  aspires  to  give 
its  pupils  a  thorough  musical  training  can  rest  content  with  simply 
affording  that  technical  instruction  which  insures  the  successful 
playing  of  one  or  more  instruments.  Music  has  its  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  as  well  as  its  technical  side,  and  realizing  this,  our  pupils 
are  given  every    opportunity   of  studying  the   history  of  music,  the 
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biographies  of  great  composers,  harmonic  notation,  and  the  theory  of 
music.  They  also  as  frequently  as  possible  attend  the  concerts  of  our 
best  musical  organizations  and  of  the  musicians  visiting  the  city.  In 
this  way  their  intellectual  grasp  and  jesthetic  tastes  are  developed 
and  strengthened. 

STAFF   OF  THE   MUSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Chisholm,  who  for  the  past  thirteen  years  has  been  the 
director  of  our  musical  department,  is  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  directs  his  department  with  ability  and  success.  He  has  as  his 
assistants  several  vocal  and  instrumental  specialist's  of  tried  skill,  and 
the  instrumental  equipment  of  the  department  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  many  conservatories  of  music. 

GRADUATES. 

From  the  pupils  who  graduated  from  the  School  in  June  last 
very  encouraging  reports  have  been  received.  While  they  have  not 
all  found  the  road  to  success  smooth  and  free  from  obstacles,  they 
have  met  with  a  fair  share  of  encouracjement  and  feel  assured  of 
their  ability  to  maintain  themselves.  One  of  our  recent  graduates, 
R.  W.  Giffin,  who  has  settled  in  Amherst,  N.  S.,  as  a  teacher  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  has  recently  secured  a  very  large  and 
promising  class  of  pupils.  W.  H.  Sterns,  also  a  recent  graduate,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Liverpool  as  a  life  insurance  agent,  and  has  met 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  A  third  graduate,  Michael  Parnell, 
has  established  himself  as  a  piano-forte  tuner  in  St.  John\s,  Newfound- 
land, and  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  employment  which  he  has  so 
far  secured.  Of  the  other  graduates  some  are  teaching  music,  while 
others  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

A   DESIRED    SCHOLARSHIP. 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  School  there  have  been  four  young 
men  who  have  been  fortunate  enougrh  to  secure  the  means  to  continue 
their  literary  or  musical  studies.  Mr.  E.  P.  Fletcher  took  the  Arts 
course  at  Acadia  College  and  obtained  his  B.  A.  degree.  Messrs. 
A.  M.  Chisholm,  F.  R.  McLean,  aud  H.  B.  Campbell  went  to  Germany, 
and  there  completed  their  musical  training  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  Many  other  pupils  have  possessed  marked  literary  or 
musical  ability,  but  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  improving  these 
gifts  to  their  fullest  extent.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  realizing  that 
the  spirit  of  emulation  aroused  by  healthy  competition  is  advan- 
tageous to  any  school  or  college?,  1  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  blind  to  this  matter,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  some 
one  or  more  persons  may  help  us  to  further  this  educational  work. 
The  establiKhment  of  a  scholarship  of  sufficient  value  to  enable  a 
pupil  to  take  a  course  in  a  first  class  conservatory  of  music,  or  to  pay 
his  expenses  through  college,  would  stimulate  the  ambition  of  every 
pupil  in  tlie  School,  would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  own 
work,  and  would  he  of  inestimable  advantage  to  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  win  such  a  scholarship.  1  sincerely  trust  that  this 
idea  may  recommend  itself  to  some  one  or  mor^  of  our  many 
benefactors. 
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TUNING    DEPARTMENT. 


Our  tuning  department  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  limits 
during  the  past  year  owing  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to 
make  themselves  proficient  piano-forte  tuners.  Mr.  D.  M.  Reid,  the 
instructor  in  this  department,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  further  the 
aspirations  of  the  pupils,  and  to  give  them  that  practical  training 
which  the  business  of  piano-forte  tuning  requires.  Mr.  Reid  is  to  his 
pupils  a  living  example  of  the  success  which  can  be  secured  by  a 
skillful  tuner  and  a  determined  man,   even  when  handicapped  by  the 


loss  of  sifjht. 


MANUAL     TRAINING. 


The  manual  training  of  our  pupils  in  the  Sloyd  shop  and  in  the 
larger  workshop  has  received  careful  attention,  and  has  been  systematic- 
ally carried  on.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  we  endeavor  to  keep  in  view 
in  this  training  a  practical  end  and  hence  the  trades  taught  are  those 
best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  workers.  Instruction  in  light 
handicrafts  such  as  basket  and  brush  making,  and  cane  seating  of 
chairs,  is  given,  and  many  of  the  pupils,  after  leaving  the  School,  turn 
to  good  advantage  the  knowledge  gained  in  this  department.  Mr. 
D.  A.  Baird,  our  trade  instructor,  continues  to  discharge  his  duties 
satisfactorily. 

girls'     work     DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  girls'  work  department  no  specially  new  features  have 
been  added,  but  the  course  of  work  laid  down  for  each  pupil  has  been 
closely  followed  out  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  received  a  training 
which  will  be  of  life  long  service  to  them.  Instruction  in  the  straw 
and  reed  work  has  been  continued,  and  a  few  of  the  pupils  can  now 
make  up  very  pretty  and  useful  articles,  such  as  blotters,  photograph 
frames,  wall  pockets,  table  mats  and  fancy  baskets.  Miss  Allison, 
the  girls'  teacher,  has  given  to  this  work  her  careful  and  undivided 
attention. 

general    health. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  German  measles,  the  health 
of  the  staff' and  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  excellent.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  need  that  may  at  any  time  arise  for  hospital  accommodation.  Our 
buildinffs,  though  commodious,  are  already  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
one  of  the  two  rooms  set  aside  for  hospital  purposes  has  had  to  be 
utilized  as  a  dormitory.  I  would  strongly  recommend,  if  the  means 
can  be  secured,  that  a  cottage  hospital  should  be  erected  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  our  grouuds.  We  would  not  require  a  very  large 
or  very  costly  building,  but  simply  a  small  brick  or  wooden  structure 
to  which  pupils  could  be  removed  when  sick  and  receive  that  special 
attention  which  all  sick  persons  require.  The  jar  and  noise  of  a  large 
school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  sound  of  pianos,  organs,  and 
other  musical  instruments,  are  not  conducive  to  speedy  recovery,  and 
in  this  respect  the  cottage  hospital  would  afford  to  the  sick  teacher  or 
pupil  a  welcome  haven  of  rest  and  quiet.  I  might  add  to  the  fore- 
going many  other   reasons  why  this  recommendation  should  receive 
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consideration,  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  or  intimated  to  show 
that  a  cottage  hospital  or  some  special  hospital  accomodation  is 
required. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  our  outbuildings  have 
given  us  a  commodious,  airy,  and  well  lighted  gymnasium.  The 
physical  training  of  the  pupils  is  so  essential  to  their  health,  so 
necessary  to  their  development,  and  has  so  much  to  do  with  their 
success  in  life,  that  its  importance  should  never  be  overlooked  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  School 
has  arrived  at  that  stage  when  it  can  give  to  its  pupils  proper  facilities 
for  that  daily  exercise  which  they  appreciate,  and  from  which  they 
derive  so  much  benefit. 

SOUTHERN    TRIP. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fraser,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  in 
April  last  eleven  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  We  were  cordially  received  by 
the  Superintendents  and  teachers  of  these  establishments,  and  in 
several  instances  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  schools.  The  object 
of  our  visit  was  to  investigate  the  teaching  methods  and  ascertain 
the  practical  results  of  the  education  given  in  some  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive American  Schools  for  the  Blind.  We  learned  something  in 
each  school  that  will  be  advantageous  to  this  Institution,  but  while 
frankly  and  thankfully  admitting  this,  we  had  no  reason  to  feel 
that  the  educational  advantages  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  blind 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  were  in  any  way  of  a 
secondary  character.  We  found  larger  schools,  handsomer  buildings, 
and  more  perfect  equipment,  but  nowhere  did  we  find  the  outcome  of 
the  training  given  more  satisfactory  than  our  own,  and  nowhere  did 
we  find  an  environment  more  conducive  to  the  success  of  educated 
blind  persons  than  that  which  exists  in  this  section  of  the  continent. 
I  desire  to  express,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fraser  and  myvself,  my  thanks  to 
the  several  Superintendents  who  entertained  us,  and  to  the  many 
officers  and  teachers  who   so  kindly    and  cordially  assisted  us  in  our 


investigations. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  hearty  and  intelligent  support  which  I  have  uniformly  received, 
from  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  School  has  grown 
from  a  small  institution  to  a  large  and  flourishing  establishment;  and 
while  I  realize  that  the  success  of  its  internal  management,  and  of  the 
education  imparted,  may  largely  depend  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
officers  and  teaching  staff*,  1  gratefully  recognize  the  voluntary  and 
unremunerated  labors  which  have  been  performed  by  the  members 
of  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  school. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  FRASER,  SuperinUncUnt 
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(III.) 

VICTORIA   SCHOOL  OP  ART  AND  DESIGN,  HALIFAX. 

(Incorporated   1888.) 
DIRECTORS: 

Ex'offlcio  —  The  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 
Mrs.  J.   Morrow,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fuller, 

MRa  Davys,  Miss  E.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Roy.  Mr.  J.  Dempster, 

Dr.  J.  G.   MacGregor,  Mr,   A.  McKay, 

Mr.  F.  H.   Oxley,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

Mr.  D.   Keith,  Mr.  Geo.   Harvey, 

Mr.  M.  Dwyer,  Hon.  Senator  Power. 

Auditors. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  D.   Keith, 

President Mayor  Hamilton. 

Vice-President : Hon.   Senator  Power. 

Treasurer Mr.   F.   H.   Oxley. 

Secretary   Mr.  A.   McKay. 

TEACHING    STAFF,   i8g8-gg. 

Principal.  * 

Prof.  H.   M.   Rosenberg. 

Assistant   Teachers, 

Mechanical  Drawing .....J.   T.  Larrin,   Engineer. 

Architectural  Drawing H.   E.   Gates,    Architect 

Saturday   Class. 
Miss  M.   Graham. 


REPORT   OF    THE    SECRETARY,    FOR    i8g8-gg. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  attend- 
ance of  students  at  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  for  the 
school  year  ended  June  10th,  1899. 

Life  Class,  Forenoon 9 

M         II       Evening    7 

Cast      II       Forenoon 9 

II         II       Afternoon     .5 

M         II       Evening *..... 17 
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Children's      Class    8 

Water  Color      i         1 

Pen  and  Ink      n       * 1 

China  Painting  i»       5 

Architectural     i 16 

Mechanical         n 30 

Total  for  1899 108 

1898 96 

Increase 12 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
attendance  of  12.  The  increase  in  interest  and  appreciation  of  real 
art  has  been  still  more  marked.  Mr.  Rosenberg,  the  new  Principal, 
himself  an  excellent  artist,  has  awakened  in  the  students  a  higher 
enthusiasm  for  art  than  has  existed  in  the  school  since  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Larkin,  who  for  several  years  taught  the  Architectural  class 
most  acceptably,  was  compelled,  owing  to  an  increase  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  to  retire.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Herbert  E.  Gates,  architect. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.    McKAY,    Secretary. 
A.  H.  McKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


TREASUREI^S    REPORT. 

The  Treasurer  in  account  with   Victoria  School  of 

Art  and  Design. 

Endowment   Fund : — 

Amount  from  account.  July,  1898 $7727  40 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Payzant,  subscription   50  00 

$  7777  40 

Building  Fund : — 

Amount  from  last  account 8000  00 

Current  Account  Receipts: — 

iSchool  fees  paid $  550  42 

Government  grant 800  00 

City  grant 500  00 

Interest  received    , 260  04 

I,  I 2110  46 

$17,887  86 
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Disbursements  : 


Salaries  paid 81504  82 

Rent    206  20 

Fuel  and  light 41  62 

Advertising  and  printing 61  35 

Insurance 11  55 

Models,  supplies,  and  sundry  bills 83  40 

Janitor    70  00 

Exhibition  expenses » 12  50 

Prizes 5iO  00 

$2017  50 

Balance  from  previous  account \  ,   2543  39 

Halifax  City  consols 4950  00 

Deposit  receipts 8100  00 

Cash  on  hand     276  97 

817.887  86 


FRED.  H.   OXLEY, 
Halifax,  July  31st,  1899,  Bon.  Treasurer. 


(IV.) 

HALIFAX    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 


Edward  Farrell,  M.  D President. 

A.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  M.  D Registrar. 

G.  Carleton  Jones,  M.  D Secretary. 


No,  of  regular  Professors,  15;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators,  12. 

No.  of  Undergraduates  :  First  Year,  31  ;  Second  Year,  22  ;  Third 
Year,  14 ;  Fourth  Year,  12 ;  Total  Undergraduates,  79 ;  General 
Students,  1  ;  Total  Students,  80 — seventy-four  (74)  males,  six  (6) 
females. 

Institution  founded  in  1867,  as  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousie 
College  and  University.     Separated  in    1876. 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  Medicine  (M.  D.,  C.  M.)  including 
those  who  have,  taken  their  diploma  from  Dalhousie  University,  100  ; 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  M.,)  7.     Total  graduates,  107. 

The  Thirty-first  Session  opened  on  August  31st,  1899,  and  will 
continue  for  the  eight  months  following. 
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The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  medi- 
cal teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House,  and  Dalhousie  College. 

A  large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  College,  supplying  Histological 
and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc.,  which  have  been  furnished  with 
microscopes  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work. 

The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  uns"ur- 
passed,  every  student  having  ample  opportunities  for  practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  4  years  and  has  been  carefully  graded,  so 
that  the  student's  time  is  not  wasted. 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.  degrees  : 

Matriculation. — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by  the 
N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Histology,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A.,  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Histology,  Junior  Anatomy,  Botany  and  Zoology). 

2nd  Year.  —  Organic  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy, 
Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  Pathological  Histology,  Practical  Chem- 
istry, and  Practical  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  B.,  in  Anatomy, 

Physiology,  and  Chemistry). 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Hygiene,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
Practical  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Thera- 
peutics, Dispensary,  and  Hospital. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D..  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A.,  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Hygiene,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics). 

4th  Year. —  Surgery,  Medicine.  Gynaecology  and  Diseases  of 
Children,  Ophthalmology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Opera- 
tive Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Hospital,  and  Vaccination. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination  in  Surgery,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children). 
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(V.) 

SCHOOL    OP    HORTICULTDRB. 

DiRKc^oR— F.  C.  Sears, 


Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  subrait  the  following  report  of  work 
done  in  the  School  of  Horticulture,  during  the  school  year  of  1898-99. 

No  marked  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum,  though  several 
minor  ones  were  deemed  advisable.  The  text  book  heretofore  used 
in  the  advanced  class  in  Botany  is  Bessey's  "  Essential  Elements  of 
Botany,"  a  standard  work,  but  one  of  which  there  is  no  recently 
revised  edition,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  substitute  for  it  *'  Plant 
Life,"  by  Prof.  Charles  Reid  Barnes  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  latter  is  a  work  which  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  one  which 
devotes  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  space  to  physiological  botany, 
which  should  make  it  of  more  practical  value  to  farmers*  sons  and 
daughters. 

A  special  class  was  also  organized  for  more  extended  study 
of  the  subject  of  soils  aud  fertilizers  than  had  previously  been 
attempted.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  branch  of  agriculture  about 
which  further  knowledge  is  more  urgently  needed,  and  it  was 
attempted  to  make  this  work  thoroughly  practical,  and.  so  far  as 
possible,  exhaustive.  A  few  of  the  subjects  included  were  as  follows : 
The  atmosphere  and  its  work  ;  the  nature,  function,  and  origin  of 
soils;  water  and  its  work;  capillarity,  diti'usion,  osmosis  and  solu- 
tions as  applied  to  the  water  in  the  soil  ;  conservation  of  soil  mois- 
ture ;  distribution  of  roots  in  the  soil  ;  drainage  on  the  farm  ;  food 
required  by  plants ;  nitrogen  and  nitritication  ;  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  :  care,  preservation  and  application  of  barn-yard  manures  ; 
commercial  fertilizers  ;  etJect  of  tillage  and  fertilizers  ;  gieen  manures 
and  fallows  ;  rotation. 


There  Mrere  in  attendance  sixty-eight  students — sixty-three  from 
Nova  Scotia,  four  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  one  from  New 
Brunswick.     A  list  of  these  is  appended. 

As  heretofore  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Horticulture  has  been  the  holding  of  farmers'  institute  meetings 
throughout  the  province.  In  this  work  we  have  co-operated  with 
the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  and  the  President  of  the  Farmers* 
Association.  A  greater  number  of  these  meetings  were  held  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  they  were  well  attended,  and  apparently 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  in  attendance.  It  would  seem  that  this 
phase  of  the  work  is  particularly  valuable,  since  it  reaches  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  be  reached  and,  so  far  as  the  time  allows,  supplies 
them  with  the  latest  information  on  the  subjects  discussed.  As  a 
matter  of  record  it  may  be    well   to  include  a  list  of  the   meetings 

10 
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which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  during  the  past  year. 
They  were  as  follows: — Kingston,  Bear  River,  Weymouth,  Port  Mait- 
land,  Rockville,  Yarmouth,  Deerfield,  Carlton,  Pubnico,  Barrington, 
Clyde  River,  Shelburne.  Liverpool,  North  Brookfield,  New  Germany, 
Springfield,  Falkland  Ridge,  Heatherton,  Whycocomagh,  C.  B. ; 
Bayfield,  Ohio,  Lochaber,  Goshen,  Upper  South  River,  S?.  Andrew  s. 
North  River,  Earltown,  North  Earltown,  Tatamagouche,  New  Annan, 
Hantsport,  and  Williamstown. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.   C.   SEARS. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE   AT  THE   NOVA    SCOTIA   SCHOOL 
OF   HORTICULTURE,   DURING  THE   YEAR    1898-99. 

Chipman   Archibald    Wolfville. 

Earl  Archibald n 

Edgar  J.    Archibald m 

R.    McG.   Archibald Truro. 

E.  E.    Archibald Wolfville. 

Fenton    Aikin Lower  Montague. 

Austen  Bill Lockeport 

Greta  M.  Bishop Wolfville. 

Percy  Bishop m 

Edith  Borden .      u 

J.  A.  Calkin ,  . . . .  Port  Williams  Station. 

A.  H.  Chipman Kentville. 

Edna  C.  Cook , Canso. 

Edmund  Crawley Wolfville. 

Fred  Crawley if 

Mary  Currie    n 

George  L.  Dickson Truro. 

Gertrude  Donkin     Wolfville. 

George  W.  Elliott    New  Ross. 

Ernest  R.  Freeman ....    Milton. 

Gertrude  Hamilton Wolfville. 

Louis  Harrison Maccan. 

Alice  Huntinj:rton    Wolfville. 

Allan  Huiitinirton tt 

William  Huntinjjton n 

Kittie  Heales    Starr's  Point. 

John  C.  Jones Wolfville. 

R.  J.  Leonard Paradise. 

V.  S.  Miller Bear  River. 

C.  A.  Patriquin    W^olf ville. 

Thos.  J.  Piers •• 

J,  A.  Porter Deerfield. 
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George  Prat , Wolf ville. 

Edward  N.  Rhodes Amherst. 

Roland  R  Sanford Wolfville. 

Bernal  Sawyer    n 

Philip  Sawyer n 

Alice  StFonjy n 

Etta  Suthern   Westport. 

Edna  Sutherland Wolfville. 

Harold  Tufts    

Robie  Tufts n 

Eunice  W^atts Waterville. 

Aubrey  B.  Webster. . . , Coldbrook. 

J.  P.  Bigelow Wolfville. 

Lottie  M.  Brown Greenwich. 

Lilla  Davison Halifax. 

Thos  Calhoun Wolfville. 

M.  E.  Dexter Milton. 

Chas.  Fitch Wolfville. 

Garfield  Haynes n 

Andrew  Johnson n 

Ernest  H.  Johnson Port  Williams  Station. 

Edward  Johnson Wolfville. 

Olivia  Johnson n 

Lila  M.  Kempton    n 

W.  H.  Longley    Paradise. 

Howard  Moore Wolfville. 

J.  Elliott  Smith 

Harry  C.  D.  Starr 

Joseph  B.  Tingley m 

Hazel  Wortman n 


M 

II 
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APPENDIX     K. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTES. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OF 

CANADA. 


Sir  : — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Ses.sion  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  of  Canada,  held  at  Campbellton,  N.  B.,  July  25th  to  August 
9th,  1899. 

The  usual  Calendar  was  issued  early  in  the  year  giving  an  outline 
of  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  those 
preparing  to  attend  the  school.  Students  were  thus  enabled  to  read 
in  advance  the  subjects  to  be  studied  at  the  school 

The  school  was  opened  by  a  public  meeting  in  the  Assembly  hall 
of  the  Campbellton  High  School,  at  which  His  Worship  Mayor  Murray 
pre.<^ided,  and  exteniied  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  visiting  scientists, 
which  was  ably  supplemented  by  W.  A.  Mott,  M.  P.  P.,  Hon.  C.  H. 
Labillois  and  others. 

From  8.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  each  day,  the  classes  met  in  the  several 
class  rooms  and  were  instructed  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  course 
by  specialists  in  the  subjects  undertaken,  and  admittedly  the  leading 
educationists  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 

The  afternoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  field  work  and 
excursions. 

The  enrolment  of  members  numbered  20(), — from  New  Brunswick, 
170  :  from  Nova  Scotia,  24  ;  from  P.  K.  Island,  8 ;  from  U.  S.  America, 
2  ;    Ontario,  1  ;  and  from  Qiic4)ec,  1. 

The  excursions  this  year,  on  account  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
offered  by  Campbellton,  were  a  special  feature  of  the  school.  Sugar 
Loaf  towering  skyward  1000  ft.  and  Squaw  Cap  with  its  altitude  of 
2000  ft.  wore  climbed.  A  day  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of 
Monirsey's  Rock  with  its  tunnel  and  the  far  famed  Metapedia  Valley. 
Several  other  points  of  interest  were  visited  including  Carleton,  Que., 
Mission  P(  irit,  Dalhousie,  etc. 
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The  protjramme  of  evening  meetings  was  an  excellent  one,  which 
was  admirably  carried  out.  It  included  lectures,  concerts,  round 
table  talks,  and  an  "  Evening  with  the  Microscope,"  conducted  by  D. 
Bryce  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Moncton.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  ("anadian 
Literature  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley  ;  Geology  by  Dr.  Bailey  ;  Astronomy 
by  Mrs.  Travis;  Agriculture,  by  W.  W.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

At  no  previous  session  of  the  school  was  greater  hospitality  shown 
the  members  than  was  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campbell  ton. 
Their  interest  in  the  school  was  evident  throughout  the  entire  fort- 
night,  which  together  with  the  magnificent  scenery  and  opportunities 
offered  for  scientific  research  by  Campbollton  and  vicinity,  made  the 
session  of  1899  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure. 

The  next  session  of  the  School  will  be  held  at  Bear  River,  N.  S., 
July  2(>th  to  August  10th,  1900. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  officers  and  instructors,  also  a  financial 
statement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN,  Secretary. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  E<1  neat  ion. 


OFF/CEA'S  : 

President 
Prix.  W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A Truro,  N.  S. 

Vice-  Preaidev  ts. 

Pkin.  S.  a.  Stahratt   Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A St.  John,  N.  B. 

PRIN.  J.  Landrigan Charlottetown,  P.E.  L 

Secretary -Treasurer. 
Prin.  J.  D.  SEA.MAN Charlottetown,  P.  E.L 

Local  Secretary, 
\V.  E.  RkaI) ! Bear  River,  N.  S. 

Board  of  Directors, 

YuE  Pkesident,  Secretary,  Dr.  Bailey,  G.  J.  Oulton,  M.  A., 

Prof.  Brittain,  A.  Cameron. 

J-ACULT)': 

Hot  any. 
(\.  V,  Hay,  M.  a ', St.  John,  N.  B. 

J.   Vroom    St.  Stephen,  N.   H. 

Anh ydron h  Ch v m isfry, 
Pk(»k.  VV.  W.  Andrews,  M.  A Sackville,  N.  B. 
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W.  H.  M AGKE,  Ph.  D Parrsboro',  N.  S. 

Elocution, 
Ira  S.  Brown St.  John,  N.  B. 

English  Literature, 
Phin.  a.  Cameron  Yarmouth,  N.  & 

Qeology, 
L.  W.  Bailey,  Ph.  D Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Kindergarten: 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson Truro,  N.  S. 

Music  (Tonic-Sol- Fa.) 
Ada  F.  Ryan   Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pedagogics, 
J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D Truro,  N.  S. 

Physics  and  Meteorology. 
W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A Truro,  N.  S. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
S.  A.  Starratt Yarmouth.  N.  S. 

Zoology  and  Entomology, 

G.  J.  OULTON,  M.  A Moncton,  N.  B. 

F.  A.  Dixon,  M.  A Sackville,  N.  B. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from   1898 $  17  02 

Government  Grant,  Nova  Scotia   100  00 

fi               ».      New  Brunswick    100  00 

Registration  fees ...    262  00 

Proceeds  of  concerts    .  , 75  16 

Advertisements  in  calendar    20  00 

$574  17 

Expenditure, 

Printincr,  advertising^,  stationery $  96  92 

Calendars 52  00 

Postage,  freight,  expiessage,  etc 44  91 

Instructors  and  officers 320  00 

Class    expenses     19  81 

Sundries    32  56 

Balance 7  97 

$574  17 
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(II.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTTTDTES. 


DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  teachers  of  Inspectorial  District  No.  4,  embracing  Annapolis 
and  Digby  counties,  met  in  annual  session  on  May  25th  and  26th. 
The  regular  meetings  were  held  in  the  principal's  department  of  the 
Weymouth  School  building. 

At  10  a.  m.  on  Thursday,  the  25th  of  May,  the  president,  L.  S. 
Morse,  M.  A.,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on  motion  R.  G.  D. 
Richardson  was  elected  Secretary-treasurer.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  held  at  Annapolis,  were  read  and  approved.  The  enrolment 
then  took  place,  nearly  ninety — several  of  whom  were  from  Yarmouth 
county — becoming  members  of  the  institute. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Inspector  Morse,  Principal  J.  S.  Layton,  of 
Annapolis,  was  appointed  reporter  to  the  Halifax  Herald,  Principal 
W.  J.  Shields,  of  Bear  River,  to  the  Mommg  Chronicle,  and  Principal 
J.  A.  Benoit,  of  Church  Point,  to  the  Educational  Review, 

Principal  Harlowe,  of  Weymouth,  was  called  on  to  open  the 
programme  with  his  paper  entitled,  "  Are  teachers  sufficiently  paid  V* 
This  paper  answered  the  question  in  the  negative,  and  discussed  the 
reasons  and  remedies.  By  quoting  statistics  from  the  other  provinces 
and  from  European  countries  he  showed  that,  barring  the  exception 
of  our  academic  teachers,  the  profession  was  more  poorly  remunerated 
in  Nova  Scotia  than  elsewhere.  By  comparison  with  other  professions, 
he  showed  more  conclusively  that  teachers  are  underpaid.  This  com- 
parison, however,  he  admitted  to  be  scarcely  fair,  considering  two  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  question — period  of  training  and  individual 
ability.  The  best  teachers  are  not  the  best  paid.  The  causes  he 
assigned  for  this  state  of  affairs  were  threefold  :  (1)  Excess  of  supply, 
and  consequent  competition,  especially  among  female  teachers.  (2) 
Lack  of  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  (3)  Financial 
condition  of  sections.  He  suggested  as  a  remedy  the  raising  of  the 
standard  and  union  among  teachers.  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
Principals  Shields,  Layton,  Trask,  Bingay  and  James.  The  object  of 
the  teachers'  union  was  explained,  and  members  of  the  institute  were 
strongly  advised  to  become  members  of  that  organization. 

This  discussion  was  closed  by  the  president,  and  Mr.  Denton  was 
called  on  for  his  paper,  **  Nature  study  and  its  place."  Curiosity 
leads  to  nature,  and  as  this  can  be  best  aroused  by  the  teacher,  the 
great  men  of  that  profession  have  gone  to  nature.  Each  plant  has  its 
lesson  and  reveals  the  omniscience  of  its  creator.  True  pleasure 
comes  from  knowledge  of  nature.  This  paper  was  commented 
upon  by  Messrs  Benoit,  Trask,  Rogers,   Shields  and  Longley,  and  by 
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Miss  Atwood,  each  eraphasizing  that  the   child  mind  turns  readily  to 
nature,  and  giving  illustrations  from  personal  experiences  with  pupils. 

On  motion  the  institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  programme  of  the  afternoon  session  began  with  a  paper  on 
**  Drawing,"  by  Miss  B.  G.  James.  Everyone,  said  the  writer,  has  not 
talent  but  can  cultivate  a  taste.  Outline  drawing  is  a  science  not  an 
art.  Drawing  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  all  sciences,  and  should  there- 
fore be  assiduously  followed  up.  Each  pupil  should  draw  from  the 
object  and  not  from  a  drawing  of  the  object.  The  teacher  should 
carefully  prepare  the  fi rawing  lesson  The  paper  contained  practical 
sufffjestions  as  to  methods.  A  vifjorous  discussion  followed.  I.  M. 
Longley  thought  that  teachers  should  go  ahead  whether  they  made 
mistakes  or  Hot.  S.  H.  Rogers  found  drawing  hardest  to  teach. 
K.  C.  Denton  thought  som3  teachers  spend  too  much  time  in  drawing. 
A.  C.  Harlowe  criticized  the  prescribed  books  thinking  that  a  teacher 
should  select  objects  at  his  discretion.  In  defence  of  the  books, 
J.  S.  Layton  said  they  gave  something  definite  to  follow. 

The  President  called  on  Prof.  Russell  of  the  Normal  School,  for 
his  paper  on  "  Geology."  The  professor  remarked  that  the  inspectorate 
which  this  institute  represented  sent  the  best  students  to  the  Normal 
School.  He  had  found  Weymouth  and  vicinity  very  interesting 
geologically.  Kis  paper  dealt  with  the  teaching  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  He  put  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  teachers  must  be 
energetic  and  make  the  pupil  an  investigator  for  knowledge.  Learn- 
ing by  rote  is  useless.  The  acquisition  is  the  education.  Inorganic 
substances  are  simpler  than  organic  and  therefore  easier  studied. 
From  these  premises  he  deduced  the  theory  that  geology  should  be 
the  most  popular  science  stu<iy.  The  professor  showed  how  other 
sciences  depend  on  this  primary  one.  The  lecture  was  accompanied 
by  a  description,  with  the  aid  of  a  map,  of  the  topography  of  south- 
west Nova  Scotia.  After  the  lecture  was  completed,  Mr.  Rus.sell 
explained  how  the  Normal  School  is  a  distributing  centre  for 
specimens. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Education,  had  arrived 
during  the  lesson  just  given,  and  being  escorted  from  the  train  by 
I.  M.  i^oni^'ley  and  the  secretary  of  trustees  of  Weymouth,  was 
enthusiasticallv  received  by  the  members.  On  risinjx  he  said  that 
teachers  should  not  V>e  afraid  of  saying  "  I  don't  know,"  when  they 
do  not.  t^acli  plant  has  a  history  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  that  of 
a  human  bpiu^.  The  discussion  was  continued  bv  Messrs.  Shields, 
Loni^lev,  and   by  Rev.  Mr.  Harris. 

The  secietary  being  called  on  gave  his  lesson  on  'The  Telephone." 
Jt  was  tau<4lit  as  to  a  coniljined  K  and  D  class.  As  the  pressure  now 
put  on  pupils  forces  them  into  these  grades  at  an  early  age,  he 
believed  it,  best  to  \jvy(\i\  with  the  study  of  the  concrete,  and  therefore 
took  up  the  telphone  in  beginning  to  teach  electricitj'.  The  battery 
receiver,  and  magneto  were  in  turn  examined  and  the  connections 
and  functions  explained.  The  Superintendent  and  others  made  brief 
comments  and  the  meeting   adjourned. 
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THURSDAY    EVENING. 

The  evening  session  was  open  to  the  general  public  and  held  in 
the  public  hall.  A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Weymouth  were 
in  attendance. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening,  Inspector  Morse,  Dr.  MacKay,  Prof. 
Russell  and  Revs.  Sullivan,  Harris,  Qiffen  and  Turner  were  on  the 
platform.  The  speeches  of  the  evening  were  interspersed  with 
selections  rendered  by  the  Weymouth  orchestra  and  with  a  reading  by 
Miss  James. 

After  Inspector  Morse  in  an  appropriate  speech  paid  a  compliment 
to  the  citizens  of  the  town  he  called  on  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Dr.  Mackay.  On  rising,  the  Superintendent  spoke  of  his 
pleasure  at  being  in  Weymouth ;  but  said  it  would  afford  him  more 
pleasure  to  listen  than  to  speak.  Some  people  had  an  idea  that  the 
teachers  were  out  on  a  holiday  ;  but  his  idea  was  that  this  was  one 
of  their  busiest  and  most  helpful  experiences.  Referring  to  the 
French  people  forming  so  important  a  portion  of  the  district,  Dr. 
MacKay  reminded  the  audience  of  the  time  when  England  was 
conquered  and  uplifted  by  France.  After  the  preliminary  remarks, 
the  speaker  rehearsed  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  prehent  school 
system  and  showed  that  the  compromise  made  is  best  suited 
for  present  needs.  But  science  is  needed  most  in  the  curriculum  for 
each  has  a  living  to  make.  The  highest  classes  are  engaged  in  a 
more  laborious  routine  than  the  lowest  clas.'^es.  The  best  legislators 
and  business  men  come  from  the  farm.  Competition  has  become  so 
strong  that  a  man  without  .^^cientific  knowledge  may  expect  to  take  a 
second  place  in  the  struggle  for  profits.  Germany  has  underbid 
England  because  she  has  the  scientific  knowledge.  By  quoting 
statistics  the  speaker  proved  that  education  pays  in  Massachusetts. 
Agriculture,  being  the  foundation  of  other  occupations,  should  be 
dealt  with  scientifically,  as  are  the  others.  Referring  to  the  mistakes 
made  by  our  fathers  and  from  which  we  sutler,  he  said  that  slowly 
but  surely  we  are  rectifying  them,  as  witness  the  spelling  of  the 
*'  Standard  "  Dictionary.  He  thought  the  next  changes  made  would  be 
the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  and  stenography. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan  spoke  of  the  immense  influence  of  the  public 
school  and  especially  of  the  primary  school.  The  other  gentlemen 
gave  short  pithy  addresses.  This  session  adjourned  by  singing  "  God 
Save  the  Queen." 

FRIDAY    MORNING 

At  9.15  a.  m.  the  business  of  electing  officers  was  taken  up.  The 
following  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  institute  : — 

Vice-President I.  M.  LONGLEY. 

Secty. 'Treasurer R.  G.  Richardson. 

^  J.  S.   Layton. 

Executive  Committee.  \  ^  ^^    Hogg 

(miss  Aurelia  Banks. 
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The  subject  of  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Association  was  dis- 
cussed ;  but  no  action  was  taken,  there  being  an  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  would  meet  this  year. 

Principal  Layton  h)eing  called  on,  came  forward  with  a  practical 
lesson  in  Chemistry.  In  his  preliminary  remarks  he  said  every  man, 
and  especially  every  business  man,  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
chemistr}'.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  a  boy's  joys  and  sorrows  and  it 
is  easy  to  interest  him  in  it.  Chemistry  memorized  from  a  book  is  of 
no  use.  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  can  best  be  taught  by  simple  experi- 
ments. The  small  progress  generally  made  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
preparation  by  the  teacher.  The  powers  of  observation  not  the 
imagination,  should  be  cultivated  by  the  study  of  chemistry.  Taking 
up  the  practical  part  of  the  lecture  he  taught,  with  home  made 
apparatus,  the  "  Chemistry  of  a  Candle."  Several  valuable  hints 
about  apparatus  were  given. 

Principal  Benoit  furnished  the  next  item  on  the  programme  in  his 
lesson  "  Method  in  cube  root."  It  was  taught  to  Grade  IX.  After 
eliciting  with  some  difficulty  the  definition  from  his  class,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  write  down  the  cubes  of  the  numbers  The  lesson  was 
taught  with  the  aid  of  cubes  made  by  his  pupils.  An  adequate 
description  of  this  admirable  lesson  would  be  impossible.  His 
patience  and  pedagogical  skill  were  apparent  to  all.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  Messrs.  Rogers,  Shields  and   Richardson  took  part. 

Being  called  away  by  office  duties  Dr.  MacKay  was  compelled  to 
leave  at  this  stage  of  the  session.  In  his  remarks  he  showed  that  the 
excess  of  teachers  demanded  a  raising  of  the  standard,  such  as  was 
announced  this  year. 

Principal  Trask  had  been  assigned  the  subject  of  "  Elementary 
Arithmetic."  He  gave  to  the  institute  the  methods  he  employed  in 
his  own  school.  Arithmetic,  he  said,  should  be  taught  the  same  as 
Reading.  If  it  were,  more  pupils  would  pass  through  Grade  VII.  He 
estimated  that  50  per  cent,  left  school  at  that  stage.  The  memory  is 
the  chief  element  in  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic  and  should  there- 
foie  be  cultivated.  Rapidity  and  precision  should  go  together. 
Addition,  multiplication  and  subtraction  were  taken  up  in  this 
manner  :  and  his  methods  illustrated  by  the  calculations  of  a  young 
lad.  After  a  few  remarks  by  J.  A.  Benoit  on  mental  discipline,  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  12.15. 

FKIDW      AFTKRXOON. 

At  2  o'clock  the  teachers  were  in  their  places  to  listen  to  Principal 
Cameror),  of  Yaruioutli,  in  his  "Talk  on  Litorature,"  Unfortunately 
the  subject  of  the  talk  had  not  been  generally  known,  but  an  inter- 
esting discussion  on  Lycidas  took  place.  Teachers  are  not  necessarily 
walking  encyclopedias.  Some  cjuestions,  he  said,  he  would  and  could 
answer,  some  he  could  and  would  not,  and  some  he  could  not.  Questions 
were  asked  by  J.  8.  Layton,  W.  J.  Shields,  R.  (i.  1).  Richardson,  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discu.ssion.  The  hour  passed  very  quickly 
and  profitably. 
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Miss  Alice  Atwood  then  read  her  paper  on  "  Busy  Work  in  Primary 
Grades,"  The  teacher  of  the  primary  school  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  "  How  can  I  keep  the  children  pleasantly  and  profitably 
employed."  The  writer  ur^ed  that  the  teacher  give  a  variety  of  work 
and  see  that  it  is  done  thoroughly.  Drawing  and  writing  for  younger 
pupils  is  excellent  desk  work.  There  were  many  suggestions  of 
methods  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Bingay  was  down  for  '*  Local  Geography."  This  was  taken 
up  in  the  form  of  an  oral  lesson  on  geography.  The  theory  of  the 
teacher  was,  that  with  proper  training,  a  pupil  could  deduce  nearly 
all  the  geography  necessary  from  the  data  of  latitude  and  surface. 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  map  of  India, 
which  was  on  the  blackboard.  He  urged  strongly  the  study  of  the 
map.  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  Messrs.  Harlowe  and  Cameron  discussed  the 
subject  briefly.  Mr.  Butler  thought  that  the  data  must  include  the 
geological  formation. 

The  programme  being  completed,  business  was  resumed.  A 
communication  was  received  from  the  teachers  and  trustees  of 
Middleton,  giving  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  institute  for  the  summer  of 
1900.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
of  location  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  Cordial  votes  .of 
thanks  were  tendered  Mr.  A.  C.  Harlowe  for  the  unprecedented  good 
management  of  the  preparations  for  the  institute ;  to  the  people  of 
Weymouth  for  their  cordialty,  and  free  u.se  of  the  public  hall ;  to  the 
trustees  for  the  free  use  of  their  fine  school  building ;  to  the  orchestra 
and  to  Miss  James  for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  the  excellent 
programme  at  the  public  meeting  ;  and  to  the  railway  authorities  for 
reduced  rates  of  travel. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  institute. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  onerous  duties  of  that  office,  the 
Sec-Treasurer  be  allowed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  in  place  of  the 
former  three  dollars  in  compensation  for  the  performance  of  his  duties 

Resolved^  that  the  institute  add  to  its  oflScers,  auditors  'of  the 
accounts. 

It  was  decided  to  leave  the.  payment  of  bills  to  the  executive. 
The  finances  were  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  a 
considerable  balance  in  favor  of  the  institute.  Messrs.  H.  B.  and 
N.  W.  Hogg  were  appointed  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  programme  as  arranged  by  Inspector  Morse  and  Principal 
Shields  was  well  worth  the  commendation  of  the  body  of  teachers. 
Mr.  Harlowe  left  nothingr  undone  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tute.  The  number  of  visitors  was  large  and  they  aided  materially  in 
.sustaining  the  interest  of  the  meetings.  The  citizens  of  Weymouth 
had  generously  arranged  an  excursion  to  Digby  Neck  by  steamer,  but 
unfortunately  the  length  of  the  programme  did  not  permit  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation.  On  motion  this  most  interesting  session 
adjourned  at  4.30. 

R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  Secretary, 
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